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NDER the general name of Greenland, we 


comprize two countries, VIZ. 


Groenland, Weſt Greenland, or Old Greenland. 


Eaſt Greenland, and New Greenland, or the country | 
of Spitzbergen. 


GOENL AND. 


r 59 deg. 50 min. north lat. the 


eaſtern coaſt is ſuppoſed to extend as far northward as 
Spitzbergen or Eaſt Greenland; and the weſtern part is 


on 4 ſeparated by a channel of 40 miles in breadth. The 


| 

eſtern ſhore has been diſcovered higher than the 7oth 
deg. of north lat. but whether the whole is a iſland, 
or a part of the continent contiguous to North ica, 


remains ſtill doubtful. This queſtion (ſays a cele- | 


brated author) cannot be decided, until ſome adventu- 
ſhall have ted to the bottem of Davis's 
ts, or rather Baffin's Bay, which is a continuation 


150 
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ſtreights; and here it may not be amiſs to ob- | 
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the ſtreights of Forbiſher in Greenland, that the 
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Erick, being a cholerick man, ſoon committed another | 
murder ; of the | 
law, which | 
one G weſt of 
Iceland. a certain 
harbour made one at the 


end of an Groenland, 
and the other the iſle was 
named H continent Huarfs, 
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| taffin, where ſhips may ride ſafely at anchor, even in the 


fHuidſerken is a prodigious high mountain, with- 
out compariſon much bi than s. Erick called 


been named Bloſerken, that is, the Blue-ſhirt, and a 
third time Huidſerken, i. e. White-ſhirt. The reaſon of 
theſe laſt alterations ſeems to be founded upon the change 
of its colour; for the ice that melts and freezes at the 
ſame time, appears of a blueiſh colour. But when, by a 
long continued ſnow, vaſt heaps are gathered, the ice 
comes extraordinary thick, and returns to its former co- 
lour, and natural whiteneſs. 

Erick, before he would venture on the continent, 
thought it adviſeable to land on the iſle, to which he gave 
the name of Erickſand, i. e. Erick's Ifle, and continued 
there all the winter. In the ſpring he paſſed over to the 
continent, which he called Croæßland. i. e. the Green 
Country, from the verdure of its paſtures and trees. To 
the place where he landed, he gave the name of Ericks- 


| it Mucla-jokel, i. e. the Ice-Mountain : but it has ſince 


— 


which he built certain habggations called Oſtraburg, i. e. 


| fiorden, i. e. Erick's Haven, at a ſmall diftance from 


| caſt-borough or plantatioff. Next autumn he went to 


the weſtern fide, where he erected another plantation cal- 
led Weſtreburg. But whether the air of the continent 
ſeemed to him colder and ſharper than that of the iſland, 
or whether he found it leſs ſecure, he went back the next 
winter to Erickſand ; yet returned from thence the next 
ſummer to the continent, taking his courſe towards the 


number of thoſe birds 
lies directly oppoſite to 
the north fide of Ericksfiorden, which is ſeated on the 
ſouth f10-, being divided only by a branch or arm of the 
ſea. About the end of autumn Erick returned to his 
iſland, where he paſſed the third winter. In the ſpring 
he reſolved to go in perſon to Iceland, to engage the in- 
habitants of that iſle, with whom he had a correſ- 
prom, to follow him into Groenland. was not 


kward in telling them wonders of this new diſcovered 
try, of its ty of large and ſmall cattle, excel- 


paſtures, and all forts of 
prevailing, that a 

ith him into Groenland. 
named Leiffe, who accompanied him to Iceland, 


2] 
F © 
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om thence croſſed over into Norway, where the 
chronicle of Iccland tells us, he a favourable ac- 
| count to Olaus T 
| by his b 
| ny 


EUROPE. 


Their poſterity went farther, and built a city, to which 
they gave the name of Albe, and, as their zeal increaſed, 
they built a monaſtery upon the ſea- ſnore, dedicated to 
St. Thomas. The city of Garde was the reſidence of 
their bi , and the church of St. Nicolas (the patron 
of ſeamen) the cathedral of Groenland. 

„In the year 1256 Groenland revolted, and refuſed 
to tribute to king Magnus of Norway ; which in- 
3 king Erick of — at the requeſt of king 

us, who had married his niece, to equip a fleet 
them : But they no ſooner ſaw the iſh flags 
diſplayed on the coaſt of Groenland, but they were 
ſeized with ſuch fear, that they ſued for pardon, and de- 
fired peace. The king of Denmark, in reſpect to the 
love he bore his niece and her ny HI — take 
any advantage of the weakneſs of the king of Norway, 
— left kim in full poſſeſſion of Groenlnd.” 

A conſiderable commerce was carried on between Nor- 
way and Groenland, and a regular intercourſe main- 
tained till the year 1406, when the laſt biſhop was ſent 
over to Groenland. But, from that period, Dr. 
Smollet, all correſpondence was cut off, and all know- 
ledge of Groenland conſigned to oblivion. This ftrange, 
_ abrupt ceſſation of trade and intercourſe, has been 
aſcribed partly to the change, and tranſlation of the 
Norwegian government in the reign of queen Margaret, 
partly to the enſuing wars between Denmark and Sweden, 
which could not fail to interrupt the maritime commerce, 
and partly to the difficulty and danger which attended 
the navigation to Groenland. But the moſt probable 
cauſe of ſuch a ſudden privation is found in another 
event. The inland colony, from its firſt ſettlement, 
had been haraſſed by the Aborigines of Groenland; a 
ſavage barbarous people, agreeing in cuſtoms, garb, and 
ap with thoſe Americans, who have 
found to the northward of Hudſon's Bay. This nation, 
called the Schrellings, at length prevailed againſt the 
| Iceland ſettlers, who had choſen their habitation in the 
weſtern diſtrict, and exterminated them in the 14th cen- 


diſtrict came to their aſſiſtance, they found nothing alive 
but ſome cattle, and flecks of ſheep running wild abou 


fields and meadows. Perhaps they themſelves after- 
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| reſolved to do it, all the reſt being at a conſiderable diſ- 


cuous of theſe \ ate, thoſe made by the Engliſh 
under the command of captain Martin Forbiſher ; 
which take the following brief account : | 
In the year 1557 Martin Forbiſher ſet 
England, to endeavour the diſcovery 
which he got fight of at laſt ; but, by 
quantities of ice, and the approaching winter, not being 
able to come near the ſhere, he was to return 
home, where he gave an account of his voyage to queen 
Elizabeth. This great queen ſent him the next follow- 
ing ſpring with three ſhips, to purſue the former deſign, 
when he got ſafe to Groenland. But the inhabitants, at 
the approach of the Engliſh, leaving their huts, retired 
among the rocks, from whence feveral of them precipi- 
tated themſelves into the fea: The Engliſh, after they 
had in vain endeavoured to mollify theſe ſavages, went to 
their huts, where they met with no living creature, except 
an old woman with a child in her hand, which they took 
from her, and ſhe made a moſt terrible eutery for the loſs 
of it. From thence they failed along the coaſt, where 
they faw a ica-moniter's head above water, with a horn 
about three or four feet long. They landed again, and 
found the ſurface of the earth rocky, but 

ground beneath it : they alſo met with ſtore of glit- 
tering ſand, containing gold, of which they took 200 
tons along with them. They uſed their utmoſt 

vours to enter into diſcourſe with the ſavages, who ſeem- 
ingly thewed no great averſion to them, and gave them 
to underſtand, by certain ſigns, that, if would row 
up higher in the river, their expectation Id be an- 
ſwered. Accordingly Martin Forbiſher got a boat with 
ſome ſoldiers, and, 123 ordered his ſhip to follow 
him, went up the river; but, ſeeing a great number of 
the ſavages poſted among the rocks, he did not think fit 
to expoſe himſelf by approaching too near the banks. At 
laſt three of the ſavages, who a ſomewhat better 
than the reſt, having made a ſignal for him to land, he 


tance: but his boat ſcarce touched the bank of the river, 


when the ſavages began to appear in great numbers, 
which made him chooſe the ſtream again. 
the ſav endeavoured to perſuade them, 
come 
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from which they procured a great quantity of ore, having || the ice. The fourth, under captain John Munk, in 
erected a houſe of lime and ſtone, provided with ovens, || the year 1626, was not made for the diſcovering of 
and many other conveniences, for their reſidence and fe- || Groenland, but to find out a paſſage between Groenland 
curity during their ſtay. And in order to attain the no- || and America to China. | 

tice, and gain the affection of the natives, they left be- Beſides theſe four expeditions, at the king's coft, a 
fifth was undertaken, by a company of merchants ſettled 
at Copenhagen, in the year 1636. They fitted out two 
ſhips, which, directing their courſe to weſtward of 
Groenland, fell in with the Streight of Davis, where 
they traded for a while with the ſavages ; but this was 
not the main concern of the commander, who was ac- 


trial, whether this ſand would yield any gold or not. 
England. This noble deſign was, however, dropt by || But they, not being ſkilful enough to make ſuch a trial, 
the Engliſh ; but the Danes took it up, and endeavoured, || condemned it to be all thrown overboard ; which was 


enland, and found none but wild uncivilized people || tract a great deal of pure gold. The and well- 
days, during which time the wild || meaning commander, who went upon this adventure, 
Groenlanders came to trade with him, changing all forts || was turned out of favour, and died ſoon after of grief; 
of furs and ſkins, with pieces of precious ſtones, for all || whereby not only the treaſure he had brought home, 
inds of ſmall trifling iron-ware, as knives, ſciffars, || but alſo the knewledge of the place where it was to be 
needles, &c. common looking-glaſſes, and other ſuch || found, was entirely loſt, as he kept this a ſecret to himſelf. 
trifles. When he ſet fail from thence, there were two After ſome other unſucceſsful expeditions, the Danes, 
Groenlanders remaining in the ſhip, whom he carried off, || it ſeems, laid afide all theughts of Groenland, till the 


5 — Egede to the Groenland com- 
in Norway, approved and authoriaed by 
ſtreight of Davis; in which navigation they diſ- | king Frederic IV. the company reſolved not enly to ſend 
ands; but all the inhabitants along were wild and || river Boalt, in latitude 64. Mr. Egede himſelf went 


ſtones, which contained ſome ſilver ore, that || his he endeavoured — tangy. 
along with them, and of which 100 pound- | 

t yielded y-ſix ounces of filver. Theſe two ſhips 
ſavages home with them to 
reſpect to the practice of kidnapping 
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directors of the B com fitted out a ſhip to attempt || vere as might at firſt be imagined. The ſummer in- 
alanding onthe ſbors, which lies oppoſite to Iceland; cludes the latter end of May, the whole of June, J uly 
but the ſurpriſing quantity of ice which barricaded the coaſt, | | and Auguſt, and half the month of September ; during 
made that enterprize prove abortive, as many others had. || which the weather 18 generally warm, and ſometimes 
As there was no poſſibility for ſhips to approach this || even hot; and while the wind blows eaſterly, the ſky is 
ſhore, the king, in the year 1728, reſolved to have horſes || always ſerene, but when it veres to the other points, 
trariſported to this colony, in hopes that, by their help, | ſtorms are ſure to enſue. The fea coaſt is generally in- 
one might travel by land to the eaſtern diftrict. But || feſted with unhealthy and diſagreeable fogs, which are, 
nothing was more impoſſible than this project, on ac- however, fo fattening to the land that the ſhores are co- 
count of the impracticable, high, and craggy mountains, || vered with verdure ; but the inland mountains are per- 
perpetually covered with ſnow, which never melts. All W capped with ſnow. 
theſe difficulties, and continual diſappointments, have o the northward of the 68th deg. the weather is 
made moſt people loſe all hopes of ſucceeding in this at- much more ſevere, and the cold ſo very intenſe, that 
tempt. Nevertheleſs, Mr. Egede flatters himſelf to have || even in the midſt of ſummer, the very ſtrongeſt ſpirituous 
kit luckily on an expedient, which to him ſeems not || liquors will freeze cloſe to the fire fide. The winter in 
impracticable, though hitherto not tried, or but lightly this part continues from September to May, and ſome- 
executed : namely, to coaſt the land from the States Pro- || timesJune, during which time the fea is covered with 
montory, or (as the Danes now call it), Cape Chriſtian, || valt mountains of ice.“ Nothing (ſays an eminent wri- 
northwards. The information which Mr. Egede had ter) can exhibit a more dreadful, and at the fame time a 
of ſome Groenlanders, who, with their boats, have || more dazzling appearance than thoſe prodigi maſſes 
coaſted a great part of the eaſt ſide, confirmed him in his || of ice that ſurround the whole coaſt in different forms 
epinion. For although an incredible quantity of ice || of rocks, caſtles, towers and ſpires, reflecting a variety 
yearly comes from Spitzbergen, along this coaſt, and || of colours according to the nature of the concrete, and 
by the State Promontory, which hinders the ap- floating from place to place, as if the whole ſcene was 
proaching of ſhips, as far as the ice ſtretches, whereabout illufion, or enchantment; ſuch are the proſpects they 
the beſt part of the Norwegian colony was ſettled ; yet = in calm weather, but when the winds begin to 
there are found breaks and open fea near the ſhore, || blow, and the ſea to ſwell in vaſt ſucceflive billows, the 
which boats and ſmaller veſſels may paſs. And, conflict of thoſe congregated bodies of ice encountring, 
ing to the relation of the Groenlanders, as well as C ex i, = bk is we to. 
, err — — ls the eye and ear with terror and 
at come out of the bays and inlets, always running t. Thunder and lightening ſeldom diſturb 
along the ſhore fouth-weſtwards, hinders the ice from the air of Groenland, which, er, is ſubject to 
adhering to the land, and keeps it at a diſtance from the || many other natural ſuch as rainbows, 
in || ſhooting ftars, and in particular the aurora borealis, or 
repaſſed || northern lights. In the ſpring of the year, and about 
call their the new moon, this phcenomenon appears ſo univerſally 
—ͤ— — — as where || bright over the face of the whole northern ſky, darting 
the old Norway colony had their ſettlement. Further- || its r 
more, Mr. Egede has been credibly informed by Dutch || ſufficient light to read by. 
of their || At the ſummer-ſolſtice there is no night, and thoſe 
Groenland || who refide here have the pleaſure to fee the ſun turn 
> Ar have tar- || about the horrizon all the twenty-four hours : but in the 
ried ſome time among the out-rocks of coaſt, where || depth of winter they have but little comfort in that pla- 
they carried on a profitable trade. And Mr. Egede ant, os a So pry: bags yur Gay 
bimſelf, in his return from Groenland homewards, || can ſee to travel up and down the country, h ſome- 
in the year 1736, found it to be fo, when they paſſed || times it is neither moon-ſhine, nor ftar-light. But, 
the States Promontory, and Cape Farewell, and ftaod || fays Mr. Egede, the ſnow and ice, with which both 
in near the ſhore ; where, at that time, there was no ice || land and ſea are covered, enlighten the air; or the rea- 
to be ſeen, which otherwiſe is very uncommon. But as || ſon may be fetched from the nearneſs of the horizon to 
this happens ſo ſeldom, it is very unſafe for any ſhip to || the equator : but theſe two reaſons, alledged by our au- 


in a boat. ceſſive cold, as of that naſty foggy weather, to which 
Mr. E _— _— From the beginning 
| ay of July is the ſeaſon ; and from 
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cold is exceſſive, riſes out of the ſea, as 


8 
5 
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ſhips, a chimney, and is as thick as the thick- 
little ially in bays, where there is any opening 
Nies; 

be 


ice. 
muſt not omit ioni ne 
y and — 2 — which is obſerved in Groen] | 


SECT. I. 
Natural Hiftory of GnOoRxLAun. 


ROM the moſt ſoutherly part of Groenland, to 
the 68th deg. of north lat. the climate is not fo ſe- 
43 4 


— 


tolerably fertile, particularly towards the ſea. We are 
informed by the chronicles of the northern countries, 
that formerly a great quantity of cattle were bred in Gro- 
enland, which enabled the inhabitants to export to Nor- 
way great quantities of butter and cheeſe, which were 
ſo much ed for their peculiar excellencies, that 
they were purchaſed principally for the king's houſe- 
hold. : 


We are likewiſe informed that ſome parts of Groen- | 
land formerly produced excellent wheat, the woods 


rded game, the paſtures cattle, and the bays and 


rivers abounded with fiſh, both for home conſumption | 


and commerce. At preſent, however, the country is 


deſtitute of corn and cattle, though the marks of ploughed | 


land ſtill remain, and the paſtures are excellent. Mr. 
| == ſowed fome barley in a bay adjoining to the Daniſh 
colony, where it ſprang up ſo faſt towards the latter 
end of July it was in the full ear, but being nipped by 
à night froſt, it never arrived at maturity. 
he oak trees here were very ſtately, and brought forth 
acorns as large as apples; few, however, of thoſe remain, 
and thoſe few are only found in the ſouthern parts near 
the States Promontory. 


The meadows are rich in graſs ; turnips and coleworts | 


are eaſily raiſed, and excellently flavoured : underwood, 
which grows to a great height, is plentiful ; birch, elm 
and willows are not ſcarce, and juniper trees grow in 
abundance. Tu 
The herb angelica grows wild, and is found in great 
profuſion, it is endued with a turpentine flavour, and 
ields an aromatic oil, which is extracted by diſtillation. 
he ſhores abound with a pleaſant and falutary kind of 
ſcurvy graſs, and the mountains near the bays and creeks 
are covered with wild. thyme. A ſpecies of graſs bearing 


yellow flowers, the herb tormentil, and many other un- 


deſcribed plants, herbs, and vegetables, abound in this 
country. We muſt not, however, omit to mention that 
the fruits of Groenland are bramble-berries, bil-berries, * 
blue-berries, and juniper-berries. 

Groenland doubtleſs uces various metals; to the 
ſouthward of the Daniſh colony, copper ore is found. 
Mr. Egede informs us that he once received 2 lump of 
ore from a Groenlander, and he himfelf found calamine 


not, 

after able to find the place where he got the firſt ſpecimen; 

it was it ſeems of IRS ron ADD 
and had ſet up was blown 
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| which this kind of cloth is ſtill applied by ſome of the 
Tartarian chiefs. 

Groenland is not infeſted with any ravenous animal, 
the great white bear excepted, which, however, very 
ſeldom appears near the Daniſh colony. 

The quadrupedes of Groenland are, dogs, foxes, 
{ hares, and rein-deer. The dogs are large and rough, white 
or ſpeckled ; and their ears ſtand upright, which is a pe- 

euliarity belonging to eurs in general in all cold climates. 
| Theſe dogs are timorous and ſtupid; do not bark, but, 
at times, make a moſt diſmal howling. In the northern 
parts they are rendered of infinite ſervice, as the natives 
there yoke them to ſledges, which, when heavy laden, 
*r gy able to draw upon the ice at the rate of 70 miles 
a day. Theſe poor uſeful animals are, however, very 
ill-rewarded for their ſervices, being left to provide for 

themſelves, except when their owners happen to be ſuc- 
ceſsful in taking a = number of ſeals; at which times 
their maſters condeſcend, perhaps, to gratify them with a 
meal compoſed of the entrails and blood. 

The foxes appear of different colours, white, grey, 
and blueiſh ; but they are neither ſo hairy, or fo large as 
thoſe of Deamark and Norwa 


| they are of a white colour, very fat in ſummer, and of 
| an exquiſite flavour. | 
Rein deer feed in great herds, and are hunted all the 
ſummer by the natives, who are uſually accompanied by 
their wives and children in theſe excurſions, and pene- 
trate very far into the country in purſuit of their 


Some writers have affirmed, that wolves, martens, 
ſables and ermines, abound in Groenland ; but as none 
of theſe animals were ever ſeen, or even heard of there, 
| by the reverend Mr. Egede, whoſe account of this coun- 
try appears to be the beſt, and moſt authentic, and whoſe 
long reſidence in Greenland enabled him to be better ac- 
quainted with the productions of the place than moſt 
others, we ſhall, with him, reject the notion of any of 
thoſe animals being natural to Groenland. 

Serpents, li toads, newts, &c. are unknown in 
Groenland; but gnats ſwarm in the ſunumer-time, and 
are exceedingly troubleſome. | 
Partridges, which are white in winter, and grey in 
ſummer, abound here; as do ſparrows, linnets, ſnow- 


pro- birds, and ice-birds. 


A great number of ravens hover about the huts of the 
Groenlanders; as near the habitations of thoſe people, 
the ground is uſually ſtrewed with the offals of ſeals, and 
| other fiſh. Groenland likewiſe abounds with eagles and 
| falcons of a prodigious ſize, and large ſpeckled owls. 
The inſcCs of this country are bees, waſps, ſpiders, and 


ants, rats, or mice. 

The Groenlanders are fond of the ſeal, which contri- 
butes at once to their ſubſiſtence, and conveniency. 
There is ſome difference in ſeals, but the moſt - 
able ſpecies is that called the clap-miſs, which appella- 


| flies ; the people, however, are not plagued with beetles, 


Hares are found in — in great abundance; 


— 


| ſeaſon, infinite numbers of them hover about the Daniſh 


EUROPE.] 
greater propriety, and under which heads we ſhall treat 
of them in a very ample manner. 

With reſpect to ſea-fowl, the principal, in Groenland, 
is the edder-fowl, ſwarms of which, at times, ſeem to 
cover the whole ſurface of the ocean. In the winter 


colony, every evening, and take their flight to the ſea, 
regularly, the enſuing morning. In the ſpring they re- 
tire to the iſlands to lay their eggs, and hatch their young, 
and return to the continent about June or July. The 
Groenlanders are - very fond of their and their 
young ; but make no manner of uſe of their fine downy 
feathers, which are excellent in their kind, and to be 
found in large quantities in and about their neſts. 

There are three ſpecies of ducks, which are found in, 
or frequent Groenland. The firſt, which is of the 
tame-duck kind, has fine ſpeckled feathers, and lays and 
hatches its eggs in the iſlands, returning afterwards with 
its young to the continent. | 

The ſecond fort is ſmaller, has a long pointed bill, 
frequents only freſh waters, and builds its neſt in the 
flags or reeds ef rivers. | 

The third kind, which is the largeſt of all, has the 
appellation of the wood-duck, and is diſtinguiſhed by a 
ck breaſt and grey belly. 

The alkes is another kind of ſea fowl, which the 
Groenlanders are fond of feeding on ; it is leſs than a 
duck, and of a rancid taſte. But the moſt beautiful 
ſea-bird, of theſe parts, is the tungoviarſek ; this bird is 
not bigger than a lark, but its feathers are uncommonly 
elegant. Swarms of wild geeſe come to the northern 
parts of Groenland, from more ſouthern climates, in the 
ſpring, to breed ; and quit the place at the commence- 
ment of winter. Many ſea-mews build in the rocks and 
cliffs; and ſea-terns lay their eggs on the iſlands about 
Groenland. Lundes, or Groenland fea-parrots, are 
common here, as are ſea- ernes and ſea- ſnipes. 


SECT. I. 


Of the Inhabitants of Groenland, their Cuſtoms, Man- 
ners, Habits, Language, Religion, Commerce, &c. 


FT HE native Greenlanders are, without doubt, de- 
ſcended from the Schrellings, who formerly exter- 
minated the Iceland ſettlers. ** Theſe people (ſays a 


learned author) bear a near reſemblance to the Laplan- 


- 


ders and Samoides, in their perſons, complexions, and | 


way of life. 
ini 
the 


There will always be found a ſtrong af- 
between, the cuſtoms of different nations living in 

kind of climate, expoſed to the fame wants and 
neceſſities, and involved in the ſame ignorance and bruta- 
lity.” The Greenlanders are ſhort of ftature, thick 
made, and inclined to fat ; their faces are broad, their 
lips thick, and their noſes flat. They have black hair, 
black eyes, and yellow complexions, poſſeſs health and 
vigour, but have very ſhort lives. Their principal diſeaſes 
are of a ſcorbutic nature, and are greatly accuſtomed 
to weak eyes, which latter difor * 21 


piercing 


winds incident to the country, and the 


The ſmall- pox being brought theſe people in the 
year 1734, from Cor _— — With 
reſpect to ſurgery or phylic, are extremely 17 
rant; their greateſt ſpecific plaiſter, for all kinds of 
wounds, is 2 compoſition of the bark of a tree, burned 
moſs, and train oil : and all their inſtruments of ſu 
conſiſt in a common knife, fiſh-hook, and a needle. 
Their cloaths are, for the moſt part, made of rein- 
deer, or ſeal-ſkins ; as alſo of bird-ſkins, nicely dreſſed 
prepared. The mens habits are, a coat or jacket, 
with a cape or hood ſewed to it, to cover the head and 
This coat reaches nearly to the knees. Their 
very ſmall, not coming above their loins, 
not hinder them in getting into their boats; 
the ſkins the coat is made of is turned 
inward, to keep them warm. Over this coat they put on 
made of ſeal-ſkins dreſſed and tanned, with- 
out hair, in order to keep 
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| black. They keep their cloaths 
| other things, eſpecially in their victuals, they are not ſo 


| 


| mankind in 


| landers, except upon 


it 
late they appear ſometimes in more gaudy dreſſes; as ſhi 
made of ſtriped linen, and coats and breeches of red 
blue ſtuffs or cloth, which they buy of the Daniſh or 
Dutch merchants, but faſhioned after their own way: 
In theſe they make and feaſt, when they keep 
holidays on ſhore. hoſe they wore formerly were 
made of rein- deer or feal-ſkins ; but now they like better 
our ſort of worſted, of different colours, white, blue, 
and red ; which they buy of the Danes. Their ſhoes 
and boots are made of feal-ſkins, red or yellow, well- 
dreſſed, and tanned : they are nicely wrought, with folds 
behind and before, without heels, and fit well upon the 
feet. The only difference between the dreſs of the men 
and the women is, that the womens” coats are higher on 
the ſhoulders, and wider than. the mens, with higher and 
larger hoods. The married women, that have got chil- 
dren, wear much larger coats than the reſt, moſt like 
„ becauſe they muſt. carry their children in them, 

upon their backs. They wear drawers; which reach to 
the middle of the thigh, and over them breeches. The 
drawers they always keep on, and ſteep in them. Their 
breeches come down to the knee; theſe they do not wear 
in the ſummer, nor in winter, but when they go abroad; 
and as ſoon as they come home, pull them off again. 
Next to their body they wear a waiſtcoat made of young 
fawns-ſkins, with the hairy fide inward. The coat, or 
upper garment, is alſo made of fine coloured ſwansſkins 
(or, in defect of that, of feal-ſkins) trimmed and edged 
with white, and neatly wrought in the ſeams, and about 
the brim, which looks very well. Their hair, which is 
very long and thick, is braided, and tied up in a knot: 
They commonly go bare-headed, as well without as 
within-doors ; nor are they covered with hoods, but in 
caſe of rain or ſnow. T heir chief ornament and is, 
to wear glaſs beads, of divers colours, or coral, 
their necks and arms, and. pendants in their ears. 


| aiſo wear bracelets made of black ſkin ſet with pearls, 


with which they trim their cloaths and ſhoes : ſome have, 
beſides this, another fort of embellifhinenc : they: make 
long black ſtrokes between the eyes on the ft 
the chin, arms, and hands, and even upon the thighs 
and legs ; theſe they make with a needle and thread made 


pretty clean, though in 


nice : chiefly the women who have got children, are very 
dirty and flovenly, well knowing that they cannot be re- 
pudiated. But thoſe wretches are barren, or whoſe 
children are dead, and do not' know the moment they 
may be ſent away, are obliged to take more care to be 
cleanly, that they may pleaſe their huſbands. 

The Groenlanders are good-natured and orderly, but 
indolent, dull, and phlegmatic; they live peaceably 
—_ laws, aan 

In caſes of murder, which however ſeldom 
no cognizance is taken of the murderer, s the 
neareſt relation to the deceaſed thinks proper, perſonally, 
to his death. Old women, who, from the na- 
tural malice of their tongues, or their ill-natured and 
evil diſpoſitions are ſuppoſed to be witches, they kill, by 
the unanimous conſent of the neighbourhood. 

They think all the productions in nature meant for 
common. property; this naturally prevents. the idea of 
robbery, as none can ſteal, where he has a right to take 
whatever he happens to lay his hands on. But this idea 

extend to and take as freely from them, 
as their own neighbours ; which them to 
have a worſe name than 7 deſerve; as the notions 
they are brought up in, in ſome meaſure, their 
ſ inquency. 


particular occaſions, when certain 
ceremonials, at which both fexes attend, admit gf.pro- 
miſcuous intercourſe; and theſe permiſſions do not pro- 
ceed ſo much from vice as arbitrary cuſtom, for in gene- 
Lr. and 
hoſpitable. Only married are admitted to the 
above mentioned feſtivals, the unmarried of both 


upon 
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fifteen full years that he lived in Gren- huſbands in the duty of the ſeventh commandment. 
hear of more than two or three They refrain from marrying their next relations, even in 
with child unmarried ; the third degree; taking ſuch matches to be unwarrant- 
able, and quite It is likewiſe reckoned blame- 
i able, if a lad and a girl, that have ſerved and been edu- 
cated in one family, ſhould defire to be married together ; 

for they look upon them as brother and ſiſter. 

- "Phe ceremonies uſed in their marriages are as follow: 


manner when a young man likes a maiden, he commonly pro- 
as well at ir" || poſes it to the parents and relations on both ſides; and, 
victuals in | after he has obtained their conſent, he gets two or more 
licked by their half-ſarved dogs, without the leaſt idea of || old women to fetch the bride (and, if he be a ſtout fel - 
making them clean. The women think they are never fo low, he will fetch her himſelf). They go to the place 
ſweet as when waſh themſelves in urine, that being {| where the young woman is, and carry her away by force: 
deemed tir grand perfume; and a female ockaned, ima for though ſhe ever ſo much approves of the match, yet, out 
gines her ſmell to be peculiarly grateful, and even the men || of modeſty, ſhe muſt make as if it went againſt the grain, 
adopt this opinion fo far as to compliment a woman after ||. elſe ſhe will be blamed, and get an ill name, as if ſhe had 
having deen thus ſcowered, with the title of niviarſiar || been a love-fick wench. After the is brought to the 
ſuarneaks, i never hinders || bridegroom's houſe, ſhe keeps, for fome time, at a di- 
either ſex complying with the calls of nature; and || ſtance, and fits retired in ſome corner, upon a bench, 
the utenſi ſes being always in the ſame || with her hair diſhevelled, and her face, being 


: 
5 
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family, a di le efluvia arifes, which || baſhful, and aſhamed ; in the mean while, the bridegroom 
is extremely öffenſive to any but thoſe who are by long || uſes all the rhetorick he is maſter of, and ſpares no ca- 
familiarized to ſuch ſtenches. Many of theſe people || refſes to bring her to a compliance with his ardent wiſhes ; 
ſoak raw hides in thoſe very utenſils, which contributes || and the girl, being at perſuaded, yields 
conſiderably to the nauſeous ſmell of the place, and ren- || kindly to his embraces, and then lie down together, 
ders a Groenlander's habitation almoſt inſufferable. and fo the wedding is over. | 
The Groenlanders feed upon the fleſh of ſea partridges, | i is not of ſo undiſſolvable a nature 
hares, ſeals, rein-deer, and whales. Their fleſh-meat 
they eat either boiled, dried in the ſun or wind, or raw. | 
Their fiſh they either boil or dry thoroughly ; indeed it 
ves frog» han le wrong ho- 
Iybut, or ſtents, which are t in the ſummer, and 
winter ftore ; for theſe people, with all their | 
are as careful as the ant in providing for future 
ies. Seals are only to be caught in the ſummer, | 
unleſs they happen, in the winter, now and then to meet || ordinary buſineſs ; but 
ith a few floating upon the ice; the mode of preſerving |} bravery, it coſting them their lives. 
animals is by burying them under the ſnow, from 
| whence they are dug out as occaſion requires, andeaten || « 


5 


3 ** 
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ing che cal hunger when the craving appetite || 1: 
> The wamen uhal eat by themſelves ; but ny 


5 ptuouſly. they do any thing amiſs, but 

As theſe people are — 2 in their appetites, — diſeretion. Novwithſtanding 
particular in times of ſcarcity, with reſ 

they will feed upon pieces of rotten ſkins, is true, they ſhew no 

ſea weeds, flags, any kind of roots, whale's fat, train oil, || outward forms, but are 

In ſummer time they uſe wood as fuel to dreſs fuch || they order them; 

as do not chuſe to eat raw, but in winter || parents do it 


| On the death of a 
| thrown as imp 
ov» apts Sober 
other 
evening ch 
dmg by born 
| back, wrap 
and bury it under a 
cerned in the funeral 
and the mourners, 
| hideous howlin A 
3 
never heard of ſuch a thing as jealouſy am at a woman li 
wives; but they agreed very well together, ** round her 
have informed them God, im- 
porting, that in the beginni Creator made 
one man and one woman, to live in matrimony as huf- | 
band and wife; there has been fome reſentment” in the 
wives, i mind to take any 
others 
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other, not having indeed in their language any feurri- 
lous 8 as are — _ anger 
or reſentment :. and they never are known to fight ; 
but when a Groenlander conceives himſelf aggrieved 
affronted, he — aggreſſor. to a trial of ſatirical 
ſkill, or to bandy _ —_ ; 
meet accordingly, when the challenger begins firſt, and 
in a humorous poetical manner taxes his antagoniſt 
with having affronted him, and likewiſe recapitulates 
whatever r faults or follies he has been guilty of. 
The perſon chal replies in a ſimilar train, excul- 

himſelf as well as he can, and retorts by recount- 
ing the errors of the challenger. In this war of words, 
if the challenger has the advantage, his antagoniſt is 
obliged to apologize for having affronted him; but, on 
the contrary, if he is out-ſatiriſed, he muſt confeſs him- 
ſelf wrong, and beg pardon for having made the accu- 
ſation 


8 


it will, a reconcilation is ſure to take place, and the 
to conclude with the utmoſt mirth and feftivity. In 
this manner terminates the quarrels of the Groenlanders, 


and ſuch is their ſevereſt reſentment. We wiſh that 


nations which pretend to greater politeneſs and benevo- 
lence would terminate their differences in a like ſenſible 
and friendly manner, without having recourſe to that 
Gothic, unchriſtian, and inhuman practice of duelling, 


or appealing to the brutality of blows. The 
ſongs which are ſung yr A aſſemblies are likewiſe ſa- 
tires againſt their neighbours follies, or rather - 
poetical documents and reprehenſions of each 
ethers faults : the perſon who ſings always beats a little 
drum with his finger, as an accompanyment to his verſes, 
and likewiſe makes ftrange geſticulations for the greater 
entertainment of thoſe preſent. 

The part of the year is employed by theſe 


either in hunting or fiſhing, 


what | 

t upon 
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find a whale, the men ſtrike him 
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ipal they hunt is the rein- deer. To 


into the interior parts, 
r | feet in length, and hath likewiſe a 


4 


| Sj 
come to breathe at the air holes in the ice, and 
ſtriking them with lances, approaching. them, diſguiſed 
like <heir own ſpecies, that is, covered with a ſeal ſkin, 


creeping upon the ice, and wagging the head in the very 
manner ls a ſeal ; by which no the Gfoenlander 

the animal without ſuſpicion, and kills him 
with his lance. Previous to the falling of the ſnow, 
theſe people can fee the ſeals through the tranſparent ice, 


| and trace them to the openings, where are 
killed. They are likewiſe ſurprized, — mer 
pieces 


themſelves in the ſun, either upon rocks or floating pi 


| of ice. The Groenlanders angle with lines made of 
whalebone cat very IN catch 2 great . 
* 


many fiſh. The holybut is caught with lines of hemp, 
or ſeal ſkin. Salmon and roe fiſ are taken by the means 
of weirs or ſtone encloſures, into which the tide- carries 


them at flood, and at low water leaves them on dry land, 
: however, let the ſatirical conteſt conclude how | | 


Stent fiſh are caught by the means of netting extended 
upon poles ; they are dried upon the rocks in the open 
«ir, and icrve for part of the natives winter proviſion, 
being dreſſed in melted fat, or train oil. 1 b 

They have two ſorts of boats; the which the 
men alone make uſe of, is a veſſel, and ſharp pointed 
at both ends, three fathoms in length, and, at ' moſt 
but three quarters of a yard broad, with a round hole in 
the middle, juſt large enough for a man's body to enter, 
and fit down in it: the inſide of the boat is made of thin 
rafts tacked together with the ſinews of animals, and 
the outſide is covered with ſeal-ſkins, dreſſed, and with- 
out hair. No more than one can fit in it, who faſtens 
it ſo tight about his waiſt, that no water can penetrate it. 
In theſe ſmall boats they go to ſea, managing them with 
one oar a fathom long, broad at both * with which 


| they paddle about, in the moſt ſtormy weather, to catch 


ſeals, and fea fowls; and if they happen to be overſet, 
eaſily raiſe themſelves, and recover their boats by the 
means of their paddles. The kone boat is made in the 
ſame manner, but more durable, and longer, being 60 
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Soon after theſe enterprizes, the aſtoniſhing genius of 
Peter the Great, czar of Muſcovy, not only humanized, 
and poliſhed his ſubjects, who where before but a ſmall 
remove from fa but impelled them to great and 
noble undertakings. Hence the Ruffians, who ſcarce 
had any veſſels larger than a ſmall bark, began not only 
to build ſhips of a confiderable burthen, but to attempt 
new difcoveries. Theſe arduous undertakings occaſioned 
the vaſt and almoſt deſert country of Siberia to be ex- 
plored, Kamtſchatka to be diſcovered, and the ſeas on 
the north of Aſia oo ba attempts were 
began captain ing, who, on February 5, 1725, 
— - from . — Apraxim, admiral of Ruſſia, 
to begin his journey into Siberia. By his inſtructions, 
ſigned by the czar, he was obliged to inform himſelf of 
the north-eaſtern frontiers of that country, in order to 
diſcover whether tl were to, or what 


innumerable impediments, three years 
to make the voyage, which hath hitherto been per- 


commodore 


might be their diſtance from 2 of North Ame- 
rica; ane if any could be obtained that way by 
ſea, He travelled through Siberia, y 1 partly 
in boats by rivers, till he came to tſchatka, 
in the 56th deg; of north lat. and about long. 94- 30. eaſt 
from London. Tt ftands on a river of the ſame name, 
which rutis*to the eaſt, and about 120 miles from the 
town falls into the Sleeping Sea, as it is called in the map 
annexed 
lume of F. Du Halde's deſcription of China. Captain 
Beering ſailed from the river Kamtſchatka the 14th of 
1728, and the $th of Auguſt found the latitude to 
< 30 min. On the 15th the lat. was 67. 18. 
in thought proper not to proceed, as he 
4X. a leſt ſome d 

ward, and was ve con winds 
might prevent his return to Kamtſchatka before the end 
was a ridge of mountains covered 
the ſhore, Kamtſchatka to this 
| AA like a . 
the the captain to the river of tſchatka, 
— in Lower Kamtſchatka: June the 5th, 


30 
captain 


pect to Beering's ſecond voyage, we know 


little more than that he began it about the 

penetrated as far as the ifle of Japan, and then fai 
ward about 80 leagues, after which he was ſhi 
an iſland hitherto unknown, where he and moſt 
of his c 


terſburg, who accom 1 . 
ler, with — of ſome of his compani 
means to build, out. of the ruins of their great ſhip, a 
lietle ſhallop, in which himſelf, and nineteen others, 

ing through a adventures, 


enterprize, however, and from fome 
re A ity of a north- 
is : ined; that is, by ſumming up the 


Japan 


to captain Beering's voyage, in the ſecond vo- | 


| fay that every n 


| others, are the belt adapted for ſuch voyages, as 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


ſailed from thence to the North Cape of Aſia; and Beer- 
ing failed from the faid North Cape, to the iſles of 
Japan. Hence the voyage hath been completely per- 
formed, though not throughout 
Yet theſe inconteſtible proofs, and the late voyage of 
commodore Phipps (now lord Mulgrave) clearly evinces, 
that although a north-eaſt 
uſeleſs with reſpect to commercial purpoſes. For, though 
the yp apr, wh China, or Japan, is much 
ſhorter thi 


the ſame perſons. 
really exiſts, yet it is 


way than by the uſual track, 


be od 


formed, by doubling the Cape of Good-Hope, in leſs 
than one. We ſhall, however, for the gratification of 
our readers, give a conciſe, but ſuccinct account of 


Phipps's voyage, as it is not only the lateſt 


and moſt important, but one of the moſt entertaining 
that hath been publiſhed by thoſe who have explored, or 


attempted to explore, the North Seas. 


An account of an expedition undertaken by order of his preſent 

12 725 or making diſcoveries towards the Norib-polk, 

conducted by the honourable Conflantine Jul Pligg: 

(now lord ng 2 one of =_ lords of the admiralty, 

a captain 0 royal navy, and member liament 
— ; n 


An application having been made by the R OCi 
to the earl of Sandwich: firſt lord 2A iſſioner _ _ 
admiralty, for an expedition to be made, in order toaſcer- 
tain how far navigation was practicable towards theNorth- 


| pole, his lordſhip communicated the ſame to his majeſty, 


who was graciouſly pleaſed to countenance the 
and order the expedition to be undertaken with every aſ- 
ſiſtance, and enco that could give it ſucceſs. - 
It is but juſtice to the firſt lord of the admiralty, to 
eceſſary was amply provided which could 
promote the deſign of the enterprize, or give convenience 
or comfort to thoſe engaged in it. The veſſels choſen 
for the expedition were two bomb-ketches, which, of all 


Theſe vel 
reaſe, to 


Carcaſe, 


are unc 


ſtout, and not over la 
ſels, — 2 names were the 2 


„ encreaſe their natural ſtrength, had a 


ſoned oak plank, 


For the comfort and i E) 
men, „ beef and pork 


een 
buts of porter to be double brewed from the beſt 
and malt, plenty of coals to be ſtowed in the ſhi 
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ſurrounded ſuddenly by the ice; the commodore 2 ice, they dug pits, which immediately filled with clear, 
orders to ſtand to the ſouthward, but this being ſoon || ſoft, ſweet water. | 
found impoſſible, by the continual accumulation of the On the firſt of Auguſt, the commodore being de- 
ice, both ſhip's companies were obliged to have recourſe || ſirous of ſurveying the weſternmoſt of the ſeven iſlands 
to their ice-anchors and ice-poles, in order, if poſſible, ¶before- mentioned, ordered the ſhips to be made faſt 
to extricate themſelves from the imminent danger with || to ti main body of ice with ice-anchors; a method 
which they were nearly enveloped ; but this they found frequently practiled by the Greenland fiſhing veſſels: 
impoſſible till the evening, when the ice beginning to open, this being effected, a party ſet forward upon the excur- 
they hoiſted out their long- boats, and towed the ſhips ſion, conſiſti of the principal officers and gentlemen, 
round a prodigious large cape of ice; in doing which, || the pilots, ſome prime failors ſelected from both 
both veſſels, however, received ſome damage. ſhips. They continued their progreſs, ſometimes row- 
On the gth of July they loſt ſight of each other, but ng the boat, and ſometimes drawing it over the ice, and 
Joined company the next day ; when the weather being || at 1 with ſome difficulty, reached the land; where 
intenſely cold, it was agreed by the officers, that every they found a fine herd of deer, ſo tame that their ap- 
man ſhould be allowed daily two quarts of porter, and || proach did not in the leaſt intimidate them. A proof, 
a pint of brandy. | A” ſays the Journaliſt, that animals are not naturally afraid 
They now failed through vaſt mountains of floating || of man, till, by the fate of their aſſociates, they are 
ice, and were continually in imminent danger of being || taught the danger of approaching them; a proof too, 
cruſhed to pieces. At the ſame time it was generally || that animals are not deſtitute of reflection, otherwiſe, 
agreed among the officers, that no diſcovery could be || how ſhould they conclude, that what has befallen their 
made towards the North- pole in that direction; they fellow animals, will certainly happen to them, if they 
therefore changed their courſe, and on the 11th of July, || run the like riſque?” They aſcended the hizheft hi 
having worked themſelves out of the moving mountains || but were diſappointed in the proſpect they expected by 
of ice, they began to coaſt a vaſt icy continent, if we || the hazineſs of the weather. On returning to the ſhips, 
may be allowed the expreſſion. This prodigious maſs || they found, to their great ſurprize, that by grappling to 
of ice extended towards the north-eaft, to an immenſe || the ice they were in the moſt imminent danger of loli 
diſtance, and they had a tolerably clear ſea till the 13th, || them both; for the looſe. ice had cloſed fo faſt —_ 
when came to anchor in Smearingburgh harbour, || them, that it was deemed impracticable to diſengage them, 
in G nd, or Spitzbergen. This harbour was firſt || and they had great reaſon to fear that both the ſhips 
_ diſcovered by the Dutch, who here erected proper build- || would be cruſhed to pieces 
ings, and convenient ſheds for boiling the oil from the || ſo dreadful an accident, the e prudently 
fat of whales, inſtead of barreling up their fleſh to be || dered a great number of men to form a dock in the ſolid 
boiled at home. They likewiſe erected a village, and ice, ſufficiently large to moor both ſh 
endeavoured to fix a colony here, but every individual of || performance of this arduous 


— 


the ſettlers periſhed in the enſuing winter. The frag- || alacrity and expedition, both veſſels and crews were 


ments of this village are ſtill to be traced, and the im- almoſt miraculouſly preſerved. No ſooner were 


preſſion of the ſtoves, kettles, cauldrons, troughs, ovens, || thus ſecured, than a general council was ſummoned f 


&c. remained in their proper ſhapes in the ice | after all the officers, pilots, and maſters of both ſhips, to c 
— abies vac Bread. — 8 Wk 5 
atte a ſimilar ſettlement; but in this attempt like- | muſt either winter upon 
wiſe ten out of fifteen perſons periſhed in the winter of || the 3 Hands, or drag their boats over the 
the year 1772, notwith ing the natural hardineſs of || ice, and launch them into the open 
thoie who were choſen to ie experiment. Yet both || the continual accumulation of 
Engliſhmen and Ruſſians wintered in this inhoſ- | 
itable climate, (though not through choice but neceſ- | 
fy) and afterwards returned into their own country, | 
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as we ſhall have * hereafter = —_ 1 
Though the ice ſet in apace, oun 
hot in proportion as they were at a diſtance from the 
water ; for in the cabin, the thermometer was at only 56 
degrees; at ſome diſtance from the ſhore, in the open air, 
it roſe to go; and being carried to the top of a high 
mountain, the quickſilver aſcended 10 degrees higher. 
Having taken in their water, they ſet fail on the 19th of || 


uly. 

J On the ach of July, they found themſelves enveloped | 
by immenſe ſhoals and mountains of ice; and on taking 
2 view from the maſt-head, they diſcovered a vaſt icy con- 
tinent and ſeven ſmall ĩſlands, being then in 8o deg. 47 min. 
north lat. and 21 deg. 10 min. eaſt long. Here, ſays the 
journal, the whole proſpect was more pleaſing and pic- 
tureſque than they had yet beheld in this remote region. 
The very ice in which were beſct looked ifi 

and put forth a thouſand glittering forms; and the tops 


— 


— 


of the mountains, which they could ſee like ſparkling || man 

ms at a vaſt diſtance, had the appearance of ſo many || three 

ver ſtars illuminating a new firmament. On the ice || and that 

were many bears, ſome of which came ſo near the ſhips || ſhip. T 

as to be _—_——— r ſcent 

eating; where no better is to be pur fore, 

S account e durning on 

many of them as large as the largeſt oxen, and wei proved to 

heavier. In many parts of their body they are mu were nearly rly to 


on the flank, a blow with a muſquet will hardly 
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| dead; ind, in ber retreat, he > Br the dam, hut ſcratrhing his- head very ſignificantly faid, “ Rat it, 


- 


C7 > 


- whey ſhe had got at ſome diſtance, locked back and 


not mortally. It would have 


concern expreſſed by this poor beaſt in the dyin 
ments of her expiring , ſhe was rely 
wounded, and could put crawl to the here 
they lay, ſhe carried the had fel 
away, as ſhe had done the before, tore it in 

and laid it down before them; and when ſhe faw that 
they refuſed to eat, ſhe laid her paws firſt upon one, and 
then upon the other, and endeavoured to raiſe them up. 
All this while it was pitiful" to hear her moan. When 
ſhe found ſhe could not ſtir them, the went off; and, 


moaned, and that not availing her to entice them away, 

ö and ſmelling round them, began to lick 

r wounds." She went off a fecond time, as 
and having crawled a few paces, looked 

her, and, for ſome time, ftoed moaning. 

ſing to follow her, ſhe returned 


* 


"2nd round the other, pawing ther 
r Piachag, at Jaft, that they were cold and 
raifed her head towards the ſhip, and, like 


„ and 
cold, 


parties, and left cap- 
of the ſhips with the remain- 


a re 
ty mig eines, had thrown off their 
mien ob + a great that 
uch good 1 oft, rejetied their 
might at their difficulties. 

Hence the harnefſed to draw 

ance ;z nor the leaſt aMiifted ; they the 

ſhip's muſic 18 2 

at the '2 man, 

| ater 

with aſton but one 

mile at the ex the time 

| ſelf and 
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fortify 
would affail 
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11 
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the 


of fleſh the had fetched 


LF 


11 
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0 
come | 
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| | | of 2 from now amd ume puzzled to k¹owWw, whether I had beſt 
any but untecting minds, to have marked the at donate 5 
mo- 


jump intorthecſea after the pate, or go and let the com- 
modore 'kiowd what à confohnded accident I have met 
with.“ After mature delibetation upon this weighty 


matter, it-was at bagd agreed, that the cook ſhould 
throw  himfelf upon commodore's mercy, and truſt 
to has 


nature, For (obſerved olle of the mates 
his is 2 kind-hearted gemman, and will never 
take away 2 man's life for a lip upon the ice; beſides, it 
was 2 r for a fat man, and commodore would 
rather ſoſt all the plate in the great cabin, that? loſe 
cooke.” This curious mode of reaſoning, in ſome mea- 
ſure, comforted the cook; he did not, however, chooſe 
to go to the commodore, till he had diſpatched the mate3 
to carry the remainder of the proviſions, and to in- 
| form that gentleman of the diſaſter which had befallen 
him. When the commodore had heard the tale, he 
alked where the cook was.—** He's blubbering and cry- 
| ing behind, an pleaſe your honour,” ſays one of them. 
hen the cook came up, Cook, ſaid the commodore, 
bring me your dinner, I will dine to day with my com- 
rades.” * My dinner,” ſaid the cook, a pound of the 
| fleſh next my heart, if your honour likes it.” This re- 
ply, uttered with the voice of fincerity, pleaſed the com- 
| modore more than the moſt ſumptuous entertainment 
would have done. 1 5 
{| Soon after dinner, word was brought, that the whole 
2 I tuation, and was parting ; 
| and that the ſhips were affoat. The men were inſtantly 
ordered to the ſhips to aſſiſt in working them. This joy 
was, however, ſhort-lived; for the ice reaſſumed its for- 
mer fituation, and, what, was worſe, the ſhips, from 
having deen ſet a- float, were. in more danger of being 
| cruſhed to pieces than bole.” The gms both ſhips 
now thought their condition more deſperate: than ever; 
none could go back to the boats, as it was nec that 
all hands ſhould be employe: in defending the ſhips from 
immediate — wi Ts, jaar But when all 
were exhauſted with fatigue, an ittle hope ſeemed 
to remain, providence, on a — Li. — A 
and 


briſk wind ſprung up, the ice ſuddenly ſepai 
e loudeſt 
themſelves, 


broke aſunder, with a noiſe which exceeded 
clap of thunder; ſome fragments formed 
almoft inſtantaneouſiy, into huge mountains, Ind others 
coaleſced into plains, while various channels be- 
of waters. Eyery countenance c Jt 
all hearts revived, and the fails were ſpread wi 
A was diſpatched to regain the boa 
| men with difficulty. © And 
the author of the journal, 
| ice which had 


— 


One remarkable piece —— 


amd ator 
magnificent _ large and completely formed, that a 
loop of conſiderable burthen might failed through 


it without lowering her maſt. Another repreſented a 
church, with windows, and pillars, and domes; and a 
third, a table, with icicles ing round it like the 
fringes of a damaſk table-cloth. A fertile jmagination 
ight here find entertainment 1 ; for, as has already 
ili that art or nature 

ight here be fancied.” 
ps now determined to fteer i for 
ing | tillt he 


ber, when the ſhips parted in a. gale 


id not come into company again till the 
ſame month, when. they met Harwich, 


of a noxth- „ 
n the accompliſhment of 
that capfain Middle- 


by. oo 94. # | C4 upon that 
IK 


EUROPE. ] 
$0001. as a bribe from the members 
to defeat the undertaking, or at leaſt to conceal 


navigator who 
vo in conſequence of it, 1 
Newfoundland and the coaſt of the 


The next navi 
Sir Martin Forbither, the diſcoverer of Greenland. 
was unſucceſsful in his enterprize, made about the year 
1576; but, like his predeceſſor, Sebaſtian Cabot, in- 
fed upon its poſſibility and practicability. 

In 855 Sir Humphry Gilbert, by the direction of Sir 
Francis Walſingham, principal of 
upon the ſame n to N and the great 
river St. Lawrence in Canada, took poſſeſſion of the coun- 
try in the name of queen Elizabeth, and ſettled a fiſhing- 
trade there. This voyage was made upon the 
of a certain Greek mariner, who poſitively affirmed to 
fome Engliſh gentlemen, that himſelf had paſſed through 

a great ſtreight to the north of * 4 from the north- 

welt ocean, and offered to be the pilot for the diſcovery, 

but died before he came into England. 
In 1583, Mr. John Davis, having undertaken, with 

two barks, to {earch out the 9 


coaſt, made farther 
diſcoveries in theſe and named the land he came to 
Cape Deſolation, being a part of Groenland; where he | 
found many pieces of fur and wool like beaver's, and | 
ex commodities with the natives, who often 


ired to him in their canoes, bringi -ſkins, white 
S 
in lat. 64, 
ore as Forbiſher had before brought into England. 
In 1586, he made a ſecond voyage to the ſame coaſt, 


ſearching out many places towards the weſt; and the next 
„ he came to the lat. 72. 12. the 
to the weſtward. He gave 
the land, which is part of 


Fear, in 2 third voy 

4 ls _ ir $2 
the name of London Coaft to 
| - and che fireight 


; 
1 


j 
f 


- 


He . 


Rate, failed | 


15, where he found a great quantity of ſuch | 


| 


L' A:N N i 19 
Wi. do not read. of any mor * es from E 
r e laſt ex ion of 


William Bafin in 1610, until the reign of king Charles I. 
when captain Luke Fox was ſent upon the ſame deſign in 
1630, in his majeſty's named the Charles, victu- 
alled for 18 months 


Nelſon, 
But- 


em- 


Farewell A I on 
» 1 $027 - DO 


ike purpo 
I of Refolution, 
| 5 a$ alſo thoſe of Manſ- 
field; from de ſtrered over a os hey ee weſt- 

of port Nelſon, and named the land New-South- 

ales: hereabouts meeting with captain Fox, they 
| congratulated each ather, but were ſoon ſeparated by 
| foul weather. Captain James ſtill continued roving up 
and down, and giving names to divers laces; ſuch as 
| cape Henrietta ia, Lord Weſton's Hand, the earl of 
Briſtol's iſland, Sir Thomas Roe's iſland, eart of Danby's 
| land, Charlton ifland, &c. In this laſt he” wintered, 
in lat. 52, 3, and having built a itt! pinnaer out of 
bis ſhip, paſſed over to Cary's Swan's Neſt, whence 
he returned to cape Charles, and Saliſbury iffe, and ar- 
rived on the coaſt of England in 16333. 


attempt was made by captain Middleton, 
ntioned; and many imag ii 5 
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ing, at fame time, 


through Hudſon 
de of great benefit and ady 
that it would be 


to ſuch 
ſhips or veſ- 
find out 
Judion's bay 
the owners of 
or veſſels, ſhall be entitled to receive, as a 
ſuch diſcovery, the ſum of 20,0001. 
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20 
been diſcovered ; and no ſprings or wells have yet been 
found. The mountains about South-Haven are 
high, eſpecially on the left; and in the midſt of the har- 
bour is an iſland called Dead-man's Iſland, becauſe ſuch 
as die in the are uſually buried there. "The next 
capacious haven 1s that called by the Dutch, Maurice 
bay, where ſome of them have wintered : near this place 
were a few built by the Dutch for the conve- 
niency of making their oil: and this place they call 
8 , or Smearingburg, or the Haerlem Cookery. 
In the north bay there is an iſland called Vogel-S 
dy the Dutch (i. e. Bird-Song), from the great noiſe 
which the fowls make when they take their flight. Deer- 
Sound is fo called from the abundance of deer which feed 
about it, though the ſoil ſeems to be all flates ſet edge- 
wiſe (Harris's collection.) Muſcle-Haven lies at the 
mouth of the W , north of which, Martens fays, 
he ſailed to $1 degrees, and ſaw ſeven iſlands, but could 
not h them becauſe of the ice : the loweſt part 
of that country lies about this harbour. The Waygate, 
mentioned here, muſt not be miſtaken for the famous 
ſtreight of that name, which lies between Nova Zembla 
and the main land of Samoieda. Waygate here meant 
is a harbour, of which the Dutch voyagers ſay they 
do not know whether it goes through the country, They 
call it by this name becauſe of the winds which fre- 
there ; and about this place, they tell us, 
is low, and adorned with ſmall hills. 
field harbour is ſo called becauſe it abounds with deer. 


- 


- Alderman Freeman's inlet, called by the Dutch, Walter | 


's Fort ; is the large mouth of a river which 
yet diſcovered. The voyages mention alſo the 
| lin, Daniſh, Hamburg, and Magdalen havens ; 
with one called the Bay of Love, but not ſo diſtinctly 
enable us to judge whether they be different from 
already mentioned, with Dutch or Engliſh names. 
we muſt not to mention Bell 
weſtern coaſt of this country, where, in the year 
1630, eight Engliſh failors wintered, and ſuffered very 


great hardſhips, during 9 months and 12 days, the ſin- 


gular circumſtances of which we ſhall 
ter. 
above is from the concurrent teſtimonies of moſt 
voyagers, previous to the late expedition under com- 
modore Phipps, The account given by the writer of 
voyage, corroborates what they 
fome new parti —ͤ— —H 4 ＋ tran- 
ſcribe it. This country (fays the journaliſt) is ſtony, 
and as far as can be ſeen, full of mountains, precipices, 
and rocks. Between theſe are hills of ice, 
as it ſhould ſeem, by torrents that flow from the melting 
of the ſnow on the fides of thoſe towering elevations, 
which being once are continually encreaſed 


Roe- | 


, on 


have ſaid, and adds 


| cold even at this ſeaſon, and the froſt continues without 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


ſo much admire. the diſtance and danger of 
carrying larg® blocks of ſtone, may be the reaſon that 
no trials have been made to manufacture them. 
ſoutherly and weſterly fides of thoſe rocks, 
the plants, herbs, and moſſes liar to this country. 
On the. northerly and eaſterly ſides, the wind ſtrikes 
ſo cold when it blows from theſe quarters, that it pe- 
riſhes every kind of vegetable. Theſe plants g 
ion in a very ſhort time. Till the middle of 


the latter end of 


in a great meaſure, to the dung of birds, who 
build breed their Joung here in ſummer, and in the 
winter retire to more favourable climates. 


The rocks and precipices are full of 6ſſures and clefts, 


which afford convenient harbour for birds to lay their 
eggs, and breed their young in ſafety. Moſt of theſe 
birds are water-fowls, and ſeek their food in the fea: 
ſome indeed are birds of prey, and purſue and kill others 
for their own ſuſtenance, but theſe are rare ; the water- 
fowl eat ſtrong and fiſhy, and their fat is not to be en- 
dured. They are fo numerous about the rocks, as ſome- 
times to darken the air when riſe in locks ; and 
ſcream fo horribly, that the ring with their noiſe. 

| © The air about Spitzbergen is never free from icicles ; 
if you look through the ſun-beams tranſverſely as you fit 
in the ſhade, or where you ſee the rays confined in a body, 
inſtead of dark motes as are ſeen here, you ſee myriads of 
ſhining icles that ſpangle like diamonds ; and when 


tar in the ſeams of ſhips when they lie ſheltered from the 
wind, theſe ſhining atoms ſeem to melt away, and de- 
ſcend like dew.” | 


y Nr ſun- 


air is tolerably calm during the months of June, J 
and Auguſt ; not but the wind ſometimes blows incredi 


intermiſſion. The ſea-water here is leſs ſalt than in 


by the ſnow in winter, and the rain in ſummer, which |} ſoutherly climates, and changes its colour with the ſky, 


often freezes as ſoon as it falls. By looking 
hills, a ftran 
of trees, , Churches, ruins, ſhips, whales, mon- 
ſters, and all the various forms that fill the univerſe. Of 
the ice hills, there are ſeven that more particularly attract 
the notice of ſtr j. Theſe are known by the name 
the Seven Icebergs, and are thought to be the higheſt 
the kind in that country. When the air is clear, and 


; 
5 


115 
J 


#1 


f 


pr 


1 


on theſe || that is, in a clear air it appears 
may fancy a thouſand different ſhapes |} ſphere is overcaſt with clouds, it ſeems gr 


| tached pieces of low lands, which 


blue, when the atmo- 


fog it is ellow, and quite black in gon —_ 


2 — above the 


horizon without — 
is appearing either in the eaſtern 
parts heavens. face of this coun- 


try exhibits ſcarce any thing but ru rocks and bar- 
ren mountains that riſe into the clouds, or vallies choaked 


with ſnow ; but in a fine 


' recompenced by the 
water, h is at once healthful and 


|} berries, wall-pepper, and houſcleek. ** Theſe, ſays a 
learned author, are conſidered as effecual remedies ſup- 
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the taſte, but is mild and eſculent, to the 
late, and ſuch an excellent anti- ſcorbutic, that the ſea- 
men term it the Gift of God. Although the ſhips em- 
loyed in the whale-fithery are, of all others, the beſt 
þ plied with good proviſions, and plenty of freſh-water, 
yet the mariners are in theſe northern latitudes much 
more * to the * than in any ſouthern 
voyage. The attack of the malady is here more ſudden, 
and the progreſs of it more rapid. The patient feels its 
ptoms encreaſe as he advances nearer the pole ; nor 
= he enjoy the leaſt alleviation until the weather ſoftens 
in the month of July, which is very moderate, and 
indeed the only interruption of winter. Then the ſcurvy- 
appears in plenty as an infallible cure, and per- 
= wonders, reſtoring, in a few days, to health and 
vigour, thoſe who were ſeemingly in the laſt mortal ſtage 

of the diſtemper.” ; 3 

The other vegetable productions of this country are, 
poppies, helebore, dandelion, mountain-heath, ſaxifrage, 


dwarf-willow, &c. but all are ſmall and — in their || 
growth; the natural conſequence of a ſcanty ſoil and 
| | AS for the fiſh on this coaſt, they deſerve notice, bes 


inclement ſky. 
Here is an aquatic 
called the rock plant ; the leaves are ſhaped like a man's 
„about fix feet long, of a dull yellow colour, the 
ftalk is round and ſmooth, and of the ſame colour with 
the leaf, it riſes tapering, and ſmells like muſcles. It 
in the water, and riſes in height, in proportion to 
the depth of water in which it is found. ; 

In the year 17 
named Cracraft, brought to England ſeveral pieces of 

Id, which he found accidentally in a hunting excur- 
; ou among the rocks of Spitzbergen. This diſcovery, 
however, was not proſecuted. Alabaſter, Selenites, and 
Lapis Spicularis are found here; and naturaliſts conjec- 
ture that the country abounds in iron ore. 

Few land-birds are ſeen in this country, except par- 
tridges, a few birds of the ſnipe kind, fome ſmall birds 
that, even in this dreary climate, ſometimes warble 
ſweetly, the ſnow-bird and the ice-bird ; the latter is a 
ſmall but very beautiful bird; in ſize and ſhape it re- 


ſembles the turtle-dove, but the plumage, when the ſun | 


thines upon it, is of a bright yellow, like the golden 
ing in the peacock's tail, and almoſt dazzles the eye to 
Ewa 


The Greenland fox differs but little in ſhape from 
thoſe we are acquainted with ; but, in colour, there is 
no fimilitude, for the body is white and the head black. 
Foxes are ſeen here in great plenty ; they are exceeding 
fwift, and fubtle ; ſo that 'it 1s a difficult matter to 
catch them. author of commodore Phipps's voyage 
fays, * The Dutch ſeamen report, that when the 
foxes) are hungry, will feign themſelves d 


riſe and make them their prey.” 

The deer of this country are large, „ and , 
with branching horns, ſhort tails, and long ears. ir 
fleſh is of an admirable flavour; and, in the ſummer 
ſeaſon, they are exceeding fat, which is owing to their 
feeding on the yellow moſs ; this natural ſtore of fat ena- 
bles them to ſubſiſt during the winter; many of them 
are, however, ſtarved to death; and all in general appear 
extremely thin and meagre in the lb On this occa- 
ſion a learned gentleman ſays, © In all probability theſe 
animals fleep in caverns, 2 the winter, like the 


— 


| ſeals, ſea-horſes, whales, &c. 


ble peculiar to this country, | 


are fringed with hair like thoſe of a man. 


of the ears, 
ford them a ſharp hearing. 


- and 
when the ravenous birds come to feed upon them, they | 


— 


G R E E N I. AN b. | ” 


don her cubs ; notwithſtanding which attachment, when 
a bear is found dead, his fellows will eat him without the 
leaſt ſcruple. Theſe creatures are ſo ſtimulated with 
hunger, that they 2 venture to attack whole 
armed crews, and have been known to take to the water; 
and attempt to board large veſſels. They are fo tenacious 
of life, that they ſometimes eſcape with many ſhots in 
their bodies. {hey are attacked with muſquets and 
lances ; and, when at bay, riſe on their hind legs, and 
frequently break the lances of the affailants ; ſo that 
are not aſſaulted without imminent danger; they take to 
the water naturally, and ſometimes, when attacked in that 
element, dive like an otter. | | 
Here are innumerable fwarms of water-fowl, ſuch as 
are common to all the northern countries of Europe, and 
Of the latter, and the 
mannemof taking them, we ſhall treat in the ſucceeding 


ſection, 
8 E. C s IV. 
Of the Greenland Whale, and NM hale-Fifhery. 


cauſe the taking them is the ſole motive. that bri 
ſhips into thoſe ſeas, where the whale-fiſhing is — 


on with great profit. The true large whale differs from 


the reſt of the fiſh fo called, by his having no teeth, in- 
ſtead of which, on each fide of the upper jaw, 
the whale-bone, in four or five hundred different 9 45g 


| at equal diſtances, ſome exceeding twelve feet in length, 
37, a well known Greenland eaptain, | 


and a foot broad at bottom, growing narrow upwards, 
like the ſticks of a fan inverted, the largeſt of them weigh- 
ing about twenty pounds. He contracts and dilates the 
diſtances of thoſe blades at the ſhutting and opening his 
mouth, making them ſerve as ftrainers, to ſeparate the 
water from the ſhrimps, prawns, and ſuch ſmall fiſh as 
his food conſiſts of; and for the fame purpoſe, on the in- 
ſide of the bone, next to the tongue, grows a quantity of 
hair, to make ftill a finer percolation, or ſtraini 
which is the more neceſſary, becauſe, — the 
bulk of a whale's body, the throat of the largeſt is not 
above a foot wide. "The head makes near a third part of 
the whole body, with very ſmall eyes in the midft of it, 
conſidering the fize of the creature, and the eye-lids 
nſtead 
appear on the outſide only two holes, ſo 
ſmall, that they can hardly be found out, and will 
ſcarce admit of a ſingle ſtraw; but within the head 
have a larger orifice, and are formed like ears, which af - 
On the top of the head he 
has two pipes, for the drawing in and out of the air, and 
diſcharging the water which he ſwallows in his mou 
and which is forced out through theſe holes in a vaſt 
quantity, and to a great height. The tongue is ver 
large ** ſome winks of the ſize of an ordinary — 
pack, and will yield near ſix h of oil. 


bones are hard, like thoſe of four-footed beaſts; but, | 


His 
inſtead of having one large cavity in the middle, are 
porous, and full of marrow. His belly and back are 
quite red ; his fleſh 'is coarſe and hard, like that of a 
bull, mixed with many finews, and is very 22 

becauſe the fat lies between the fleſh and the ſkin. The 
fat is mixed with finews, which holds the oil as a fi 
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22 A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


The method of catching whales is thus: as, ſoon-as a || to be the food. upon which the whales chiefly live: the 
ſhip arrives at 2 large field of ice, as it is texmed, three or ö ſea hereabouts is ſo covered with theſe inſects, that it ap- 
four boats are put out to watch for the whale's comut pears quite black; which is a ſign, to thoſe who go about 
from beneath the ice, which is judged of by the noile || catching of whales, that they are like to make a 
they make in approaching and ing. When the whale || booty. The whales generally delight in that part ot the 
gains the ſurface of the water, the harpooner ſeizes the || ſea which produces theſe inſects. 1 | 
oppottunity to dart the harpoon either into his body, or |}. Of the whale kind there are alſo the dragon fiſh, long, 
near his ſpout, for there is no ſtriking into the bone of || thin, grey and glittering, with two fins on his back, 


his head, When the whale is ſtruck, the other boats || and two holes, through which he ſpouts the water. 


another, The man at the helm obſerves which way the || whale, and the lips are of a browni 


which are near at hand approach to give aſſiſtance, and The Butſhorf, or laced head, is fixteen feet long, with 
an oar is put up at the head of the harpooner's boat, who || a 1 527 in his neck, a brown back, and a white belly. 
wounded the animal, and they cry out, fall / 5 upon he white-fiſh is as long as the butſhorf, but much 
which token other boats from the ſhip join thoſe already || fatter. | 

concerned, to render every needful help as exigences may || The ſea-unicorn whale is from ſixteen to twenty feet 
require. As ſoon as the whale is ſtruck, they take care to || in length, with a ſpout-hole in his neck, and projecting 
give him rope enough, for otherwiſe, when he goes down, || from his ſnout a fine wreathed horn, for which he is 
us he frequently does, he would inevitably fink the boat ; || principally valued. The throne of his Daniſh majeſty 
and this rope he draws ſo quick, that if it were not well || is entirely compeſed of theſe horns, which were for- 
watered, it would ſet the boat on fire. The line faſtened || merly deemed ſpecifics againſt poiſon. | | 

to the harpoon is fix or ſeven fathom long, and is called The Fin-fiſh whale is as long as the blubber, or whale- 
the forerunner ; it is made of the fineſt and ſofteſt hemp |} bone whale, but it is not above a third part as bulky; it 
that it may flip the eaſier ; to this they join a heap of || is known by the fin on the back near the tail, and by the 
lines, of ninety or an hundred fathom each ; and when || ſpouting up of the water more violently, and higher than 
there are not enough in one boat, they borrow from || the other whale. The back is ſtraighter than that of a 


. | . colour, appearing 
rope goes, and ſteers the boat accordingly, that it may || like a twiſted rope. The whalebane hangs from the 


run exactly out before; for the whale runs away with the || upper lip, as it does in the whale, but not out of the 


line as faſt as the wind, and would overſet the boat if it || mouth at the ſides, as in that animal. The inſide of the 


were not kept firait : during which the other boats row || mouth, between the whaleboges, is all over hairy, and is 


before, and obſerve which way the line ſtands, and fome- |} of a blue colour, that is, when the bone 


to grow; 


times pull it: if they feel it Riff, it is a ſign the whale || for the other is brown with yellow ftreaks, which are 


ſtill pulls in ſtrength; but if it hangs looſe, and the boat | thought to be the oldeſt. The colour of this fiſh is like 
lies equally high, before and behind, upon the water, 


that of a tench ; and the ſhape of the body is long and 


they pull it in gently, but take care to lay it fo, that the || lender. The tail is flat like that of the whale, and he 
_ whale may have it eaſily again, if he recovers ftrength : || ſeldom appears till the whales are gone. All theſe crea- 


* 


Wards taken X. crew of another ſhip, he is returned || the atmoſphere they are ſeized with the cramp in their 


* 
5 


their fleſh ferments, creating ſuch a fteam, as inflames || purſued by the ſaw-fiſh, or ſword-fiſh, ſome of which 


L , 


weak eyes. When they ſee him ſpout out blood, they || ace twenty feet long. This fiſh is ſhaped like a man's 


merly to make their oil upon the ſpot, but at preſent the 
' blubber is barrelled up, and brought to England, Holland, 


rather neglected; and ſome ſhips even return from the || the fiſhermen- enjoy the fruits of the victory. I here is 
whale 


| wege, no frothy than a certain latitude, and there || the name of the hay, which is of the ſhark kind 


4 yets looſe. When this happens, however, if he is after- || ſome naturaliſts have concluded, that from the change i 


harpoon, which is always diſtinguiſned by a peculiar 
I | 


for cutting him up. In order to this, they hawl him || projects from his ſnout, of different lengths, .accordi 
cloſe to the ſhip-ſide, and with great knives flice his fides, || to the different fizes of the fiſh, ſometimes fmooth 


currents. The ſhips that uſe this trade uſually 


from 30 to 50 men, fix or ſeyen boats, and from 400 to from the whale as if they had been dug — 
| 800 hogſheads of blubber. Their arms conſiſt of ſixty || The liver of this fiſh abounds in oil, and is ex 


much blubber as a middling ſize whale. 


they take care, however, not to give him too much line, || tures ſwim before the wind, and are obſerved to tumble 
' becauſe he ſometimes entangles it about a rock, and fo || immediately before ſtorms ; a circumſtance from which 


to thoſe who hrſt wounded him, as that is known by the 


OT I 


variety of enemies, be- 
They begin to ſtink as ſoon as they expire, and || ſides the vermin which adhere to his body like lice ; he is 


know that he draws towards his end, and then prepare || arm, and his eyes are remarkably prominent, his ſword 


raiſing the blubber by a hook _ which they || ſharp, like a real ſword, ſometimes indented. like a ſavy ; 
lift up as they cut: and in this work they muſt be ex- |} hence the creature is called either ſword-fiſh, or faw+fith. 
treme]y expeditious, otherwiſe the ſharks which abound || A very few of theſe animals will attack and maſter: 
here will have a greater ſhare of the fleſh than the whalers || great whale ; yet when they have ſlain him, they cat 
themiel ves. Of the reat flakes of fleſh they uſed for- part of him but the tongue. In calm weather the fiſher- 
men lie upon their oars as ſpectators of this combat, un- 
| til they perceive the whale at the laſt gaſp, then they xow 
&c. to be boiled at leiſure, the huts at Spitzbergen being || towards him, and his enemies retiring at their oach, 


8 


— — 


ry without ſeeing that country, ſuch veſlels || another more deſperate enemy of the whale, known b 


3 
ing without being moleſted by a lee ſhore, ice, or || are of different ſizes, from one to three fathoms . 
ieces 


carry || The hay is ſo voracious, that it tears large p 


— 


lances, fix fea-horſe lances, , ten Jon 

harpoons for ſtriking whales 1 — 1 ſmall Fs 
horſe harpoons, ind thinty Knes of ninety or an hundred 
fathoms each. 
 Seal-catching alſo makes a valuable branch of the 
fiſhing practiſcd in theſe ſeas; 300 ſeals yield near as 


large. Thefleſh on their backs, when dried ſonia 
in the air, is accounted tolerable proviſion, either boi 
or roaſted, and the leſs the fiſh, the better. 


t allowing a bounty to theſe ſhips of 
ton, as far as 200 tons, fo that a ſhip of tack a burtien | 
receives 6ool. bounty money. If a ſhipis clear of the ice || 


goes back again, or if it is 


- g > 
His flakes of folid fleſh are flow — 1 


As ſteel his nerves, as adamant his heart: # 
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66 is his front, and when his burniſh' 

3 1 their lids, — Ganonordh. 

His paſtimes, like a cauldron, boil the flood, 

< And blacken ocean with the riſing mud. 
* ee 
4 His h footſteps ine 7 

* The foam, high wrought with white, divides the green ; 
* And diſtant ſailors point where death has been.“ | 


SECT. V. 


A curious narrative of the expedients made uſe of by eight 
ſeamen, who wintered in Greenland, to preſerye their 
exiſtence ; and of their happy deliverance return to 
their own country. 


T was not thought poſſible to live the round in 
I Greenland, — ſome ſhips were ac out from 
E d in the year 1630, of which the Salutation was 
one. This ſhip ſet fail from the Thames on the firſt of 
May, and arrived there the 11th of the next month : 
the Salutation being in want of proviſions the latter end 
of the „ ſent eight men on ſhore at a place pretty 
much by rein-deer, to kill veniſon, leaving 
them a boat, and orders to follow the ſhip to Green- 
Harbour, which lies to the ſouthward of the place where 


they went aſhore. Theſe men, having killed fourteen | 


or fifteen deer, lay that night aſhore, and propoſed next 
day to have gone on board a fhip; but a great quantity 
of ice driving towards the ſhore, obliged the ſhip to ſtand 
out ſo far to fea, that when they came to Green-Harbour 
ſhe was out of fight. However, the ſhips being to ren- 
dez vous in Belſound, further to the ſouthward, and 

ing to leave the country within three days, our huntſ- 
1 to be very anxious, left the ſhipping ſhould 
from thence too before they arrived. They 
it proper therefore to fling their veniſon into 


- 


TYT; 
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y to Bel ſound, diſtant from thence about ſix- 


LI 


f 


compan 
— were induced to ſail to 


r 


ml 
1 


in order to lighten the boat, and make the beſt | 


— — 


| morſes (or ſea-hocſes) afleep upon it, 


| they were a ſecond time con- % 
| which are flung-away after the oil is gotten out of 


| 


their innermoſt booth ; but bens 
reſt in like manner, they nail ic 
the timbers, and filled up the ſpace 
which means it became fo tight and cloſe, 
reatly of air could not enter in; and their 
vent was in the greater booth. The length of 
or rather houſe, was tv feet, the 
| breadth feet, and the height ten ; their ceiling 
being made of deal boards five or fix times double, and 
overlaid, that no air could poſſibly come in from 
thence. Their door they did not . make as ſtrong 
and cloſe as poſſible, but lined it with a bed which they 
found there; and for windows made none, except a 
little hole in the tiles of the greater booth, by which t. 
received ſome little light down the chimney of the leſſer : 
the next work was to make them four cabbins, chuſing to 
lie two in each cabbin. Their bedding was the ſſeins 
of the rein-deer, the fame the Laplanders uſe ; and th 
found them exceeding warm; and for firing they t: 
to pieces ſome caſks,' and ſeven or eight of the boats 
which were left behind (for it ſeems they uſe a preat 
many boats in whale-fiſhing, which they leave in the 
country every winter, rather than be at the trouble of 
carrying them backwards and forwards.) Our failors 
ſtowed their firing between the beams and the roof of 
the greater booth, in order to make it the warmer, and 
keep out the ſnow, which would have covered every 
thing in the greater booth if it had nor been fot. this con- 


this leſſer booth, 
ſixteen 


contrivance. Upon the 12th of September, obſerving 


2 piece of ice come driving towards the ſhore, with two 
went out in 
their boat with a harping iron and ſpears, and killed 
them both ; and on the 19th of the ſame month another, 
which was ſome addition to their food, But taking a 
very narrow ſurvey of all their proviſions, found 


| that there was not half enough to ſerye them the whole 


winter ; and therefore 
to 


ſtinted themſtlves to one m 
keep W and Fridays as 


y the ſcraps of the fat of the whale, 
t 
and is very loathſome food. By the roth of Dake, 


to go through the difmal trial, and received great fatiſ- 
on 
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increaſe. They counted their days, it ſeems, in the 
dark ſeaſon, by the moon, and were ſo exact, that at 
the return of the ſhipping, they were able to tell the very 
day of the month on which the fleet arrived. As for 
light within doors, they made them three lamps of ſome 
ſheet lead they had found upon one of the coolers ; and 
there happened to be oil enough to ſupply them left in 
the cooper's tent ; for wicks, they made uſe of rope-yarn ; 
and theſe lamps were one of the greateſt comforts to 
them long continued night. But ftill their mi- 
ſery 
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continued to the 1oth of January, and then 
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pany, who was fick, attributes his cure in part to the 
cating of it. If itbe demanded how they kept their veni- 
ſon andbear's fleſh without ſalt, it is to be obſerved, the 


cold is ſuch that no corpſe or carcaſe ever putriſies. Fleſh 
needs 5 that was their happi- 
neſs. proviſions, they 
had i others did who 
were » better provided with liquors 
and other neceflaries than theſe men were. By that 
time they had caten up this » others came about 
their booth fi y, to the number of 40 and 
roaſting 
kitchen 
one of tow 

eat 
4 


| » 8˙ 


forbear uttering haſty 
their misfartunes; at 
ing on their former ill- ſpent lives, they 
this as a juſt puniſhment of their offences, 

h were reſerved as a 
's mercy in their deliverance, 
continued conſtantly to fall down on their knees 
three times a day, and implore the protection of 


the cold encreaſed to that degree, 


they went ſome of them 


| water melted with a hot iron until the 2oth 
lowing : and now they took another review 
which they found would not laſt them 
onger ; but to * - w_— 
ebruary were che again wi 
the 2. Gor ſhone upon the tops 
ntains with an inconceivable luſtre ; | 
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NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


traps with their ſkins, and caught fifty foxes in them, 
which they roaſted and found to be very good meat, at 
leaſt in the opinion of men who had 48 pretty 
much on bear's fleſh. Thus they continued taking 
fowls and foxes, till the firſt of May, meeting with no 
further misfortunes, except the loſs of one of their two 
maſtiff dogs, which went from their houſe one morning, 
in the middle of March, and was never ſeen afterwards, 
being overpowered probably, and eaten by the bears. 
weather beginning to grow warm in May, they 


| rambled about in ſearch of willocks eggs, a fowl about 


the bigneſs of a duck, of which. they found ſome, being 
a Change of diet they were very much pleaſed with: and 
now the ſeaſon coming on for the arrival of ſhipping, 
day almoſt to the top of 
a mountain to ſee if they could diſcern the water in the 
ſea, which they had no fight of till the 24th of this 
month, when it blowing a ſtorm, and the wind ſitti 

from the main ocean, broke the ice in the bay, — 
turning about ſoon after eaſterly, carried great part of 


ey || the ice out to ſea; but ſtill the water did not come within 
been burnt, and the iren they touched ſtuck to their 


hen they went abroad for water, the cold 
ſeized them in ſuch a manner that it made them 
as if they had been ſeverely beaten. Their water, 
part of the winter, iſſued from a bay of ice, and 
inte a kind of baſon or recepticle by the ſea- ſide, 
it remained with a thick ice over it, which they 
at one certain place with pick-axes every day. 


three miles of their dwelling. The next morning, the 
25th of May, none of their men happened to go abroad; 
but one of them being in the outward booth, heard 
ſomebody hail the „ in the ſame manner as failors 
do a ſhip, to which the men in the outward booth an- 
ſwered in ſeamens terms, they were then juſt going to 
yers, and ſtayed but for the man in the outward 
to join with them. Sure no ſailors were ever ſo 
devout : even ſailors will addreſs themſelves to hea- 
ven in their diſtreſs, when no human aid can help them, 
as ſick men ſend for the prieſt when the phyſician hath 
given them over. The man who hailed them was one of 
the boat's crew that belonged to an Engliſh ſhip juſt come 
from England, which our religious ſailors no ſooner 
unde „ but they put off their devotions and ran 
out to meet their countrymen, looking upon them as fo 
many angels ſent from heaven to their relief; and 
certainly the tranſport of joy they felt on this occa- 
ſion, if it may be conceived, can never be expreſſed ; 
but there was one mortification ſtill in ſtore, which no 
man would have expected: one of the ſhips which now 
arrived was commanded by the ſame maſter, which left 
| wretches on ſnore; and he, barbarous brute, 
in to excuſe his own inhumanity, began to revile 


and curſe them, calling them rogues and runaways : 


and this ſame man, it ſcems, had left fever or eight other 
men in Greenland two years before, which were never 
heard of afterwards; for which, no doubt, he richly 
deſerved the gallows, though our laws take but little na- 


| tice of offences of this kind. But notwithſtanding the 


barbarity of their own captain, the commander and offi- 
cers of the other ſhip took care they ſhould be kindly 
uſed, and brought to England, when the ſeaſon for 
whale fiſhi — ow. ww by aw 
from the Ruſſia company, and were otherwiſe well pro- 
vided for by them. And perhaps there is no inftance in 
hiſtory of a company of men in ſo exquiſite a diftreſs, 
who more courage and patience, or made a wiſer 
proviſion for their preſervation than theſe did. And as 
the writer of this narrative obſerves, Greenland belongs 
to the crown of England now by double right; for: we 


ner, a ſecond time, take ſeiſin of the cou for the 
king's uſe, being the firſt that ever inhabited it for 2 
whole winter together. Before we conclude this account, 
| may not be improper to record the names of theſe ej 
heroic Engliſhmen, not one of whom loſt either his life 


| Singular adventures of four Ruſſian ſailors, who remained 


| ſeveral years in Greenland or Spitſbergen. 
; N the year 1 3 one Jeremiah Okladmkof, a mer- 
1 chant, of Mcbs 


a town in the province of Jugovia, 


Land in the government of Archangel, fitted out a- veſſel 
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carrying 14 men; ſhe was deſtined for Spitzbergen, to 
be employed in the whale or ſeal fiſhery. For eight 
ſucceſſive days after they had failed, the wind was fair; 
but on the ninth it changed, ſo that inſtead of getting to 
the weſt of Spitzbergen, the uſual place of rendezvous 
for the Dutch ſhips, and thoſe of other nations, annually 
employed in the whale fiſhery, they were driven eaſt- 
ward. After ſome days, however, they approached 
within two Engliſh miles of the ſhore, when their veſſel 
was ſuddenly ſurrounded by ice, and they found them- 
ſelves in an extreme dangerous ſituation. 

In this alarming ſtate a council was held; when the 
mate, Alexis Himkof, informed them, that he recol- 


lected to have heard, that ſome of the people of Meſen, | 


ſome time before, having formed a reſolution of winter- 
ing here, had accordingly carried from that city timber 
proper for building a hut, and had actually crected one 
at ſome diſtance from the ſhore. 

This information induced the whole company to re- 
ſolve on wintering there, if the hut, as they hoped, 
{ti} exiſted ; for they clearly perceived the imminent 
danger they were in, and that they muſt inevitably pe- 
riſh if they continued in the ſhip. They diſpatched, 
therefore, four of their crew in ſcarch of the hut, or any 
other ſuccour they could meet with. Theſe were, Alexis 
Himkof, the mate; Iwan Himkof, his godſon; Stephen 
Scharapot, and Feodor Weregin. 

As the ſhore on which they were to land was uninha- 
bited, it was neceſſary that they ſhould make ſome pro- 
viſions for their expedition. They had almoſt two miles 
to travel over looſe ridges of ice, which being raiſed by 
the waves, and driven againſt each other by the wind, 
rendered the way cqually difficult and dangerous; pru- 
dence therefore forbad their loading themſe]ves too much, 
left, being ov-rburthened, they might ſink in between 
the pieces of ice, and periſh. : 

Having thus maturely confidered the nature of their 
undertaking, they provided themiclves with a muſquet, 


and a powder-horn containing twelve charges of powder, 


with as many balls, an axe, a ſmall kettle, a bag with 
about 20 pounds of flour, a knife, a tinder-box and 
_ tinder, a bladder filled with tobacco, and every man 
his wooden pipe. Thus accoutred, theſe four failors 
quickly arrived at Spitzbergen, little ſuſpecting the miſ- 
ortunes that would befal them. wy PE 
They with exploring the country ; don 
4 they were in ſearch * an En- 
gli mile and a half from the ſhore. It was thirty-ſix 
in _—_— eighteen feet in height, and as many in 
breadth. It contained a ſmall anti-chamber, about 12 
feet broad, which had two doors, the one to ſhut it up 
from the outer air, and the other to form a communica- 
tion with the inner room ; this contributed greatly to 
keep the larger room warm when once heated. In the 
large room was an earthen ſtove conſtructed in the Ruſ- 
ſian manner; that is, a kind of oven without a chimney, 
which ſerves occaſionally either for baking, for heat- 
ing the room, or, as is cuſtomary among the Ruſſian 
peaſants, in very cold weather, for a place to _—_ upon. 
The failors were excecding glad at having diſcovered 
the hut, which had, however, ſuffered much by the 
weather, it having been built a conſiderable time; but, 
bad as it was, they contrived to paſs the night in it. 
Early the next morning they haſtened to the ſhore, im- 
patient to inform their comrades of their ſucceſs; and 
alſo to precure from their veſſel ſuch proviſions, ammu- 
nition, and other neceſſaries, as might better enable 
them to paſs through the winter. 


The reader may more eaſily conceive, than it is poſſible | 


for words to' deſcribe, the aſtoniſhment and agony of 
mind theſe poor people muſt have felt, when, on reach- 
ing the place of their landing, they faw nothing but an 
open fea, free from the ice, which, but a day before, 
had covered the ocean. A violent ſtorm, which had 
ariſen during the night, had certainly been the cauſe of 
this diſaſtrous event. But they could not tell whether 
the ice, which had before hemmed in the veſlel, agitated 
by the violence of the waves, had been driven againſt her, 
and ſhattered her to pieces ; or whether ſhe had been car- 
ried by the current into the main, a circumſtance which 
— happens in thoſe ſeas. Whatever accident 
had befall 

no tidings were ever after received of her, it is moſt 

50 


en the ſhip, they faw her no more; and as | 
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prebable that ſhe ſunk, and that all on board of her 
periſhed. + ol | | 

This melancholy event depriving the unhappy wretches 
of all hop of ever being able to quit the place, they re- 
turned to the hut full of horror and deſpair. . 

Their firſt attention was employed, as may be eaſily 
unagincd, in deviſing means for providing ſubtiſtence, 
and for repairing their hut. The twelve charges of pow- 
der which they had brought with them ſoon procured 
them as many rein-deer ; the country, fortunately for 
them, abounding in thoſe animals. 8 

It has been already obſerved, that the hut had ſuſtained 
ſome damage, which was this; there were cracks in 
many places between the boards of the building that 
freely admitted the air. This inconvenience, however, 
was eaſily remedied, as they had an ax, and the beams 
were {till ſound, ſo that it was eaſy for them to make 


| the boards join again; beſides, moſs growing in great 


abundance all over the country, there was more than 
ſufficient to ſtop up the crevices, which wooden, houſes 
muſt always be liable to. Repairs of this kind colt the 
unhappy men leſs trouble, as they were Ruſſians ; for molt 
Ruſſian peaſants are known to be good carpenters. 

The intenſe cold which makes theſe climates habitable 


to few ſpecies of animals, renders them equally unfit for 


the production of vegetables. No ſpecies of tree, or 
even ſhrub, is found in Spitzbergen; a circunitance of 
the moſt alarming nature to theſe failors. Without fire 
it was impoſſible to reſiſt the rigour of the climate; and 
wichout wood, how was that fire to be produced or tup- 
ported? Providence, however, has. fo ordered it, that 
in this particular the fea ſupplies the defects of the land. 
In wandering along the beach, they collected plenty of 
wood, which had been driven aſhore by the wav s, and 
which at firſt conſiſted of the wrecks of ſhips, au aſter- 
wards of whole trees with their roots, the produce of 
ſome more hoſpitable, but to them unknown, climate, 
which the Bos. xa of rivers, or other accidents, had 


ſent into the ocean. 


Nothing proved of more eſſential ſervice to theſe. un- 
fortunate men during the firſt year of their exile, than 
ſome boards they found upon the beach, having a long 
iron hook, ſome nails of about five or ſix inches long, 
and proportionably thick, and other bits of iron fixed in 


them; the inclancholy relicts of ſome veſſel caſt away 


in thoſe remote parts. Theſe were thrown aſhore by 
the waves at a time when the want of powder gave our 
men reaſon to apprehend that fall a 7 to 


hunger, as they had nearly conſumed thoſe rein- deer 


they had killed. This lucky circumſtance was attended 
with another equally fortunate ; they found, on the 
ſhore, the root of a fir-tree, which nearly approached to 
the figure of a bow. | 

As neceſſity has ever been the mother of invention, 
ſo they ſoon faſhioned this root to a good bow, by the 
help of a knife ; but ſtill they wanted a ſtring and 
arrows. Not knowing how to procure theſe at preſent, 
they reſolved upon making a couple of lances to defend 
themſelves againſt the white bears, whoſe attacks they 
had reaſon to dread. 

Finding they could neither make the heads of their 
lances nor of their arrows without the help of a ham- 


mer, they contrived to form the large iron hook, before- 


mentioned, into one, by beating it, and widening a 
hole it happened to have about its middle with the help 
of one of their largeſt nails; this received the handle, 
and a round button at one end of the hook ſerved for 
the face of the hammer. A large pebble ſupplied the 
place of an anvil, and a couple «7 x oh horns made 
the tongs. By means of theſe tools they made two heads 
of ſpears ; after poliſhing and ſharpening them on 
ſtones, they tied them as faſt as poſſible with t | 
made of rein-deer ſkins to ſticks about the thickneſs of a 
man's arm, which got from ſome branches of trees 
that had been caſt on ſhore. | 

Thus equipped with ſpears, they reſolved to attack a 
white bear ; and, after a moſt ous encounter, they 
killed one, and thereby made a new ſupply of proviſions. 
| The fleſh of this animal they reliſhed exceedingly, as 
they thought it much reſembled beef in taſte and flavour. 
They ſaw, with much pleaſure, that the tendons could, 
with little or no trouble, be divided into ftlaments of 


what fineneſs they t fit. This, the 
| nu - perhaps, * 
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| tunate ' companions to fwallow raw and frozen meat 
broken into ſmall bits; to drink the blood of rein- deer 


ſtrin warm as it flowed from their veins immediately after 

ſucceſs of theſe people „ killing them; to uſe as much exerciſe as poffible ; and 
and the utili produced, enc them to pro- laſtly, to eat ſcurvy graſs, which grows in this country. 
ceed, and ſome pieces of iron into heads of Experience proved theſe remedies to be effectual, tor 
arrows of ſhape, h ſomewhat ſmaller in three of theſe ſailors, who purſued this method, continued 
ſize than the ſpears: Having ground arid ſharpened || totally free from all taint of the diſorder. The fourth, 
theſe like the former, they tied them, with the finews of Feodor Weregin, on the contrary, who was naturally 
the white bear, to pieces of fir, ts which, by the help of indolent, averſe to drinking the rein-deer blood, and 
fine threads of the ſame, faſtened feathers of fea- |f unwilling to leave the hut when he could poflibly avoid 
fowl, and 0 it, was, ſoon after their arrival, ſeized with the ſcurvy, 
arrows. | which afterwards became ſo bad, that he paſſed almoft 


ſix years under the greateſt ſufferings : in the latter 
part of that time he became ſo weak, that he could no 
longer fit erect, nor even raiſe his hand to his mouth; 
ſo that his humane companions were obliged to feed 
and tend him, like a new-born infant, to the hour of 
his death. | 
We have before obſerved that they brought with 
them a ſmall bag of flour. Of this they had conſumed 
about one half with their meat ; eter dev aged 
employed in a different manner, though equally uſeful. 
They ſoon found the neceſſity of keeping up a conti- 
in || nual fire in ſo cold a climate, and perceived that if it 
of || ſhould unfortunately go out, they kad no means of light- 
of || ing it again; for though they had a ſteel and flints, yet 
the was / wanted both match and tinder. | | 
n their excurſions through the country they had met 
with a ſlimy loam, or a kind of clay, out of which 
| found means to form ” t AX for a 
lamp; and propoſed to keep it cont burning, 
with the rr A animals ſhould kill. ” This was 
certainly the moſt rational they could have 
| thought of; for to be without a light, in a climate 
where, during winter, darkneſs reigns for ſeveral months 
| together, would have added much to their other cala- 
mities. Having therefore faſhioned a kind of lamp, 
filled it with rein-deers fat, and ſtuck in ſome 
| twiſted linen ſhaped into a wick. But they had the mor- 
They were” ſer ſome time reduced to the neeeffity of || tification to find, that as ſoon as the fat melted, it not 
their meat almoſt raw, and without ei only ſoaked into the clay, but run through on all ſides. 
or falt, for they were quite deſtitute of both. The in- It was therefore neceſſary to deviſe ſome means for pre- 
tenſeneſs of the cold, with the want of | 8 inconvenience, not arifing from cracks, but 
conveniencies,- pre them from their vie- ¶ from ſubſtance of which the lamp was made, being 
| r. e _ e 
the hut, and that being ſet up agreeable to the Ruffian || thoroughly in air, then heated it nd after- 
eng ent rat 09 , Aon Ker . ö 
well adapted for boiling any thing: Wood alſo was too || boiled a quantity of flour down to the conſiſtence of thin 
2 comm to be waſted in keeping up two || ſtarch. The Jump ing thus dried, and filled with 
; and the one they might have made out of their || fat, they now found, to thei great joy; it did not Teak. 
ation to i « depth, wore Lnmmmng bo, —_ inen rags in their 
paſte, and with them covered all its outfides. Succted- 
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y collected whatever happened 
be caſt on ſhore to ſupply them with fuel, they hat 
it || found among the wrecks of veſſels ſome cordage, and 
a ſmall 2 of oakum, which ſerved them to make 

amps. When theſe ſtores began to fail, 
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they then rubbed the wet leather with their hands till 


it was nearly dry, when they ſpread ſome melted rein- 


deer's fat over it, and again rubbed it well. By this 
proceſs the leather became ſoft, pliant, and ſupple, pro- 

for anſwering every purpoſe to which it was intended. 
Thoſe ſkins whica they deſigned for furs they only ſoaked 


for one day, to prepare them for being wrought, and 


then p in the manner before-mentioned, except 
only that they did not remove the hair. Thus they 
ſoon provided themſelves with the neceſſary materials for 
all the parts of dreſs they wanted. ö 


But here another difficulty occurred. had || 


neither awls for making ſhoes or boots, nor needles for 
ing their garments. Theſe wants, however, they 


ſoon ſupplied, by means of the bits of iron they had | 


occaſionally collected. Out of theſe they made both; 
and by their induſtry even brought them to a certain 
degree of perfection. The making eyes to their needles 
gave them, indeed, no little trouble ; but this they alſo 

with the aſſiſtance of their knife ; for having 


The next material matter wanted was a pair of ſeiſ- 
fars to cut out the ſkins; but this deficiency was ſup- 
plied by their knife; and though there was neither tay- 
lor nor ſhoemaker neſt them, yet they contrived to 
cut out their leather and well enough for the pur- 
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When our mariners had paſſed near fix years in this || 
already mentioned, and who all along had been in a lan- 
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and propoſed - wintering in 

ary winds they met with 

on their made it — for then to reach 
the place. of their deſtination. The veſſel. was driven 
towards Spitzbergen, r te to the reſidence 
of our as ſoon as they perceived, her, 
| haſtened to light fires on the hills neareſt their habita- 
tions, and then ran to the beach, waving a flag made of 
rein-deer's hide faſtened to a pole. "The people on 
board ſeeing theſe concluded that there were 
men on the ſhore who implored- their aſſiſtance, and 


for him on the v and to pay him eighty rubles on 
their arrival for taking them on — — | 
, riches, which in fifty pud, or 2000 pounds: 
weight of rein-deer fat; in many theſe{avnimals, 
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called Lappes, which; in the Finick ton ſignifies 

baniſhed from their- country, and driven to the 
moſt remote places. But the inhabitants look upon that 
name as reproachful, and therefore call themſelves Sab- 
mienladfi. 

Swediſh Lapland is bounded on the eaſt by Ruffia Lap- 

land; on the weſt by a ridge of mountains that 
it from Norway ; on the north by Daniſh Lapland ; and 
on the ſouth by Bothnia, Angermania, and Sempter- 
land. Its greateſt extent, from eaſt to weſt, is about 
360 miles; and in breadth, it extends from 65 deg. 
min. to 69 deg. of north latitude. It is divided into 
provinces, or diſtricts, the names of which are as 
follow, viz. Angermanland-Lapmark, Uma-Lapmark, 
1—— ula-Lapmark, Torno-Lapmark, Kimi- 

a k. 

Theſe provinces, each of which receives its name from 
the chief river that waters it, are again ſubdivided into 
ſmaller diſtricts called Biars, and theſe contain a ce:- 
tain number of families, called by the Swedes rekars. 
Every rekar, or family, is allowed a conſiderable track 

of land, with foreſts, lakes and brooks, for the main- 

tenance of their families and cattle ; but their lands are 
not incloſed, ſo that the property of one is often con- 
verted to the uſe of another. | 


SECT. I 
Natural Hiſtory of LArLAxp. 
APLAND is fituated fo near the pole, that the 


ſun neither ſets in ſummer, or riſes in winter. In 
the latter ſeaſon the cold is fo intenſe, that none but the 
natives are able to bear it. The moſt rapid rivers are 
then frozen up, and the ice is two or three, and ſome- 
times four or [5 feet thick. In ſummer the weather is 
as ſultry as it is cold in winter; for autumn and ſpring 
are unknown in this climate. "The exceſſive heat, how- 
ever, is qualified by the v 
and by the ſnow continues all the ſummer on the 
tops of the mountains, and in ditches that are ſheltered 
from the ſun. It ſeldom rains in the ſummer, but in 
winter the whole country is covered with ſnow. 


The beſt deſcription we have of the climate of this | 


country is given by Monſ. Maupertuis, who, with ſeve- 
ral other „was ſent hither by order of the 
king of France, to diſcover the figure of the earth at the 
ar circle. In December, ſays he, the ſnow conti- 
nually falling, or ready to fall, for the moſt part hid the 
212 te wal have appeared at mid-day. 
In the month of January the cold was increaſed to that 
extremity, that Mr. Reaumur's mercurial thermometer, 
great froſt of 170, it was t 
ou degrees below the freezing 
point, were ene The ſpirit 
of wine in the others was frozen. If we 

of a warm room, the external air inſtantly converted all 
in it into ſnow ; whirli 


an 
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rs that riſe from the ſea, || 


the door 


houſes are built, as if ſplit by the | 
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twenty-four hours we had all the variety felt in the tem- 
perate zones in the compaſs of a whole year.” 

'Though the nights in winter are very cold, long, and 
tedious, yet thoſe inconveniences are, in ſome de 


| mitigated by the ſerenity of the ſky, the brightneſs of 


the moon and ſtars, and the refulgent light of the aurora 
borealis, which is reflected from the white ſurface of the 
earth covered with ſnow, from all which ſuch a light is 
produced, that the inhabitants. are enabled to diſcharge 


their ordinary occupations. Mon. * in ſpeak- 


fiſhing- net, glides ſoftly up the ſky, preſerving, in this 


ing of theſe nocturnal lights, ſays, The days are no 
ſooner clofed, than fires of a thouſand figures and co- 
lours light up the ſky, as if deſigned to compenſate for 
the abſence of the ſun. Theſe fires have not here, as in 
more ſouthern climates, any conſtant fituation. Though 
a luminous arch is often ſeen fixed towards the north, 
they ſeem more frequently to poſſeſs the whole extent of 
the hemiſphere. Sometimes they begin in the form of a 
great ſcarf of bright light, with its extremities upon the 
horizon, which, with a motion reſembling that. of a 


motion, a direction nearly perpendicular to the meridian ; 
and moſt commonly after theſe preludes, all the lights 


| unite at the zenith, and form the top of a crown. Arcs, 


like thoſe ſeen in France towards the north, are here fre- 


| quently ſituated towards the ſouth; and often towards 
|| both the north and ſouth at once. Their ſummits ap- 
| proach each other; the diſtance of their extremities 


widens towards the horizon. I have feen ſome of the 
' oppoſite arcs whoſe ſummits almoſt joined at the zenith; 
and both the one and the other have frequently ſeveral 
concentric arcs beyond it. Their tops are all placed in 
the direction of the meridian, though with a little decli- 
nation to the weſt; which I did not find to be conſtant, 
and which is ſometimes inſenſible. It would be endleſs 
to mention all the different theſe meteors aſſume, 
and the various motions with which they are agitated. 
Their motion is moſt commonly like that of a pair of 
colours waved in the air, and the different tints of their 
ught gives them the 
changeable 


ſpace of the 
been 


4 
blood. This light, which was at firſt fixed, ſoon moved, 
and changing into other colours, violet and blue, ſettled 
into a dome, whoſe top ſtood a little to the ſouth-weſt 


| the zenith. The moon ſhone bright, but did not in the 


leaſt efface it. In this country, where there are lights of 
ſo many different colours, I never ſaw but two that were 
red ; and ſuch are taken for 


— . 3 


thouſand other 


prodigies.” 

The foil of this is, in general, exceeding bad, 
being ſo intermixed with ſtones, that hardly any thing 
will grow in it; in ſome places it is ve iſt, 


; owing to the number of marſhes and brooks 


try is full of rocks and mountains : 


y |} thoſe called the Dofrine mountains, which ſeparate Lap- 


mountains of N 

The chief of d 
Lula, Rima, and Torna. The Uma is 
| greatly increaſed by the waters that flow into it from the 
9 The Lula and Rima are 
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rafters, joined together, and covered with || them with ſtrings, or thohgs made with the finews of 
> - 5 branches of pine trees und coarſe cloth. || the rein- deer. When the Laplander travels in this man- 
Some of them are built upon trees to preyent their being || ner he carries a long pole in his hand, near the end of 
overwhelmed with ſnow, and to ſecure them from the || which. is a round ball of wood; and this not only ſecures 
wild beaſts. Their huts have two doors, at the leffer || him from penetrating too deep into the ſnow, but alſo 
of which no woman mult enter, becauſe from thence the || enables him to ſtop himſelf when occaſion requires. 
men go to hunt, and ſhould they meet the woman at A. Laplander will travel in his. ſnow ſhoes at the 
oing out, it would be conſidered as a bad omen. They rate of fixty miles a day without being fatigued. But 
— no other chimnies than a hole at the top of their || the moſt expeditious method of travelling in this country 
huts, which ſerves to let the ſmoak out, and the light || is with a 2 drawn by the rein- deer. This carriage, 
in. Their ſtorehouſes are built in trees, to ſecure their || which, is called by the natives pulkha, is made in the 
proviſions from bears and other wild beaſts. form of a ſmall boat, with a convex bottom, that.it may 

Their dreſs in ſummer conſiſts of a cloſe garment, || flide the more eafily over the ſnow: the head of it is 
reaching to the middle of the legs, and faſtened round || ſharp and pointed, but the hinder part is quite flat. The 
the waiſt with belts. They have not any linen, and || traveller fits, or rather lays with his back againſt the 
their cloaths are made of a coarſe wool of a dark grey || end of the fledge, and holds a ſtick in his hand, with a 

he ri large ay wy ras > 4 _ b 4 ! which he dif- 
colours, but red i moſt univeſally eſteemed. At || engages the rom ſuch obſtructions as he may ha- 

_ = knife and a pouch, || pen to meet with in the courſe of his journey. He muſt 
the latter of which contains flirits, matches, and tobacco, || likewiſe take care to ptoperly balance the carriage with 

with other neceſſaries; the girdle itſelf being decorated || his body, otherwiſe he will be ſubject to be overturned. 

with braſs rings and chains. Their night-caps are The traces by which the ſledge is faſtened to the rein- 
made of the ſkins of the bird loom; with the feathers on ; || deer, are fixed to a collar about the animal's neck, and 
and their ſhoes of the ſkins of rein-deer, with the hair || run down over the breaſt, between the fore and hind legs, 
outwards. In winter they are totally caſed up in coats, || to be connected with the prow of the fledge; the reins 
aps, boots, and gloves, made of rein-deers ſkins || are tied to the horns, and the trappings are furniſhed 
with the hair inwards. The womens apparel differs but || with little bells, the ſound of which is very pleaſing to 
little from that of the men: they hang to their girdles || the animal. The rein-deer is ſo fleet that he will run 

— = chains, and knives, with a needle- || with this carriage upwards of 100 miles a day. Before 

— * ig ir thread is made of the || a Laplander ſets out on his journey, he whiſpers in the 

finews of rein-deer z and in winter they lie in their ſkins. || ear of the animal the way he is to go, and the place at 

In ſummer they all cover themſelves at nights with large which he is to halt, from a perſuaſion that the beaſt un- 

ieces of coarſe cloth, to ſecure them from being ſtung | derſtands his meaning; but, in ſpite of this intimation, 

Cs the > an | | he frequently 22 and ſometimes overſhoots the 

ir || mark by ſeveral miles. | 

Though this method of. travelling is exceeding expe- 
ditious, it is far from being eaſy, the perſon bein 
continually in a confined poſture; neither is it exempted 
from the moſt imminent danger, on account of the un- 
| certainty of the roads, and the dritts of looſe ſnow, 

which, if the wind blows high, are driven about with 
incredible fury. 

As ſoon ay the winter commences, the Laplanders 
mark the frequented roads by ſtrewing them with 
| fir-boughs; and indeed theſe roads are no other than 

path-ways made through the ſnow by the rein-deer and 
 fledges : their being frequently covered with new ſnow, 
and alternately beaten by the carriage, conſolidates them 
—— 97 which is the harder if the ſur- 
face has felt a partial thaw, and been cruſhed by a ſub- 
ſequent froſt. It requires great caution to follow theſe 
tracks; for if the carriage runs either on one fide or the 
other, the traveller is thrown into an abyſs of ſnow. 
In leſs frequented parts, where there is no ſuch beaten 
road, the Laplander directs his courſe by certain marks 
which he has made on the trees; but, notwithſtandin 
| all his caution, the rein-deer very often finks up to his 
horns in ſnow; and ſhould a hurricane ariſe, which is 
ſometimes the caſe, the traveller would be in great danger 
of his life, were he not provided with a kind of tent, to 
| 13 ſome meaſure from the fury of the tem- 
be rein- deer in winter is rather weak and diſpirited, ſo 
is || that he cannot travel with the like alacri 
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The Laplanders whe —_— themſelves in hunting, 
perform it various ways. In ſummer hunt wild 
beafts with ſmall dogs trained to the diverſion. In 
winter they parfue them by their tracks upon the ſnow, 
ſkaiting with fuch velocity that they frequently run down 


their They catch ermines in traps, and ſome- | 
— They kill ſquirrels, martens, and 


times with 5 arte 
fables, with blunt darts, to avoid injuring the ſkins. 
Foxes and beavers are killed with ſharp pointed darts and 
arrows, in ſhooting of which they are accounted the 
beſt markſmen in the world. The larger beaſts, 
fuch as bears, wolves, elks, and wild rein-deer, they 
either kill with fire arms, or elſe enſnare by digging pits 
in thoſe parts where they moſtly reſort. | | 

They have particular laws relative to the chace, which 
they obſerve with great punctuality. The beaſt becomes 
the property of the man in. whoſe ſnare or pit he his 
caught; and he who diſcovers a bear's den has the ex- 
clufive privilege of hunting him to death. The conqueſt * 
of a bear is the moſt honourable atchievement that a La | 
lancer can perform ; and the fleſh of this animal they 
think more delicious than that of 


any other whatever. 


The bear is always diſpatched with a fuſil, ſometimes | 


laid as a ſnare, ready cocked and primed ; but more 
y by the hands of the hunter, who runs the 
noſt imminent danger of his life ſhould he miſs his 
aim. 
The killing of a bear is celebrated by the Laplanders 
with great rejoicings. The carcaſe is drawn to the 
cabin, or hut of the victor, 
this account, 1s afterwards kept 
— 47 _ The bear is ſurreunded by a 
num 


of men, women, and children, who recite a 


particular ſong of triumph, in which 
vanquiſhed = for having allowed himſelf to be over- 
come, without doing any miſchief to his conqueror: 
after this they addreſs ſelves to providence, ac- 
knowledging the ſingular benefits they receive from his 
having created beaſts for their uſe, and endowed them 
with ftrength and courage to attack and overcome them. 
The conqueror is ſaluted by the women, and is feaſted 
by the men of the village for three ſucceſſive days; be- 


beſides which, he is ever after diſtinguiſhed from the | 


| Yeſt, by having laces round his cap, wrought with tin 


„ 
F the ma ages of the Laplander j their method of bring- | 
— S 


and ludicrous. When a 
ſome frier 


by a rein- deer, which, on 
a whole year without 


e 


{| which we ſhall ſubjoin a Laplander's love-ſong, the ori- 
| inal been procured by profeſſor Scheffer, from 
 fante | Marchias, a native of Lapland. 


ſequeſters 


fenny moors, he uſually 


| diverts himſelf with a ſong, which he addreſſes to his 


rein-deer. A tranſlation of one of theſe from the ori- 
inal, which profeſſox Scheffer obtained from Olaus 

ias, a native of Lapland, we ſhall preſerve for 
the entertainment of the The circumſtances 
that ſucceſſively preſent ves to him during his 


journey, are naturally interwoven. The anxiety of 
abſence, the gloomineſs of the roads, and his reſolution of 


frequenting them, as thoſe only can carry him to the object 
of his wiſhes; the diſſatisfaction he expreſſes even at the 
t ſwiftneſs with which he is carried, and his joy- 
ful ſurprize at the unexpedted fight of his miſtreſs, 23 
e is a bathing, are all fully deſcribed in this 
ok: | | 


A Laplandert's Song to bis Rein-deer. 
Hs TE, my rein- deer, and let us nimbly | 
Our am'rous journey thro? this Gay wake; 
Haſte, my rein-deer ! till, ſtill thou art too flow ; 
| Impetuous love demands the light'ning's haſte. 

Soon will the fun withdraw his chearful ray: 
Darkling and tir'd we ſhall the marſhes tread, 

Na lay unſung to cheat the tedious way. 
The wat'ry len h of thoſe unj ous moors, 
Thro' theſe I fly to her my ſoul adores ; | 

Ye flow'ry meadows, empty pride, farewel. 
Each moment from the charmer I'm confin'd, 

My breaſt js tortur'd with impatient fires ; 
Fly, my rein-deer, fly ſwifter than the wind, 

y tardy feet wing with my fierce defires. 
Our pleaſing toil will then be ſoon o'erpaid, 

And thou, in wonder loſt, ſhall view my fair, 
Admire each feature of the lovely maid, 


Her artleſs charms, her bloom, her ſprightly air. 
But lo l with gracefil motion there the ſwims, 
r itivus ware; 


In vain 
To kide 


| heir having obliged the authors of this work with 2 
eprops Jun ohggrtenrncrd tht ie heir ry ; 


before the public, for the ether dup 275 


in, and enter- 
ſeeing his occaſion, is obliged 
to retire. obtained leave 
to make hi perſon, he 
home, puts op hi beſt attire, and then_recurns to the 
kut, his miſtreſs appears, and he ſalutes her with 
4 kiſs ich k her with the tongue of 
a rein | pi or ſome other kind 
of proviſion. The girl at firſt declines the offer, it 
i relations; but at the 
| lover to follow her 
let him fleep 
keeps the pre- 
coutempt on 
the 
he 


readers, and to honour ſo diſtinguiſhed a character, whe 


may the radiant refulgent beams, 
Shine on the charms of lovely Orra Moor. 
Pd climb the ſummit of the lofty pine, 


Could I my Orra ce view; 
No 3 
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SECT. 1. 
Of the Religion of the Laplanders. 


JT is uncertain at what period chriſtianity was firſt pro- 
1 pagated in this country; but it is ſuppoſed to have 
been introduced by St. Erick, about the year 1300. do 9 
that as it may, however, no material progreſs was made || receiving handſome preſents 
in the eftablithment of it till the laſt e „when miſ- || gave our traveller an inſtance 
fionaries were ſent for that purpoſe from Norway, Swe- lander, who; upon breaki 
den, and Ruſſia. Several churches were built in differ- 


ng his word wi 
courted, was ſtruck blind by het 
ent parts of the country, and ſupplied with miniſters |{ ful in the black art, and would 
from Sweden and Ruſſia. Guſtavus Adolphus founded till he agreed to marry her 
two ſchools, one in the province of Pitha, and the other || tain, that the poor ignorant 
in that of Ulma, for inſtructing the children of the Lap- || great veneration for thoſe | 
landers in the Chriſtian religion and in letters. He alſo || all imaginable means avoid their anger. | 
ordered ſeveral books to be tranſlated from the Swe- || hired a perſon to carry him to the tent of one of theſe 
diſh, into the Lapland language; ſuch as the catechiſm, | — in the moſt 8 part 
with ſome prayers, and the manual, containing the pſalms || firſt given him all poſlible We 
of David, the proverbs of Solomon, &c. And that || betray him to the government (the laws againſt witch- 
they might be encouraged to ſend their children to ſchool, | craft being as ſevere in Sweden as they were formerly 
an annual revenue was allotted to maintain the ſcholars || with us). He found the wizard in a hut, and in as 
both in victuals and cloaths. Hence Lapland now pro- wretched circumſtances as thoſe people are ul repre- 
duced ſome preachers which greatly promoted their know- || ſented to be in this part of the world: upon which he 
e of chriſtianity in that country; for, heretofore, | made the common obſervation, that if theſe people had 
their clergy having been Swedes, whoſe the || really any intereſt with the devil, he would ſurely reward 
people did not underſtand, it could not be reaſonably || them better. The conjurer gave out traveller his hand, 
ſuppoſed that they ſhould profit much by their inſtruc- r 
tions. Since that time, however, the greateſt misfor- | tain, that lay to the eaſtward of his 
tune hath been, that many Laplanders, at preſent, in- | | ed hi and 
termix too much idolatry with the pure profeſſion of chriſ- || utenſils neceſſary to the acting his part. Soon after 
tianity, and from local cuſtoms, the ridiculous fondneſs || man returned with his drum, whi 
for omens; particular times and ſeaſons, diſtinguiſhed || ſhrubs and ftones, for fear of a diſcovery. It was of 


. an 

the names of black and white days, &c. &c. retain || oval form, and had but one head; there was faftened to 
many of their former ſuperſtitions. They ſuppoſe the || it a chain, with ſeveral braſs rings. Before the operation 
exiſtence of a good and evil principle, and imagine that „ the wizard demanded i had any brandy z 


they 

theſe, when at variance, occaſion the happ or mi- half a pint being preſented to him, he immediately 
ſery of mankind. Perhaps theſe principles may be rea- || drank two thirds of it; then putting the chain and 
ſon, and the by which the warfare of the men- || rings into the infide of his drum, and turning the bottom 
tal and 1 faculties is maintained. upwards, he beat upon it with a forked piece of a rein- 

« For all n s hor 8 2 2 

« And are the elements of life.” | wretchedly painted wi celeſti 

* itions ſtill remain- [ny it for a few minutes, the rings all ria 
| torjunkar, and Bacwe, || jumping about, and making a jingling noiſe: then he 
whom they worſhip under the ſymbols of ftones, trunks || laid himſelf down flat on his back, ſetting · the head of 
of trees, and fire. his drum upon his bare breaft, and, having ſhut his eyes, 
have ſome notion of the doctrine of the Metem- || ſeemed to be in a trance, not breathing for ſome time 
or the tranſmigration of ſouls; for they not 


pee them af ＋ 
a 
| : that he 
bim that two 
ledge t interpreter, who 
They kave rere 3, Gb, gi, , 2. 
8 tath, z6th, 
their gods. Their i of the next; and he ſhould return 
rudely carved, or | the months 
the royal cabi would be 
men are he had ſi 
with the alked if he could tell 
cannot ; into what 
junkar, Lapmark, &c. 
conclude t might be too 
The made the poor 
| im, prepoſ- 
jet. In hi 


p 


pleaty of fiſh or 
2 


> 

in 
which, 
a white: 


who poſſeſs 2 ter- 
pay — | 


y often, that many 


But as it happens ver 
they 
rrels inſtead of coin. 


qui 
fox 


of a full tribute 
give yearly 
: and if he cannot 


ily. The — 
ployed for the maintenance of 


ſtiled intire territories, or territories 
iged 


and the owner is obl 


„ after the faſhion of 


3. 


yearly two rixdoll 
They os 


ountry 


of the other diſtricts of L 


2 to 
ag 


ſhoes 


pay 
to 
Fifty 


coin, to the crown of Sweden 


to 
is ob 


much in the ſame commodities ; and 


or land of half a tribute, 
revenues in a ſimilar manner to the 


10 Hh; ? 
8 1 1 


e 


head of 


$s ſkin, with a pair of 


Lapland, "of vn one rizdollar : beſides 
| 
muſt 


fox's fiin, or a pair 

Part of theſe taxes is em 
landers. The inhabitants 
land trade 


ritory, 
every 


p* 
ap 
pay their 


reſpective ſtates to 


re- 
effs, 


and eaſt, trade with || the prieſts who live in chat c 


* with the inhabitants of 
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A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


ſprings, || black mould, ſand, loom, chalk, and gravel ; the former; 
which lies uppermoſt, being extremely rich, and fit to 
nouriſh all kinds of es. In ſome parts of the 
is found, of which a kind of 
evils from ſudden thaws, and the q 'Thoſe parts which are deformed 
tities of ſnow and ice which are thereby looſened. from ff by ſwamps and marſhes are ing dangerous to tra- 
; ipi vellers; a narrow wooden cauſeway, in the dioceſe of 
| Chriſtianſand, is extended above a mile over one of theſe 
ſwamps; in paſſing which, if either man or horſe make 
a falſe it is certain deſtruction. 

The mountains are aſtoniſhingly high, 
dreadful to travel over, — Barge. | 
i- That ſtupendous chain of thoſe mountains which ex- 

» || tends through Norway from north to ſouth, and is in- 

| differently called Rudfeld, | Sudefield, Skarsfield, and 
8 — different appellations at different 
parts. | „the principal names of the re- 
we diviſions of this chain are, Dofrefield, Lams- 
field, Tilefield, Halnefield, Hardangerfield, 
Jock] „ Byglefield, Hicklefield, and Han The 
e, | heighth and breadth of the whole vary as this extenſive 
gined, that the ſeas near this country are ſubject to a va- || chain runs; that part called Dofrefield is ſuppoſed to be 
riety of ſqualls, hurricanes, &c. indeed they are fre- higher than any other mountain in Europe. In ſome | 
uently dreadful. Nor is the dangerous phaznomenon of || places a traveller goes about ſeventy, and in others lefs 

water-ſpout uncommen. | than fifty miles to paſs the huge fammit of this aſtoniſh- 


of particles of iren and char; yet it is not ſo unhealthy, || taradts and other tremendous vacancies, and fome of theſe 
imagi 1 ccc 

incipal rivers of this country are, the Nied, ot a | a 
kay + | | _ The road over that part called Türken i named the 
d rammoe, Laven, Glaamen, or Stor-Elven. ing's, or Poſt-Road; and, as guides, all the way 
ED hs So ans wand capa. poſts are fixed, at the diftance of 200 paces, to direct 
are, that the river Gulen, in the year 1344, buried itſelf 
from whence it again burft forth with 
ſuch violence, that the earth and ſtones thrown up by 


to 


2 


face 

„ and exhibiting a variety of 

ſeat of Borge, coun-ry (lays 

fice, wi inconveni- 
into an abyſs 
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ſkin is very thin, except where it covers the lips, 


2 
25 


and the feet hairy, with five | of 
which that in the middle is the longeſt. The fifth, which 
may be called the thumb, is like the ſpur 
hawd frames — (9g, The hind legs are 
189 or nA before. T 

t is ſomewhat ſtrange, that an animal with ſuch ſhort 
egs ſhould be ſo ſwift of foot as this is ſaid to be. The 
that the 
whiſkers may have a firmer hold. The bones are ſmall 
and brittle, for they may be broken with a little 


force. bo . ef in | 


paſtures and corn-fields, and die they infect || 
the air in ſuch a manner that it cauſes dangerous diſeaſes. 
Some have affirmed, that they are generated by putrefac- 


tion, or drop out of the clouds ; but this is an opinion | 


too abſurd to need confutation. 
The ermine, or hermelin, is a kind of weazel, and 


uſually reſides in the clifts of rocks, or among a heap of || 


ſtones. It is all over white, except the end of the tail, 
which is black. It is 


is a ſpot of the ſame colour in the middle of the head, as 
alſo between the ſhoulders, and on the tail. However, 
the colour varies according to the ſeaſon of the year, be- 
ing, white in winter and brown in ſummer. 
ignorant of the high 
animal is held 


| one are 
in which the ſkin of this little 


twelve inches ; but the legs are 
claws, and the whole body is co- 


the 


vered with fur of a browniſh fallow colour, ex the 


throat, which is white. The ears are ſhort, and 


teeth are white, unequal and 
rough, and it has whiſkers like thoſe of a cat; 

are divided into five toes, and are hairy all over ; they 
are united half way by a membrane, and what is called 


the great toe is the ſhorteſt, and at a diſtance from the reſt. | 


reſt 

The tail is covered with long hair, which makes it ſeem 
thicker than it really is. ; | 

In ſome places the common martin delights to be among 

r ſuch as caſtles, churches, bar 1 


f 
wt 


Bel 


4-4 


greyiſh about the eyes, and there |] 


| cover that he can open and ſhut at pleaſure. The up 


| Pigeons Quail 


| 


W A V. 39 
ſmall trees, in which they make their neſts, much is the 
ſame manner as ſquirrels. This may be known from the 
former, ev Jr py» rage cage anger cre 
of the body more of a falloy Some call it the 


q 
| 
5 
| 
: 
f 


will come in with greater propriety. 

Beſides the — . Norway is 
ductive of foxes and ſquirrels. The ſkins of the foxes 
are tly valued, their fur deing either white, red, or 
black; but the latter is the moſt eſtimable. The Norway 
foxes have the common character for cunning which the 
foxes of other countries have; nor do the ſquirrels ſeem 
to be behind hand with them in point of ſagacity. 


chat of the other. | 
With reſpect to the |; we ſhall parti- 
| cularly deſcribe it in Ametica, where all that relates to it 


# 


F 


The ſt rind bri , 
vegetation ; and the waters are productive of inſects that 
are exceedingly injurious to the fiſheries, 


inſets that greatly hurt 


n 
the fiſh. moſt particular of the eters the fee 
ſea-horſe, which exceeds nine inches in | : and, in 
the head, ſnout, and mane, is ſomewhat like a horſe. 
It is about the thickneſs of a man's thumb, and the body 
is full of clefts and furrows. The ſnout is a fort of a 
tube, with a hole at the bottom, to which there is a 


per 
part of the body ſeems to have ſeven ſides; but below 


the vent it reſembles a figure conſiſting of four fides. 
The eyes are ſmall and inent, between them 
are two high tubercles. tail ends in a point, and is 


generally very much bent, Behind the where the 
= are placed in other fiſh, there are Sw which 
ook like ears, and above them are two holes, but there 
are no pil Is neither outwardly nor inwardly. The whole 
to be compoſed of griſtly rings, on the 
intermediate membranes of which ſeveral prickles 
are placed. The colour is of a dark green, but towards 
the tail inclining to black. "The belly is marked with 
ſpots of a whitiſh blue. It is taken in the Mediterra- 
nean, and alſo in the weſtern ocean. ; 
Norway abounds in moſt of the fowls and birds com+ 
mon to European countries, ſuch as 


| Dunghillfowls = The Grawſe 


— 


Corncrake 


| 


| 


| 


of Aquatic fowls, that build their neſts, and hatch thei 
young « the cliffs, rocks, neighbouring iſlands, &c. 
and 4 on hes, inſefts, and ſea- werds. Among theſc 

rer 
peculiar to the country, build in the moſt 
le rocks, fly in ſuch numbers as even to darken 


of © io - 


being cut by the ſharp-pointed ſtones, he is precipitated || 
and daſhed to pieces the rocks. l 
Two of the N ian birds are known by the names | 


40 
ſays, © In. ſome of the Nordland diſtricts, the farmers 
train dogs to ſpring, the ſhore, and ſtrand birds from their 
holes, which are. almoſt inacceſſible. Theſe are auxili- 
aries to the bird- men or climbers, who either ſcramb 
up the face of perpendicular rocks, with the moſt aſto- 
niſhing courage and dexterity; or are lowered down by 
ropes, ſometimes above 100 fathoms, over projecting 
precipices. Some of the birds will allow themſelves to 
be ſeized in theix neſts ;- others are taken In a net fixed to 
the end of a pole, which the bird-man applies to the 
mouths of the holes from whence they ta their fight. 
In climbing up the rocks two bird-men tie e ves 
together with a rope of a moderate length. - The rſt be- 
ing puſhed up by. the. other's pole to a proper ſtanding- 
place or projection, fixes himſelf to the rock, and the ſe- 
cond clambers up, affiſted. by the rope Which is tied 
round the waiſt of his fellow. In this manner they pro- 
ceed alternately, till they arrive at the birding-places. 
But ſometimes, in ſpite of all their ſkill and precaution, 
one ſlips, and, dragging the other after him, hoth periſh. 


Some petſons alſolofe their lives yearly in the other ope- | 


ration of deſcending from. the ſummits; looſe fragments 
of the rock, being moved in the deſcent, ſometimes fall 
upon, and kill the bird-man ; and ſometimes, the rope 


af the north-wind-fewl and ſouth-wind-fowl - the for- 
mer is of a grey colour, ſmaller than a ſtarling, and 
makes a very 
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| 


uncommon noiſe previous to the blowing of || 


the north wind; and the latter never appears in ny | 


| ; 


lump; his head and tail being concealed in the water. 


They firſt pierced the prominent parts; and, having d 
| a —.— he wad | "of bless 


le twelve inches deep; 2 torrent of blood i- 
ſued forth. Upon this they withdrew to a diſtance, and 
ſoon after the boat had him, (as the water was 
deep enough over his tail) he ſtruek the ground with ſuch 
violence, as to force up ſtones and mud to a great height 
in the air. They waited about three quarters of an hour, 
afid then he expired with the moſt horrible groans.: After 
c, and at lat 


they faſtened a cable to his body, 
brought him to Gitenlind-Deck, where he was ſeen by 
1 out of his head eight * * h | ns of ſper- 


ſeveral thouſands of people. 
mi r eyes and the ſpout-hole, 


in different” cells of the brain. Its extreme length was 
54 feet,” and its breadth 14; the lower jaw was 10 feet, 
Aging the penis eight: the tail meaſured 15 


| At Mr. Ratkftrow's exhibition- room „ in Fleet -ſtreet, 


is the ſkeleton of a while of this kind. Thoſe who ſhew 
this curi lay, that it will contain 30 people in its 
head, and 50 in its cheſt; and that 12 hogſheads 


{permacetr oil were taken out of its upper jaw, 


but as a fare-runger of a ſouth wind; hence they Along thi 4 ad groove, 
received their appellations. *« through which he ſucked | ich lie after 
rr at the the top of 
atable birds in — 2 2 thick bone, which turns up- 
; it reſembles a wild Turkey- cock in the bill || wards almoſt perpendi i | four 
feet, and forms, as it - ſeull. 
being juſt the reverſe At the di- 
ſtance of about eight fee | divides and 
becomes forked, in order to r 7 vity a protu- 
eagle preys _ hares, ¶ berance of the upper av, which ſeems exactly to fit it. 
lambs, kids, . Independent of which, he kills many ||| This jay had tw6 ros of teeth. The upper jaw 
birds, and hath ſometimes been known to deſtroy chil- ||| has no teeth; but, inſtead thereof, there is a groove 
About the latter end of autumn the Norway ſwallows || the mouth was ſhut, they n many 
try to conceal themſelves the reeds buſhes in || pointed weapons in a ſheath. 
ftate of inſenſibili revive again in the ſpring, || furtheſt part of the jaws, 
The pcafants and frequently find whole flocks ff over. Hence, what is told 
of them in this benumbed condition, coupled together, || chryſtalline humour of the ; 
with their legs and bills led. If brought into a || than a mult appear to c be; 
warm apartment, they feel the enlivening warmth, and, || for we muſt not i 


in about half an hour's time, begin to move; ſoon after 
they flutter, and even begin to 
the ſpace of an hour, they drop 


owing to their 
thargy, or reviv 

The Nerwegian fins abound 
is a ſpecies of the ſhark. called 
ten fathoms in length, and whoſe liver is 
yield 3 of train oil. Nhat 

The ynder is a prodigious 

10us occaſions, 


ſo 


— 
1 1 


. 


| proportions. Beyond 
about, but, within || two fin bones, which are 
3231 
being prematurely waked from their le- 
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kind of turbot, i 
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wide mouth, enormous jaws, and ſmall ſcales, of a 
reddiſh colour. Its bite is poiſonous, and it is an ex- 
ceeding voracious creature. 8 GA 

The fea devil is about fix feet in length, but the head 
makes full one half of the fiſh. The body ſuddenly 
tapers into a ſharp-pointed tail, the eyes are | and 
the jaws wide and horrible, ſet with different rows of 
ſharp teeth, the tongue is likewiſe furniſhed with a kind 
of teeth, or ſharp protuberances, ſo that the bite is ter- 
rible ; and all round the under jaw, which projects be- 
yond the upper, there are hanging flips, or griſtly furs of 
about four inches in length. This is extremely ve- 
racious, deſtroying innumerable other fiſhes of various 
ſpecies and fizes; and if he can ſeize upon a man that is 
bathing, he is ſure to kill and devour him. 

Salmons ſwarm in theſe ſeas, are caught in great quan- 
tities, and highly efteemed all over Europe. 

The falmon is a very beautiful fiſh, and is every where 
in great eſteem ; the body is longiſh, covered with ſmall 
thin ſcales, and the head is ſmall, with a ſharp ſnout, 
and the tail is forked. The colour on the back is blueiſſi; 
on the other parts, white, generally intermixed with 
blackiſh or reddiſh ſpots, placed in a very agreeable man- 
ner. The female may be diſtinguiſhed from the male, 
by having a longer and more hooked ſnout, in having 
ſcales that are not quite ſo bright, and having its body 
ſpeckled over with dark brown ſpots. Likewiſe the belly 
is flatter, the fleſh is more dry, and not fo red; nor yet 


is the taſte fo agreeable. 

The excreſcence which grows out of the lower 4 
the male, and is a bony griſtle like the beak of a hawk, 
is not a ſign of his being ſickly, as Walton and others 
have thoug 
ſuch fiſh as would devour their ſpawn. It 
length of about two inches, and falls off when they re- 
turn to the ſea. He is likewiſe more ſpotted in freſh 
water than in the fea. The teeth are ſmall in proportion 
to its body ; and the gills are four double, with a broad 
cover of red ſpots, of the fame colour as on the 
fides ; for towards the back, they 
fleſh is not fo red when boiled, as when it is raw or ſalted; 
and it is tender, flaky, and lufcious ; for which reaſon it 


 fatishes ſooner, and . harder of digeſtion, though gene- | 


rally preferred to that of other fiſh. About the time of 
ſpawning it grows more inſipid, and loſes a great 
its lively colour. Some begin to be out of ſeaſon about 
the beginning of July, and others much later : which 
may be known by their falling away, their loſing their 
beautiful ſpots, and by their colour; inſomuch, that 
when they are quite out of ſeaſon, they look like fiſh of 
2 different kind. | | 
The falmon-fry, called in ſome parts 
is by moſt thought to be the offspring y 
which has been forcibly detained from viſiting the falt 
water; but however that be, it is agreeable enough to the 
e, though its taſte is very ordinary and infipid. The 
8 
ing the water about February 


contin 


or 
to the au- 


freſh 

ow the ns of og gon the female makes 
bottom, like a kind of neſt of her 
ich done, ſhe diſcharges her ſpawn 
and retires. Then the male, or milter, advances and 


time, a whitiſh fluid like milk. After this the female re- 


- 
oo 


cording to i! 


Ar 


ht ; but is a defence provided by nature againſt 
ws to the | 


are more duſky. The | 
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That which diſtinguiſhes this fiſh from all others 
ſcaly line that funs along the belly from the head to the 
tail; the colour on the belly | 

filver ; beſides, the ſcales ate latge, | 
off. It has no ſpots, and the belly is ſharp li 
with red eyes. The tail is forked, and the 


— 
bladder is of a ſilver colour. The noſtrils of this 
are very apparent, and have two apertures, of which 
foremoſt cannot be ſeen with the naked eye; it is a little 


nearer the ſnout than the eyes. The lateral bone, that 


* 
of ſmall teeth ſeated in a right line, according to the 
length of that part of the palate neareſt the end of the 
ſnout. The lower jaw is à little longer than the upper, 
and there are very ſmall teeth at its extremity ; but thoſs 
at the extremity of the upper jaw are ſo ſlender can 
hardly be ſeen. The tongue is ſharpiſh, free, and diſen- 
below, of a — calbns. and armed with ſmall 
teeth turned backwards. There is generally a red of 
violet ſpot at the extremity of the- covers of the gills, 
the remaining parts of which are of a filver colour, and 
| confift, below, of three or four bony plates, and eight 
ſpines, a little crooked, joined by a mem 
The ſcales are large in proportion to the body. 
A herring dies immediately after it is taken out of the 
water, whence the proverb ariſes, ** As dead as a her- 
;” the fleſh is where in eſteem, being 
fat, ſoft, and delicate, eſpecially if it be dreſt as ſoon as 
caught; for then it is incomparably bettef than on the 
next day. There are vaſt quantities of theſe fiſh taken, 
ſalted, ſmoak-dried, and conſumed all over Europe. 
Herrings are diſtinguiſhed into fix different ſorts ; as 
the fat herring, which is the largeſt and thickeſt of all, 
and will keep longer than any. The meat herring, 
which is likewiſe large, but not ſo thick nor ſo fat as the 
former; the night herring, which is of a middling ſize z 
the pluck, which has received ſome from the 
nets ; the ſhotten herring, which has loſt its roe ; and 
pr which by ſome accident or other has loſt its 


8 > weſtward, 
brides, and coaſt of Scotland, towards Newfoundland. 


— 


hs. 


The ſecond ſteers towards the coaſt of Great Britain 
and the third, 


upon the coaſt of Norway, by the great herring-whales ; 
daring to venture in among the recks or 
— 2 remain about ſix weeks, on 
of a great ſand-bank parallel to the ſhore, 
about 300 miles in length, in order, as is ſu 
watch the return of the thoals. But h the 
whale is thus ftop 
ſes, and other ſmaller fiſhes of prey, can eaſily 
near 
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j 


Fl 


F 
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Le 


with its belly, emitting, at the fame || ported 


1 


4¹ 
pickled with French or Spaniſh falt, or dried by various 
methods, they are, in general, exported — 
Hamburgh, Amſterdam, &e. The Norwegian cod 
and herring fiſheries employ and maintain above 
150,000 people. 

Theſe ſeas produce a 


variety of ſhell-fiſh, ſuch as 


2 Pearl-band, &c. 
uſcles Cockles 
Pearl muſcles Lobſters 
* — 

e- 
Star- fiſh " Wilks 
Sea-ſnails Hermit-fiſh 
Ink-fiſh Sea-nettle, &c. 


Of theſe the moſt particular are the pearl-muſcle, the 
ight of which fiſhery appertains to the king of Den- 
mark, and is carried on at his expence ; the pearls which 
are taken annually, about Tr an pro- 
perty of the queen, as part regalia of Norway ; 
and fone of thek are very little inferior to the Oriental 
Is. | 

” The ſtar- fiſh is commonly about nine inches in length, 
and ſometimes twelve, with a large, almoſt ſquare head, 
that is bony and rough. The body is roundiſh, and all | 
the upper part is of an aſh colour, with a white belly. 
The ſcales are ſmall, and the lateral lines behind the fins 
roach each other and deſcend to the middle fin of the 

tail. The face is flat, looking upwards, whence this fiſh 
has its name; and the are near each ether, being 
protuberant and ſmall, with golden circles. The mouth 

is pretty large, and the chin beneath it is almoſt like that 
of a man. The jaws are armed with teeth, as well as 
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whole face, and the covers of the gills, are very rough, 
with a ſort of warts or tubercles, ſome of which are 


main fixed in one place, like fea plants; and the other 
contains thoſe that change their place. With reſpect to 


| Denmark, bein 
counſellor, F 


| month of July, in calm weather, between Hveen and 
| Saedland, they 


the palate ; and the lower lip is fringed with barbs. The | 


— 


. 
. production of nature which is 
ranked g fiſhes, and called the ſea-nettle, is of two 
kinds, ene of which comprehends thoſe that always re- | 


— 
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flat nofe ; che arms were attached to the fides by a thin 
membrane, and terminated in paws like thoſe of the fea- 
calf. The body tapered into a fiſh's tail, like that of a 
porpuſs, and the length extended to three fathoms. The 
mermaid is formed in the ſame manner, bating the dif- 
ference of ſex, which is diſtinguiſhed like that of the 
human race. Theſe creatures have been ſeen in many 
of the North Sea, and have appeared of various 
tudes, from two feet to three fathoms. 


magni- 
In the year 1723, three fiſhermen of Elſineur, in 


examined, upon oath, before the privy 
erick Van Gram, declared, that in the 


approached, in their boat, ſomething 
that floated on the ſurface like a dead body ; which lay, 
without motion, till they were within ſeven or eight fa- 
thoms of it; then it ſunk inſtantaneouſly, and rote again 
nearly in the ſame place. There he ſtood, near a quar- 
8 a ho. ſtaring at them; and was ſeen above the 
water, to his breaſt. being terrified at the fight of 
this monſter, began to row away ; then he blew up his 
cheeks, uttered a kind of muttering roar ; and dived 


| under water. He appeared like an old man, with broad 


ſhoulders, and a ſmall head, covered with ſhort black 
curled hair ; his eyes were hollow, his face was meagre 
and weather-beaten, and his ſkin was coarſe and hairy. 
One of theſe further declared, that about 
20 years before, he had ſeen a mermaid, with long hair, 
and large breaſts. 

„ The marmiele, or marmate, belongs to the ſame 
claſs, and is, perhaps, the young of this family; it is 
formed of different ſizes, often caught on hooks, by 
the fiſhermen of Norway. Some are no bigger than in- 
fants half a year old ; others are as large as children of 


„The fea ſnake is ſaid to be peculiar to the Norwe- 
gian ſeas, where it has been ſeen by many hundred peo- 
ple, mariners, fiſhermen, and others. In the year 1746, 
Captain Lawrence de Tercy, of Bergen, ſhot at a fea 
ſnake, which immediately diſappeared ; and when the 
boat was rowed near the place, the water ap tinged 
with blood. The head of this animal, which it held 
at leaſt two feet above the ſurface of the water, of 
A iſh colour, and reſembled the head of 8 
mouth was very large, and black, the eyes were of the 


the firſt, Reaumur deems them real animals, becauſe they 
have organized bodies, and give of feeling when 
art touched; beſides which, lay hold of fiſh 


nd ſhe!l-fiſh, which they eat, and have alſo a progreſ- 
five motion. Theſe nettles aſſume ſo many di 

that it is not poſſible to deſcribe them under any 

_ determinate figure; but, in general, their outward form 

approaches neareſt 

fixed to ſome ſtone, to which it is found always adhering. 

dome are greeniſh, others whitiſh, and others again of a 

roſe-colour ; likewiſe there are of all the degrees 


pear every where on the ſurface, and in others they 
mixed with ftreaks or ſpots. Sometimes again theſe ſpets 
are diſtributed regularly, and at other times 
but always in a very agreeable manner. 
The wanderi <nettles have nothi 
the preceding, 


rent uns tn eas pieces, ts oh accu 
their ſizes. TI hele may be more properly called {ca-jelli 
accerdin fs which is LOS 4 
ſtance of which they are formed; for in reality their 


if it may be ſo called, bas always the colour 
fiftence of a Fp. Wen they nor thrown u 


9 


to a truncated cone, having its baſe | 


irregularly, | 


ſame colour, and a long white main hung down from 
its neck, and floated on the fea. Beſides the head, they 
ſaw ſeven or eight coils of this ſnake, about the diftance 
of a fathom one from another. 

« In Egede's journal of the Greenland miſſion we 
find, that on the 6th of July, 1734, a large, and fright- 
ful ſea monſter raiſed itſelf ſo high out of the water, 


that its head reached above the main top-maſt of the 


of brown. In ſome of theſe nettles, theſe colours ap- ſpou 
are 


except in the name, and have diffe- | 
to 


the ſub- 
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covered with ſea-weeds, and abounding with 9 
riety of fiſh, that leap about, and roll off his into 
the water. At length, a great number of pellucid an- 
tennæ riſe upon rer 
maſts of moderate veſſels; by means of theſe inſtru- 
ments or tentacula, he moves himſelf, and gathers in his 
food, which conſiſts of ſmall fiſhes ; after he has re- 
mained a little time at the ſurface, he begins to fink 
in gradually, and this motion produces a dan 


— | 
ſwell and whirlpool in the water. In all probability, 


the floating iſlands, which have been deſcribed by ſo 
many voyage writers, were no other than the back of 
this huge monſter.” 

* * holy ſcriptures the whalebone, or blubber 
whale, the ſpermaceti-whale, the ſea-ſnake, and 
the kraken, ſeem to have been all deſcribed under the ge- 
neral name of leviathan ; for nd ute foo 
acceptation, and implies not a partic only, but a 
huge ſea-monſter, or prodigious large fiſh. For want of 
knowing this, thoſe beautiful in the book of 
Job, where leviathan is deſcribed, have been frequently 
miſunderſtood. Thoſe parts (as finely paraphrafed by 
the celebrated Dr. Young) which apply to the whale- 
bone, or blubber-whale, we have already given in our 
| account of Greenland (fee page 22 and 23, at the con- 

cluſion of ſeR. iv, under the article Greenland, in vol. ii). 


The lines which fuit the ſpermaceti-whale, as rendered || 


by the ſame reverend gentleman, are theſe : 


« Atlen huge leviathan ſhall riſe, 
4 Boaſt all bis frenged, and ſpread his wend'rous fize ; 
< Whoſe heart ſuſtains him to draw near? —behold 
« Deſtruction His ſpacious jaws unfold, 
„ And — — the wide expanſe, diſcloſe 
< Teeth edg d with death, and crowding rows on rows. 
„ What hideous fangs, on either fide, ariſe; 
And what a deep abyſs between them lies; 
&© Mete with thy lance, and with thy plummet ſound 
The one how long, the other how profound! 


Thoſe ſuitable to the great ſea-ſnake are as follow : 


cc When late awak'd, he rears him from the floods; 
« And firetching forth his ſtature to the clouds; 
« Writhes in the ſun aloft his ſcaly height, 
4 And ftrikes the diſtant hills with tranſient light. 
< Far reund are fatal damps of terror ſpread ; 

* The mighty fear, nor bluſh to own their dread.” 


And theſe are applicable to the kraken, that aftoniſh- 
ing animal, hitherto unconquered by the moſt ſubtle, 
and dreaded by the moſt courageous. 

« His like, earth bears not on her ſpacious face; 

& Alone, in nature, ſtands his dauntleſs race; 
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| which appeals lie to the ſupreme court ſettled in the ca- 
pital of the kingdom, where the viceroy refides, who 
governs this ſtate with an abſolute power. | 
Norway is divided into four governments, or prefec- 
torſhips ; which are, thoſe of Aggerhus, Bergen, Dron- 
theim, and Wardhus; beſides that of Babus, which is 
ſubject to Sweden; and the ſeveral iſlands depending on 
Norway: of all theſe we ſhall now give a diſtin& ac- 
count. 
I. The province of Aggerhus, in Latin Aggerhuſia 
Præfectura, is the ſouth-eaſt part of Norway, and is 
ſituated between the province of Bergen on the weft, 
from which it is ſeparated by vaſt mountains ; Dalcarlia 
and Bahus, which belong to Sweden, on the eaſt ; the 
mouth of the Baltic, called the C te, on the ſouth ; 
and the province of Drontheim on the north. Its ex- 
tent, from ſouth to north, is about 300 miles, and from 
eaſt to weſt, in the ſouth part, about 120; but it grows 
narrower northward, till it ends in a point. The land is 
mountainous and woody, but the vallies are tolerably 
fruitful, being — by many lakes and rivulets, 
which paſs through the country, and fall into the Baltic. 
It is divided into fix particular governments, viz. Agde- 
finden, Hallingdal, Hammer, Hennemark, Remmer- 
ritkir, and Tallemark. There are here ſeveral ſea-ports, 
particularly Fleckeren, where the fiſning- trade affords a 
conſiderable income. | 
The moſt confiderable cities and towns of this pro- 
vince are: Obſelo, Anflo, or Chriſtiania, in Latin An- 
floa, or Anſloga Civitas, or Chriftiania ; the chief city 
of this province is ſeated at the bottom of a narrow bay, 
and is 30 miles diſtant from the Baltic, and about 110 
| from Schagen-Cape in Jutland, to the north. It is the 
ſeat of the ſovereign court of juſtice, where ſentences are 
pronounced in the preſence of the governor of the pro- 
| vince of Aggerhus, and of the viceroy. This city owes 
its foundation to king Harold, cotemporary with Swene 
king of Denmark, ſurnamed Eftritius, becauſe he was 
| the fon of __ ſurnamed Eftrita, daughter to 
| Sweno II. and ſiſter to Canute the Great. Harold kept 
| his court here in the middle of the eleventh century. 
| When the Swedes were beſieging the fort of Aggerhus, 
in the year 1567, the Danes, in order to take from them 
all pretences for ſtaying in the country, burnt the city of 
{ Obſelo. A was concluded between 
after, and Frederick II. of Denmark, under whoſe rei 
| this town was burnt, dying in 1588, his ſucceſſor Chriſ- 
tian IV. rebuilt it in 1614, and called it Chriſtiania, by 
| which name it has been generally known ever fince. It is 
the ſee of a biſhop, under the archbiſhop of Drontheim. 
The cathedral is dedicated to St. Alward, and in it is 
| ſhewn the fword of Haquin, one of their antient kings 
| the hilt of which is of cryſtal, and is a — 


— 


| for art, as well as antiquity. This is a place of good 
8 E was 2 1 d. : | trade for fir-timber, pitch, 4 Many mackrel are ca 
* wrath he rowls his baleful eyes areund ; | here, and much pearl; of which Henricus Arnoldi, a 
Makes ev'ry ſwoln, diſdainful heart ſubſide, . | 


* And holds dominion o'er the ſons of pride. 
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Of the bebe, of Norway, their Language, Reli- 


gion, » \ » &c. 


HE real N 
cious Normanni, who harraſſed the greateſt part of 
the coaſts of Europe with piratical armaments, in the 
eighth, ninth, ' and tenth centuries. Many Daniſh, 
iſh, Dutch, Scotch, and German families have ſet- 


1 
tled in this country, and now form a conſiderable part of || 


the inhabitants. 


Their language, in moſt „is the fame with that 
| rg. be of the fame ori- [| 
ginal ; but in the civilized parts of the country the lan- 


in 
of Iceland, which proves 


age differs but little from that of Denmark. 
Chriſtian religion is faid to have yy 


the re- 


ins are deſcended from the fero- || ti 


; 


„gives the following account: their ſhells are like 
thoſe of muſcles, but larger, and the fiſh like an oyfter, 
| which produces a great cluſter of eggs, like thoſe of cray- 
| fiſh, ſome white, and ſome black. Theſe eggs, when 
| ripe, are caſt out, and grow like the ſhell, from whence 
they came: but ſometimes it happens, that one 
of thoſe eggs ſick faſt to the ſide of the matrix, 

ded with the reſt; which being fed by 
into pearls of different ſizes, 


or 
and 
the fiſh, 
and imprint 
ſame 


are 
in 


ſhamefully to retire. 
\  Friderickfhall, or Priderickſtadt, in Latin Friderico- 
ſtadium, ftands on the Categate, at the mouth of the ri- 


here in ſeveral courts, from ver Glammen, which riſes in the mountains, in the pro- 
| vince 


wo 


44 | 
vince of Drontheim, and having paſſed through Aggerhus, | 
falls here into the ſea, and by the convemiency thereof 
affords this city a pretty good trade. It is about 50 miles 
diſtant from the town of us towards the ſouth- 
eaſt, and is 
that it is reckoned the key of this kingdom. Charles XII. 
king of Sweden, ſat down before it in the beginning of 
December i718, and was killed there by a cannon ball, 
the 11th of the ſame month, as he was gone, about nine 
at night, to view the trenches. - 7 

Saltzberg is a ſmall town on the river Drammen, 
which falls into the 3 Chriſtiania, from which city 
it is about 15 miles diſtant to the north. It has a pretty 
conſiderable trade from the neighbouring copper and iron 
mines. 

Tonſberg a 
ania, and is about 20 miles diſtant from the city of that 
name to the ſouth. 

Skeen, or Scheen, a few miles from Tonſberg, ſtands 
on the te; both theſe towns are places of 
trade, by means of the abovementioned mines. A ſilver 
one was diſcovered in the neighbourhood under the reign 
of Chriſtian IV. but it appears it is no rich one, ſince it 
is not at preſent. | 

Hammer, or „ſtands on the eaſtern bank of 
2 long and narrow lake, formed by a river which, above 
40 miles lower, falls into the Glammen. It is 100 
miles diſtant from Chriſtiania to the north-eaſt, and was 


* 


Chriſtiania. It is divided into the Greater and Leſſer 


Hammer, which are parted by a ſmall canal, or arm of 


the lake. | 
Hollen, ſeated on the lake of Nordſee, 15 miles from 
Tonſberg to the north-weſt, is remarkable for its church, 
which is cut out of the rock called Vear, and has a bu- 
ying-place on the top of it. It is very antient, and 
— by Olaus Wormius, to be originally a temple 
N of Bergen, « 
rovince or government | 
henhus, takes the — ſoutherly, | 
weſterly — 5 — and is ſurrounded by the ſea on 
the ſouth, ſouth-weſt, weſt, and north. It has the govern- 
ment of Drontheim on the north-eaſt, and that of Ag- 
hus on the eaſt. Its extent, from- cape Naze, in 
uth, to lat. 62 deg. 30 min. where the 2 of 
Drontheim begins, is about 290 miles; but its greateſt 
breadth, from eaſt to weſt, is not above go miles, and 
in many much leſs. It is divided into the govern- 
ments of Bergen, proper 
are again ſubdivided into leſſer diſtricts, or prefectures. 
The chief towns here are Bergen, an antient and fa- 
mous ſea- mentioned omponius Mela, and 


Pliny ; it on a crooked bay called Jeltefiord, into 
which one enters by a narrow ſtreight named Carmeſundt, || 
which is bordered on each fide with high rocks for ſeveral | 
miles together. This town is 137 miles diſtant from 
Chriſtiania to the north-weſt. bay here is ſo deep, 


that veſſels of above 400 tons can enter it, and come to 
Joad and unload before the merchants warchouſes. The 
inhabitants are partly natives of this y 


very well fortified, and of ſuch importance, || 


ſtands on the left ſhore of the bay of Chriſti- | 


formerly a biſhop's ſee, which has been removed to | 


erly ſo called, and Stavinger, which | 
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pulous in Norway, and is the capital of the whole 
Eaglan. On the weſt · ſide of * ſtands a royal 
citadel, in which the governor reſides, and which ſerves 
* - can mo harbour: _ 8 
| is at Bergen a y called the Cl „ in 
which a community of — . live, who 2 855 
Monks, though they wear no particular habit, and have 
nothing in common with monks, except that they are not 
married. | 
Stavanger, or Staffanger, the chief town of the diſtrict 
of the ſame name, ſtands in the bay called Bucker.ford, 
which is very ſpacious, and full of ſmall iſlands, and is 
80 miles diſtant from Bergen to the ſouth, and 100 from 
Chriſtiania to the weſt. be harbour is very large and 
| ſafe, and it would have a greater trade than it has, were 
it not for the neighbourhood of Bergen. Though the 
town be but ſmall, it is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to 
the archbiſhop of Drontheim. It is the reſidence of the 
governor of this diſtrict, who is ſubject to the governor 
of Bergen. The town is defended by the fortreſs 
of Doefwyck, which ftands to the ſeaward, about two 
miles from Stavanger. To the biſhoprick of Stavanger 
belongs Tyle-Marchia, whoſe name gave riſe to the 
opinion of Procopius and Ortelius, . Scandinavia 
was the ancient Thule. The diſtrict of Stavanger is the 
moſt temperate, the beſt peopled, and beſt cultivated, in 
all Norway; and yet it has no other town of any note 
but Stavanger. 
III. Drontheim, Trentheim, Dronthem, or Dronthen, is 
the lar t of Norway. It lies along the coaſt 
of the North Sea, being about 500 miles in length, from 
ſouth to north. It has the North Sea on the weſt, the 
government of Wardhus on the north, that of Berger 
on the ſouth, and on the eaſt it is ſeparated from — 2 
by a long ridge of mountains. It extends from the 61ſt 
to the 6gth deg. of lat. its greateſt breadth, from eaſt ta 
weſt, is not above 120 miles, and in many places it is 
much leſs. The country is mountai 


nous, woody, cold, 


= 7 


| 


4 


or Berg- and barren ; fo that, it be large, the towns are 
and alſo the moſt 


not very conſiderable. It is divided into two 

namely, the government of Drontheim, p ſo called, 
— 1 ply of — an ſeven ſmall baili- 
wicks ; ub- ten, which contains 
ſeven other ſmall dif icts, or valleys, on the ſea-eoaſt. 
This whole province was yielded to the Swedes in 1658, 
but the king of Denmark recovered it in 1660, by the 
treaty of Copenha 'The iy 2 Nomendall, Hel- 
ligeland, or and, Froſten, Hinder, Hero, and ſome 


» belonged tormerly to this province, but were given 


up to the Swedes in 1645, by the of 
with the province 2 —. or Jemterland. 
This whole country is very thinly peopled, and not culti- 
22 the ſea-ſhore, till within 25 or 30 miles 
rom it. 
The moſt conſiderable towns here are Drontheim, or 
Nidroſia, formerly the capital of Norway; it is ſeated 
jon the coaſt of the Northern Ocean, on a little gulph 
at the mouth of the river Nider, from whence it was an- 
| tiently called Nidroſia. It is about 220 miles diſtant from 
| Bergen to the north-eaſt. It has a harbour, pretty well 
"> oma by ſmall veſſels, though very incommodious 
for Jarge ones, the entrance being obſtructed by rocks. 


abs 


It was 4 reſidence of the kings of Norway, 
but the town being only built with timber, was ſeveral 
times burnt down, and is very much decayed from its 
ancient ſplendor. It is without ditches or fortificatior 

being only encloſed by a fingle wall. Its caſtle is not. 


ſtrong, and ſuſtained but a few when the town 
ri ted was taken by the Swedes in 16 W 
king of Denmark to ſtrangers flack. to this || the ſame Tail; Aide It is, the ſee 
town, of life which || of an archbiſhop, being n The 
beer, wine, brandy, ., a very magnificent bail but now hes almoſt in 
merehandizes abovementioned. This is the ſee of a Tui, having been deſtroyed by fire in the year 1522, 
biſh | cim. The. || This de, conkiſting in 
the edifices 1 iron, tar, goats ſkins,” 

parti- im f in brandy, vine - 

es ; but ince, Viz. | 
ſince the aue) burn an ln, 
down, that it to merit no particular 


EUROPE} 
IV. The' provi 


— 


VIZ. iting thoughts, which even 
6 r f J idolize 


The town of Wardhus, from whence this province 
hath its name, is the ſeat of a governor, but only conſiſts, 5 
of a caſtle, and a ſtreet of cottages, inhabited y by 12 Ke or 
fiſhermen. WH 0 18 principal people, of Norway uſually live as Iux- 
The province of Bahus, though yielded to the Swedes || uriouſly as the nature and commerce of the country will 
in 16 8. is yet reckoned a part of Norway, being | admit; but the peafants, in general, are very frugal and 
its mol Hutherk province. It is go miles long, but not || temperate, except at che tie of Keeping any of their 
above 25 broad- where wideſt, and only 120 in ſome feſfivalas „„ 11. 
places. It hath Weſt Gothland to the ſouth, Dalia on [. The cemmon bread is made of oatttieal, and formed 
the eaſt, the government of Aggerhus on the north, and into'cakes like thoſe of Scotland. In times of 
4 principal places are they dry the bark of the fir- tree, or elm-tree, and gi 
i made it into à Kind of flour, which they mix with a fall per- 
tion of oatmeal, and thus oempole a kind of apology for 


=” # #7 : 


diſtant from In the maritime parts it is commom to knead the roes 
of cod with oatmeal or barley-meal, and boil the compo- 
ire. the liquor, which ſerves as a 
i modern i ſoup, is enxiched with a falt mackarel, or pickled 
the Swedes in 1658, by the treaty of Roſchiled.,  _ hearing: . res Med | 
Maelſttandt, a ftrong town built on a rock in a kind of || „ muttot!, or goats fleſh, they 
peninſuls,” abogt 10 miles beſow Bahus. It is a place of 


1 


great trade for 1 r fiſh, and hath a ſtrong caſtle to guard it. 
© «1. 


chey have all the year, and in common drink four 
provide good ſtore of firong 


? | 


0 


* in 
made ; hot] 


125 
HEH 


781 
: 


hs To diſtant fue by eaſy journies go; - 
« Gently they lay them down, as ev'ning ſheep, 
On their own woolly fleeces, ſoftly ſleep. 

So noiſeleſs wou'd I live, ſuch death to find, 


ice of fiſhing and navigation; the peaſants are uſu- 
ally their on handicraftmen, that is, they are in g 
able to for the uſe of themſelves and famili 
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ine houſes of the principal people with ftone or brick, 
but the common people, in general, reſide in wooden 


pole, which pole r enters the houſe is 
d touch, 


obliged to go an 2 to an ancient cuſtom. 
—__ ps bark of birch trees, whi 
is deemed incorruptible, and that is again | 
turf, from which every ſeaſon the * t. 
ceiling on the inſide is about eight feet from 
and bein Ar ſmoke 
within the circular part, till it finds a vent at the hole. 
anode) py geo Yo a table, ſurrounded with 
ches, and at the end à high ſeat for the maſter of 
the family, where, during -times, he fits in 
ſtate ; _ — Nr 12 
pearance of much dignity, puts on man 5 
reer 
It hath been the obſervation of many travel- 
Kew, than ths dens of all conquered nations are 
much more proud than thoſe to whom they are held in 
ſubordination ; and as they are uſually kept poor and illi- 


terate, their vanity riſes in proportion ——— | 
| 


and frequently renders their behaviour intolerab 
| 44 1 + $54 9 
's erring judgment, miſguide the mind; 
Wheat he wank ned re dive mite, i 
Is pride, the never- failing vice of fools. 
n 
She gives in large recruits ef pride: 
For as in bodies, ſo in ſouls, we ſind, 


| 


| 


| 


What wants in blood and fpirit's fill'd with wind: 


Pride where wit fails, ſteps in to eur 
And fills up all the mighty yoid of ſenſe. 


1 of Norway conſiſts in 30,000 land-forces, 


OE ory SE 
180,000. ing; as the on | onl 
| daces 22, 300l. yearly. The commodities exported are, 
Ditto wrought Ling 
Iron Salmon 
Lead 
Marble 
Millſtones 
Cow-hides 
Goat ſkins 
Foxes ſkins 
Seal ſkins 
Beavers 
Martins 
Maſts 
Deal boards 
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veniſon of all hares ; 
and wild fowl in great | 
The air, though not ſo 
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ine never, and the autumn ſeldom ; y 

2228 of heat to rn and 
on the con , when winter is ever, from cold to heat. 
During the three months of June, July, and Auguſt, 
the heat is much more intenſe than in England, and very 
ſultry in the nights; but it is a gl heat, and people 
generally perceive ſome interpoſition of thick vapours be- 
tween them and the ſun. In Copenhagen, during theſe 
three months, they are conſtantly 
plague of flies, which they endeavour to deſtroy 

ifoneus water; upon the la 

itchens and chambers, whole 
ſometimes ſwept together in one room. 


This country, in general, produces but little corn; 
en- 


cumbrances and blemiſhes to the whole kingdom. The 


and the vaſt number of barren mountains are 


Eyder is the only ſtream worthy of the name of river, 
wr por Plat, 
riſes near Sed 


divided Sleſwic from Holſtein. 
The 
id a viſit to this country, in . 
in a letter, dated Copenhagen, April 25, 
« The weather is till very cold, we have 
molt every day fince my arrival. Indeed, I apprehend 
the year is more properly divided here into the ſummer 


and winter, than, as with us, into four ſeaſons; a ſhort | 


ſummer ſucceeds to the long ſeries of cold and darkneſs, 


which environs them from October till April; and, | 
during this period, they often experience very great | 


heats for a few days, or ſometimes weeks. Certainly, 
man is much affected by phyſical cauſes ; and one is not 
ſurprized to find the elegant arts chiefly confined to lux- 
urious, and ſouthern climates, and faintly raifing their 
heads amidſt theſe ſnowy, and inhoſpitable regions, 

where the inhabitants ſeem, in ſome 
the aſperities of their ſoil ; and where royal munificence, 
however unbounded, can only raiſe a few ſickly and 


Riraggling n | 
To the above, we ſhall add the poetical deſcription of 
2 winter in Denmark, written by the celebrated Mr. 


by him, to the earl of Dorſet. 


From frozen climes, and endleſs tracks of ſnow, 
From ſtreams that northern winds forbid to flow, 
What preſent ſhall the Muſe to Dorſet bring 
Or how, ſo near the pole, attempt to ſing ? 
The winter here conceals from ſi 
All pleaſing objects that to verſe invite. 
The bills, and dales, and the delightful woods, 
The flow'ry plains, and filver ſtreaming floods, 
By ſnow diſguis'd, in bright — 
And with one dazz ling waſte fatigue the eye. 
No gentle breathing breeze prepares the ſpring ; 
No birds within the deſart region ſing. 
The ſhips, unmov'd, the boiſt'rous winds defy, 
While rattling chariots o'er the ocean fly ; 
The vaſt leviathan wants room to play, 
And yo his waters in the face of =. 
The ſtarving wolves along the main ſea prowl, 
And, to the moon, in icy valleys bowl. 
For a ſhinin the main 
Here ſpreads itſelf into a glaſſy plain; 
"There ſolid billows, of enormous fize, 
Alps of green ice, in wild diſorder riſe. 
And yet, but lately, have I feen, ev'n here, 
The winter in a lovely dreſs appear; 
Ere yet the clouds let fall the treaſur d ſnow, 
Or winds began thro” hazy ſkies to blow. 
At 2 2 keen eaſtern aroſe, 
And the deſcending rain unſully'd froze ; 
The roddy men e 
The face of 


troubled with the | 


"Tug 
os of which in their (| 
uſhels of dead flies are | 


properly to belong to Denmark. This || 
gebourg, runs by Rendſbourg, and diſem- | 
bogues itſelf into the ſea, at Tonmingen, after having | 


very lateſt traveller, that we know of, who hath | 
peaking of the climate, | 


Ta 


degree, to partake of || 


DENM AR K. 


— 


—— 


1 


| 


[ 


= _— 


1 


Of JuTLanD, 
Phillips, while reſident in that country, and addrefled, || 


| Categate, and the Leſſer Belt. 


2 ſtag, in limpid currents, wich ſurprize, 


When, if a ſudden guſt of wind ariſe, 
The brittle foreſt into atoms flies ; b 
The crackling wood beneath the tempeſt bends, 
And, in a ſpangled ſhow'r, the proſpect ends ; 
gale the region warms, 


Like ſome deluded peaſant, Merlin leads 9 8 
'Thro? fragrant bow rs, and thro delicious meads ; 
While here, enchanted gardens to him riſe, 

And airy fabricks there attract his eyes; 

His wand' ring feet the magic paths purſue, 

And while he thinks the fair illuſion true, 

The trackleſs ſcenes diſperſe in fluid air, 


_ ” 


SECT. I. 


Of the Divifions, Subdivifons, Cities, end Trans of 


DENMARK. 


BEFORE we enter upon a deſcription of the cha« 


rater of the Danes, it is neceſſary to deſcribe the 


diviſions, and ſubdiviſions of the country, with the prin- 
cipal cities, towns, &c, The grand divifions of which 


are four in number, viz. 


I. Jutland, properly fo called, or North Jutland, 
2. The duchy of Slefwic, or South Jutland. 

3- The duchy of Holſtein. 

4. The Daniſh Hands. 


ly ſo called, or Hoke 


UTLAND. 3 
JUTLAND is bounded, on the ſouth, by the 

duchy of Slefwic, on the north and weſt, by the Ger- 

man Ocean, and towards the eaſt, by the Baltic, the 


This country is divided into four dioceſes, viz. 
Arhuſen, to the caſt, 
Wiburg, to the weſt, and 
Aalburg, to the north. 


I. The dioceſe of Ripen is bounded, on the ſouth, by 
the duchy of Sleſwic, en the north, by the dioceſes of 
Arhuſen and Wiburg ; and, eaſt and weſt, it extends 
ocean. It contains 30 
royal pa- 
which are 
ſeated on the 
» this city, di- 
of which runs 
branch, which 

= pa 
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dral. This town is ſt by nature only, without 
much aſſiſtance from art. Towards the there is a 
caſtle, flanked with four bulwarks, after the old faſhion, 
built in the 1150. The citizens houſes are | 
well built, and the inhabitants were formerly in r 
circumſtances than they are now ; but they ſuffered very 
much during the wars with Sweden, the city being taken 
Sr Swedes in 1645, but ſoon after recovered by the 
Before the reformation this was « biſhop's ſee, 
as it is now of a ſuperintendent or Lutheran biſhop. The 
cathedral is a noble pile, built with free-ſtone, as well as 


its ** which is ſquare, very high, and covered with || 


lead. This church is adorned within with ſeveral marble 
columns, and with the tombs of ſome kings. There is 
another church dedicated to St. Catherine ; here are alſo 
two public ſchools, for the education of youth in polite 
literature, and a college for divinity, in the court of the 
biſhop's palace, where there is alſo a public library. The 
city is governed by two burgomaſters, of conſuls, and b 
a ſenate, who formerly adminiſtered juſtice with ſo muc 
ſeverity, that the ju/?ice of Ripen was become a 
ſaying, 6 expects 5 rigorous execution of the laws. 
Colding, or Kolding, an old city mentioned by 
Ptolemy, ftands on the banks of a little river called Col- 


dinger Aa, which parts North Jutland from the duchy of | 


Sleſwic, and falls into a little gulph, thence named the 
ulph of Celding. This city is about 11 miles diſtant 
om Haderleben to the north. It was burnt down dvring 

the civil wars in 1247. In 1268, king Eric VI. re- 


deemed it out of the hands of Eric, duke of Slefwic, || full of game, 


and ſon” to king Abel. He built a citadel there, to be 
a bulwark to Denmark, and fort! 


_ below the town, which is conveniently ſituated for 


trade. 

Ringcoping, or Ringkiobing, is 45 miles from Ripen, 
and 24 from Warde — — 2 4— a bay of the 
German Ocean made by a neck of land 25 miles in length 
from north to ſouth, ſo that ſhips ride in the port ſaſe from 
all winds. 

Lenwick ſtands on the 
it has its name) on the north-weſt berders of this dioceſe, 
ro miles from the German Ocean to the eaſt, 56 from 
Ripen, and 18 from Ringcoping to the north. * 

Hoſtlebro, or Hodſelbrow, ſtands about 11 miles from 
Lemwick to the ſouth-eaſt, and 12 from Ringcoping to 

the north-eaſt. It is an inland town, but lies on a river 
which communicates with the German Ocean by a lake 
into which the river falls. 

II. The dieceſe of Arhuſen is the eaſtern part of 
Futland, — * the north the dioceſes of Wiburg and 

3 ont 


Aal weſt and ſouth that of Ripen, and on 
the eaff the Categate and Leſſer Belt. It extends about 
60 miles along the coaſt of the Baltic, but is not much 
above 30 miles in breadth at the wideſt part. It contains 
JT orſhips, or — pariſhes, five caſtles, 
or f and eight cities, or walled towns, viz. 

Arhuſen, the capital of the dioceſe, ſtands at the 


mouth of the river Gude, which runs h it, and a 
little lower falls into the Categate. It is 86 miles to the 


the town, eſpecially |} of 


| northward of Slefwic, and 42 north-eaſt of Ripen. 
The fituation is pleaſant, being ſurrounded with foreſts 
that are exceeding rich for the 
„ and fields which produce a le quantity 
grain. The town itſelf is neat and agreeable, well. 


towards the fouth. Chriſtian III. who liked the city |} furniſhed with proviſions, and domeſtic neceſſaries, from 


much, on account of its 


very ſituation, and 
wholſome air, built the caſtle 


n the 1ſt, 1559. The hoſpital was built re- 
derick II. whoſe 4 endowed it conſiderably. N May 
1644, the Danes gained a conſiderable victory over the 
Swedes near Colding. This town is but ſmall, fince it 
does not contain above 100 or 120 houſes; but what 
makes it chiefly conſiderable is its bridge over the river 
Aa, which is called Boherrit, and gives name to the 
whole about it. All the black cattle and horſes 
that come from Jutland, and go into Sleſwic, muſt paſs 
over this bridge, and pay each a crown for toll; whence 
ariſes a conſiderable part of the king of Denmark's re- 
venue. Though this town lies eommodious for trade on 
the Leſſer Belt, over-againſt Middlefort in Funen, y 


yet 
they have hardly any trade but in cattle. They have 


fiſh, and the river Aa produces excellent eels. 

Frederick's Ode, in Latin Frederici Oda, ftands on 
the banks of the Leſſer Belt, 10 miles from Colding to 
the north-eaſt, and about 27 from Ripen towards the eaſt. 
It was built by king Frederick III. of Denmark, and is 
well ſeated on a point of land, with an eafy deſcent to 
the ſeaward : It has been well fortified, being a paſs over 
the Leſſer Belt, or Middlefort-Sound. The works 
gh on the land fide ; and on the other fide 


was formerly a refuge for bankrupts and Jews 
Frederick IV. has recalled thoſe privi 
are two churches, one Daniſh, and another 


Lhe ogened + way — 
undertake his expedition over the ice from this place to 
1 0 


- Weille, or Werle, is fi mls diſtant from Fredericks 


Ode to the north-weſt, and about 12 from 
north. It ſtands on a little river, which falls into a great 
2 Fed harbour. The city is neat, and well-built, 
not About 22 miles to the north- 


| It is a place of 


| which juts out into the Categate, and 


the neighbouring country ; and with other commodities 


7 above the || and luxuries from various countries, by the means of ſhi 
city, removed thither with his court, and ied there Ja- | . th 


ping. The harbour is tolerable, and the cathedral church 
after a curious ſtile of architecture, beautified and 
embelliſhed with various monuments of noblemen, pre- 
lates, &. The biſhop's palace was once a magnificent 
ſtructure, but is now fallen to decay. This city was 
made an epiſcopal fee in the year 1014, and is now the ſee 
of a ſuperintendant. 

Scanderburg, fix miles from Arhuſen to the ſouth- 


Arad. cn Abe 


| Horſens, 12 miles diftatit from Arhuſen to the ſouth- 


| weſt, is a ſmall city or town ſituated on a little gulph, 

_ ſerves it 1 of a harbour, and falls into the 
tic. 

Randers is a very antient city, ſituated on the river 


Gude, which, about 12 miles lower, falls into the Baltic, 
and thus affords this place a good conveniency for naviga- 

trade, and famous for the beſt 
ſalmen in Jutland. The neighbouring fields produce 
plenty of corn. 


Ebelſtot is ſeated on the bottom of a bay of the Cate- 
gate, about 18 miles from Arhuſen, towards the north- 


Grinaa ſtands near the point or cape of a peninſula, 
is ſeven miles 
r It is defended by a 
iager ſtands on the ſouth-fide of a large bay of the 
Fong miles diſtant from r 
Hobro, or Hebro, 2 ſmall town on the fame bay, fix 
miles above Mariager to the weſt. 


— — Alle Mie he German Ocean, 
2 * | = | 


np 


n who about the year 94h, made an in- 
road this way, and penetrated as far as this country; 
| and, caſting his javelin into the water, gave it the name 


it ſtill rerains. beſt horſes in Denmark are bred in 


10 || that part of the dioceſe named Salling. In this territory 
are 


of Limford (from whence 
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comprehended 16 ips, or bailiwicks, 218 
— and three garriſons. The moſt conſiderable 
© Wiburgh, which ſtands in the middle of North Jut- 
land, of which it is the capital city. 


9 ſee of a biſhop for above 600 years; but 
the exact time cannot be fixed, for it is a matter ſtill dif- 
ted, whether this or — = = —_ 
biſhop and chapter iti 1 gh they are 

— — rg confeſſion. It ſtands near a branch 


ton . 
— or Schiff hnis, which ſtands on the ſame | 


gulph, 12 miles from Wiburg to the north-weſt, has 
the reputation of breeding the beſt horſes in the north. 

The peninſula of Saling is ſurrounded on all ſides b 
the ſame gulph, except towards the ſouth, and is the 
noted 8 in 
ported by foreigners. 

Nie, in Latin Nibe, on the ſame gulph, 18 miles 
from Wiburg to the north- eaſt, is alſo noted for a good 
breed of horſes. 

IV. The dioceſe of Aalburg is the moſt northern part 
of Jutland, and ſurrounded by the ſea on all parts, ex- 
cept on the ſouth, where it is divided from Wiburg and 
Ripen by the gulph called Limford, which. runs from 
the Baltic Sea, above 50 miles acroſs the country, and is 
ſhut own of the German Ocean by a narrow iſthmus, or 
neck of land, made by the ſand-hills on the weſt ſhore of 

utland, over-againſt a great ſhoal called Jutſche- Riff. 

his dioceſe is about 70 miles long, from the ſouth-weſt 
to the uttermoſt point of Sc -Riff, in the north- 
eaſt ; but as it is of a triangular its breadth is not 
equal every where, it being but about 40 miles where 
broadeſt. The north part of this dioceſe, which is cut 
off by the gulph, (for the city of Aalburg lies on the 
ſouth-ſide of it) is called Wenſuſael, and by Latin au- 
thors Vandalia, which makes ſome think that it was the 
ſeat of the Vandals. The inhabitants are the har- 
dieſt of the king of Denmark's ſubjects. The coun 
is fruitful, and well enriched by trade. It is di- 
vided into 13 bailiwicks, which contain 177 pariſhes, 100 
caſtles, and the following cities and towns. - 

Aalburg, ſo called from the great quantity of eels 
taken in the gulph of Limford, ftands on the ſouth ſhore 
of it, about ſix miles from the Categate to the weſt. 
It is the fee of. a biſhop, founded about the year 1060; 
but the biſhops reſided antiently at Burglaw, whence the 
dioceſe was then called the dioceſe of Burglaw ; but ſince 
the reformation, the Lutheran biſhops have had their pa- 
lace of Aalburg. 
Wenſuſzel, or B 


„ ſtands on the river R 


——— 
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for fine horſes, which are ex- 


b of Limford. 


| 1 
was firſt a free - ſchool only, founded by Chriſtian the 


Third. | 


Secby is a ſmall ſeaport town on the eaſtern ſhore, 15 


| miles diſtant from Schagen, towards the fouth-weſt. 


It is a place of great reſort, being the ſeat of a high | 
1 judicature, which receives the appeals from in- 
ferior courts, but none can be made from it, fave to the 


The Duchy of SLESWIC, or SOUTH JuTLand. 


THIS duchy is an ancient dependance on the king- 
dom of Denmark, for in the year 1128, king Nicolas 
the Firſt gave it to his nephew Canute, the fon of Eric. 
Denmark was afterwards deprived of it, but in the year 
1459, Chriſtian the Firſt re-united it to that kingdom. 
It is about 86 miles in length, and 60 in breadth, bei 


| bounded by Jutland on the north, by the Baltic on the 


eaſt, by the duchy of Holſtein on the ſouth, and by the 
German Ocean on the weſt. | 

It is watered by ſeveral ſtreams, which render it ex- 
ceeding fruitful in moſt parts, and in general abounds in 
meadows and The eaſtern parts lie conſiderably 
higher than the weſtern, and in the latter there are large 
plains, which produce a great plenty of all forts of corn. 


| The nobility here are rich, and the common people enjoy 
a great ſhare of independence. This duchy is divided 


Gottorp Flenſburg, and 
| Tonderon Haderſleben. 


The principal cities and towns of this duchy are, 

Sleſwic, the capital of the whole duchy, is ſituated 
on a ſmall arm of the ſea, called the Sley, at the diſtance 
of about 38 miles from Gluckſtadt to the north-eaſt, and 
28 from Lemden to the eaſt. Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed 
here in the gth century, and the great church was 
founded by Eric Barn, in conjunction with St. Anſchar, 
biſhop of Hamburgh ; and in the year 930, king Harold 
Blatand erected an epiſcopal fee here. Afterwards the 
Sclavonians invaded theſe parts in the year 1064, ruined 
the church, and reftored the pagin ſuperſlitions; but 
ſoon after theſe foreigners were again expelled, chriſtia- 
nity was reſtored, and the cathedral rebuilt. In the next 
century it became a place of very . — trade, and much 
frequented by merchants from Great Britain, France, 
Spain, Flanders, &c. The ſoil, eſpecially towards the 
ſouth and eaſt, is not very fruitful, but the town is ſuf- 
ficiently ſupplied with all neceffaries of life from the 
neighbouring country, and the Sley affords abundance of 
fim. They brew beer here, which is not very palatable; 
but they import ſome from abroad, as well as wine, which 
is pretty cheap. The buildings are very indifferent, 
tho ſome of the moſt eminent citizens have fine 
houſes. The town has no fortifications, and is only 
ſurrounded by a wall, which parts it from the ſuburbs. 
The cathedral is the only church within the town. It 


is a large and beautiful pile, in which are to be feen the 


tombs of the antient dukes of Slefwic, and of ſeveral 
A2 In the ſuburbs there is a church dedicated to 
St. Michael. Sleſwic was formerly the ſee of a Roman 
Catholic biſhop, and is now that of a Proteſtant ſuper- 


| intendant. 


Within a few miles from Slefwic, to the fouth, are 
yet to be ſeen, in many places, the ruins of the famous 
wall and trench, which was built in antient times by the 
Daniſh 2 — the incurſions of the Saxons. It is 
thought to been begun by Gotherick, or Gothofred, 
king of Deamark, to out the armies of the em- 
peror Charles the Great, about the year 808; and 
wards improved by queen Thyra, and other Daniſh mo- 


Hadrian's wall 


miles diſtant from Slefwic 
the ſouth-weſt, and ſtands on the Sley, which almoſt 


it, and carries veſſe ſmall burthen to and 
1 is, at the fame time, a 


* 6 


wich four baſtions of earch: the bottom is paved 
— the curtains are long, and the ſides ſtand | 


= 
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os, ng water plays. In every corner 


ing the boſs of many kings; and modern princes. 


the famous Tycho Brahe, ſo contrived, that, by mecha- 
it repreſents his ſyſtem of the world. There is 


admirable globe of copper, 10 feet and an half 
in diameter, with a ſphere, wherein the ſun moves in the 
ecliptic, and all the heavenly bodies are carried round in 
_ order, by means of certain wheels, which are 
turned about by water conveyed from the adjacent moun- 
tain. Before ;this houſe there is a level ground 50 paces 
broad, and three times as long, divided into three parts: 


middle has a great baſon in the centre, with water-works : 
the next terrace is higher, and the whole is incloſed with 
green pales, as high as each terrace, with butts all 
round, From the higheſt terrace there is the fineſt pro- 
ect perhaps 


great orangery, or 


trees, myrties, pomegranates 
The park is very noble, about four Engliſh miles in cir- 
— — There is 


ing one of the ſafeſt ports on 


eaſt, and fix from Kiel towards the north. It is faid 
have its name from the abundance of ſquirrels found i. 
the neighbouring woods; though it is more probable it 
was. ſo from an old caſtle, out of the ruins of 


þ 


| diſtant from Sleſwic towards 


Adam Oleatius, ſecretary of it, to publiſh an account 
thereof, in an excellent book of travels. This town 
ſtands on the banks of the river Eyder, and is 24 miles 
weſt, and 42 from 
Gluckſtadt to the north. It is built after the Dutch way, 
and all forts of religions are tolerated there. The town 


| is ſquare, and ſurrounded with a large canal, planted wit 
s 
. 
| 


rows. of trees, It is divided into two parts by another 

canal, alſo with trees on the ſides. The Lutheran church 

is built with bricks, and very neat. | 
Tonderon is alſo fituated on the river Eyder, 10 


; commodious harbour formed 


GW 


* thoſe on the two ſides have fine parterres, and that in the | 


iles diſtant from Gottarp to the i 


7 
4 


| duced from three 


: 


miles below Frederickſtadt, and about 14 miles from the 


| German Ocean. It is not an antient town, but it has a 


pretty good trade, which increaſes daily, by means of its 
— by the Bus- It was for- 
merly well fortified, but the fortifications were demoliſhed 
in 1714 by the Danes, who, after a long blockade, forced 
the town to ſurrender upon terms. This is the capital 


| of the bailiwick of Eyderſtadt, and much frequented 
| the Dutch, who buy black cattle here. * 


| Flenſburgh, the capital of a diſtrict known by the 


| || ame name, as well as that of Angelen, or Engeland, the 


country of the Angles who m South-Britain, and 
beſtowed upon it the appellation of England. Its ſitua- 
tion is eight miles to the northward of Sleſwic, on the 
gulph of Flens, formed by the Baltic ; and the harbour 
is ſo very commodious, that fhips of great durthen may 
come up, and lic loaded from the warehouſes. 

Huſum, which is 10 miles from Tonderon, and fitu- 


| ated on the gulph of Hover, was formerly flouriſhing and 


opulent, but is now greatly decayed; its ruin being de- 


capital cauſes, viz. war, inundations, 
Oy « Shane 4 


— inconſiderable town tuated on 

the river Lohm-Beoke, about 10 miles from the German 
Haderſleben is a large ſea- port town, by the lake of 

Haderſleben, which runs into a narrow gulph that diſ- 

embogues itſelf into the Baltic. The inhabitants 

on a tolerable trade, by means of the ſiſh that are caught 

in plenty, both in the lake and gulph. 
Finder, 12 miles to the weſtward of H: 
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porting, that © the - emperor Char having taken 
«>a — alive in theſe parts, cauſed a collar of gold, with 


« a crols on it, to be put about his neck, and the words 
* Hoc Cæſar me donabat, with the date of the year, and 
& then turned him looſe again into the foreſt ; and Leon, 
* duke of Saxony, having caught the fame ſtag 400 
years after, wita the collar and croſs about his neck, 
<< he took a fancy to build and endow this cathedral on 
«© the ſame ſpot, and to grant the biſhops a creſs Or in a 
« field Gules for their arms; and as a monument of this, 
the figure of a ſtag is placed on the top of the church.” 
That the cathedral was built by Leon duke of Saxony, 
and that the figure of a ſtag is placed upon it, are un- 
doubted facts; but with reſpect to the authenticity of 
the ſtory, or the degree of credit it merits, we leave every 
impartial reader to his own judgment; profeſſing, at the 
ſame time, that we place but little faith in ſuch amazing 
longevity of a ſtag, or in the probability of its being the 
ſame which Charlemagne turned looſe. | 
All parts of this city are ſerved 
from a reſervoir. The next ſtaple commodity to corn is 
beer, which is in high eſtimation, not only as a, pleaſant 
liquor, but as a medicine, when externally applied to 
bruiſes, wounds, &c. Here are ſeveral hoſpitals which 
are well ſupported : there is one for antient people of 
both ſexes, which was once a caſtle, from whence the 
citizens drove out the Daniſh garrifon. St. Anne's is 
for orphans, and other children of poor burghers, who 
are here inſtructed in ſome handicraft, and there is an 


| on for the confinement of libertines and madfolks. | 
here 


are two other hoſpitals for the reception of poor 
travellers, where they are allowed three days refreſh- 
ment, and then ſent forward with a paſs ; but ſuch as 
happen to be ſick, are provided with all neceſſaries till 
recover or die. > richeſt foundation of this ſort 


is St. George's Cl which is chiefly for the main- 
tenance of ſuch — — are grown old and paſt their 


labour; and there is alſo St. Gertrude's hoſpital, which 
is a peſt-houſe : there are, moreover, ſeveral alms-houſes 
endowed by the merchants for the maintenance of the 
widows of poor members, beſides ſeveral little ſtreets of 
houſes for the widows of other Citizens, 
Travemund, dependent on Lubeck, from whence it is 
but nine miles to the north-eaſt, and 32 weſt of Wiſmar, 
is a little town near the mouth of the river Trave. One 
of the counts of Holſtein ſold it in 1320, for 4000 marks 
to the Lubeckers, who fortified it with four good baſtions, 
erected a light-houſe to guide the ſhips at night, and 
commonly keep a garriſon here of three or men, 
commanded by a burgher of Lubeck, whe receives his 
orders from the burgomaſters, and admits no perſons into 
the place without a paſſport. It was ſeized by the czar 
in 1617, in order to ſecure tranſports for his troops, but 
he was perſuaded to quit it. There is a peninſula over 


_ it, about a quarter of 1 in circumference, 
ich belongs to the duchy of! enburg. The river 


Trave riſes out of a great lake, in the juriſdiction of || came from Hamb 


Segeberg; and, after a ſerpentine courſe from north to 
ſouth, by _— and Oldeflo, turns ſhort to the caſt, 
waters Lubeck city, of which this town is the port, and 
then falls here into the Baltic. : 
Oldeſlo, or Odelſo, on the river Trave, ſeven miles 
fouth of Segeberg, 18 weſt of Lubeck, and 31 north-caft 
of Hamburg, is a little old town, which was fo 2 


floutiſhing place, and the capital of this part ; but 


ed fo much by the neighbouring princes, who con- 


tended for this province, and 


who deſtroyed its ſal a — — ; 
o de its ſalt- works to at 
that it is decayedt. 


Travendal, on the fame river, within a mile of Sege- 
of 


berg, is only noted for ſeveral treaties betwixt the kin 
e * 
s rights. I | 

Eutin, or Utin, abeut 16 miles from Lubeck, has 

S to the younger ſon of the 
of Holſtein, ever fince the year 1596. 

Ploen is a town almoſt furrounded by lakes; it is the 
c—_—_— — — —— —— — — — 
It hath a palace which ſtands high, and commands a beau- 
tiful pro and is adorned with pleaſant and a 
park. neigh 


— — ——————— 


with water by pipes | 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


| 


Oldenb „ or Alterburg, was once a confide- 
rable town, but is now fallen te decay. It is fituated 
near the Baltic, 27 miles north of Lubeck, and gives 
name of a ſmall diſtrict. In ancient times the Sclavo- 
nian kings kept their court here. 

Lemden is a market town on the confines of Sleſwic, 
not far from the Eyder. It is celebrated for its beer, 
which is ſent into many parts of the circumjacent coun- 
try, and even tranſported abroad. | 
| Meldorp, or Meldorf, is a large town ſtanding on a 
river or ſtream, called the Meele. It has ſome trade, 
and three market-places round its church, diſtinguiſhed 
by the names of the north, ſouth, and weſt markets. 

ere is likewiſe a public ſchool for the ſtudy of the claſ- 
ſies and rhetoric. | 

a 10 miles to the north 
of Meldrop. DONG > 


| 


Krempi is a ſmall open town, on a little river of the 
Gluckſtadt is fituated on the north fide of the Elbe, 
26 miles ſouth-weſt of Hamburg. It is a neat well-built 
town, and ſo ſtrong as to be deemed impregnable. The 
Danes have 4000 men in garriſon here, and ſome men of 
war in the harbour, which is very fafe and ſpacious. 
Here the Calviniſts have a church, the Roman Catholics 
a Chapel, and the Jews a ſynagogue. The town was 
founded in 1620, when Chriſtian IV. king of Denmark, 
ordered it to be called Gluckſtadt, which implies Fortunate- 
Town. There being no ſprings about the town, the inha- 
bitants uſe rain-water, or that of the river. Thoſe who 
are convicted of theft receive this ſentence ; to draw, 
during life, the duſt-carts belonging to the town, to 
which they are chained like galley-ſlaves. 
Bredenberg, or Breitenburg, is a village on the Stor, 
defended by a caſtle ; it gives name to a lordſhip that hath 
long been the property of the antient and celebrated fa- 
9 of Ranzau. | 
rimeburg is a market town on the Pinace, 13 miles 
from Hamburg, and 14 from Gluckſtadt. It is onl 
remarkable for giving name to a county which fell to the 
crown of Denmark, by the death of its laſt count Otho 


in 1 

Altena, a and populous village, is joined by a 
row of Ny 2 Elbe to * as 44 
Southwark. It had its name from king of Den- 
mark, as it is ſaid, purely to banter the deputies of 
Hamburg. The latter remonſtrated to him againſt build- 
ing this town too near to their city; and, having fre- 


— 


ing lakes, and the neighbouring 
1 — I oy — 


quently faid thereupon, in their diſcourſe to the king, 
Dat is al te na,” which in the language of this coun- 
try is, it is too near; the king, taking particular no- 
| tice of the three laſt monoſyllables, ſaid to the deputies, 
he could not excuſe himſelf, if he did not go on with the 
building ; but that, to oblige them, he would call it by 
the name had given it. It was formerly a refuge not 
only for inſolvent debtors, but even malefactors, that 
urg; becauſe, though the inhabitants, 

a few fiſhermen and ſailors, ſubject to the king of Den- 
mark, depended intirely on the trade and buſineſs of 
that city; yet it was quite out of its juriſdiction. It is 
noted for a treaty in 1689, betwixt the late king of Den- 
mark and the duke of Holſtein-Gottosp ; but much more 
for its calamity in 1712, when count Steinboch, the 


3 having juſt defeated the king of Den- 
mark and his army at buſch, came and burat this 
town to the ground. The reafons pretended by the 

Swedes were, that n ines of bread, beer, &c. were 
preparing here for the Muſcovites and Saxons ; and that 
it was partly in reprizal for the burning of Staden, and 
other cruelties committed by the Danes and Muſcovites 
in the duchies of Bremen and Pomerania + but there was 


this difference as to Staden, that the Danes had beſieged 


| it in form, and deſtroyed it by their bombs; whereas 
Steinboch was judged to have ac 
diary. As ſoon as he appeared before Altena, he ſent 


the part of an incen- 
in a to adviſe the inhabitants to retire with what 


' r of, for that he was going to- deſtr 
2. a — —4 


iſtrates came out in a a 
falling at his feet, offered him 50,000 rixdollars to fave 


the town ; but Steinboch inſiſted on 200,000, which they 
were ready to comply with, and only deſired time to go 


| 


to Hamburg for the money ; but the general would admit. 
of ne delay: ſo that the poor inhabitants were obliged 
* | — 


J 


ref 


; but 
with 

Never was 

deſolation known in any town. t what com- 
the ruin of this place was, the of the 

at the ſame time in Holſtein; fo that the Ham- 
 burghers were forced, for their own on, to ſhut 
the gates againſt their diſtreſſed nei s, many of whom 

i with cold and want. 


A 
Chriſtian ſects, of whom 
there is ſaid to be a greater variety at Altena than in any 
city of Europe, except Amſterdam, The Calviniſts of | 
Holland and France have handſome churches built all 
on two ſides of the ſame court. The Papiſts, 


great trade at the mouth of the river 

Swentin, on a bay of the Baltic, and the capital of all 
Holſtein ; 17 miles eaſt of Renſburg, and 24 of Gottorp; 
miles north-weſt of Lubeck, and 48 north of Ham- 

It ſtands between hills en an arm of the ſea, 
where it forms a lake. It has a good harbour, well fre- 


ſide of this caſtle, the ſea waſhes its walls; 
fide of the bay there is a delightful coun 

woody. On the lef: there is a ſmall arm of 
the ſea, and another delicate country adjoining to it. 
There is a facing this caſtle, which is the only 
whereby Kiel has communication with the main 


hn, only 


HE 


ranks, eſpecially by the nobility and 
gentry of the duchies of Slefwic and in, who meet 
every evening at a houſe where there is variety of gaming, 
and very often partesare made for fuppery which is gen 
rally f with a ball. Vaſt ſums of are here 
negotiated, and payments made of ſums contracted be- 
fore-hand, as punctually as by an Amſterdam banker 
upon the exchange; inſomuch that the man who does not 


| ſouth-eaſt of Lunden, being 


| gable from hence to the Elbe. 


it; or lie under thoſe reſtri 


though tolerated, are not ſo publicly countenanced here 
as the ts. 3 


rent from it, ſet through 


is ſituated near 20 miles weſt of Kiel, and 32 
near the borders of Sleſwic. 
ing modern 


The town is ſurrounded by the river Eyder, which forms 
two ſmall lakes that abound with fiſh, and it is likewiſe 
divided into old and new town, by means of a bridge. 
Wilſter is a ſmall town on a river of the ſame name, 
fix miles from Gluckſtadt. | | 
Itzehoe, a ſmall town on the river Stor, which is navi- 


ter of which is extremely well built. 
n for ladies of quality, but 

. ns which arc 
Roman Catholic convents. It conſiſts of an 
and 19 other ladies, and has 
churches. ? 


do not make vows, 
in 
bbeſs 


The inſular Parts of DENMARE, or 
compoſe the => important Part 7 
2 here n | 
the moſt conſequential parts of this monarchy, 
collectively conſidered, they are the feat of and le- 
giſlative government, contain the of the 
realm, the archives of the nation, and are the 
ſources whence flow the chief political, civil, and eccle- 
ſtaſtical — 8 to theſe reaſons, 
they are ſo abſolu ith, and nearly contigu- 
— — of the nation, 225 
be impoſſible to deſcribe Denmark as a kingdom, wi 


* 


ject to or dependant on | | 
our account of the iſlands in thoſe ſeas, where are 
reſpectively ſituated. OY 
efore we enter into a deſcription of theſe members of 
the Daniſh monarchy, it is neceſſary to 
words concerning the Baltic. This ſea, 


4 
gulph, neither ebbs or flows, and there is always a cur- 
the found into the ocean. It is 
likewiſe generally frozen over three or four months in the 
Winter. : | 


ZEELAND, ZEALAND, or SEELAND. 
ZEELAND is the moſt extenſive and fertile i land 


of the Baltic, and the principal part of the kingdom of 
Denmark. r i 


round form, being iles in 
in circumference. land in 
; its woods and foreſts, 
The coaſt is indented with 


is low, 


his credit at this fair, is looked upon as a bank- | 
33 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


54 
for the word itſelf ſignifies The Merchant's Port, 
223 It is ſituated on the eaſtern ſhore of Zeeland, 


upon a fine bay of the Baltic, near the ſtreight called the 
Sound, in 55 deg. 40 min. north lat. 12 deg. 56 
min. eaſt long. and is 
go 8. E. of Aarhus. 
118 N. E. — Sleſwie. 
87 N. E. — Hamb . 
I N. W. — Strlfi 

120 3 — SGottenburg. 

290 S. W. — Stockholm. 

634 a 8. Wwe Þ eterſburgh. 

340 N. K. — Amſterdam. 

580 N. E. — Paris. 

450 N. W. — Vienna. 

560 N. E. mn London. 


This city was originally a mean little village of fiſher- 
mens huts, which, by the , affiſtance. of the biſhops of 
Roſchild, gradually roſe to be a conſiderable town; and 
at length was declared _ and made the royal ſeat of 
the Daniſh ſovereigns. The houſes were formerly of 
wood, but in the year 1728, almoſt the whole city was 
reduced to aſhes by fire, and fince that time it hath been 
more ſumptuouſly, and ſecurely built, of free-ſtone. 
The then reigning king exhauſted immenſe treaſures to 
erect a ſuperb palace, and the town is embelliſhed with 
elegant houſes belonging to the nobility, many magnifi- 
cent churches, and ether elegant public edifices. An 
ingenjous gentleman, however, who was very lately in 
this city, ſays, <* ſo few perſons viſit this metropolis, or 

from motives of curioſity, that they are quite 
ſurpriſed when I aſſure them I have no fort of buſineſs 
here, and am only emplo 
There is no face of ind or buſineſs here, and Copen- 
hagen, though one of the fineſt ports in the world, can 
boaſt of little commerce. The public places are filled 
with officers, either in the land or ſea-ſervice, and they 
appear to conſtitute three-fourths of the audience, at the 
comedy and the opera, The number of forces are indeed 
much'too large for this little kingdom : they can boaſt, 
it is true, a vaſt extent of dominion ; but of what im- 
are the barren and almeſt uninhabited mountains 

of Norway and Lapland, ftretching to the pole, or the 
plains of Iceland, where the inhabitants are yet, and will 
robably ever remain, in the moſt profound barbariſm ? 
Their dominions in Holſtein are by far the moſt rich, 
and furniſh a large part of the royal revenue. There 
needs, indeed, no ſtronger proof of the poverty of the 
— than the _— of ſpecie. 1 Rom ſeen no 

Id, and hard! ver ; they pay every thing in pa- 
= and if —— a ar at the card-table, or 
the billiard-table, it is given in a bill.” The —_— 
of the harbour is owing to the iſland of Amack, whic 
breaks off the waves, and ſhelters it from the ſurge of 
the fea. Here ſtand the arſenal, the exchange, the 
caſtle, and the mint, with about 500 houſes, known by 
the name of the New Town. The whole city of Co- 
penhagen is about five miles in circumference : it lies 
very low; but there is a riſing ground within half a league 
of it, 
It 


weſt-ſide, from whence the city may be eaſily bombarded. 
has a v 

weſt, buile on the ſhore, with ſeveral fine baftions and 
ravelins of earth, well ſtored with cannon, and palliſa- 
doed. The other ſides are of more difficult acceſs, 
reaſon of marſhes. There are ſeveral royal baſtions, wi 
ravelins before the curtains, which reach from the citadel 
to the ſouth part, and continue beyond the arm of the ſea, 
which ſeparates Seeland from Amack. A circuit of for- 
tifications, conſiſting of eight royal baſtions, and a rave- 
lin, incloſes the new city, the port, and fleet, and faces 


the tolbooth, or cuſtom-houſe battery, which ſecures the 


| place gt wit 


in the ſearch of knowledge. | 


and two or three little hills that cover it on the | 
regular Citadel on the north and the north- || 


| pm Rip egy eget » tow, and this entrance is 


ſhut up every night wi 
one fide, and a 
cannon on the 


a ſtrong boom. The citadel on 
block-houſe well furniſhed with 
„ command the mouth of it. Within 


royal navy, every ſhip having its 
aſſigned to it. 2 comes mand the 


place 


whole incloſure where the fleet lies, and is laid over the 
water in ſuch a manner that all ſhi 
at hand, as eaſily and commodi 


be viewed near 


yan Tidey hay an coy 
land. This harbour is capacious enough to hold 500 


I} ail, where neither the wind nor the enemy can do them 


the leaſt miſchief. The road without is very good and 
ſafe, being fenced. from the ſea with a large ſand-bank, 


on the points of which are always two buoys floating, to 
direct all ſhips - — 
tides to fear, and there is always a ſufficient depth of 


that come in or go out. Here are no 


water: ſometimes, indeed, according as the wind blows 
in or out of the Baltic, there lies a current, but it is neither 
frequent or dan 3 | 
As the iſle of Amack is contiguous to, forms part of, 
and is by the means of bridges joined with 
or at leaſt with the old port of it, it ſeems 
here to mention ſome particulars relative to this iſland. 
The iſland of Amack then lies eaſt from the city, on 
the other fide of the haven, and is called the en of 
Copenhagen. It is almoſt of an oval form, and was 
chiefly planted by Hellanders, ſent thither by Margaret 
ducheſs of Savoy, and governeſs of the Low Countries, 
at the deſire of Chriſtian II. who had married her niece, 
ſiſter to Charles V. emperor of Germany. He wiſhed 
that his queen might have pulſe, and other n-ſtuff, 
planted there, which none knew ſo well how to cultivate 
as the Hollanders. Half the iſland was granted to them, 
and keeps to this day the name of Hollandeſby : they ſtill 
retain the Dutch falbions, and ſupply Copen 1 with 
milk, butter, and cheeſe. The other half of the iſland 
is inhabited by Danes. Beſides the pulſe, and other fruit 


| which this iſland produces, here is alſo plenty of wheat, 
barley, and oats, and abundance of hares. The inhabi- 


tants are induſtrious, and their houſes neat and cleanly. 
There is a place here which approaches nearer to the 
nature of a circus than a ſquare; each fide is formed of 
only one ſingle palace, and in the centre is an equeſtrian 
ſtatue in bronze of the late king Frederick the Fifth. 
This place has a good effect, and is much handſomer 
than the Place de Victoires at Paris. The celebrated 
count Moltcke, prime miniſter to the late Daniſh mo- 
narch, hath a fine collection of paintings in his palace g 
— M. —2 2 Swiſs gm well known in the 
iterary world, is of a ' curious private Mu- 
ſeum. But the greateſt — natural and artificial, 
both for variety and intrinſic value, are preſerved in the 
Royal Muſeum, in eight chambers erected over the king's 
e are large and 
well furniſhed. One of theſe rooms is wholly up 
with medals, antique and modern, each ſort being kept by 
themſelves, and very judiciouſly arranged ; in a ſe- 
parate caſe are contained the Paduans*, and other coun- 
terfeit medals, which in workmanſhip fo nearly reſemble 
the true Grecian and Roman antiquities, that a good 


judge can ſcarce diſtinguiſh them from originals. ; 
ſeries of the modern medals of European nations are 


uy complete, and thoſe of each nation kept 
n > 

Amongſt the natural curioſities preſerved in the cham- 
bers, one of the moſt remarkable is a petrified child. 
It was cut out of the mother's belly at Sens in Cham- 


| pagne, in the year 1582, after having lain there between 


20 and ; and that it is a human foetus, and not 
artificial, is evident beyond all diſpute. Its head, ſhoul- 
ders and belly, are of a whitiſh colour, and very much 
reſemble 2 the back and loins are ſomewhat 
brown and harder; but from the hips downwards it is of 
a red colour, and as hard as perſect ſtone can be, exact 


reſembling the hard fort of ſtones generated in the blad- 


der. Thus foetus, after it was taken fram the mother, 
was firſt carried to Paris, where it was ſold to a 


of Venice, who happened to be there, for about 20l. 


ſterling ; of whom it was afterwards purchaſed by Fre- 
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— — 


| from Padua, rhe place of his birth, who ſucceeded ſowellin 


the cheat, that the beſt judges are at a loſs to diſtinguiſh his 


medals from thoſe which are really autique. 


derick 


E „ * „ CE. RR * — 


EUROPE] 
derick the Third, king of Denmark, for 601. and added 
to this collection. | 


d . 
* this fine collection there are ſeveral large pieces of 


ſome places ; 6 
pieces of fine filver lace: but what is moſt admired in 
9 inch or two beyond the ſurface of the 

hi out an 1 or two 
oo ing in the form of ſmall ſhrubs or buſhes ; 


ſtone 
and ſeveral other rarifications of this kind are to be ſeen 
among the ſilver ores preſerved in this Muſeum. 


ighi or 50 ounces; which, upon opening the 
dite 1 when they fortified the city, 
were found ſticking to the ſides of old trees that were bu- 


ried there, like the gum on the plum-trees in our gar- | 


a 
In the ſame chamber are a great many large branches 
of white and red coral, and one of black ; likewiſe a pair 


of ftag's horns growing out of a piece of wood in a ſur- 


prizing manner. | 3 
r —— 
ong; and two ſcollop 8, ing about 
— gallons — r 224 pounds a- piece. 
Theſe were brought from the Eaſt-Indies ; and, it is ſaid, 
the fiſh they belong to is of ſuch —— that if a man 
happens to get his arm or leg between the ſhells when they 
open, it claps them together ſo forcibly as to cut the 
: gy preſerved in this collection, which 
A piece o e is in this collecti i 
the — reckon a very valuable curioſity, the na- 
tural veins of the ſtone running in ſuch a manner as to 
t the exact figure of a crucifix. Some, indeed, 
have ſuſpected the repreſentation to have been by art; 
but, upon the niceſt examination, it appears to be en- 
tirely the work of nature. 
1 the artificial curioſities, there is a ſkeleton 
made of ivory, two feet fix inches high, in imitation of 
a human one; and it is ſo nicely formed and put toge- 
gether, that it may be eafily taken for a natural one. 


whole hiſtory of our Saviour's paſſion, beautifully ex- 
preſſed in a piece of carved work. . 
A ſmall man of war in ivory, with filver guns, is a 
2 much admired ; as is alſo a watch made of ivory, 
with all its wheels and movements. 
Beſides theſe there are many other curioſities in ivory, 
ebony, box, amber, and other materials, which are kept 
for the ſake of elegant workmanſhip. There is likewiſe 
a common cherry-itone, on the ſurface of which are en- 
graved 220 heads, but their ſmallneſs makes them appear 
imperfect and confuſed. 3 | 

n this royal repoſitory are | 
which were found in the iſland of Funen in 1685, by a 
peaſant, as he was ploughing his land, and contained 
each of 2 greyiſh colour. The 
largeſt of them weighs two ounces and a half, and the 
others two ounces and a dram.. They are extremely thin, 
and each has three ringsof gold about its neck, with ſeveral 
circles carved upon 
common center. This diſcovery confirms the accounts 
given by various writers, that it was an antient cuſtom 


among the northern nations to burn their dead, and then | 


a their collected aſhes in golden urns. 
here is another ſepulchral urn of cryſtal, of a conical 
figure, which has alſo a golden ring about it, and was 
found near Bergen in N f. | | 
There are likewiſe in this collection ſeveral veſſels of 
different fizes, ſome of 
are called lach urns, or lachryma being 
uſed by the antient Romans to catch the tears of i 


the deceaſed. 


We ſhall conclude our account of this celebrated 
2 


a a weeping 
friends, which were afterwards mixed with the aſhes of 


of ore are the threads or branches of filver, | 


ſepulchral urns, | 


outſide of the urn, having one | 


glaſs and others of earth, which | 
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N 


| age and nation in which they were caſt. It is a fort of 


| with them. Among 


+ 
4 


Muſeum, with a deſcription of the Daniſh and Olden- 
burg horns, two curioſities which are y admired. 
The Daniſh horn is of pure gold, weighs an hundred 
and rp-cuipis rnd 6 Jl is two feet nine inches long, 
and holds about two quarts of wine meaſure. This horn 
was accidentally diſcovered, in the year 1039, by 2 
country girl, in the dioceſe of Rypen in Jutland, atid is 
undoubtedly a piece of great antiquity, by the _— 
carved ori the outfides, which ſeem to be — ics, 
&c. It is likely that ſome of theſe were deſigned 
to repreſent their deities, and the horn was probably uſed 
in ſacrifices, as among the antient Aſſyrians and other 
nations, who, upon ſuch folemnities, made a noiſe 
with horns and trumpets, and uſed them to drink out of 
at their ſolemn entertainments. | 
The Oldenburg horn is of pure filyer gilt with gol 
weighs about four pounds, and is curiouſly enamell 
with green and purple colours. The Daniſh antiquaries 


tell many fabulous ſtories of this horn, which are not 
| worth repeating ; and as to what they ſay of its being 
Here are alſo ſeveral large picees of amber, ſome | 


{1 


given to Otho, earl of Oldenburg, in the year 982, it is 

plain it cannot be of that date, for the figures and cha- 

racters on the outſide are modern; which, however, with 

the enamelling, and other ornaments, are of excellent 

3 and make it a very fine and valuable cu- 
ity. 

4 ingenious traveller, ifi ſpeaking of the palace of 
Roſenbourg, in this city, ſays: It was conſtructed 
by our famous Inigo Jones, and ſtands in the middle of a 
large garden. It is ſmall, and at preſent very little uſed 
by the king, or royal family. There is an air of anti- 
quity in all the apartments, tapeſtry, and furniture, 
which is not diſpleaſing, and impreſſes with reſpect. 
The grand ſala, or dining- room, in particular, is in this 


ſtile. The hangings, which are not ill executed, repre- 


ſent the various ations by fea and land, which diverſified 
the antient laws between the Swedes and Danes, who 
ſeem always to have had the ſame rivalſhip and animoſity 
which the French and Engliſh are diftinguiſhed for, and 
which, tis probable, they will ever, in ſome degree, 
retain. At one end of this grand apartment are three 
filver lions as large as life, who ſeem, by the ferocity and 
rudeneſs of their appearance, deſigned to characterize the 


ſavage magnificence, which ſtrikes more effeminate and 
luxurious times with wonder, to introduce ſuch forms 
into a banqueting room of ſtate. - Here are ſeveral cabi- 
nets full of curious rarities, which the various fovereigns 


of Denmark have ſucceſſively collected and left to their 
There are likewiſe two crucifixes of ivory, and the | 


poſterity. Many of them are intrinſically valuable, others 
only preſerved from ſome event or accident connected 
the firſt is a faddle, on which 
Chriſtian IV. made a fort of triumphal entry into Co- 
penhagen. It is covered with pearls, diamonds, and 


| other precious ſtones, and the ſpurs are of tones enriched 


with jewels. The coat worn by the king, and a light 
helmet, on the ſame occaſion, are likewiſe covered with 
pearls. They preſerve likewiſe, with great care, a hand- 
kerchief of this prince, dyed with his blood from a 
wound which he received by a ball, that deprived him 
of an eye. The man who accompanied us ſhewed me, 
with exultation in his countenance, a ſword of Charles 
XII. of Sweden. It is juſt ſuch a ſword as ſuch a mo- 
narch may be ſuppoſed to have uſed, and would well be- 
come the meaneſt ſoldier : it indeed evinces his 

and vi frame of body, by its fize and weight; the 
blade is at leaſt four feet long, and both the hilt and garde 
are entirely compoſed of braſs. 

The gardens of this palace conſtitute one of the chief 
diverſions of the city, as they are always open, and on 
feſtivals or Sundays, are crouded with company. 
are large, but not laid out with taſte, or adorned wi 
any productions of art, one ſtatue only excepted of Her- 
cules vanquiſhing the Nzmean lion, which ftands under 
a portico: raiſed to defend it from the inclemencies of the 


weather: this is of Italian workmanſhip, and the artift 


has found means to difpla anatomical ſkill and 
beauty in the attitude . #..-Þ of the hero, who, 


b r 
—— the jaw of his adverſary. 


The other prigci gs 
king's mews, or fables, the orphan-houſe, the opera- 
— the military ſchool, the royal library, which con- 


tains 


rious languages, 2nd the univerſity. With reſpect to 
the latter it muſt be obſerved that, you to the reign of 
Chriſtian I. (whe was one of the | ings that ever 
ruled the Danes, and indeed may be the Alfred 
of Denmark) the Daniſh nobility and gentry, for want 
of proper . ſeminaries of learning in their own country, 
were under the neceſſity of ſending their children to the 
French and German univerſities and colleges for educa- 
tion. To remedy this great inconvenience, Chriſtian 
applied, and obtained leave of the pope to eſtabliſh a 
public ſeminary of learning, in his own dominions, 
when the univerſity of C 1 was accordingly 
founded in the year 1475. But neither the ſucceſſors of 
this wiſe and patriotic monarch, nor even the clergy, 
have ſeconded his laudable 8 with a N 
ree of ſpirit; for a very intelligent gentleman, who re- 
. vilited this city, ſays, There are ſeveral hun- 
dreds of ſtudents in the univerſity of Copenhagen, who 
were entered upon eſtabliſhments which were made b 
former kings, when all the neceſſaries of life were very 
cheap, and when their young men could live decent] 
upon what was allowed them; but now, as all theſe ne- 
ceſſaries are become much dearer, and as few of thoſe 
ſtudents have any private for many of them are in 
the greateſt miſery. I have met with ſeveral young men 
of lively parts, in the univerſity, and which might make | 
a conſiderable figure in the world; but ſince the new ti- 
tular nobility bear the ſway here, ignorance and impu- | 
dence, as coming the neareſt to their own character, are 
rewarded ; whilſt real merit, y and decency are 
treated with —4— contempt; ſometime ſince, the 
king had a F comedy eſtabliſhed at 3 to 
the fight of which every decent perſon was admitted | 
gratis; but I was really aſtoniſhed to ſee three or four 
oung men of genius refuſed admittance to this comedy, 
— they were ſtudents in the univerſity, though they 
were very decently dreſſed, and even ſolicited to be ad- 
mitted into the galleries; while thoſe places were filled 
with valet de chambres, and others of that claſs. No 
claſs of people are held in more contempt, in this coun- 
try, than the ſtudents of the univerſity: what encou- 
ragement then have men of genius to ſtudy and cultivate 
the ſciences ? 
Helſeneur, or Elſineur, is ſituated about 20 miles 
north of Copenhagen, on a neck or ſtreight of the ſea 
called the Sound, and ſurrounded by walls. The caſtle 
of Crenenburg, which defends Helſeneur, and the caſtle 
of Helſinburg, on the oppoſite ſhore, command the com- 
merce of the Baltic & between theſe two forts, all 
veſſels that trade into that fea muſt paſs, ſo that this | 
freight is the moſt frequented of any in Europe, that of 
Gibraltar excepted. caſtle of Cronenburg was | 


built by Frederick II. of free-ſtone brought from Goth- 


land. Every ſhip that paſſes this ſtreight muſt ſtrike fail 
at Cronenburg, and come to the town to compound for | 
the cuſtom, under the penalty of forfeiting the veſſel and 
cargo. Helſeneur was ſurrounded with walls under the 
reign of Chriſtian IV. and peopled not only with Danes, | 
but alſo with citizens from ſeveral nations. This city 
ſuffered very much when Charles Guſtavus, king of 
Sweden, Cronenburg in 1658. It was taken 
by him, but reſtored to the s by the treaty of Co- 
n in 1660. This was the native place of the 
celebrated John Iſaac Pontanus, though his parents were 
of Haerlem in Holland. He was doctor of phyſic, 
profeſſor in the univerſity of Hardewyck, and E 
>, - ke the king of Damn. and the province of 
erland. 
The caſtle of Cronenburg is four or 500 paces diſtant 


from Helſeneur, on the where ſtood formerly the 


fortreſs of Orek : It is built upon oaken piles, 
faſtened with Nen Les, and fo folid, that it ſupports 


— 


5 * 


— bak 
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tains above 40,000 printed books and manuſcripts, in va- | 


| 
| 


perfectly well ſuited. ts Tycho Brahe's 


| to this, that the ſky is 


» 


ſurrounded with another ditch ; and the land fide is ſe- 
cured, by five baſtions, and a half baſtion. They have 
five cannons upon them ; but the baſtion that ſecures the 


| paſſage of the Sound, has but two cannons, 36 pounders 


each; and 11 more of ſmaller ſine. The rampart is 
vaulted with free-ſtone. Frederick II. who built this 
caſtle, ſpent none but his own in the building of 
it; and declared, that if he knew was one fingle 
ſtone in it that coſt his people a farthing, he would have 
8 b the late ſingular revol the king 
ubſequent to ngul ution in I 
dom of Denmark, the queen, Caroline Matilda, was 
confined in this caſtle. The apartments ſhe reſided in 
were thoſe uſually occupied by the colonel commandant, 
who, it ſeems, upon this melancholy occaſion, had hu- 
manity and politeneſs enough to refign them to that un- 
fortunate princeſs ; for the royal apartments (as they are 
extremely cold) were not fit, at that inclement ſeaſon of 
the year, when ſhe was brought down here, to receive 


y || any perſon, it being January 17, 1772. There is a 


little hunting-ſeat, or palace, about a quarter of a mile 


y || from Helſeneur, to which the king reſorts, for a few 
worthy of obſer- 


hours, in ſummer. There is 
vation in the ſtructure itſelf, but, the roof, the 
proſpect is enchanting, as it commands the town of Hel- 
ſeneur, the caſtle of Cronenburg, the Sound, and the 
coaſt of Sweden, for a conſiderable way. 

Over -againſt Helſeneur lies the iſland of Huen, or 
Ween, remarkable only for the caſtle of Uranibu 


built by the famous Tycho Brahe. King Frederic I. 


had given him that iſland for his life, that he might 
build an obſervatory there, with other buildings proper 
for his purpoſe. The king gave him alſo a penſion of 
2000 golden crowns, a conſiderable fief in Norway, and 
a prebend in the church of Roſchild. This iſland was 

3 for it is 
the ſea, the 


properly a hill, which rifes in the middle 


top of which is flat and ſmooth, and commands a pro- 


ſpect all over the coaſt of Schonen, and the neighbourin 
country, affording thus a very extenſive horizon. Ad 
ag * aye — there ſeldom 
ariſing any fogs. Tycho Brahe laid towards the middle 
of the iſland the foundation of his caſtle, which he 


named Uraniburg, that is to ſay, the town of Heaven; 


and finiſhed it in four years time. The diſpoſition and 
conveniency of the ts, together with the en- 
gines and inſtruments for obſervations it contained, made 
it be looked upon as a building that had not its equal in 
the world. In the nei r 
for workmen of all ki maintained at the expence of 
the maſter; a printing-houſe, a paper -mill, forges for 
making of inſtruments, laboratories for chymical eXPC- 
riments, &c. Four years after, he built, in the ſouth 

art of the iſland, another houſe, which he called Stel- 
— that is, Starburg: there he kept ſeveral inftru- 
ments, and lodged ſome ſtudents and ſervants, who ap- 
plied themſelves to ſome particular ſtudy. But Urani- 
burg is now gone to decay. The iſland of Huen be- 
hag now to the Swedes. 


e may here add, that the chair in which Tyche 


Brahe uſed to fit, to make his aſtronomical obſervations, 
is ſtill preſerved in the Royal Muſeum, and held, by the 
Danes, in the higheſt veneration. Thus (fays a ju- 
dicious traveller in a letter to a friend) it ever happens ! 
I need not remind you, that the aſtronomer himſel 

driven from his 2 
lence; or that he died at Prague, in the court, and un- 
der the protection of the emperor Rodolphus, who ſhel- 


by faction and malevo- 


| tered this illuſtrious. fugitive, and afforded him an 


aſylum. It reminds one of Dr. Johnſon's lines ſo often 


| quoted on fimilar occaſions. 


c See nations fl 


To bury'd merit raiſe the tardy 


ſafe and commodious 


harbour, 


=== Great Belt, the gu 
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iles to the ſouth-weſt of Copnndagen: | It was || Sweden, was educated here, and retained ſuch a venera- 
— 2 for ſome of the Daniſh monarchs, 


formerly a ; 

but is, — preſent, but a very mean place, and without any 
I 

* oppoſite to the Iſle of Moon, and fituated on 

a bay of the Baltic, is a place of ſome trade. 

Koge, 11 miles ſouth of Copenhagen, is a ſmall, po- 
pulous, rich, commercial town, ſtanding on a bay in 
the Sound.., | E | | 

Warienburg, near Preſto, is a ſmall ſea- port town 
with ſome; commerce. 


© + * 
9 *% 


Newſtad,; ſituated oppoſite to Laland, on a little river 
that falls into the, Baltic, is a' poor mean town with ö 


little or no trade. g 3 
Skelſkor, a place as unimportant as the laſt, is ſituated 

on the coaſt of the Greater _ 16 : 
Korſor, 56 miles ſouth-weſt o openhagen, is ſitu- 


ated on a neck of land, and ſeparated from Funen by the | 


Greater Belt. It is badly fortified, and has but little 
trade, though provided with a good baſon, in which 
ſhips may ride with ſafety. 5 
Frederickſburg is a ſmall town 20 miles diſtant from 
Copenhagen, to the northweſt, and 18 from Helſeneur 
to the ſouth-weſt. _ It is conſiderable only by the ſtately 
caſtle and royal palace which ftands near it. That caſtle 
was formerly but a ſmall ſeat belonging to a private gen- 
tleman. King Frederick II. being charmed with its fitu- 
ation, bought it of him, and began to enlarge it : His 
ſon, Chriſtian IV. finiſhed it. This is the Verſailles of 
Denmark. The houſe is built on piles in a lake. The 
body of the caſtle confiſts of a very fair front, with two 
great wings. The chapel is well adorned, and covered 


with gilt copper: it has 12 ſilver ſtatues of the apoſtles, |] 


and all the locks, bolts, &c. were filver, till it was plun- 
dered by the Swedes. The hall is adorned with 
and has the pictures of ſeveral of the kings of 

and of the royal family, as large 
of paintings, which repreſents the ſea and land battles of 
the kings of Denmark. It is hung with rich of 
mohair, repreſenting the actions and battles of Chriſtian 
IV. There is a gallery which leads from the caſtle to 
the hall of audience, adorned with pictures, moſt of 
which were bought in Italy. Here is a park, about nine 


nmark, 


miles long, of a proportionable breadth, and interſperſed | 


with pools and fiſh-ponds, with a mixture of 
plods, hillocks, and ſmall vallies. It was ſtocked with 
fallow deer from England. There is a pretty 


itisexceeding deep, they have built a kind of terrace 
on * that coſt 2 hundred thouſand crowns. | 
oſchild, or Roſkild, lies at the bottom of the bay of 


Iſefiord, and is 18 miles diſtant from C to the 
weſt. It was formerly the capital of Denmark, when 
the kings refided there ; but fince they have choſen Co- 


penhagen for their reſidence, it has dwindled greatly in 
point of importance, and is much decayed with reſpet 
to wealth and commerce. But of 27 churches, which 
gg + embelliſhed this town, only two are now ſtand- 
ing. It continues, however, to be the burial place of 
the royal family, Among the monuments of the Daniſh 
ſovereigns, ſome of which are extremely magnificent, 
ſtands a beautiful marble pillar erected by queen Mar- 
E as a ſupport to the whetſtone ſent her by Albert 

ng of Sweden, to ſharpen her needles, in derifion to 
her ſex. But it whetted her reſentment in ſuch a man- 


q 
tody, and obliged to relinquiſh all — the 
Here is a convent of Lutheran nuns 
belonging to the beſt families ; but 


proper, to quit the convent and þ a2 the 
famous of 5 


intings, 


as the life; and a frame 


flower- | 


— behind the caſtle, in the very lake; in which, 
0 


— 


2 


tion for the place, that, when he invaded Zealand; he 
would not ſuffer his ſoldiers to enter the town: But the 
revenues of this ſeminary have fince been annexed to the 
crown of Denmark; and the whole is gone 
Abſolom, archbiſhop of Lunden, once founded hete an 
eſtabliſhment for the maintenance of thoſe who ſhould 
write the hi of Dentnark ; and to this foundation we 
owe the hiſtory written by the celebrated 
ticus. | af | 
F rag 

THE iſland of Funen is the next member toi that of 
Zealand, in the ſcale of importance, among the ſeveral 
parts which form the Daniſh kingdom. It is bounded 
by the Greater Belt on the eaft; by the Leſſer Belt on 
the weſt, by the Baltic on the fouth, and a little 
channel which ſeparates it from the iſland of Samſae on 
the north. It is about 36 miles from eaſt to weſt, and 30 
from north to ſouth. This iſland is fertile and agreeable, 
— finely diverſified with verdant hills, ſhady woods, 
pleaſant groves, fruitful fields, rich paſtures, &c. The 
ſoil is good, well cultivated, and aftords a great deal of 

rain, not only for home conſumption, but exportation. 

reat quantities of black cattle, horſes, hogs, &c; are 


{ bred here. This iſland is an appendage tothe eldeſt ſons 
of the kings of Denmark, and is deemed one of the 


richeſt governments belonging to. that fovereignty.. It 
contains four garriſoned towns, and 264 villages, but the 


thy of deſcription are 


Odenſee Woburg 
Nyburg Aſſens and 
Schwenborg Middlefar. 


Odenſee, which is the capital of the iſland, ſtands 
about its center, and is a capacious, well- built, pleaſant 
town. Here the kings once reſided, and the aſſembly of 
the ſtates met before the crown became hereditary, and 
the ſovereign abſolute. In a church here, which is de- 
dicated to St. Canute, the body of that prince was 
found near a century and a half ago. I: was depoſited 
in a copper coffin, gilt, and adorned with precious 
ſtones. The moſt particular circumſtance reiative to 
this town, at preſent, is, that the inhabitants brew the 
very beſt beer in the whole kingdom. * 

Nyburg lies on the narrower part of the Greater Belt, 
between Funen and Zealand. This place has ſome 
trade, the harbour is good, and the adjacent country is 
fertile. The damages done to the fortifications in the 
late wars with Sweden are not yet thoroughly repaired. 
Embarkations for the iſland of Zealand are made at this 
town. | 
Schwenborg is an agreeable town, with a commedious 
harbour, fituated on the ſouth - eaſt part of the iſland: 
From hence Charles Guftavus, in the year 1658, began 
his march, over the ice, te the iſlands of Langeland, 
Zealand, and Falſter. | | | 

Woburg, or Foburg, is a ſmall town, ſituate on a lit- 
tle gulph on the ſouthern coaſt of Funen, over-againft 


Schwenborg to the weſt. 8 
Aſſens lies on the ſouth-weſt coaſt of this iſland, over - 
inſt Haderſleben, in the duchy of Stefwic. It is 


t 11 miles diſtant from Odenſee to the ſouth. In the 
year 1535, the army of king Chriſtian III. commanded 
| aw, routed that commanded by Chriſto- 


| pher earl of Oldenburg, and killed Guſtavus Troll, 


archbiſhop of Upſal. Rantzaw afterwards levelled this 
town with the ground. 

Middlefar, on the weſtern ſhore of the iſland, lies on 
the Leſſer Belt, hence alſo called Middlefar-Sound. It 
is 17 miles diftant from Afens to the north-weſt, and as 
many from Odenſee towards the fouth-weſt. It is a ſmall, 


to decay: 


moſt conſiderable places, and the only ones indeed wor- 


„ 


the iſland of Arroe, and is about 10 miles diſtant from 


> c 
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| Fri 8 b B 1 — Lubeckers in tlie yea? 
- FALLS TER. 1510, and forced them to retreat; and the valour of the 
IT = | inhabitants of the whole iſland was ſignalized in 1659; 
" THE iſland of Falfter lies to the north-eaſt of La- || when they defended themſelves better againſt the Swedcs 
land, ern ee it || than the other larger iſlands had done. 
has Zealand on the north, and iſland of Moon on ; | 
the north-eaſt. It is 20 miles in length, and eight in LANGELAND 
breadth. Its foil is very fruitful, and much corn is ſent || GIFT © C | 
from hence to Mecklenburg, and other ports of 'Ger- || LANGELAND, vic — — 

It is divided into two bailiwicks ; namely, that || broad,” is ſituated in the Greater Belt, to the ſouthward of 


of the ſouth, or Syndex-Herrit ; and that of the north, || Funen. It abounds with wheat, -rye, and barley, of 
or Norre-Herrit. It has ſeveral towns ; among which || which the natives export great quantities. It is divided 
che chief are, 1. Nycoping, on the weſtern c of the || into 16 pariſhes ; and Rutcopingz on its weſtern coalt, 
iſland, of which it is the capital. It is one of the moſt] is the moſt conſiderable town, being defended by the fort 
pleaſant and well built towns in the whole kingdom, and || of 'Francker, which is always furniſhed with a ftrong 
ſtile by Dr. Heylin the Naples of Denmark. It has 2 || garrifon. 3 
ſtrong caſtle, and a well-frequented harbour. 2. Stub-|| ' 57 E M E R E N 
coping, in Latin Stubcopia, ſeated on the north coaſt, is * e a | „e 
. ũ“P᷑̃Ü̃ͤ from #*%-\|  FEMEREN lies near the coaſt of Holſtein, from 
, * +: {| whence it is ſeparated by a ſtreight, which is not above 
; 41 1 0 EK two miles broad, and „ Ds Bins ban, i. e. 
| | | & che ſtreight of Femeren. Though it is but a ſmall ſpot 
THIS iſland is fituated near the coaſt of Tunen, || 3 879496, yet jt has always been, looked upon as one of 
being eight miles in length, and two in breadth. It is || ce Heis of Denmark, with regard to the empire. There- 
| — 1 , fore king Chriſtian IV. was more afraid of the Germany 
y fruitful in corn, and abounds in aniſced, — ITY "1 
with which the inhabitants give ia flavour to their bread, becoming maſters of this iſland, than of their over- 
e eee — a of horſes running Jutland, which made him fortify all the old 
and black cattle; and ſome woods, in which are abun- caſtles, and put ſtrong garriſons m place of 11 
— The whole ifent hes dut ther par! _ || Portance here. This iſland is extremely fruitful in corn 
the moſt conſiderable of it is Koping, or Kioping ; 27 Pag and. yet it has but two pariſhes; namely, 
ng wo it Sands —_ fathom Borg and Peterſdorp. There is a fort at the place where 
rt of the iſland, and bears the ſame name as the pariſh. r 
t has ſome trade on account of its port, and is ſituated * allage. 
at the bottom of the bay. | | NON ol. 


ar A700 |}, BORNHOLM, antiendly Boringia, is faid to have 

:dand of Laland is fituated 3 | een diſcovered by Thieloraus, the fon of a prince of 
Narr rl 
it is ſeparated by a narrow ſtreighe called Groneſond. iſlands belonging to the king of Denmark, being about 
| From its lowneſs, or flatneſs, it Rach the appellation of || 75 miles diſtant from Zealand to the eaſt, and nor above 
Laland, or Lowland. It is neac 40 miles in length, and 15 from the neareſt coaſt of Schonen to the ſouth-eaſt, 
about 20 in breadth, where wideſt. The ſoil is very fer- It is about 18 miles long from north-weſt to ſouth-caff, 
i _ ©: hence-with and about 10 in breadth from ſouth-weſt to north-eaſt. 


— 


* 


| be was Preparing againſt : which uſurpa- 
hamlets, and a few ſeats belonging to the nobleſſe, eu- tion George Seſtrberg, who was then. archbiſhop, p. 
Gguſiveof four confiderable towns, viz. poſed with all his power, but in vain, for he was forced 
S og TT 
4 To | ing ing's diſpleaſure. s have frequently laid 

Saxcoping _ - Nyited. 


| made themſelves maſters of it, and defi to keep it; 
but they were obliged to. reſtore it by of Co- 
penhagen, 2 May * K* . E 
| 8 8 conſiderable places are, 1. ck, on the norther 
circumjacent country is rich in meadow. and h e. 2. Ra, or Rottum, on the ſouth-weſtern. 
3. Nex, on the eaſtern. 4. And Sand-Hamer, to the 
north of Nex, on the ſame coaſt ; beſides which there are 
here ſeveral villages. 


Naſcow, or Naxkow, the capital, is 59. miles ſouth- 


„„ A town without a thi 


. © 6 That's worth a trav'ller's ing.“ 


in the year 1286, but is now gone to ruins. 


— of Moon lies tothe fouth-ealt of Zealand,” 
: north-eaſt of Falfter. It is about 20 miles 
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miles, contains ſeveral ſmall hamlets, and about 1500 in- 


| —"— excellent, and on the weſtern fide of the iſland 


a conſiderable iſland, 1 the 
of it hath been ſwallowed up by the ſea. 
The Rand of Sylt is ſituated to the northward of Fora, 
and is of a triangular form, the longeſt ſide being about 
14 miles in length. It is ſandy, barren, and inhoſpita- 
ble; and the people, who are à hardy, clowniſh * 
annually engaged in the whale fiſheries, on the coaſts of 
Iceland, Greenland, and 1 Earthen urns, 
containing human bones, » &c. have been found in 
the hills of this iſland, which farther evinces, that the an- 
tient inhabitants burned their dead. 3 | 
Northſtrand lies oppoſite to the bailiwick and town of 
Huſum, and was, it is ſaid, ſeparated from the Conti- 
nent by a violent ſtorm. When it became an iſland, it 
was about 12 miles long, and four broad, in ſome places, 


' and in others leſs. Its foil is very fruitful, and produced 


abundance of corn before the inundations we ſhall men- 
tion hereunder ; it had alſo very fat paſtures, where they 
fed excceding good cattle; and they uſed to ſend daily to 
Huſum, md other places, a prodigious number of ſheep, 
fowls, ditcks, and geeſe, and great quantities of butter. 
It contained 21 or 22 pari » and * 8000 inhabi- 
tants. But it has ſu prodigiouſly, at ſeveral times, 

fatal inundations. In the year 1300, the little city 
9 Rungholt, with ſeveral churches and villages, were 
carried away by the waves, which drowned alſo a great 
number of people, and a large quantity of cattle. In 
1532, on the 2d of November, there aroſe ſuch a violent 
ſtorm, that almoſt the whole iſland was overflowed, 
1600, or, according to others, 1900 perſons, periſhed 
in the water. The next year another ſtorm damaged the 
dykes very much. From 1612 ts 1618, there happened 
every year ſuch inundations, as occaſioned prodigious 


loſſes, put the inhabitants to a very great . 
| in 


and particularly in 1615, when perſons peri 
as þ 


repair their banks and dykes ; but all 


their care and precautions proved ineffeCtual againſt the 
October. the 11th, 1634. At ten | 


that to! 
the clock at night the whole iſland lay under water, 


above 6000 perſons were drowned, and, of all the inha- 


bitants, there were hardly 1500 that ſaved their lives. | 


The churches, which ſtood on riſing grounds, held out 
the ſtorm indeed, but fell down afterwards ; and 28 
windmills were carried away by the waves. The loſs of 
| „ was reckoned to amount to 50,000 


refeftorſhip of Tunder, and is 
miles in length, and foyr in 


free for ſome years, | 


French words h. 1 introduced, and the better ſort 
D emſel ves in ſpeaking the latter language 
uently. | 


The eſtabliſhed religion of Denmark, is the. Lutheran ; 
and the kingdom is conlideted as divided into ſix dioceſes, 
viz. One in Zealand, one in Funen, and. four in Jut- 
| land; but theſe are, in fact, no other than fuperi 
dencies, for they are Without cathedrals, eccleſiaſtical 
courts, or tefnporalities. The principal buſineſs of theſe 
biſhops, or rather ſuperintendants; is to ial; the doc- 
trines and morals of tlie inferior clergy. The ſuperin- 
tendants are not 2 other miniſters by 
theit habit: the clerical dreſs conſiſts of a black gown with 
ſhort ſleeves, a round cap with flat edges, and a large ruff 
about the neck: The revenue of the biſhop, or tuper- 
intendatit of, Copenhagen, which is the richeſt benefice 
in the whole kingdom, amounts to no more than 2000 
rix-dollars, or about $3161. ſterling. per annum. The 
clergy are wholly dependant on the government, and are 
obliged to act with the utmoſt ſubmithon and ſervility to 
the court. But to make amends for being obliged to be 
ſo obſequious to one claſs of people, they. take, care to 
ſhew their authority; and domineer over another claſs ; 
for having acquired 2 abſolute influence over the minds 
of the common people, exerciſe a kind of ſpiritual 
tyranny upon their adn By | The clergy; in general, 
preach without notes, and ſome of them lead very exem- 
| plary lives. Their churches are kept neater, and are 
| more embelliſhed with ornaments, than thole of E ; 
but the decorations are uſually inclegant, and often ab- 
ſurd. This incongruous taſte is very facetiouſly ridi- 
\enked by 3 tals ant ingeni er, ; 1 


— 


walls. There is one church here indeed, 2 


As they have armed two of theſe with monſtrous gilt 
Pres x, as big as Charles the XIIth's, and a eV 
employed in blowing a trumpet, I muſt own I touk them, 
at firſt ſight, for a kind of guard drawn. up to defend the 
place; but on a nearer approach I found . (probably for 
fear of ſuch a miſtake) that they had chriſtened them all, 
and placed their names ſeverally and reſpectively at their 
feet. To four of them they have applicd the 12 


cherub, but left i haditerained who be winks be ; and 
to the other is affixed Jeremiell ; who Jeremiell is 

not know. I ſhould have thought it to be the 

| Jeremiah, only a little altered in one ſyllable of its name 
| and to confirm this ſuſpicion, he holds a book in his 


hand ; but then he has a pair 


” | © dan mor jnflly topedul ſtrains admire, 


_ « His foul is and his breaſt a lyre ; 
Ahe, which while its various notes 
a Enjoys the ſweets of its own hatmony. _ 
* In us rough hatred with foft love is join d,. 
e Gl the car, 
= ravi charms | Ro 
_ © I; malic, os PR SS ns | — 3 
B is muſic too, in diſguiſe, | 
* And'thyo" 'ens to the ſoul the filent „ 
: | ' ; is 


1 


— 


« Tis mufic, heav'nly ſuch, as in a ſphere 
« We only can admire, but cannot hear; 
Nor is the power of numbers leſs below, | 

« By them 2 yield, all paſſions bow, _ ö 
« And ſtubborn crowds are chang d, yet know not how. 

C Let other arts in ſenſeleſs matters reign, 4 

© Mimic in braſs, or with mix'd juices ſtain ; 

„ Mufic, the mighty artift, man can rule, 

« As long as it has numbers, he a ſoul, f 
And much as man can thoſe mean arts controul. 


The ſtate of learning is at a very low ebb in Den- 
mark ; ing hath not yet triumphed over barbariſm ; 


eminent in the mathematical ſciences, and the art of me- 
dicine, ſuch as Tycho Brahe, Borrichius, Bartholines, 
Kc. But the merit of 4 is to a the ef- 
fulgence of a comet, in ter admiration, 
—— ſo ſeldom ſeen. The fimall — of the Danes 
in the ſciences, however, appears rather to reſult from 
a defettivt conſtitution, and an oppteſſive government, 
than from any want of natural abilities in the people; 
for a learned traveller, who very lately viſited this coun- 
try, ſays, The clergy and lawyers, as they are en- 
tirely dependant upon the court, and upon the great 
lords of the kingdom, are the moſt ſubſervient creatures 
I have ever ſeen. It is true, they fill their reſpective 
places in the ſcale of flavery, but they fill them as fo 
many cyphers, or rather as ſo many machines that are 
moved at the will of others. I have met with. ſeveral 
very ſenſible and learned men among the clergy and law- 


tion; for, certainly, a man who knows his duty well, 
and is prevented doing it, has a very difagreeable 
taſk to go through ; and when men have no will of their 
own, it is very difficult to define their characters. 

The antient form of government in Denmark was the 
fame which the Goths and Vandals eſtabliſhed in moſt, 
if notall parts of Europe whither — A cap their con- 
- queſts. Denmark therefore was, till lately, governed by 
a king, choſen by the people of all forts: even the 
boors had their voices ; which king Waldemar III. who 
rei in 1 acknowledged in that memorable an- 

— pope's nuncio, who pretended to a great 
pe $0 ge « Our being we have from God; our 

in our ſubjects, our riches from our parents, 
our religion from the church of Rome; and, if 
it us, we renounce it by theſe preſents.” 
eſtates of the realm, being convened, were to elect, 
for their prince, ſuch a perſon as to them appeared haad- 
ſome, valiant, juſt, merciful, affable, a maintainer of the 
laws, a lover of the people, prudent, and adorned with 


urine repoſed in him; yet with a due regard to the 
ily of the preceding king. If, within that line, they 
found a perfon thus qualified, or eſteemed to be fo, they 
thought it but a piece of juſt gratitude to prefer him be- 
fore any other to this high dignity, and were pleaſed when 
they had reafons to chuſe ſon of their former 


all other virtues fit for government, and requiſite for the 


taſte, and polite literature are ſcarcely known ; indeed | 
this country hath produced ſome few perſons admirably 


— A 


* 
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fo A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OP GEOGRAPHY. 
| | Frequent meeting of the ſtates was a fundamental part 


of the conſtitution. In thoſe meetings all matters re- 
lating to good government were tranſacted, good laws 
were enacted, all affairs belonging to peace or war, alli- 
ances, diſpoſal of great offices, contracts of marriages 
for the royal family, &c. were debated. The impoling 
of taxes, or demanding of benevolences, was purely ac- 
cidental, no conſtant tribute being ever paid, nor any 
money levied on the people, unleſs either to maintain a 
neceflary war, with the advice and conſent of the nation, 


| or, by way of free-gilt, to help to raiſe a daughter's 


portion; the king's revenue, at that time, conliſtin 

only. in the rents of his lands and demeſnes, in his herd: 
of cattle, foreſts, ſervices of. tenants in manuring and 
cultivating his grounds, &c. | Cuſtoms upon merchan- 
dize being an impoſition of late crept into this part of 


the world: fo that he lived, like one of our modern no- 


blemen, open the revenues of his own eſtate, and cat 
not 2 the ſweat of his ſubjects brows. * 
His buſineſs was to ſee a due and. impartial adminiſtra- 


tion of juſtice executed according to the laws; nay, 


often to fit and do it himſelf to be watchful and _ 
 lant for the welfare of his people; to command in perion 


| 2 8 — 4 
| their armles in time of war; to encourage religion, arte, 


and learning: and it was his intereſt, as well as 
duty, to keep fait with the nobility and gentry, and to 
de careful of the plenty and proſperity of his ſubjects. . 
This was the antient form of government in this 
kingdom; , which continued, with little variation. (ex- 
cepting that the power of the nobles increaſed too much) 
till the year 1660, when, at one inſtant, the whole face 


of affairs was changed, the crown was made hereditar 
yers of this kingdom, which made me pity their fitua- | made hereditary, 
ly, 


and the king abſ@lute. | 
| This fingular revolution was thus brought about. 
After the peace with Sweden, the whole nation was in a 
moſt ealamitous ſituation, for the treaſury was ſo much 
exhauſted, that when the army was to have been diſ- 
banded there was no money to pay off the troops ; hence 
the foldiery became inſolent and licentious. At the ſame 
time the nobles were proud and tyrannical ; the 
diſcontented, from their want of importance, and 
diſreſpect with which they were treated; and the com- 
monalty quite deſperate, on account of the heavy taxes 
with which they had been oppreſſed to carry en the war. 
At this. criſis the eſtates AEubled to deliberate and re- 
dreſs the grievances of the nation, when it was led 
by the commons that an equal and equitable tax ſhouid 
be laid upon all perſons indiſcriminately, and without 
diſtinction, in an exact proportion to their reſpective cir- 


_ 


| cumſtances. The nobles, however, ftrenuoully pl 


their privileges, which, they aſſerted, were a full ex- 
emption from their payment of any taxes whatever ; and 
the commons as ſtrenuouſly contended, that as the nobles 
engroſſed and 1 1 the greateſt part of the lands, 
wealth, honors, &c. in the ki „ it was more par- 
| ticularly incumbent on them to bear their ſhare of the 
common burthen, and to contribute to the general 


de- 


| under the auſpices of their lead 


in a few hours reſolved to make the king a preſent of an 
Leong net and to render the crown heredi in his 
| ily, as 1 ' for 

* ly 


EUROPE.] 
of the eftates in parliament are entirely aboliſhed ; nay, 
the very name of eſtates and liberty is quite forgotten ; as 
if there had never been any ſuch thing; the very firſt and 
incipal article in the Daniſh law being, T hat the 
ing has the privilege reſerved to himſelf to explain the 
law ; nay, to alter and it as he ſhall think pro- 
per.” It is eaſy for any co dering perſon to gueſs the 
conſequences of this; which are, frequent and arbitrary 
taxes, and commonly _ exceſſive ones, even in times 
peace, little regard be! 

> ſo that the value of in moſt parts of the 
, is fallen three-fourths. And it is worſe near 
the capital city, under the eye and hand of the govern- 
ment, than in remoter provinces; poverty in the gentry, 
which neceſſarily cauſes extremity of miſery in the pea- 
fants ; partiality in the diſtribution of juſtice, when fa- 


vourites are concerned ; with many other miſchiefs ; be- | 


ing the conſtant effects of arbitrary rule, in this, and all 
other countries wherein it has prevailed. | 
Thus fays a learned writer, The people, with a 
raſh and deſperate ; 
mented by an artful miniſtry: and ambitious clergy, re- 
ſigned their liberty and independence, and inv their 
ſovereign with 2 deſpotic power over their lives and 


fortunes. | 
of Denmark unite, in their 


From this time the Kir 
ons, all the rights of the ſovereign power; but not 
ing able to exerciſe the whole themſelves, they are 
obliged to del ſome part of the executive power to 
their confidential ſubjects. | 3 
The ſupreme court of judicature, ſor Denmark and 
Norway, is holden in the royal palace at Copenhagen, 
the king being prefident. The tribunal of Holſtein is 
held at Gluakitade, and that for the duchy of Sleſwic, 
in the town of that name. The nod of the ſovereign is 


plicitly to obey his will, as they are 'removeable at his 
pleaſure. » 
Every man, if he chuſes it, may plead his own cauſe ; 


and the proceedings are fo fun that a ſuit may be 
cds dence off ho cnuns, finally decided in 13 
months. 


the king preſides, there are three other courts, viz. 

The land- ſtag, or provincial court. 

The Herred , or diſtrict court, and 

The Byfoglids, or town court. 
Appeals lie from each of theſe courts to the other, ac- 
cording to-ſuperiority ; and the final appeal to the ſupreme 
court ; when an ute deciſion is given by the king as 
the ultimate legiſlator. 


| to the injured - Their falaries 
are in rable, paĩd from the king's treaſury, from 
ſines, and from ities where ſentence is In 


are ſe an exchequer court to try cauſes 


relative to the revenue; and a commercial, to decide all 


dexterity, 
univerſally deſpiſed, is 


only well paid 
neral ar 


had to the occaſions of | 


Dp E N M A R K. 


hand, from motives of revenge, fo- || 


| Of the 
decifive in the council, the members being obliged im- 


| 


| will not bring cattle to perfection, as they are ebliged to 


| vourite. 


Fjects are too much oppreſſed by 


| ſent, one of the moſt indigent and di 
Subordinate to the ſupreme courtof judicature, at which | E 


urope. 


be has performed the laborious 


6: 


| keep a regiſter of all the chimnies they fweep, that in 
caſe of an accident, from a foul vent, owner may be 
convicted, or puniſhed for his avarice or neglect. 


The apothecaries of this kingdom are under excellent 
regulations ; only two are allowed in Copenhagen, and 
one in all other towns of importance. They are licenſed 
by the college of phyſicians, and confirmed by the king; 
and areobliged to keep an exact regiſter of the drugs they 
ſell, by whom preſcribed, and to whom fold. 

The code of Daniſh laws is fo perſpicuous and ſhort, 
that it is contained in only one quarto volume, which is 
written in the language of the country, and divided inte 
fix books, the contents of which are as follow : 


Book 1. On the procedure of the courts of juſtice, 
2. Eccleſiaſtical law, 
3- Office and honorary law, 
4- SM, 
5- x roperty law, 
6. Criminal law. 


Denmark is divided into ſeven capital governments; 
each being under the direction of a governor appointed 
by the king, who is called ſtifts-ampts-man; and this 
{tifts-ampts-man, or 


— —— 


governor, is uſually a court fa- 


Each of theſe feven capital ments is again ſub- 

divided into three ſmaller — — called ampts; and 

the governors of theſe ampts, are called amptſmen. But 

ſtifts-ampts- men, and ampts-men, are equally unani- 

mous in obliging the court, and opprefling the poor 

people. 
SECT. N. 


Power, &c. of DENMARK. 


HE dominions of - the Daniſh ſovereign are ex- 

A tremely well fituated for commerce; but his ſub- 
exactions and duties, to 
render it very conſiderable. So that his kingdom, which 
might be y rendered rich and iſhing, is, at pre- 
ftates of 


foreign commerce can never flouriſh ; and that this is ſe- 
verely the caſe in Denmark, is evident from the moſt au- 


| thentic; and recent intelligence, which informs us: 
That when a farmer, in Denmark or Holftein, hap- 
| pens to be an induſtrious man, and is fituated upon a 


poor farm which he is, by his great diligence and in- 
duſtry, endeavouring to cultivate and enrich, as ſoon-as 
taſk, and expects to reap 
the profits of what he has fown, his lord, under pre- 
tence of taking it into his own hand, removes him from 
that farm to another of his poor farms; and expects that 
he ſhould perform the ſame laborious taſk there, without 


any other emolument than what he ſhall think proper to 


give him.” Hence many of the farmers, thus diſcou- 
ſcarce raiſe grain enough for their own conſump- 


| tion, but ſuffer their lands to run to paſture, on which 


they breed cattle ; but, at the ſame time, theſe paſtures 


be ſent to Holſtein to fatten. 
The commercial commodities of this country are 


— 


Commerce, Revenue, Strength, Forces, naval 
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the teas which theiramerchahts ſmuggle upon the coaſts || another way in good weather. Beſides, if this manner 
of Great Britain and Ireland, the whole country would || of avoiding the payment had been allowed, the revenue 
ſoon be ruined by the company. | would have been ſo inſignificant, conſidering the ſmall 
Chriſtian VI. indeed, kid the utmoſt in his power to || ſum which each ſhip was to pay, that the lights could 
benefit his country. He aboliſhed the monoplies of || not have been maintained by it; and the Danes were not 
wine, brandy, ſalt and tobacco. He terminated the dif- || willing to be at the charge, ſolely for the uſe and benefit 
tes which had long ſubſiſted, between the crown of (of their own trading ſhips ; becauſe they were maſters | 
— and the city of Hamburgh ; inſtituted a coun- of fo few, as made it not worth their while; the Lubeckers, 
cil of trade; invited artiſts, workmen and manufacturers Dantzickers, and merchants of other Hanſe- teens, being 
from foreign countries to ſettle in Denmark ; eftabliſhed || the greateſt traders at that time in the northern parts 
a bank; maintained a reſpectable fleet and army, &c. || of Europe; by which they arrived to a great height of 
&c. And his fon, Frederic the Vth, trod in his lau- power and riches. But there being no fixed rule, or 
dable footſteps; but in the preſent reign, their proſpects || treaty, 1 be d with regard to the diffe- 
have been obſcured by oppreflion, imprudence, faction, ¶ rent bulk of ſhips belonging to ſo many different 
and party. 7 3 70 5 nations, the Danes begun in proceſs of time to grow ar- 
The revenues of Denmark ariſe from crown Tands, |} bitrary, and exacted ſmaller or greater ſums, according to 
taxes, and duties; and theſe are ex heavy. The the ſtrength or weakneſs of thoſe they had to deal with, 
landholders pay dearly to the ſovereign for the privilege |} or 2 ing to their friendſhip or diſcontent with thoſe 
of holding their lands, for the implements and ＋ of || princes or ftates to whom the ſeveral ſhips belonged : 
cultivating them, and for every neceſſary article of life. || Therefore the emperor Charles V. to aſcertain this toll, 
All perſons, not ſervants, (the clergy excepted) pay eight || concluded a treaty with the king of Denmark, which 
ſhillings annually, as a capitation tax for themſelves, the || was ſigned at Spire on the Rhine, and was in behalf of his 
fame for their wives, and the fame for all their children | ſubjects of the Netherlands, who had a great traffic in 
who-exceed twelve years of age. The clergy only are || the Baltic; and agreed, that as a toll-cuſtom in the 
in — the trouble they take in |} Sound, every ſhip of 200 tons, and under, ſhould pay 
making out lifts every year of all taxable perſons within || two roſe - nobles at its entrance into, or return from the 
their reſpective pariſhes. Here is likewiſe a tax of four Baltic; and every ſhip above 200 tons, three roſe- 
illi | . nobles. A roſe- noble is worth about eighteen ſhillin 
are ſome few exemptions from the general mode of tax- ſterling. This remained in force till ſuch 
ation; but the perſon ſo exempted pays a particular || time as the United Provinces ſhook off the Spaniſh yoke ; 
tax, levied in a peculiar manner. 2 3H and then the Danes, taking advantage of thoſe wars, 
With reſpect to domeſtics, thoſe who ſerve the nobi- || raiſgd-their toll to an extravagant height, the troubleſonie 
lity are thus taxed: time not affording the Dutch leiſure to mind the re- 
| ; | . 4 | | drefling of ſuch a miſchief. ne 
Stewards and houſekeepers ) 4 © } ; | The toll at preſent, however, is greatly reduced, and 
| 0 2 þ annually much more reaſonable ; and if the principal maritime 
powers chuſe to diſpute the matter, they certainly would 
ee If have no occaſion to pay it all: for the Danes have not 
Labourers pay yearly four ſhillings, and their wives || 2 ſufficient naval ſtrength to oblige either the Engliſh, 
two, if not hired ſervants. But one of the moſt conſi- || or Dutch, to pay this toll, e this paſlage, 
derable articles in the revenue of Denmark, — if they rather choſe to ſhoot either of the Belts. Befides, 
raiſed by a duty er toll, paid by all ſhips which paſs || the breadth of the Sound, in the narroweſt part, is four 
through the Sound into the Baltic. The Sound being || Engliſh miles over, and every-where of 'a . ſufficient 
a narrow ſtreight between Schonen and the Iſland of || depth ; ſo that the king of Denmark's caſtles. could not 
' Zealand. On the Daniſh fide ſtands the town of Helſi- command the was he maſter of both ſides ; 
- and the caſtle of Cronenberg ; and on || much leſs now that he has but one. It is plain, there- 
town Helſinburg. Between || fore, that this pretended ſovereignty is very precarious, 
ing partly founded on a breach of truſt, as well as on 
the careleſſneſs of ſome princes concerned in it, to the 
n trade. + 17 2 
This affords the king y-arly a conſiderable profit, 
though much leſs at preſent than it did formerly. About 
the year 1640, it produced 240000 rixdollers per annum; 
but fince 1645, it has not yielded above 190000; ſome 
years not above 80000; in 1691, it did not extend to 
full 70000 ; and is now much leſs. | 
1 | | The moſt impolitic of all the Daniſh taxes, is that 
uſe of the firſt opportunity or umbrage, to their preju- || upon marriage, and more particularly, as the countr 
ice; and this they could perhaps do with i ity. * i 228 of rank, + 
„ r ve public employ ments, pay a ſum, equivalent to ten 
Proportion'd . pounds ſterling, for the privilege of 
The rules of equity are. ſet at nought, 
If to back int'reſt, forces can be brought; 
For whatſoever politicians 
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inal nobility, &c. 
ingot 5 the whole revenue of 
Denmark, at preſent, amounts to the annual value of 
1,200,0001 ; and this is the utmoſt that government can 
poſſbl draw from the people, without draining the king- 
dom of the little money that remains in circulation ; for 
the Danes are, perhaps, the moſt heavily taxed, and the 
leaſt capable of paying ſuch oppreſſive ſubſidies of any 
people in Europe. 

The firength of Denmark conſiſts in its 
Regular troops, 
Militia, and 
Navy. 


The greateſt part of che regular troops are foreigners, 
and, more particularly, Germans. 


dragoons are well mounted, and conſiſt in IT regiments; 
pa (49 regiment in four ſquadrons, including the body 
guards. Theſe regiments are thus q M$ 
Three > Yi of - Zealand 4 mate 
One Knee unen | 
Three 22 4 Jutland - + | 
Four M's Holſtein. 


The infantry is compoſed of 16 regiments, of which 
- two do duty as the king's guards. When the regiments 
are complete, each eonſiſts of two battaliens, and each 
battalion contains fix companies of 100 each. - 
The artillery confiſts of three regiments, one of which 
is ſtationed in Denmark, another in Norway, and a 
third in Holſtein. po Be | 
The body of engineers is divided into three parts, 
each of which comprizes 20 officers of various ranks. 


N MAR X. 


From theſe various taxes, 


cavalry and 


63 


and the money appointed to ſupport it is ſunk into venal 
pockets ; fo that, except a few officers who have been 
| bred in the Engliſh and French ſervices, the Danes 
would have a great difficulty, 'in caſe of a rupture with 
any naval power, to find proper perſons to command 
their ſhips of war. 11 3 
Perhaps we cannot give a greater proof of the poverty 
of the Danes, and — now practiſed in Denmark, 
| than in the words of a very late traveller, and accurate 
obſerver of men and things; who, in ſpeaking of the 
affairs of this nation under the now reigning monarch, 
ſays, © Soon after the birth of the prince rayal, when 
the king, by the advice of his council,” reſol ved to travel 
into England, France, and other parts of Europe, every 
means was ufed to raiſe money, in the ordinary way, to 
defray the expences of this journey, but without any. ef- 
fect; ſo that they were at | obliged to borrow a 
large tum of money of the Baron de Schimmelman upon 
a mortgage of part of the revenues of Norway; ol bs. 
| ter the king's return, in the beginning of the year'1 
when a bill of exchange, for near Too haek Wallas 
vas drawn from France, upon the treaſury of "Denmark, 
for the payment of the manufactured goods which” the 
| king was obliged to take of that polite people during the 
| ſhort ſtay he made among them; as there was not f 
enough found in the treaſury for the payment of that 
fum, they were obliged to have recourſe again to Schim- 


melman for the greateſt part of this money, upon the 
ſame mortgage ; © that this artful and in uing baron 
is now not only become maſter of the part of the 


revenues of Norway, particulatly of the -mines, but he 
has likewiſe got himſelf to be appointed treaſurer of Den- 
mark. In the ſame year it was reſolved to eſtabli a 
ſtate lottery, at Altena, for the payment of this debt, 


Since the late reduction of the Daniſh forces, their num- 
bers are: 80 | 
men. 
10,000 
30,000 


Cavalry and 


2 * 


Total of regular troops belonging 
to Denmark. — 


| 40,000 


With reſpect to the militia, every perſon who culti- 
vates or po acres of land is obliged to find one 
man for the militia, and pay half the expence of a man 
towards a corps-de-reſerve to be embodied and called out 
only upon great emergencies. 


e Daniſh flect is compoſed of 30 ſhips of the line, 


and about 16 frigates; but theſe are uſually kept in ſuch || 
very bad repair, that the Danes would find a difficulty, | 


upon an emergency, in fitting out 20 ſhips capable of 
th wi To man this there are two orders of 
| ſeamen, viz. 30,000 who are conſtantly inrolled and re- 
tained, in times of peace, by a trifling annual ſtipend ; 
and being exempted from the payment of certain taxes. 
And a ſecond clafs, compoſed of four diviſions, each di- 
viſion having a chief, and 10 companies of 118 men 
each. Theſe are commanded by a captain, who has two 
ſubaltern officers under him; and in this claſs are a cer- 
tain number of 
demy, and inſtruct the ſeamen. This ſecond claſs, or 


order, contains 4720 men, who are always ready for im- 
mediate ſervice, and conſtantly kept in full pay. They | 


are occaſionally recruited from the enrolled ſeamen, and 
wear a blue uniform faced with different colours, accord- 
ing to their reſpective ſquadrons and diviſions. 

Daniſh men of war carry the fame 
of men, in proportion to their guns, as the French ſhips 
of war do; but are much inferior, in point of con- 
ips of war : 


ſtruction, both to Engliſh and French 
Swediſh 
ſhips. 


and, indeed, are far from being equal to 
A marine academy was inſtituted for the inſtruction of 
cadets 


fair, with at leaſt the appearance of juſti 
many 
upon the public faith. But how 


gunners, who have a kind of naval aca- || 


which was to be guaranteed by the king; and as a 
lottery was a new thing in this country, and the propofals 

ice, a great num- 
ſtrangers, ſubſcribed to it 
pointment and concern when —— that — 
been made dupes, and that all the great priaes in this lot- 
tery fell into the hands of Moltke Schimmelman, ſome 


ber of Danes, as well as 


of the other miniſters and their friends: the national 


faith, as well as the national he were proſtituted to 

the avarice of thoſe people; to complain to the king 
would be to bring on ſudden deſtruction; and therefore 
to ſee their country plundered, their government diſcre- 
dited, and to mourn in ſilence, was all the conſolation 
that the honeſt Danes had on this occaſion. 


SECT. V. 


* CON Ng Og 


— 


HE king of Denmark is computed to have about 
2,100,000 ſubjects in the various parts of his da- 


4141 ods, 4 : 
| Seame and labourers. 
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That teach the fair by various wiles to move their caſh ts the banks of Hamburgh and Amſterdam. 
The ſoften'd foul, and bend the heart to love. | The mercliants and burghers tread in the footſteps of 
Proud of her charms, and conſcious of her face, their ſuperiors ; they ſpend all their gain in luxury and 
The haughty beauty calls forth every grace : pleaſure, with an impatient avidity, as if they were 
With fierce defiance throws the killing dart ; | afraid of incurring the ſuſpicion of affluence ; and of 
By fotce ſhe wins, by force ſhe keeps the heart: being ſtripped by taxation. The peaſant, or boor, fol- 
The witty fair a nobler game purſues, lows the {ame example; no ſooner has he earned a rix- 
' Aims at the head, but the rapt ſoul ſubdues. dollar, than he makes haſte to expend it in brandy, lett 


— — 


The languid nymph enflaves with ſofter art, it ſhould fall into the hands of his oppreflive landlord. 
With ſweet neglect ſhe ſteals into the heart ; | This lower claſs of people are as abſolute ſlaves as the 
Slowly ſhe moves her ſwimming eyes | | negroes in the Weſt Indies; and ſubſiſt upon much har- 
Conceals her ſhaft, but meditates the wound ; der fare. The value of eſtates is not computed by the 
Her gentle languiſhments the gazers move, | number of acres, but by the ftock of boors; who, like 
Her voice is mufic, and her looks are love. | the timber, are reckoned a parcel of the freehold.” 


| The Danes, in perſon, are uſually tall, ftrong, well- 
Many of the ſecond claſs, or titulary nobility, are || limbed, and tolerably featured; in general, they have 
foreigners, and in particular Germans, who generally || red, yellow, and light hair. In the ſummer they dreſs 
come hither very poor, but by ſervilely attending the || in the French faſhion, and in winter wear warm furs, or 
court, and falling into all the ſchemes of the favourite || woollen cloathing. They feed upon ſtock-ſiſh, ſalt 
or miniſter, uſually acquire wealth. | || meat, and other courſe diet; and the only good piece of 
Thoſe who ſe the third claſs, as are de- || furniture in their houſes is the feather-bed. 
pendant on, are obliged to be ſubſervient to court, The Danes equally feaſt and make merry at marriages 


and ſubmiſſive to the miniſter and favourites. and funerals. The nobility pique themſelves upon 
The people of the fourth claſs are conceited, and || having ſumptuous burials and monuments for their 

haughty, but at the ſame time ſervile and timid. dead. The principal diverſions of theſe people are, be- 
Vi 


reſpect to the fifth claſs, the ſeamen would be || ing drawn in fledges upon the ice, during winter, and run- 
much more alert in their buſineſs, if they. were better || ning at the gooſe on Shrove Tueſday. The king annu- 
uſed ; and act with greater ſpirit and courage, if they || ally partakes of the paſtime of ſtag-hunting, during 
were not familiarized to fear, and trained from their births || which diverſion he lays afide the trappings of royalty, 
to the moſt abject flavery. The farmers are perfect vaſ- and mingles, as an equal, with his nobles and attendants ; 
fals, and by not being permitted to have any will of || even the common people are indulged with very extraor- 
their own, they become timid, careleſs, and indolent. || dinary freedoms at this time. W hen the hunting is over, 
If any of theſe happen to get a little — they be- about fix in the evening the hunting affizes are held in 
come perfect ſots, and uſually deſtroy them ves by in- the great court before the palace. I here the ſtag, with 
toxication ; taking no delight in any thing but out-drink || great ceremony, is cut up by the huntſmen, who are 
ing their neighbours, and in this they exactly reſemble || cloathed in red, and have hunting-horns about their 
n- try ſquire deſcribed by Gay, who ſays, necks, while — — attend with = moſt clamorous 
. 1 impatience. Proclamation is made, that if an rſon 
—— I ſee — n his hall 1 ＋ OM has, that day, tranſgreſſed the laws of Vas. Au he 
Mid — e floats 141 Y * | ſhould be immediately accuſed. Some individual is al- 
mugs hi | 0 * ee | ways ſelected for this purpoſe, tried, and found guilty. 

Dead druak his fervile crew ſupinely inore ; Then he is led by two gentlemen, towards the flaw 
Triumphant, o'er the proſtrate brutes he ſtands ; 4 Hag, 
The mighty bumper trembles in his hands: | where he firſt kneels down between the horns ; he is af- 
S 7 | b 5 | terwards obliged to raiſe up his poſteriors, on which the 
now nks, _ like 79 ſires, king himſelf, with a large wand, inflicts a certain num- 
n copious gulphs OY — (| ber of ſtripes, to the infinite diverſion of the queen, 
Indeed, this vice of drinking to exceſs is almoſt ge- || ladies, and ather ſpectators; during which the hounds 
neral among the Danes; tzough many, ſorely againſt || open, and the huntſmen blow their horns, as if in con- 
their wills, are obliged to keep ſober — poverty. || cert, to proclaim the king's juſtice. The criminal having 
The labouring people are ſome of the moſt oppreſſed || undergone this ludicrous chaſtiſement, riſes up, and 
and miſerable wretches in Europe, and may thank Pro- makes a profound obeiſance, and then the hounds are 

— which pre- permitted to regale upon the ſtag they had run down. 
that tyranny || Swan-hunting is another royal diverſion, which the 


e theſe people ſeldom || thoſe birds breed in great numbers. Before the young 

| 1 with each other, although they are || ones are ſufficiently fl to take their flight, the king, 
very fond of drinking; and of ſmoaking tobacco, which || queen, courtiers, &c. ſet out for this iſland in a number 
here, and which I believe contribute || of pinnaces, incloſe the haunt of the ſwans, and, with 


* 


„ 


— 
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|  - ==" but the feathers and down belong to the 
„ ODEO Denmark are ſubject to apoplexies and 


„ has a right to one third of the purchaſe | it bad 
_—_— 4 lands are ſo burthened with impoſitions, are poorly ſupplied ; and a traveller, to be in any wiſe 


would be no danger of alienation, even if this || contented in this country, muſt carry with him a travel- 

reſtrictiom was not in force. No perſon would offer || ler's appetite and patience. 
money for an eſtate to be held upon ſuch terms; and ſome remarks of a late writer on baron 's 
5 — offered to make a ſurrender to the Danes, are fo curio 

king, of large of fertile land fituated in the 
Hand of Zealand. om yang eas — non 
ſeffions, thus encumbered, at the of an arbitrary || cious their anceſters were ; 
ſovereign, are at little or no pains to improve their ¶ of dying in their beds, and who made 
eſtates ; and look upon trade as beneath their dig- || city conſiſt, in drinking hydromel out 
nity. They therefore rack their tenants with the utmoſt || their ies: nevertheleſs, the nati 

. ing 2 


þ 
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EUROPE. 
or Germans, for much mere than two hundred years 


. Holberg again ſays, There are no people 
who are leſs quiet, leſs ſeditious, more compliable, 
and among whom there are Jeſs public robberies than 
there are in Denmark.” To which, the ingenious wri- 
ter above alluded to, replies, This is very true, and 
clearly proves, that by continual ſcenes of oppreſſion and 
tyranny, they are entirely changed ; and from a brave, 
enterpriſing, and warlike people, are become indolent, 
timid, and dull of apprehenſion ; ſuffering themſelves 
to be kept in a low and dejected ſtate, loſing every ſpark 
of emulation, and of a laudable ambition ; and catching 
at ſhadows, while they are loſing the ſubſtance.” 

4 Stran (ſays Baron Holberg) have a very im- 
perſect idea of the abilities of the Daniſh nation, in the 
mechanic arts, as they would make a much greater pro- 
greſs, if they had leſs extravagance, and were not ſo 
idle ; for, where the wife of a tradeſman to church 
in a coach, where a wedding conſumes all the bride's 
fortune, or a burial all the property of the family, it is 
difficult for the price of labour to be upon the ſame 
footing that it is in other countries. Then the unne- 
ceſſary expences, which the inhabitants of Copenhagen, 
and indeed of all the other great cities in this kingdom, 

it themſelves te, upon theſe and ether occaſions of the 
— render living in theſe towns extremely dear, 
though the prices of all the neceſſaries of life are very 
reaſonable. With theſe ſtrictures, the writer who makes 
the remarks on Baron Helberg's ſentiments coincides, 
and ſays, Certainly there is no part of Europe where 

ies of all kinds are carried to ſuch lengths, in 
proportion to the little they have to ſpend, as in this 


kin . 

he titles and diſtinctions, of which the Danes are fo 
fond, are partly annexed to military, civil, and eccleſiaſ- 
tical employments, and partly nominal. The various 
employments give a kind of dignity, during life, to 
thoſe who hold them; and the nature of the employ fixes 
the rank between thoſe who are in the ſame train, but it 
cannot decide the precedency between an officer, a ma- 
E an ordinance-for the etiquette or rank. With 
reſpect to the nominal ranks, nobility and title, the beſt 
information is thus given by a very intelligent gentleman : 
% As thoſe whoſe offices are named in the edict 14 
poſed to be ſuperior to theſe who have no employ, or 
whoſe employ is not claſſed in the ordinance, the deſire, 


and even the want of having a rank, is the reaſon why 
ſumple titles, which are not annexed to 


employment 
ambition : it 


— «, which is the moſt honour 
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and an eccleſiaſtic; and therefore this is regu- | 


= 
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| 2 ſmall diamond croſs and an embroidered ſtar on the 

breaſt of the coat, ſurrounded with the motto pretate & 
juſtitia, or piety and juſtice. | 

Here is likewiſe a modern order of knighthood called 

the order of St. Matilda, and inſtituted in honour of the 
late unfortunate queen; but it is now but little regarded, 
and conſequently not aſpired to or ſought after. 


SECT. VL 


Hiftory of Denmark, Norway, &c. 

* H E ancient hiſtories of Denmark and Norway are, 
like all other ancient hiſtories, enveloped in fable, 

darkened by legendary tales, and obſcured by the igno- 


— 


| rance or miſrepreſentations of old writers. All, there- 


— _ we can diſcover relative to the inhabitants of 

ingdoms is, that a to have been colonies 
of the ancient 2 . . themſelves through 
all the northern and weſtern parts of Europe. The peo- 
ple of theſe countries were firſt known from their cele- 
brated expedition into Italy, during the conſulate of Cæ- 
cilius Mettellius and Papirius Corbo. At this time the 
liberties of Rome were threatened by inteſtine diſſentions, 
till private feuds gave way to public conſternation, on the 


| Romans being informed that 300,000 northern barbarians 


had made an irruption into the Roman territories. Theſe 
ravagers had deſigned to quit the inclement and unfertile 
regions, in which they were born, for a ſerener climate, 
and more fruitful eountry. They firſt conquered all the 
little nations in their own vicinity, then ſubdued the 
Gauls, and, at length, prepared to attack Italy itſelf. 

Upon this emergency, the ſenate diſpatched Papirius 
Carbo to defend the — ls of the Alps. This general, 
after entering into a negociation with theſe northern in- 
vaders, ſhamefully broke the truce, without any manner 
of provocation, and unexpectedly attacked them in the 
night ; but was ſo-warmly received, that he met with a 
repulſe. This affair was greatly prejudicial to the Ro- 
mans, ſince it gave ſpirits to the Cimbri, as theſe northern 
people were called, and engaged many, who would other- 
wiſe have appeared as neutral, to join them. 

The Cimbri now having entirely over-run Gaul, de- 
ſigned to paſs the Pyrenees and eftabliſh themſelves in 
Spain; but being repulſed by the people of that country, 
they ſent an embaſſy: to Nome to offer their military ſer- 
vices to the Romans, on a proviſo that they ſhould have 
a ſufficient territory aſſigned them to cultivate their ſub- 
hitence. Theſe propoſals were rejected; which ſo greatly 
enraged” the Cimbri, that they attacked the conſul Si- 
lanus, and cut his whole army to pieces. This misfor- 
tune was followed by ſeveral others; for the 
entering into an alliance with the Cimbri, the Romans 
| were defeated in three other battles, in one of which the 
Roman general, Scaurus, was taken priſoner, and his 
| two ſons, with above 80,000 Romans ſlain in the field of 
In this calamitous ſituation of affairs, the celebrated 
Marius was appoinred to the command of the Roman 
army, when acting with more precaution than any of his 

| he at length defeated the enemy in one of 
| the moſt bloody battles that ever was fought, and above 
I00,000 of the northern barbarians were flain. Similar 
ſucceſſes followed this, till the whole of theſe ferocious 


1 were either deſtroyed, taken captives, or driven 
back into their on country. Rs 
Little more is mentioned of thoſe people for many 
| years, when it is ſaid that a great perſon named Woden, 
Jer Oden, made himſelf ſovereign of all the northern na- 
| tiens; and his abilities being equal to his he 
h 


2 i. 


un 


— 


ht over 


gh he died, (unleſs a very ridiculous and fa- 

the origin of it is loſt in fable: it unt of his death can be credited) ; they, in- 

is „ 28 an reward, upon the nobleſſe of [| deed, fay, that he lived about 60 before the birth 
— ing 2 white ribbon with red || of Chriſt, and that he was the who ever bore the 

ver thy ſhoulder, „ E 25 

oden's 
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Woden's progeny reigned after him in the ſeveral 
northern nations, and at length revenged the misfortunes 


and miſcarriages of their anceſtors upon the Romans, 
dy gradually weakening, and at length overturning the 


ire. | 
"oo Woden the firſt Daniſh king, to Regner, ſur- 
named Lagbrog, who began his reign, A. D. 750, the 
Daniſh — 
little more than their names, or at leaſt with only ſuch 
fables as are too ridiculous and abſurd for commemoration, 
or even recital, in this enlightened age. - 

The prodigious number of people who left this coun- 
try in the fifth century to join the armies, which effected 
the conqueſt of the weſtern empire, greatly weakened 
the kingdom.. It recovered about the eighth century, 
when we find the Danes riſe into importance as a mari- 
time people, and harraſs the coaſts of Courland, Livonia, 
Pomerania, Ireland, Scotland, France, and England. 
They even attacked the emperor Charlemagne, burnt his 

ace at Aix-la-Chapelle, over-run Lower Saxony, 

riezeland, Holland, and Flanders; conquered the 

reateſt part of _ the kingdom of France ; obliged her 

| £5688 to pay an immenſe tribute; ravaged Spain and 
Italy, and committed many other depredations. 
the Great, king of England, was the firſt monarch who 
gave them any conſiderable check, by building a fleet to 
oppoſe their naval expeditions, and attack them on that 
element, where they ſeemed to have ſuch a manifeſt ſu- 
periority. 
At this time, ſays an able writer, the greateſt part 
of the people were bred up to the ſea from their child- 


hood, and had no ideas of the dangers to which they || 


| 


were expoſed upon this element. When a prince had 
attained the age of 18 or 20 years, he y requeſted 
his father to have ſome ſhips equipped, by which he 
might attempt ſome glorious and uſeful exploit, with his 
—— This the father regarded as a mark of his 
riſing e „ and of a great mind. A fleet was armed 
immediately, of which the admiral, and all his officers 
and men, made reci promiſes never to return, ex- 
cept loaded with ſpoils and laurels. If they had received 
any injury from a neighbouring nation, that nation was 
choſen for the firſt victim. Theſe whom they van- 
quiſhed were ly put to death ; ſometimes, indeed, 
they contented themſelves with making flaves of them; 
and often, likewiſe, by a ſingular kind of generoſity, or 
rather by a deſire of ſignalizing themſelves, it they found 
themſelves ſuperior to the enemy which preſented itſelf 
againſt them, they ordered off a part of their fleet, that 
they might fight the enemy with equal force, deſpiſing 
the gaining an advantage with ſuperior numbers, and re- 
garding it as an infamous. practice to ſurprize an enemy 
in the night. Their veſſels were always well provided 
with arms, and their men were all taught to ſwim, fo 
that as they generally fought near the ſhore, they were 
often in a ſituation of ſecuring themſelves, although 
their veſſels were deſtroyed. The manner in which their 
lands were divided in — and in Norway,, ſhews 
us that the chief end of their government was to have a 
great maritime forte; every diviſion, whether it was 


ſtill in uſe. In the beginning of their maritime expedi- 
tions their fleets were not very 


neighbours, they came to have two or 300 ſail of ſhips 
of war, and each ſhip to carry from 100 to 120 men. 
To a nation that is wholly addicted to plunder and 
civil laws, and a police, are of very little uſe. I 
was ſtrictly the caſe of Denmark, when their king, 
called Gorman, came to the throne in the year 840. 
'The few uſeful regu 
Woden and others, were now laid aſide, and the kingdom 
was divided among two or three princes, who governed 
with a very limited power ; and that confuſion which we 
find in the hiſtory of Denmark to this time, - was occaſi- 
oned by one hiſtorian writing the hiſtory of, one. prince, 
who reigned in this country; and another, the hitry of 
another prince, who reigned at the ſame time. t 
Gorman, by uniting to his crown all the provinces of 
Denmark, of which his anceſtors had been diſpoſſeſſed, 
and being forced by the emperor to receive the Chriſtian 


es mention 18 kings, but furniſh us with | 


Alfred 


being informed at his return, took the 


Pomerania, lived a private liſe there till he died. 
greater or leſs, took its name from the number of veſlels || 


that it could equip, and in ſome places their names are | 


| form ; and from hence we m 
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date the origin of the 
civil government which exiſted in this ſtate for many years 
7 

n the year 999, it is related that there was a general 
maſſacre of the Danes ſettled in England, which is ſtill 
commemorated annually at Hocktide : ſome are apt to 
doubt the truth of this fact; but however that be, cer- 
tain it is that Swein and his ſon Canute, or Knute, made 
an entire conqueſt of this kingdom about the year 1014, 
though ſeveral battles were fought with the Saxon kings 
Ethelred and his fon Edmund Ironſide, before the Danes 
could eſtabliſh themſelves here. Upon the death of Ed- 
mund Ironſide, anno 1017, all the great men acknow- 
ledged Canute their king, ſwore allegiance to him, and 
renounced the two fons of Edmund, Edward and Ed- 
mund, who were baniſhed into Sweden, from whence 
they went into Hungary, where they reſided many 
King Canute, in the mean time, obliged the Engliſh to 
raiſe him 100, oool. every year, with which he paid his 
forces, and maintained his court; and in the year 1019, 
he conquered the kingdom of Norway. In the 15th year 
of his reign, anno 1031, he viſited Rome, where he 
gave great part of the ſpoils of the countries he had con- 
quered to that fee, and returning to England, died at 
Shaftſbury on the 12th of . * 1036, having di- 
vided his dominions between his three ſons; to Harold 
he gave England; to Swein, Norway; and to Canute, 
Denmark. Harold died anno 1040, leaving neither wife 
nor iftue, and was ſucceeded by his brother Hardicanute, 
the third fon of Canute, who died in the year 1042. 
This was the laſt king of the Daniſh race in England; 
for he was ſucceeded here by Edward, called the Confeſſor, 
ſon of king Ethelred. 


Fr 


Canute VI. ſubdued Vandalia, (the preſent Pomerania 
and Mecklenburg) and took upon him the ſtile of king 
of the Vandals, which country continued ſubject to the 
Danes 27 years. He made a conqueſt alſo of Livonia. 

Waldemar II. extended his dominions in Germany, 
and lived in great reputation in the beginning of his 
reign ; but count Swerin committing the care of his 
territories, as well as his wife, during his abſence in the 
Holy Land, to his majeſty's protection; he bebauched 
the count's wife in his abſeace, of which her huſband 
king priſoner by a 
ſtratagem, and having confined him three years, made 
him pay 45,000 marks to obtain his liberty. | 

While the king was priſoner, Pomerania, Mecklen- 
burg, Lubeck  Dantzick revolted, the Teutonick 
knights took Livonia from him, and Adolph count. 
Schawenburg ſubdued Holſtein and Stormaria. | 

On the Kath of Olaus, without iſſue, anno 1387, 
queen Margaret his mother was elected queen of Denmark 
and Norway, who having aſſociated her nephew Erick 
with her in the government, ſubdued the kingdom of 
Sweden,; and it wa» enacted by the ſtates, that theſe three 
kingdoms ſhould be united for the future under one 
prince; and upon the death of queen Mar Erick 
became ſole ſovereign of the whole; but he was depoſed 
on pretence of mal-adminiſtration, and retiring into 


Chriſtian, earl of-Oldenburgh, was elected anno 1439, 
from whence the preſent royal family of Denmark is 


| deſcended. ' He ſubdued the 3 of Sweden, which 


conſiderable; but when 
their princes had enriched themſelves by plundering their 


ine, | 


his 


lations which had been, left them by | 


— 


— 


religion into his ſtates, gave this government again ſome 
5 | 2 X 


had revolted, and the emperor Frederick 
country of Holſtein. This pringe marri 
Margaret to James III. king of Scotland, and gave him 
with her the iſlands of — and Shetland, the laſt 
being a very valuable acquiſition, as it affords the beſt 
herrings in theſe ſeas. Here the Dutch begin that fiſhery 
every year at Midſummer, without aſking leave of the 
Britiſh court, though they paid 30,0001. annually for this 
privilege, in the reign of king Charles I. Chriſtian was 
ſuc by his John, who divided the duchy of 
Holſtein with his brother Frederick. | 5 
In the reign of Chriſtian III. the Lutheran religion 
was eſtabliſhed in Denmark: he was ſucceeded by his 
ſow Frederick II. anno 1538. Chriſtian IV. his fon, 
being engaged in a war with Sweden, in order to obtain 
peace, was compelled to yield up the province of Halland 


him the 
his daughter 


to the yy kb | 

Frederick III. his ſon, was beſieged in his capital city 
of Copenhagen- by Charles Guſtavus king of — 
who drew his artillery over the ice into the province of: 


* 


- - = 
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Zealand; and if the Dutch had not come to his aſſiſtance, 
would, probably, have made a conqueſt of that iſland: 
but though this prince was unfortunate in his wars with 
foreigners, he raiſed his prerogative to that height, that 
he perfectly ſubdued his ſubjects, and from a limited 
elective monarchy, made himſelf an abſolute prince, and 
eſtabliſhed the ſucceſſion of the crown in his family, in 
the year 1660, when the peaſants and lower claſs of 
people complained they were not able to diſcharge the 
debts the public had contracted during the war, and 
therefore entreated the nobility and gentry, that as the 
profits of the lands were theirs, they would condeſcend 
to bear part of the burthen, (the nobility and gentry, 
before this time, paying no taxes for their lands.) Lo 
which they anſwered the commons with great inſolence, 
told them that they were born in a ftate of ſervitude, 
their ſlaves and v ir 
To which the commons made no reply, but retired from 
the aſſembly with the clergy, who adhered to them, and 
going immediately to court, acquainted his majeſty that 
they were come to a reſolution to make him an abſolute 
monarch, and his throne hereditary ; and his majeſty 
being before apprized of the deſign, had introduced an 
army into the town, in order to compel the upper houſe 
to concur in this reſolution of the commons, if they 
refuſed their conſent. The lords being acquainted with 
the ſubſtance of the addreſs the commons had made to the 
throne, and ſenſible that they were in no condition to 
diſpute with the court and the commons, fupported by 
the army, they offered to make the crown hereditary, and 
entreated the conſtitution, in other reſpects, might not 
be altered ; but they were given to underſtand, that the 
king would be ſatisfied with —_— leſs than their una- 
nimous concurrence with the reſo 

clergy and commons, which they found themſelves 


acknowledging him the ſupreme and only legillator. 
Thus was the conſtitution changed from a republic with 
a nominal king at the head of it, into an abſolute heredi- 
tary monarchy ; not one of the nobility daring to oppoſe 
it; only Gerdorf, a popular member, faid, he was con- 
kdent his majeſty deſigned the happineſs of his people, 
and not to govern them according to Turkiſh politics, 
wiſhed his ſucceſſors might follow his example, and 
make uſe of this unlimited power only for the good of 

their ſubjects. be 

Chriſtian V. ſucceeded his father Frederick III. anno 
1670, and being joint-ſovereign of Holſtein and Slefwic 
with the duke olſtein, in order to exclude the duke 
from his ſhare in thoſe provinces, or at leaſt to oblige the 
duke to acknowledge his dependence on the crown of 
Denmark, treacherouſly invited the duke to an enter- 
tainment, and then made him priſoner, and ſent detach- 
ments of his army te take poſſeſſion of ſuch towns as be- 
longed to the duke; with which the duke reproaching 
him, the king anſwered, he was always in the intereſt of 
Sweden, and never to be truſted ; and unleſs he would 
renounce his right to certain places, he would take poſ- 
ſeſfion of the whole country; and particularly demanded 
of him an order to the commander of Tonningen, the 
ſtrongeſt fortreſs belonging to the duke, to ſurrender it ts 
his majeſty's troops ; which the duke conſented to, ap- 
prehending the king would have taken his life if he had 
refuſed, and Tonningen was thereupon. delivered up to 


that were very prejudicial to him ; but the duke making 
his eſcape to Hamburgh, proteſted againſt the validity of 
all the acts 5 been obliged to ſign. av king there- 
upon gave orders for the demoliſh onnin and 
ſequelſered cauſing both m 

trates and 
them abſolved from their allegiance to the d 


alſo cauſed all the duke's revenues to be b 


into his 
own treaſury, continued 
of 


garriſons in his towns, and even 
And not knowing how ſoon 
ged by the duke's allies, to deliver up 


in his 
he might be obli 
what 


in 
many, he filled his own treaſi and diſabled 
the duke's fubjeds from giving him 207 alfitance. 
The duke remained flill at Hamburgh, from whence he 


C 


ution taken by the | 


the Danes. Several other articles he was obliged to fign, | 
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Is, and did not underſtand their duty. 


obliged to ſubmit to, and took the oaths to his majeſty, || Ar 


the duchy of Sleſwic, pn, Tap magiſ- || after 
le to ſwear allegiance to hi — 
uke. H 


| which general Bannier commanded with a gazrifon 


— 


— the injuſtice of the Daniſh 


1 


6 
ſiſtance. He applied alſe to the court of England, which 
was guarantee of the peace of the north, but wx 
little purpoſe, till the king of Sweden, Charles XI. 
undertook his cauſe in the year 1689, and was about to 
have tranſported an army into Germany, for the reſto- 


ration of the duke. 'The German princes, and the 


| Engliſh and Dutch, who were now entered into a con- 


federacy againſt France, being apprehenſive that this 
might diſturb the peace of the empire, and divert the 
troops from the French war, held feveral conferences on 
this ſubject at Altena; and, at length, obliged the king 
of Denmark to reſtore the duke of Holſtein his domi- 
nions, after he had been in poſſeſſion of them 13 years, 
but took no care that the Dane ſhould make him any fa- 
tisfaction for the devaſtation of his territories ; one rea- 
ſon whereof might be, that the Dane promiſed to aſſiſt 
the confederates with a large body of troops in that war; 
and had it not been more upon account ef their own in- 
tereſt, than any concern to ſee juſtice done the duke; 
he might have remained diſpoſlefled of his territories 13 
mou longer. From the concluſion of the differences 

etween the king of Denmark and the duke of Holſtein 
at Altena, by the mediation of the confederates in 1689, 
to the year 1696, things remained in tolerable peace; 
but the late duke of Holſtein, Chriſtian Albert, dying 
about that time, and the king of Denmark having ſent 
a deputation to his. fon and ſucceſſor duke Frederick, to 
renew the union between them, and to let him have a 


If fight of the late duke's will, that he might ſee if there 


was any thing in it in favour of the eldeſt prince in rela- 

tion to the ducal part of the duchy of Sleſwic ; the duke 

refuſed both the one and the other ; alledging 

treaty of Altena, in 1689, had not been obſerved, or 

juſtice done to the ducal houſe, particularly in re- 

ſtoring the ſeigniory of Gottes-Gabre, in the iſland of 
oa. 


The | tees of the 


treaty of Altena, ſeeing both 
ſides inclined to a rupture, interpoſed their good affices, 
and them to ſettle conferences for compoſing 
their differences, which were held at Penenburg : but the 


duke continuing to introduce Swediſh forces into Hol- 
ſtein, and build and enlarge his fortifications during the 
time of the treaty, the king of Denmark marched an 
army into the country, and cauſed the new fortifications 
to be demoliſhed in the year 1697, which the duke, at 
that time, not finding himſelf in a condition ta oppoſe, 
thought fit to acquicſce in, till the death of the then 
king, which happened the 4th of September, 169. 
when he was ſucceeded by his fon, Frederick IV. 
the duke looked upon as a favourable opportunity to re- 
build the fortifications which had been deſtroyed, eſpe- 
cially having married the king of Sweden's ſiſter, and aſ- 
ſured of being ſupported by that crown: he began, there 
fore, to repair the fortifications of his demoliſhed forts, 
as he infiſted he had a right to do by the treaty of Altena, 
and introduced into the country a conſiderable number of 
Swediſh troops te prevent their being demoliſhed again. 
'The mediators and guarantees of the treaty of Altena 
employed their good offices to prevent a rupture, and 
propoled that the Swedes and the Danes ſhould with- 
draw their troops out of Holſtein, and that the fortifica- 
tions ſhould nat be E in till the matter was fet- 
tled by a treaty. But the Dane being determined on a 
war, both with Sweden and Holſtein, and having entered 
into a confederacy both with Ruſſia and Poland for that 
end, would not hearken to any pacific meaſures, but, on 
the contrary, ordered his general, the duke of Wirtem- 
burg, to demoliſh Huſum, Frederickftat, and other 
places belonging to the duke of Holſtein, which he ſoon 
effected: and not content with * new for- 
tifications as had been erected, inveſted Tonningen, in 
5000 men. Whereupon the princes 
king of Denmark 1 
jected all the friendly propeſals, 
of Altena broken, 


duke of 

the right 

in 

the German princes, but the Dutch joined 
wh 


the Swedes in order to bring the Dane to reaſon ; | 
| ing towards Tonningen, the Danifh general 
| — fit to raiſe the ſiege, without coming to a battle. 
The Engliſh and Dutch alſo ſent each of them a ſqua- 
dron i 
ing the Danes to retire into the harbour of Copen- 
In the mean time, the king of Sweden 
landed with 15,000 horſe and: upon the ifland of 
Zealand, about three miles to the ſouthward of Elfineur ; 


preparing te inveſt Copenhagen, when the Dane 
finding himſelf overpowered, was glad to accept of ſuch 


terms as the princes, tees, who, at this time held 
their conferences at Travendale, were pleaſed to pre- 
ſcribe. 


By this treaty, which was concluded the 18th of Au- 

„ 1700, it was agreed, that the houſe of Holſtein 

Id continue independent ſovereigns in Holſtein and 
Sleſwic ; and that the crown of Denmark ſhould pay the 


duke of Holftein 260,000 crowns for the damages they | 


had done him. A miſunderſtanding, however, hap- 
pened between the two courts the year following ; one 
the e of Lubeck chuſing the brother of the 
Holſtein coadjutor and ſucceſſor to their biſhop, 
chuſing the king of Denmark's ſon; and 


: 
+ 


g 


i 


i dying, Anno 1705, the king of Denmark 
ined to make good 


his ſon's election to that biſho- 


ritain interpoſing, the 


in 
of the biſhoprick of Lubeck, in conſider- 

ſubſidy granted by Great Britain to Denmark, 

of 


a 


is 
if 


's brother was afterwards 


f 


15 


Daniſh troops that were to join the allies 
rance, which they could not have had, if the 
been revived at that time in the north: one ar- 
being, that the duke of Holſtein 
body of Danes to paſs through his 
join the eonfederates. The duke of Hol- 
killed at the battle of Liſſau in Poland, 
ſucceeded by his ſon Charles Frederick 
) then an infant of two years old, the duke 
n-Eutin, brother to the late duke of Holſtein 
and afterwards biſhop of Lubeck, was conſti- 
regent of Holſtein, during his nephew's mino- 


Charles XII. bein defeated 
„Anno 1709, Frederick king of Denmark imme- 
— joined his former allies, the czar and Auguſtus 
king of Poland, and recalled the Daniſh troops which 
were in the emperor's ſervice in Hungary, and quartered 
them in Holftein : he tranſported 10,000 men from Nor- 
way to Denmark, levied new troops at Hamburgh, and 
fitted out a ſtrong ſquadron of men of war; and ** 

bled an army of 18, ooo or 20,000 men, proclai 

to implore a bl upon his deſigns ; or rather, 
Swedes,” to beg of God to proſper his breach of 
the unjuſt invaſion of a priuce's dominions, 
| given him no offence, and with whom he 
engaged in a folemn 
no other reaſon to 
Sweden, was not in a condition to help him- 

nd his ſubjects. However, the king of Den- 
a ma- 
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Baltick, and joined the Swediſh fleet, com- 


of friendſhip, | 
, than becauſe he, 


— 


by the Ruſſians at Pul- 


— 


— 


——— 


| arms, and went over to 


| bombardment, to avoid which the burg 


in February 1712-13 ; but however that be, 
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quarters in the country towns at firſt, and invited the 
people of Sweden to join him, waiting for a proper ſea- 
ſon to enter upon action, which gavet he Swedes time to 
put themſelves in a to defend their country. 
About the middle of January, by the favour of a bard 
froſt, the Danes advanced towards Chriſtianſtat, where 
a battalion of Saxons ny garriſon, laid down their 
the Danes, whereby that town 

fell into their hands. They afterwards made themſelves 
maſters of Carelſhaven, in the province of Bleking, and 
threatened Carelſcroon, where the Swediſh fleet ma- 
gazines were laid up. At the fame time a ſtrong detach- 
ment extended themſelves towards Holland on the weſtern 
fide of Schonen, and their forces receiving frequent ſup- 
plies, their army was conſiderably increaſed, and became 
very formidable; but the Swedith general, count Stein- 
bock, having aſſembled 18,000 or 20,000 men, and 
marching towards Helſinburg, as if he intended to cut 
off the communication of Danes with that place, 
they immediately abandoned all their conqueſts, quitting 
Carelſhaven and Chriſtianſtat, and retreated 70 Helfis 
burg, near which place the armies came to an engage- 
ment, and the Danes were entirely defeated ; a day or 
two after they quitted 7 tranſporting the re- 
mainder of their troops to Denmark in the night, which, 
after their ill ſucceſs, did not amount to above 6000 or 
ooo men. And thus ingloriouſly ended the king of 
mark's expedition againſt Schonen, which, ſay the 
Swedes, was a juſt puniſhment for his perfidious breach 
of treaties. The having been diſappointed in 
their enterprize upon . next year joĩned king 
Auguſtus and the Czar's troops, and fell upon the Swe- 
diſh Pomerania, deſtroying the whole country in a moſt 
barbarous manner, and the Swediſh forces not being 
_—_ * to oppoſe theſe united powers, retired into 
Stralſund, the Iſle of Rugen, and other places of ſecu- 
rity. The king of Denmark, while the Moſcovites and 
the Saxons blocked up Stralſund, paſſed the Elbe, and 
entered the duchy of Bremen, where the Swediſh general 
not having a ſufficient body of to oppoſe him, the 
Dane took the town of Staden, and made himſelf maſter 
of the whole country. In their return the Danes in- 
ſulted the city of burgh, threatening them with a 
1 were com 


pelled to raiſe them 230,000 rix- dollars. Count Stein- 
bock, the Swediſh general, found means afterwards, on 
the 22d of December, 1712, to engage the Danes ſingly, 
when they were ſeparate 
and having given them a great defeat, purſued them into 
Holftein, ſeized the 1 22 had laid up 
there, and put the Daniſh Holſtein under contribution; 
from hence he marched to Pinenburgh, near Hamburgh, 
where he determined to burn the Daniſh city of Altena, 
not ſo much by way of retaliation, or revenge for the 
many Swediſh cities deſtroyed by the Danes, and their 
allies the Moſcovites and Saxons, as he declared in a 
memorial publiſhed on this occaſion, as to deter them 
from committing the like barbarities for the future. 

The Danes, Saxons, and Moſcovites, being now 
| joined, to the number-of 50,000 men, and marching to- 
wards count Steinbock, whoſe army did not conſiſt of 
above 14 or 15,000, he found himſelf under a neceſſity 
= into the ducal Holſtein, whither the allics 
followed him, and him with all imaginable ea- 
gerneſs, he threw himſelf into Tonningen, and by that 
meahs avoided them for that time, which the Dane after- 


wards made a pretence for ſeizing the duke of Holſtein's 
dominions, ing, that the of Tonningen 
admitted teinbock into the place by the direction 


AN WIE IIS who was not at that 
time above' 12 years of age) this occurrence happeni 

| rates blocked up the city of Tonningen till May follow- 
ing, and the Swedes not being in a condition to fend 


general Steinbock any reinforcements or ſupplies, he was 
obliged to ſurrender himſelf, and his little army, con- 
ſiſting of go00 men, priſeners of war, on condition of 

| keeping their cloaths and and being exchanged 
Fo: f 
time, the war ſeemed to dut 
the Moſcovite 


Pruffia ſo — » the agreement of 
the czar andthe Swedith governor, the town was ſequeſtered 


= 
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„and 


into the hands of his Pruſſian majeſty agreed. 
mntiſoned by an equal number of Prufians and 
teiners, but was to be reſtored to the king of Sweden. at 


Hol- 


the end of the war. In the latter end of November, 


was propoſed to be Ir 


weden thought 
permitted 
to recover thoſe territories again, which had been ſur- 

ized in his abſence. The kings of Pruſſia and England 
inſiſted, that the reſtoring the king of Sweden, theſe ter- 
ritories, would embroil 


againſt the diftre 


in, 


as à conqueſt 


of Denmark,” 
-e, as 
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 impracticable,, there being no forage 


time, and the Dane pretended to be very angry with the 
Ruſſian monarch, that he would not make the deſcent in 
the latter end of the year, which. the, czar obſerved was 


to be found, and the , 


king of Sweden being ready to receive them at the head... 


ö 


north of Germany in a war, | 


their forces to the number of 60,000 men, and | 


before St 
Sweden 
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ſund, under the walls of which city 
found himſelf obliged to retire, his 
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70 

tune to ſee his capital ne almoſt de- 
ſtroyed by a fire, 2 in th 1728. 
His firſt queen was the princeſs Louiſa; hter of 
Guftavus Adolphus, duke of Mecklenburg, by whom 
he had iffue prince Chriſtian, born December 10; 1699, 
and Charlotte Amelia, born October 6, 1706; and ſome 
other children, who died in their infancy. His ſecond 
wife; the daughter of count Raventlau, his chancellor, 
kb, mocried within four days after the deceaſe of his firſt 
_ and — the 1 of October, 1730, in the 
61 r of his 


riſtian VI. bis ſon, born in December, 1699, 
married Sophia alena of Brandenburg-Culembach, 
by whom he had iſſue his late majefty, Frederick V. 
born March 31, 1723, and the princeſs Louiſa, born 
October 19, 1726, and married, October 1, 1749, to 
the duke of Sax Hil en. He began his rei 

with ſome popular acts, particularly in aboliſhing the 
monopolies for the ſole vending of wine, brandy, ſalt 
and tobacco, which were very grievous to the ſubject. 
In the year 1732, he acceded to the treaty between the 


courts of Vienna and Peterſburg, whereby he obtained 


their guarantee for his own dominions, and 
the dominions of thoſe powers, and the 
ſanction; and by a ſe 
Chriſtian agreed to pay the duke of Holſtein 1,000,000 
of rix-dollars, on his renouncing his right to the duchy 
of Slefwic ; and in purfuanee of this treaty, Anno 1734, 
e — 4 i 
e French; in 1736, he relinquiſhed his preten- 
fons to the city of Handurgh, on their paying him 


guarantied 
rick 


examine all that ſhould be made for the advan- 
tage of it, and invited forei ſkilled in manu 
to reſort to Denmark, and iſhed them there, prohi- 


biting the importation of foreign manufactures; he | 
a bank alſo, in imitation of England and Hol- 
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| count in the words of an inte 


| moſt cool and dif 
tive in the metropolis of Denmark 


parate article in this treaty, king || Struenſee had 


| petition, or a ſcheme of 
| waited two hours for an 
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firſt married to the princeſs Louiſa, d to his Bri- 
tannic majeſty, but upon the death of his queen, who 
was the mother of his preſent Daniſh majeſty, he again 
married a daughter of the duke of Brunſwic Wolfen- 
buttel, and died in 1766, being ſucceeded by his ſon. 
_ Chriſtian VII. the preſent king of Denmark and 
— L. L. D. and F. R. S. was born in 1749; 
married in 1766 to the princeſs Caroline Matilda; and 
has iſſue Frederick, prince royal of Denmark, born 
January 28, 1768; and Louiſa Auguſta, princeſs royal, 
July 7, 1771. The reign of this young monarch 
auſpiciouſly ; but was afterwards datkened by a 
fatal event, which occaſioned much aſtoniſhment to all 
Europe, and of which we ſhall give the following ac- 
intelligent gentleman who 
uiries concerning it, of the 
paſſionate and wrote this narra- 
- © I have,” fays 
endeavour, ſince my arri- 


made the moſt minute en 


this gentleman, <* made it my 
val here, to gain the moſt authentic; and unprejudiced 
intelligence reſpecting the late celebrated, and unhappy 
favourite count Struenſee, and the late extraordinary re- 
volution which expelled a queen from her throne and 
kingdom, and brought the miniſters to the ſcaffold: 

_— noble blood in his veins; or, con- 
ſequently, any hereditary 


and criptive title to the 
immediate guidance of 1 


5 B 
e only dictated, but penned 

every important queſtion or diſpatch; and a 
public import and utility, rarely 
anſwer. At preſent, I am told, 
you may be two months without receiving any. = 


of 4000 rix-dollars. The count then in 

his majeſty had no farther occaſion for their 
in his royal munificence and 
pleaſed to continue to them 


ſervices; 
liberality, was 
chird pa 


of 


: 


| 
| 


1715 
ite 


1 


buſi- 
age, 
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| to an untimely arid ignominious exit, but to whoſe 
— 1 have done ample juſtice. 
Yet I muſt avow, that though I cannot think Struenſec 
made a bad uſe, yet he certainly made a violent and im- 
prudent one of his extenſive power. He ſeems, if one 
may judge by his actions, to have been intoxicated with 
royal favour, and ſuch accumulated honours, and not to 
have adverted ſufficiently to the examples which hiſtory 
furniſhes of Wolſeys in former days, and of Choiſeuls 
in modern times, who moſt ſtrikingly evince the ſlippery 
foundation of political grandeur. When he was even 
preſſed, only a ſhort time before his ſeizalre, to withdraw 
from court and paſs the Belts, with the moſt ample ſe- 
curity for his annual remitment of forty, fifty, or even 
an hundred thouſand dollars, an unhappy faſcination 
detained him, in defiance of every —_— and re- 
ſerved him for the priſon and the block. he queen- 
, and prince Frederic, were only the feeble in- 
ſtruments to produce this cataſtrophe, as being, by their 


rank, immediately about the perſon of the ſovereign, 


though common report has talked loudly of the former's 
intrigue, and attributed it to her imaginary abilities. 
The enly mark of capacity, or addreſs, they exhibited, 
was in preſerving a ſecreſy which deluded Struenſee, and 
the queen Matilda, till the time of their being arreſted. 
J have been aſſured, that on the laſt levee-day preceding 
this event, the count was habited with uncommon mag- 
nificence, and never received greater , or court 


bal pare in the palace. The queen, after dancing as 
uſual one country dance with the king, gave her hand to 


Struenſee during the reſt of the evening. She retired || 
about two in the morning, and was followed by him and | 


count Brandt. The moment was now come; the queen- 


| dowager, and her ſon prince Frederic, haſtened to the 


Z. 


ng's private chamber, where he was already in bed. 


They kneeled down beſide him, and implored him, with | 
tears and expoſtulations, to ſave himſelf and Denmark || 


from impending deſtruction, * arreſting thoſe whom 
they called the authors of it. It is ſaid the king was 
not eaſily induced to ſign the order, but did it with re- 
luctance and heſitation. At length their entreaties pre- 
vailed, and he affixed his ſign manual to the paper. 
repaired to Struenſee's 


well as 


DENMARK. | 7t 


that they intended to declare him incapable of govern- 
ing; to ſend the dowager-queen Juliana out of the king< 
dom, as well as her fon prince Frederic; and to pro- 
claim Matilda regent. To confirm theſe extraordinary 
and contradictory reports, the king himſelf, and his 
brother, — in a ſtate coach, and paraded through 
the ſtreets of the city, to ſhew himſelf unhurt, and as if 
eſcaped from the moiſt horrid conſpiracy. During theſe 
tranſactions, Struenſee and Brandt were detained in the 
moſt rigorous impriſonment. They loaded the former 
with very heavy chains about his arms and legs, and he 
was at the ſame time fixed to the wall by an icon bar. 
I have ſeen the room, and can aſſure you it is not above 
10 or 12 feet ſquare, with a little bed in it, and a miſe- 
rable iron ſtove ; yet here, in this abode of miſery, did 
he, though chained, compleat, with a pencil, give an 
account of his life and conduct as miniſter, which is 
penned, as I have been affured, with uncommon ge- 
mus. | 

A tribunal was appointed for the trial of the queen, 
and two counts, and a council aſſigned for each, to pre- 
ſerve an appearance of juſtice and equity.” | 

The reſult of this was, they were ſentenced to loſe 
their heads, and the queen to baniſhment, The two 
counts were executed, April 28, 1772; and their ſkulls 
and. bones are yet expoſed on wheels, about a mile and 2 
half out of the metropolis. Hence the precariouſneſs of 
favouritiſm may be ſeen ; and that thoſe who riſe rapidly, 
generally fall with equivalent velocity. 


He that in court ſecure will keep himſelf 

«© Muſt not be great, for then he's envy'd at; 

« 'The ſhrub is ſafe, when as the cedar ſhakes ; 

& For where the king doth love above compare, 

| ts Of adhere thay as ach mitive aloy'l the. | 
SHAKESPEARE, 


Vet with what avidity are fleeting riches, imaginary 
pomp, temporal titles, and precarious power, ſought 
after, while ſolid happineſs is 2 How univerfal 
is the wiſh to acquire wealth, dominion, and worldly 
honours ; and yet when the diſappointments naturally 
attendant on theſe objects attend the purſuit, mankind 


„ But why; alas! domortal men in vain, 


Of fortune, fate, or Providence complain; 


God gives us what he knows our wants Bt 
« And better things than thoſe which we defre. | 
«© But d by robbers, for their wealth are ſlain . 


| © Like drunken ſots about the ſtreets we roam, 
; || «© Well knows the fot he has 2 certain home; 


© Yet knows not how to find th' uncertain place, 
| © But blunders on, and ev'ry pace. 
Thus all ſeek happineſs, but few can find, 


| © Far far the greater part of men are blind.“ 
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and on the eaſt by Ruſſia. — OISY 

. and 500 in breadth ; but when proper abate- 

Pn e ben 

ſterile mountains, extenſive rocky tracks, barren { 

moraſſes, &c. &c. the — — parts, 


IP ſmall, in proportion to the whole dominion. 


that 


rot, where they fall, 


SECT. I 
Natural Hiſtory of Sweden. 


"HE climate of Sweden is formed of extremes, for | 

the winter is intenſely cold, and the ſummer ex- 
ceſſive hot. The ſun, at the hi leſt, is above the hori- *B 
gon of Stockholm 18 hours 2 half, and for ſome 
weeks makes a continual day. In winter the days are 

bly ſhorter, the ſun being up five hours and 

an half; which defect is fo well fiplied as to lights by 
the moon, the whiteneſs of the ſnoy, and the 
of the ſky, that travelling by night? 123 
. and joufnies are begun in the ev venthy:s in in S — 2 
the morning. The want of the — 
ſtoves within doors, 2 rA. 
Which, the meaner peo e uſe ſheep-fkins, an other | 
defences, and are generally better provided with cloath- 
ing, befitting their condition, and the climate live i 
in, 1 os Eu· 

though where neglect or appens, 
uſyally proves fatal, —— the loſs of noſes, or || 
— and ſometimes · of life, unleſs the uſual 
remedy to expel the froſt, hen it has ſeized any part, be 
— dpplied, which is, 40 in in the cold, and 
rr che blood returns to 


it agy " 
he! ſeaſans of f , thowgh/regubar in themſelves, | 
' do not al \ thoſe et other Alimasrs, a5 2 
French'ambaſſador obſerveil,, who, in raillezy, 
were in d weden only nine months winter, and 
was ſummer: for as winter commonly begins 9 
ſo — n, and leav 


. Finland, which ſeparates Sweden Rem 
productions, therefore, | 5 — abounds with ſeals, of which a conhdera- 
of che carth-pygh® w bes, Slthe) really are, more ſpecdy ble quantity of train-oil is made and e pted; and in 


in their grouth than in mne ſouthery-countries ; the rea- the. labes of Finland are vaſt guantities of piks, which 
— — — || ghey * and fell at very cheap rates- Theſe lakes 
earth (as appears by the trees and minerals it produces), are of great uſe for the conveniency of carriage in ſum- 
being bound up alt the winter, are then on a ſudden ac- | mer by boats, and in winter by fledges; and among 
tuated by the heat of the ſun, which almoſt continually || them, and on the fea-coaſt, are almoſt innumerable little 
ſhines,. and thereby makes amends tor its ſhort ſtay, and || iſlands, ſome of which are inhabited, ſome uninhabited, 


brings to maturity the fruits proper to the climate. In || but covered with wood, and others are merely barren 
the ſummer ſeaſon the fields are clothed with | 


flowers, and the whole country overipread with Ma- 2 reſpect to the „ —_—_ 
derries, raſberries, currants, &c. which grow. u when we come to enumerate the fcveral provinces and 
rock. In theirgardens melons are brought t | diſtricts of this kingdom. 
— in dry years, but apricots, peaches, and other Concerning the foil of Sweden, an ingenious traveller, 
wall- fruits, are almoſt as ſcarce as oranges. Thay have || who but very recently viſited this country, ſays, I 
cherries of ſeveral forts, and fome tolerably which || think it may be very juſtly aſſerted, that not one twentieth 
cannot be ſaid of their apples, pears, plume, for [| part of this country is in a ſtate to be cultivated. I have 
theſc are neither common, nor well-taſted : but all kinds travelled near 700 Englith miles in this kingdom, and, 


1 


e and contribute much to the nou- || except in the province of Scania, and in ſome parts of 


of the poor people. Finland, I did not fee 20 acres of good land lying toge- 


Their woods and vaſt . ther. The ſoil, in thoſe places where it is capable of 


birch, if. 2 and ſome oak ; eſpecially in che 
and the Categate ;-on the * — growing, in moſt places, fo cloſe together, and lying to 
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vious to my deſcent, lay in 8 on all ſides, and 
whole ſcene was calculated to inſpire a gloomy admi- 
ration in the beholder. A confinement for life, in theſe 


horrible iron dungeons, muſt ſurely, of all puniſhments || 


which human ſubtlety has deviſed, be one of the moſt 
— remained three —— an hour in — 
gloomy and frightful caverns, traverſed every part 

them which was acceſſible, conducted by my guides. 


The weather above was very warm, but here the ice co- 


the whole ſurface of the ground, and I found my- 
f ſufrounded with the colds of the moſt ri winter, 


amid darknefs and caves of iron. In one of theſe, which 
run a conſiderable way under the rock, were eight 


wretches warming themſelves round a charcoal fire, and 
eating the little ſcanty ſubſiſtance produced from their 


miſerable occupation. They roſe with ſurprize at ſeeing 
ſo unexpected a gueſt among them, and I was not a little 
pleaſed to dry my feet, which were wet with treading on 


the melted ice, at their fire. There are no leſs than 


1300 of theſe men conſtantly empl in the mines, 


and their.pay is only a common dollar, or three-pence | 
Engliſh, a day. They were firſt opened about 1580, un- | 
der the reign of John the Third, but have been con- 
ſtantly worked only ſince the time of Chriſtina. After | 
having gratified my curiofity with a- full view of theſe | 


ſubterranean apartments, I made the ſignal for being 
drawn up, and can moſt ſeriouſſy aſſure you I felt ſo little 


terror while re-aſcending, compared with that of being | 
let down, that I am convinced, in five or fix times more | 
I ſhould have been perfectly indifferent to it, and could 

have ſolved a problem in mathematics, or compoſed a | 
ſonnet to my miſtreſs, in the bucket, without any degree 
of fright or apprehenſion. So ſtrong is the effect of cuſ- 


tom on the human mind, and fo contemptible does 
danger or horror become, when familiarized by continual 
repetition !*” 4 55 


The ſame writer, in ſpeaking of the manner in which 


the peaſants manufacture the iron, ſays, I have viſited 


fix or ſeven forges on my journey, each of which con- 


ſtantly employs trom four to fourteen hundred workmen, 


only in iron. Wherever there is a country ſeat, you may | 


be certain to ſee one of theſe fabrics ; and no C 
were ever more dextrous in working their materials. I 


have ſeen them ſtand cloſe to, and hammer, in their || 
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8 Sudermania, 


| \ 
Sweden Proper contains | Helſingia, 
Delecarlia, 


Gothland, or Gothia, 


contains Fa 


Weſt Gothland, 
South Gothland. 


Finland Proper, 
| Nylandia, 
1 Carelia, 

Finland contains - I Kenholm, 


{We Gothland, 


Picha Lapmark, 
Lula Lapmark, 


; 


To theſe we may add, that Livonia contains Eſtonia 
and Letten, and that Ingria contains Ingri Proper, In- 


SWEDEN PROPER. 
SWEDEN, properly fo called, is bounded on the 
— Iph of Bothnia, and the mountains part it on 

We 


* 
| to north, and about 225 from eaſt to weſt, though in ma 
try is . 


1 


2 


king, had its name — ſituation, 


IF 
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Of a river, which run with great force out of the lake 
| Maeicr : Over each of theſe arms there is a wooden 
bridge. There are ſome other iſlands ſeparated from the 
city but by ſmall canals. From the city there is a pro- 
ſpect, on one fide over the lake, and on the other over 
the ſea, which here forms a gulph, that running between 
| ſeveral rocks, ſeems as if it were another lake. The 
water is fo little brackiſh before Stockholm, that it might 
be drank ; which is owing to the great quantity of freſh 
water that runs into the ſea from the lake. 

About 300 years ago this place was only a bare iſland, 
with two or three cot for fiſhers; but upon the 
building of a caſtle there, to ſtop the inroads of the Ruſ- 
ſians, and the tranſlation of the court thither, it grew, 
by degrees, to ſurpaſs the other more antient cities, and 
1 ſuppoſed; to be as populous as Briſtol. The caſtle, 
which is covered with copper, is a place of no ftrength 
or beauty, but of great uſe; for it is a ſpacious building 
where = court lodges, and which alſo furniſhes room 
for moſt of the great officers, the national court of juſ- 


tice, the colleges of war, chancery, treaſury, reduction, || as in the trade of the place; which muſt needs paſs 


liquidation, commerce, execution : here is alſo an ar- 
moury, chapel, library, the public records, &c. It 
lodges very few of the inferior officers and ſervants of 
the court; they, together with the foot-guards, being 
uartered upon the burghers, at their landlord's charge 
lodging, fire, and candle. 
In this city are nine. large churches, built with bricks, 
and covered with copper; and three or four wooden 


The palace of the nobility, which is the place of their 
aſſembly at the convention of the ftates, and the depo- 


ſitory of their privileges, titles, and ſuch other records | 
as Concern their body, is a very ſtately pile, and one of | 


the fineſt in the kingdom: it is but one large pavilion, 
adorned on the outſide with marble figures and columns, 
and within with pictures and ſculptures ; eſpecially in 
two large halls, where the nobility meet. Next to this 
palace, is that of the lord high chancellor; and a little 
farther are two other palaces belonging to noblemen. 
Theſe four palaces ſtand on the banks of the lake, are 
built after the ſame manner of architecture, and are all 
covered with copper. The bank, built at the city's 
charge, is alſo a noble edifice, and, together with ſeveral 


magnificent houſes of the nobility, all covered with cop- 
per, afford a handſome proſpect. 

Moſt of the burghers houſes are built with brick, ex- 
cept in the ſuburbs, where they are of - timber, and 
of fire, which commonly, 
gets a-head, deſtroys all before it in the quarter 
air. which misfortune, 


thereby ſubject to the dan 
when it 


where it happens. To 


S W E D E N. 


. city of 


| 


Beſides their | have an immu- 
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77 
to ſupport the ment of the city; which pays all 


its officers and ſervants, maintains a guard of 300 men, 


and defrays the charge of all public buildings and repairs. 


To ſupport this expence, beſides a duty belonging to the 


goods imported and exported (which is about 
four per cent. of the cuſtoms paid to the king, and 


| amounts to about 5000 pounds per ann.) the magiſtrates 


impoſe a yearly tax on the burghers; in which they are 
by a common-council of 48 (which chuſes its 


| own members) and meet every ſpring, to proportion the 


payments for the enſuing year. On the traders they uſu- 
ally impoſe 40, 50, or 60 pounds ſterling; and upon 
others, of a meaner condition, as ſhoemakers, taylors, 
&c. five or fix pounds; and on no houſekeeper leſs than 
I5 ſhillings ; beſides quartering the guards, inferior of- 
ficers and ſervants of the court, with other leſſer c 3 
which all together would be ht a great burden, 
even in richer countries: neither is it otherwiſe eſteemed 
by the inhabitants of this city, who can ſcarce be kept 
in heart by the privileges they enjoy, as well in cuſtoms, 


through their hands : for the natives of other parts of the 
kingdom, as all foreigners are obliged to deal only with 
the burghers; except thoſe of the gentry, who make 
o_ z they having the privilege to ſell it immediately to 
1 . 

This cit is, in a manner, the ſtaple of Sweden; ta 
which of the goods of their own growth, as iron, 
copper, wire, pitch, tar, maſts, deals, &c. are brought 
to be exported. 'The {| part of the commodities 
imported from abroad come to this port, where there is a 
haven capable to receive 1000 fail of ſhips, and a bridge 
or key near an Engliſh mile long, to which the greateſt 
veſſels may lie with their broadſides. The only inconve- 
niency is, that it is 10 miles from the ſea, the river very 
crooked, and no tides. It opens into the Baltic, but is 
of dangerous acceſs, by reaſon of the rocks; within, it 
is one of the moſt commedious harbours in Europe; for 
the ſhips of the largeſt ſize lie cloſe to the key, where they 
are ſo ſecure from the wind, that they need. neither an- 
chors or cables to hold them. Its entrance is defended by 
two forts. : 1 

Upſal ſtands on the banks of the river Sal, or Sala, 
which falls into the lake of Ekolen, and is 42 miles di- 
ſtant from Stockholm towards the north-weſt. It is a 


very antient city, formerly the capital of the North, and 


the ſeat of the king. It is divided into two parts by the 
river, which is here pretty large, and ſo hard frozen 
up in February, that a fair is yearly kept there upon the 
ice in that month. The town is large, but without any 
conſiderable fortifications. Here is to be ſeen the finet 
church in the whole kingdom ; namely, the cathedral. 
It is all covered with copper, and adorned with ſeveral 
tombs, eſpecially thoſe of many kings. In the chapel, 
behind the altar, ſtands the monument of king Guſtavus 
in marble, between the ſtatues of his two wives, who 
lie alſo buried here. In another chapel is the tomb of 
king John's wife, who was mother to Sigiſmund III. 
king of Poland : it is of white marble. Above the city, 
en a ſteep hill, there is a beautiful caſtle, which is forti- 
fied. It is very large, built after the Italian manner, 
and has a noble proſpect over the city, which it com- 
mands ; and over the whole country. | 
Upfal was, at firſt, a biſhop's ſee, and was created 
into an archbiſhoprick by pope Alexander III. at the re- 
queſt of king Charles, ſucceſſor to St. Erick. Stephen, 
who died in the year 1158, was the firſt archbiſhop of 
Magnus, who, at the reformation, 
refuſed to admit the Lutheran confeſſion, and removed to 
Rome, was the 26th. Since his time there haye been 
only proteſtant archbiſhops, who do not live with the 
ſame pomp and magnificence as the Roman catholic pre- 
lates uſed to do; the latter never appeared. in public 


without a retinue of four or fc! a on horſeback. 


The univerſity of Upſal s of a chancellor, who 
is always a great miniſter of ſtate ; a vice-chancellor, 
always the archbiſhop ; a rector, choſen out of the pro- 


ir feſſors, of whom there are about 20 that have each 1201. 


a falary. The ordi number of ſtudents is about 

— or 800, 50 of heed ave maintained by the king, 
and ſome few others were formerly by perions of quality: 
the reſt, that cannot ſubſiſt of themſelves, ſpend the va- 
cation in gathering 9 9 


78 
Jong to, which is commonly given them in corn, butter, | 
dried fiſh or fleſh, &c. which they ſubſiſt at the 
roy bo reſt of the year. They do not live colle- 
jately, but in private houſes, wear no gowns, nor ob- 
other diſcipline than what their own neceſlity | 

or diſpoſition leads them to. 

Engkoping is a place of conſiderable trade, on the lake 
Maeler, about 25 miles from Stockholm to the weſtward, 
and 24 from Upſal to the ſouth. 

The next ſubdiviſion of Sweden Proper is Sudermania, 
which is from Upland on the north by the 
lake Maeler ; bounded on the ſouth b Eaft Gothland ; 

on the weſt by Nericia ; and by the tic on the can. 
It is a populous country, extending 60 miles in length, 
and 45 in breadth ; fruitful in corn, wines, and timber, 
of which laſt many ſhips are built ia this province. It 
is divided into Sudermania Proper, and the iſland of 
Foren, formed by lake Maeler and Rekarne. 

Nicoping, the capital of this province, ſtands on the 
ſhore of the Baltic, 48 miles to the ſouthward of Stock- 
holm. It is a place of ſame trade, with a commodious 
harbour, and a caſtle, in which the dukes of Sudermania 
uſed to reſide. 

Strengthniſs is a ſmall town on the ſouth-ſide of the 
lake Maeler, the fee of a biſhop ſuffragan to the metro- 

litan of Upſal. Some gothic inſcriptions in the 
— characters evince the antiquity of the place. 
Charles IX. lies buried in the cathedral, which is an an- 
cient gothic edifice ; oppoſite to the town an annual fair 
is held upon the ice. 

Troſa, or Treſen, is ſituated on the Baltic, about 40 
miles from Stockholm, and has a very good harbour. 


wards the ſouth-weſt, and Torifilia, which is 18 miles 
to the weſt of Strengthniſs, contain nothing now worthy 
of obſervation, though Telga was formerly a place of 
ſome conſequence, and is thus mentioned by Monſieur 
Huet, the celebrated biſhop of Arranches, in his poeti- 
cal account of a journey to Stockholm. 


| that ſerves as a 


| 
| 
| 


Telga, which is 20 miles diſtant from Stockholm to- 


\ 
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But none of theſe are any ways remarkable, or deſerve a 
particular defcription. 

The province or diftrit of Geſtricia is ſituated be- 
, tween Delecaflia, or Dalekarlia, the Bothnian Gulph, 
and the rivers Tynea and Dala. It contains three 


| towns, viz. Gevalia, Borna, and Coperberget ; the two 


latter are quite inconſiderable, but the former being at 
the mouth of the river Haſunda, which forms a gulph 

good harbour, the place drives on a conſi- 
derable trade. ; 


The province of Helfingia is extenſive, bei 
bounded on the north 3 — and Medolpadia : on the 
welt and ſouth-weſt by Delecarlia ; on the ſouth by Geſ- 


| tricia;z and on the eaſt by the Bothnian Gulph. The 


country is mountainous and woody, and the inhabitants 


employ themſelves principally in fiſning and hunting. 
Hudwickſwald is the _ of this province, and is 
ſituated near the Bothnian Gulph : it carries on a con- 


ſiderable traffic in roſin, pitch, corn, timber, and hides. 

Soderhamn has a good haven, formed by the mouth of 
the river Luiſpa. 

The other towns, viz. Hien, Swegh, Korbole, Luſ- 
dal, and Alta, are of very little importance, and contain 
nothing worthy of obſervation. 

The province of Delecarlia, or Dalekarlia, is bounded 
on the weſt and north by the mountains of Norway ; on 
| the eaſt by Helſingia and Geſtricia; and on the weſt by 
Weſtermania and Weſtmaland. It is 165 miles in 
length, and 100 in breadth : its ſubdiviſion is into what 
are called Three Vallies; yet though it is ſo extenſive, it 
| contains only a few very inconſiderable villages. The 
| mountains with iron and copper, and ſome of 
the mines are incredibly deep. It hath been an ob- 
| ſervation often made, that the greateſt number of the 
revolutions of Sweden have begun or originated in this 
province, on which account the inhabitants have been 

C ized as more bold, and ferocious than 

any of the Swedes, as well as poſſeſſed of a more liberal 
| ſpirit of i The principal villages are 


A 


«© Once fam'd, by ſubterranean fires 

% Now waſted, Lelga next aſpires. 

C Each ſtable here rein- deer contains, 

« "The denizens of northern plains ; 

„Tuo curling horns their lofty brow 

„ Defend, like ftags their bodies ſhew ; 

« CYer ice and inow, the lake and mead, 

* They whirl the fledge with Eurus ſpeed.” 


The province of Weſtmania, or Weſtmanland, is a 
very barren country, ſtretching about go miles in length, 
from ſouth-eaſt to north-weſt, and about threeſcore miles 
in breadth, from ſouth to north. It had formerly ſome 
conſiderable ſilver mines, but now are exhauſted. 
Aroſon is the capital of Weſtmania; it is fituated on 
the ſide of the lake Maeler, between Koping and Eng- 

ing, about miles from Stockholm. It is a 
bites: ſee, well defended a ftrong caſtle. 
The hereditary convention was ſettled here in the year 
1544, by which the ſucceſſion to the crown of Sweden 
was ſettled in the family of Guſtavus Vaſa. 

A , on the little river Arbou, which falls into 
the lake er, is ſituated about 60 miles to the weſt- 
ward of Stockholm, 


and copper. 
>, — 
to the weſtward of Ar 
Lindefzas is an incon 
which diſem 
ated to the eaſtward of the Lindenberg mines. 
The prov 


le 


ſmall town at the diſtance of 28 miles 


place built near a rivulet, | 
itſelf in the lake Maeler, and ſitu- 


Idra, ſituated on the river Elſinain, one of the ſources 
of the Dala, which runs into the Silian lake. 
Lima, 36 miles more to the ſouthward ; and 

Hedernora, about 40 miles from Upſal, and fituated 
on the river Dala, near the confines of Weſtermania. 
| The province of Medol padia hath the Bothnian Gulph 
| on the eaſt, Angermania on the north, Jempterland on 
| the north-weſt, and Helfingia on the ſouth-weſt. It is 
| woody, mountainous, and is watered by three rivers, the 
| you ax waa which is called m—_ 2 
whole province wa moſt meri | 
one is — —4 The third, which runs be- 
twixt theſe two, is the ſmalleſt. Beſides theſe, there is 
a rivulet called Stamming-Back, which waters the 
ſouthern borders of this province. The ſea-coaſt here 
is about 40 miles long, and full of rocks, to the ſouth of 
Sundſwald, the capital of this province, at the mouth 
of the middle river, with a pretty ther 
places of ſome note are, Haſio, a 


% 


Anas, Sion, and Guarp, lie on the ſame coaft. 
Angermania, or An is bounded on the 
north by Weſt Bothnia and ; onthe eaſt by the 
2 
90 miles in 


gh it; but it is a mountainous cou 
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on the weſt 
this province which lies along 
has many villages, 
The country is well wa- 
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GOTH LAN D. 


THE fecond grand diviſion of Sweden, called Goth- 


I. Eaft Gothland includes the country properly 
 _ ealled, Smaland, and the iſland of | 
| Eaſt Gothland Proper is bounded 


tic ; on the weſt by the 
— by Snckad. 


lake Vetter, or Veter; and 


It is a fertile, „ flat country, producing corn, cattle, | 


fowl, veniſon, &c. 
The chief town is called Norkoping, which term 


im- 
plies the Northern Market. n 
the ſouthward of Stockholm, on the bank a ſtream 


E D E N. 


— — 


« At N 

« Are forg d, 
6 coins are here impreſs'd, and threads 
& Form'd of vaſt length from copper ſhreds ; | 
* To diſtant lands theſe precious wares, 

In loaded ſhips the merchant bears.” 


_ This + is likewiſe celebrated for a ſalmon fiſhery, 
which a maintenance to many people. | 
Sudercoping, a town of ſome trade; it ftands on a 


cryſtal ſtones which have been found in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Ten miles to the eaftward of doping ſtands 
+ har- 
bour, ſome commerce. 

Waſtena, or Vadftan, fituated on the enſtern bank of 
the lake Vetter, at 25 miles diftance from N i is 
| remarkable for Ur 
biſhop of Avranches, whom we have already 


| city is at preſent the reſidence of a ſuperintendan 


od cons Eaſt Gothland in general terms, 
; 


Ne wild Eaſt Gothland's bounds we gain, 
«© Where beaſts-ſkins cloath each livid fwain z 
& Froſt-bit their faces, coarſe their fare, 

* Caps of warm frieze the women wear; 
Well jolted with the rugged way, 

Each night in cottages we lay, 


| town of 
TE” 


| rounded by ramparts. It is 


« Which upright trunks of trees compoſe; 
« Graſs on the turfy covering grows; 

«© Where ſheep as on a level mead, 

«© Undaunted, unmoleſted, feed. | 

| e 
Thy temple, Terminus, is made.” 


rr BR Gotiend, the Bal- 
tic, ing, alland. is 170 miles in length, 
and about 7 Ir 
copper, iron, &c. 

almar, capital of this diſtri, is a | 
— 8 n to the ſouthward of 
tockholm, uilt u a ftreight of the Baltic, 
called Calmer Sund, which is — poſite to the 
iſle of Ocland. It is divided into the 'Old and New 
Town. Old Calmar is famous by a deed executed there 
in the year 1393, by which the three northern crowns of 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, were ſettled on the 
head of queen 'This is called in hiftory the 
union of Calmar. Eric, Margaret's ſucceſſor, founded 
13 prebends here, and gave a decree, by which he put 
the church of Calmar among the collegiate ones. After 
the diviſion of the crowns, which the fatal union of Cal- 
mar had united, this city became a frontier town, with 
regard to the Danes, who were in poſſeſſion of Schonen. 
It was often taken, retaken, and plundered ; and, to 
complete its ruin, it was burnt down to the ground in 
caped the fire but the church, 


conſide- 


the new city was built at a muſquet-ſhot's diſtance from 
theold town, in alittle iſland called Owarnholm. This 
new City is | the ſtreets are broad and ſtrait, and the 
houſes well built ; but the town is not popul The 


| new fortifications conſiſt only of thick walls built with 


n 
parts built only with ſand, therefore ſu ö 
another wall, which Sn 
the gate. The ſituation of this city renders it very 
ſtrong, all the avenues to it being full of marſhes, or cut 
off by water from the fea, which abounds here with 
> mn wap are, as it were, ſo many 
it is im to approach the place either 

in boats, on horſeback, or on foot. On the ſea-fide 


which is of 


eren 


t for the 
government of the clergy, who is honoured with a place 


in the of the ki - This is 
. AE 


rmany 
Wezxio, a biſhop's ſee, where ſome of the firſt plant- 


| ers of Chriſtianity lie buried, ſtands on the banks of the 


lake Salen, and is 45 miles diftant from Calmar towards 
Go 

eſterwick, a ſea- port town of trade on the 
ren 


Ekefio is 45 miles from Calmar to the weſt, and 18 


— * ſicuated on a bank of the lake Vetter, 
about 60 miles north-weſt of Calmar. It is without 
-walls or ditches, but defended by a citadel which is ſur- 
a briſt place, as the 
lake on which it ſtands affords it ſome trade, The inge- 
nious Mr. Wraxall, a very late traveller into the northern 
parts of Europe, hath given us fo intereſting 


an — from Helſinborg (the firſt 
town g 


to Swediſh dominions on the fide of 


80 
tiful landſcape reverſed, which I had ſeen the preceding 


evening from the ifland of Zealand. Which of the two 
is actually the moſt charming I leave connoiſſeurs to de- 
termine. I drove 20 miles in the afternoon, and was 
then obligedy by the approach of night, and the want of 
horſes, to ſtop at a miſerable little inn, or rather cabin, 
where I could procure nothing beſides milk: I lay down 
five hours in my cloaths, then got into the carriage 
at three o'clock in the morning. Had I underſtood pro- 
perly the manner of tragglling in this country, which is 
to a peaſant forwa _ — 
cure horſes in readineſs, I ſhould have doubtleſs a 
conſiderable progreſs on my way; but as I neglected 
this neceſſary ſtep, I was obliged to wait at every ſtage 
an hour or two, while the horſes were brought from the 
neighbs ing villages. 

I was to {| 


my great coat, and ſlept upon a table. In the morning, 
wha I continued my journey, the whole aſpect of nature 
was changed. The ſnow lay upon the 


over theſe inhoſpitable plains, from whence the ſmiling 
month of May cannot baniſh him. In the hope of 
reaching Jonkioping at night, I ſet out, however, in de- 
fiance of the inclemency of the weather, which, from 
having been very warm, was become in a few hours as 
cold and piercing as our Decembers. The drivers ſeemed 
totally unaffected by ſudden alteration, which did 
not produce any in their dreſs or cloathing ; and the pea- 
fants, both men and women, were all barefooted as be- 
fore. The ſnow, however, conſpiri | 
horſes, prevented me from reaching Jonkioping, and I 
Raid all night at a houſe, which for horror of ſituation I 
never remember paralleled. It is quite detached from 
any village or hamlet, and the ſpot on which it ſtands is 
a bare rock, deſtitute of any covering or earth, and ſur- 
rounded on every fide by the deepeſt woods it is poſſible 
to conceive, in which I had not ſeen one human 
creature for two leagues before my arrival. Yet, in this 
fituation, fatigue made me ſleep very ſound, and my ſer- 
vant by me, till three in the morning, when, with the 
return of day, I entered my carriage, and left this moſt 
melancholy and wretched habitation. Had I been in 
Spain or Portugal I own my fears would have kept me 
awake, and I ſhould have recollected diſmal recital 
of murders and aſſaſſinations, which n or novels had 
informed me of ; but here thoſe accidents rarely or never 
happen, and one may travel in perfect : 
4 I got to Jonkioping the next morning about ten 
o'clock, and gladly enjoyed a few hours of relaxation 
after ſo many unp occurrences. It is difficult to 
ive a picture of the country which I paſſed 
— colours of which will not 
imagine are heig by fancy or invention. The firſt 
20 miles exhibited ſome few marks of cultivation and 
agriculture ; and though there was not one collection of 
huts or houſes, which-could be denominated 2 village, 
yet ſcattered cottages, and a little ploughed land, amidſt 
an immenſe waſte, informed the that it was not 
totally unoccupied or unpeepled. But as I advanced 
farther into the province of Scamia, and afterwards into 
that of Smaland, even there faint traces of human reſi- 
dence vaniſhed. Groves of fir or aſpin covered the 
2 and in the courſe of 60 miles, I can ſaſely aſ- 
vil 


you, I faw not 100 


people, and not 10 
lages there are not any. 


I have drove from one 
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this night in a more deſolate | 
and dirty hovel than the firſt, where I wrapped myſelf in 


: ground two feet | 
deep, and the winter ſeemed to have renewed its empire | 
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with the want of 
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[t how far this 
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| ger-Rack, or Categate, 
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ſmall numbers, and rarely ſeen : and as to bears, there 
are not any. 
The peaſants are civil and humble, to obſequiouſ- 
| grateful for the third part of a halfpenny, and in- 
finitely leſs uncivilized and barbarous than one would be 
tempted to ſuppoſe from the appeazance of every thing 
around them. Had I not taken the precaution to carr 
wine and proviſions with me, I muſt have been alm 
ſtarved in my journey through theſe miſerable provinces, 
where the peaſants are ſtrangers to every kind of ali- 
ment, except bread, and ſalt pork or fiſh. It is, indeed, 
a queſtion whether the former of theſe deſerves the name 
of bread, as it is a compound of rye and oats; among 
which they mingle, in times of dearth and famine, a 
kind of flour made of the internal bark of trees raſped: 
it is of a colour approaching to black, and of a taſte 
which you muſt be as hungry as I was to reliſh. | 
& My ſervant, who is a German, and has wandered 
over half Europe in various ſervices, was quite tired with 
four days of ſuch miſerable accommodation, and ex- 
claimed in a rapture, at the fight of this place, that it 
was le paradis terreftre. It is, indeed, of itſelf, a very 
neat country town, and moſt delightfully fituated on the 
lake Vetter. I am juſt returned from looking down 
from the top of the church on it, and the furrounding 
meadows, which are all cultivated, and, after the deſerts 
I have paſled, are peculiarly grateful to the eye. The 
lake itſelf, which is near 100 Engliſh miles in length, 
extends, far beyond the view, to the north, and rather 
reſembles the ſea, than a piece of. inland water.” 
0 bd iſle of Orland will 3 be deſcribed in thoſe 
iſlands which are contiguous to, form a of the 
. Weſt-Gorhland province a | 
b | land is a ince, having Sma- 
land on the ſouth-eaſt, Halland en the ſouth-weſt, the 
river Gothelba on the north-weſt, by which it is parted 
from the government of Bahus, and the province of 
Dalia; on the north it has the lake Wenner, and part of 
Vermeland ; and on the eaſt it has part of Nericia, and 
the lake Vetter, which divides it from Eaſt-Gothland 
Proper. It is watered by a great many lakes and rivers, 
and abounds with excellent paſtures, where great quanti- 
ties of cattle are bred, and the country is made wealthy 
by the fale of them. 
Here are the following conſiderable towns: 
Gottenburg, or Gothburg, which ſtands on the Scha- 
on the ſouthern branch of the 
| river Gothelba, which there falls into the ſea, and forms 
| the harbour of this city. It is 170 miles diſtant from 
Calmar towards the weſt, and 225 from Stockholm to 
the ſouth-weſt. It is not an antient town, being built 
in the year 1607, under the reign of king Charles I'X. 
His ſucceſſors have granted it great privileges, by which 
it is become a conſiderable mart-town. The Dutch 
drive a large trade here. In the war of 1644, the Danes 
exerted their utmoſt efforts to ruin this city, but to no 
purpoſe ; and it has been fo well fortified fince, that it is 
I in the king- 


« Of late years (fays a learned writer) the Swedes 
have eſtabliſhed an Eaſt India com at Gottenburg, 
whence ſend ſome ſhips annually to China, and to 
the coaſts of Coromandel and Malabar. They have no 
kinck of merchandize to ſend from Sweden to India, ex- 
cept fome iron and copper, and thoſe articles they cannot 
find 2 market for in any conſiderable quantity; fo that 
the greateſt part of their cargo mult be paid for in ſpecie; 
part of trade is beneficial for Sweden, 
where there is ſo little fpecie, and where the merchants 
are obliged to 12 ſil ver at a conſiderable premium, is 
an affair that I ſhall now enquire into. Undoubtedly, if 
3 nr | *: 

cargoes of the Eaſt India ſhips, which are landed in 
Sweden, were for the conſumption of that kingdom, 
this branch of commerce ſoon bring the inhabi- 
tants to deſtruftion. But I find, by the cuſtom-houſe 
books of Gottenburgh, that export Eaft India. 
goods to the amount of 250,000]. ſterling yearly ; which 
are ſmu into Scotland and Ireland, and entered re- 
gularly into ſeveral ports of the Baltic, to Hamburg and 
to Bremen, which is rather more than the prime caſt and 
freight of all the goods they bring from India, and, con- 


: 


ſequently, Sweden has her-own conſumption free of all 
charges; and as long as the merchants of this kingdom 
can 
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can find a market for the ſurplus of their Eaſt India 
goods, this trade cannot be detrimental to them, but the 
contrary... The uniting the Ile of Man to the crown of 
— where the merchants of Gottenburg, as 
well as thoſe of Copenhagen, had conſiderable ines 
of Eaſt India goods, was a terrible loſs to the Swediſh 
and Daniſh companies.” | 

Skara, Skaren, or Skar, a biſhop's ſee, about 12 miles 
diſtant from the lake Wenner to the ſouth, and 84 from 
Gottenburg to the north-weſt, was the feat of the anti- 
ent kings of Sweden, and had a palace, one of the ſtate- 
lieſt not only in the north, but in all Europe, as _ 
ſill be judged by its ſituation, walls, and ſtructure. It 
is now a defenceleſs town, th formerly the metro- 
polis of Weſt-Gothland. Near the lake 
the antient palace we have been mentioning, ſtands the 
mountain called Kindakulle, which is very high, and 
produces all kinds of herbs and plants, except vines. 
Every thing grows there naturally ; and this mountain, 
which may be reckoned one of the molt fruitful in the 
north, is alſo one of the moſt delightful, by the ſweet 
warbling of an infinite number of birds that meet here. 

Linkoping or rang oy which implies the mart of 
Lida, ftands on the lake Wenner, at the mouth of the 
river Lida, which there falls into the lake. It is 15 
miles diſtant from Skara. Concerning this place the bi- 
ſhop of Avranche fays : Fo | 

« Wide branching pines, as on we paſt, 

« A welcome ſhade around us caſt ; 

& The night o'ertook us at a town 

* Nam'd Linkeping, to fame well known, 

© Where firſt their breath the Magni drew, 

* Johannes and Olaus too.” 7 
The magni above alluded to were the two celebrated 
brothers, viz. Johannes Magnus, archbiſhop of Upſal, 
the author of the Swediſh hiſtory ; and Olaus his bro- 


ther, who ſucceeded him in the archbiſhopric, and wrote | 


a treatiſe on the manners, cuſtoms, and wars of the 
northern nations. | 
' Falcoping, 20 miles north from Skara, ſtands an the 
ſouth bank of a little lake, which empties itſelf into the 
river Lida. | | 
Marieftadt ſtands on the eaſtern bank of the lake 
Wenner, 30 miles diſtant from Lidkoping to the north- 
_ eaſt. This town had its name from 
to king Charles IX. who built it. Theſe three laſt cities 
are not, at preſent, very conſiderable. _ 
| Vermeland, or Wermeland, has Dalecarlia on the 
north, Weftermania and Nericia on the eaſt, the lake 
Wenner on the ſouth, and. Norway, with part of Dalia, 
on the weſt. Its + extent, from caſt to weſt, is 
about 97 miles; and from north to ſouth, about 144. It 
has a great many lakes and marſhes, is but indifferently 
cultivated, and thinly peopled. Here are ſome mines of 
iron, and one of copper. | 
The chief towns are, 


Carloſtad, or Cariſtad, which ſtands on the northern || 
dank of the lake Wenner, 120 miles weſt from Stock- 


holm.. It was built by 


Ruſcoy is about the ſame diſtance from 
the ſouth. | 


Dalia, which the Swedes ſpell Daal, one of the ſmalleſt 
inces in the ki 


extent, from north to ſouth, is about 84 miles; 
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enner, and | 


— 


Anne, conſort | 


| the north, and is ſurrounded every-where elſe by the fea. 
It is divided into three provinces; namely, Halland, 
Schonen, and Bleking. Y 
Halland has the ſea of Denmark, or C „ on the 
ſouth-weſt ; Schonen, on the ſouth ; and part of Eaft- 
| Gothland, and Weſt-Gothland, on the north-eaſt and 
north. Its extent, along the ſea-coaſt, is about 75 
miles; but its breadth is not above 22 miles. 
This is a pleaſant and fruitful country, which belonged 
formerly to Denmark, but was, in 1645, engaged to the 
Swedes, as a ſecurity for a free of the Sound; 
and was afterwards yielded to them for ever by the treaty 
of Roſchild. | 
The chief towns here are, | 
Halmſtad, the capital of this province, which ſtands 
on the Categate, 140 miles from Calmar, to the weſt ; 
and 46 from Gottenburg, to the ſouth. It has a g 
harbour, and is a place of trade. It was fortifi 
Chriſtian IV. king of Denmark, but yielded to Sweden 
by the treaty of Bromſbro in * | 
Laholm, a ſmall town on the Categate, at the mouth 
| of the river „ 18 miles diſtant from Halmſtad, to the 
ſouth-eaſt. It has a citadel, and a harbour. 
Falkenberg, on the ſame ſea, at mouth of a large 
river of the ſame name, is 18 miles diſtant from Halm- 
— to the north-weſt. It is a ſea- port, defended by a 
| e. 
Warberg, a ſmall town with a. ſtrong caſtle, and a 
large harbour, is 27 miles diſtant from Halmftad, to- 
2 the north; and 20 from Gottenburg, to the 
outh. 
Schonen is a peninſula, ſeparated from Zealand by the 


—— _ 0 


— 


dans which waſhes its coaſt on the weſt: it is 


bounded, on the north, part! Falland, and | 
| N ted es Bleking, 17 
altic ſea, which waters it alſo on the ſouth. fe is about 
80 miles from north to ſouth, and about 60 from eaſt to 
weſt. As it is the moſt ſouthern, it is alfo the moſt fruit- 
ful province ; abounding with corn, cattle, fowl, and 
all conveniencies of life. It has alſo mines of ſilver, 
lead, and iron. This province belonged formerly to the 
— 11 go yielded Ä 8 in 1660. The 
the part of it in 1 and 

1677, — — en 
treaty concluded at Fontainebleau in France, September 
16, 1070 This province is ſubject to the theatre of 
war, any breaks out between Sweden and Den- 


Philipftad to | 


has the lake Wenner on the || 


and | 
not above 24. It is full of mountains, | 


doms. | 
| Notwithſtanding the fruitfulneſs of this province, 
the biſhop of Avranches ſpeaks of it in the following 


«© Spite of the wind's tempeſtuous roar, 

* 2 
* O u there cook d a ſtrange re 

«© Delicious to a Gothland taſte ; ** 

« He kindly urg' d us firſt to eat, 

« Spri with ſaffron, ſalted meat; 

"7 1 on the board at once appear | 

«© Raw mutton-ſteaks, dry'd currants, beer, 
„ Sweet-ſcented herbs, rice pounded, wine, 
<« Cloves, and quick pepper, ſifted fine. 
The table 
« Of oj 


6 — Su whe Hecate could ne'er, 
as gian ſhades, ſuch cates prepare ; 
* Mr res Gnas. if fame be true, 
«© Which unrelenting ſtep · dames brew. 
«© Each diſh untouch'd, we haſte away, 
<«< Refolv'd to travel night and day. - 
Theo fir-tree large and 


epi ſee. 11 Chriſtina, 
AT by Charles IX. 
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n payu ir homage to him, while two trum conjecture 
„ 1 2 
ity, we obſerve the hill an which the kings of Proper are exceedingly i 
elected. | Biorno, Hangant , 
© The province of N 
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preſent, gone to ruin. 
The province or diſtrict of Bleking is 
Smaland, Schanen, and the Baltic, and 
from eaſt to weſt ; 
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Lexa, in the north part of this province, ſtands on the || which it borrows its name, is ſituated on the north - eaſt 
banks of a lake, 120 miles diſtant from Kenholm to the || tide of the lake'Ula-Treſk, about 207 miles from Ta- 
north. 5 vaſtia towards the north, 96 from the coaſt of the Bothnic 

Savolaxia, an inland province, bas Cajunia on the | Sulph to the eaſt, and about 30 from the neareſt borders 
north, the province of Kenholm on the eaſt, Carelia on || of Lapland towards the ſouth-weſt. It is defended by a 
the ſouth, and Tavaſtia on the weft. It is a barren and || good citadel. 3 ; | 
deſert country, covered with foreſts, and abounding with Ula, a little town at the mouth of the river to which it 
lakes, which afford its few inhabitants plenty of fiſh. || gives its name, ſtands on the Bothnic gulph, 88 miles 
It is divided into the greater and leſſer Savolaxia ; the for- || from Cajaneburg to the weſt. | | 
mer, which lies towards the ſouth, contains five diſtricts, Ulaburg, a fortified town, lies in à little ifland over- 
The eaſtern part of this province was yielded to the Ruſ- | againſt the mouth of the river Ula. | 
fians by the late treaty of Abo. The moſt conſiderable ] Carelby, n New or Ny Careiby, 
towns are as follow : __—_— are on the coaſt of the Bothnic gulph, the former about 
Koſkimpe, or Koſnipe, the chief town of this pro- || 70, and the latter 84 miles from Ula to the fouth. Be- 
vince, ftands on a lake, about 75 miles from Wyburg to { tween theſe two towns ſtands 
the north. | 1 Jacobſtadt, fix miles from Old Carelby to the ſouth, 

Nyſlot, a ſtrong fort, is alſo ſeated on a lake, 50 miles | and eight frem Ny Carelby to the north. 
from Koſkimpe, to the eaſt. It was built in the year 
1475, by Eric Axelſon governor of Abo. 

Kanal is named n 
this province; but, by the maps, Saminge, which ſtands 
an id deads of the ſame lake, a few miles diſtant from 
Nyſlot to the ſouth, as Runal does about 30 more to the 
weſt, ſeems rather to deſerve that character. 


32 U 9 — 


that divide Cajunia from Tayaſtia, and 
the waters of a lake called Leſtjerwi 


4 
7 


— 
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| er nity Garner Pye eng 
den with ſo much glory. h 
Cl iſti ſt RB tl . ; and 


| SWEDISH LAPLAND. 


AS we have already given an ample deſcriptio: 
Lapland in general, and gente x —— 


R 1 2 in latin. 

avaſtia, or Cronchurgum, is ſeated in the {outhern part inhabitants of that country; it only remains to deſcribe 
of the province, on 2 river, which, a little n the difirifts which — 8 the Swediſh n 
falls into the lake Wana, about 100 miles from Abo to „nich „ DE "ndtion af 
the north-eaſt, and 126 from Wyburg to the north-weſt. 7 Lapl: | go under the denominatian 0 
It is by its ſituation in a 


inhabitants in awe, I pm k 
„ aet onthrs wan of & OI: 

i, the Tn town / is province, | Eg TR TS: . 
near the borders of Cajunia, is 165 miles diſtant from The firſt of theſe provinces is the moſt ſouthern, and 
Tavaſtus to the north. - {| contains only one town of any conſequence, which is 

Hattula is 48 miles fram Sarmaki to the ſouth : cone Fatih, and fituated about 300 miles diſtant from 


Inn 3 . nidind aljiiine the fainner, ea 


Cann, 'Bethania, ni bis 
Bothnic . bounds it 1 
of Lapland Kimi- 
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t of Muſcovite T 
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the kingdom of Sweden are, 


THosk iflands which form a conſiderable part of 
. l | 
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Gothland, Dago, The weſtern coaſt is not very populous, containih 
Ocland, . Hagland, | only two —_— named Alebeck and Smedeby, with 
Oeſel, Aland, and Rugen. the city of Borkholm, the capital of this iſland. It lies 
| | | under 56 deg. 57 min. north latitude, and 18 
GG O0T HE L' AND. 


10 min. of longitude, eaſt of London. It is about 15 


| PT miles diſtant from Colmar towards the north-eaſt, and is 
- GOTHLAND, or Gothia Inſula, is ſituated in the Baltic |} defended by a caſtle. The eaſtern coaſt, on the con 4 


Sea, over-againſt the coaſt of Eaſt-Gothland in Sweden, || is very well peopled, and contains, going from nofth to 
from which it is about 52 miles diſtant to the eaft. It || ſouth, the towns of Boda, 3 ogaby, Kilda, 
lies between 57 and 58 deg. of north lat. and between 18 || Stapeling, Genſtala, Remaſten, Mokleby, Stenaſa, with 
deg. 30 min. and 20 deg. of long. caſt of London. Its || the villages of Hulderſtad and Ottenby. There are 
greateſt ] from the ſouth-weſt to the north-eaſt, is many forts and caftles to defend this iſland, that have 
about 56 miles; but its breadth is not above 18 miles, || been often attacked. In 1530 it was taken by the Danes, 
from eaſt to weſt. Olaus us ſays, it was called || ſoon after which the Swedes recovered it; but, being loſt 
Gothland, that is to ſay, Good L ſeit is fruit- || again, Guſtavus Adolphus finally retook it in 1613, 
ful, abounding with all neceſſaries of life, and fo well || fince which time it has been pune Ar poſſeſſed by the 
provided with the bleffings of nature, that it may be || crown of Sweden. | 
reckoned amongſt the beſt iſlands in the north. It is, | — = 
ſays he, in another place, a good land, in ſeveral reſpects; 3 „„ % WA 4h 
the inhabitants are a good ſort of people; there are good th 
harbours all round the coaſt ; the foil is good; it abounds {| OESEL is about 30 miles in length, but the breadth 
in paſtures, cattle, wild-fowl, fiſh, good water, woods, || varies in different parts. It is oppoſite to the coaſt of 
and beautiful marble. This iſland belonged formerly to || Livonia 3 and has no town of confideration but Arenſ- 
the Pruffian knights, who quitted it to the Danes in || berg, which is ſituated on the ſouthern coaſt of the 
1408, for gooo crowns. The Swedes got it in 1645, || ifland, and defended by a caſtle. On the northern coaſt 
but it was retaken by the Danes in 1677, and reſtored to || there is a fortreſs called Someburg, the whole being now 
the Swedes by the treaty. of Fontainebleau in 1679. || in poſſeſſion of the Ruffians, who, ſome years ſince, 
There is here but.one conſiderable city, which is took it from the Swedes. 
Wiſby, or Wiſburg,. the chief place of this iſland, on [| | 
the weſtern coaſt of it. It is built on the declivity of a | 1 
rock near the ſea- ſnore, is ſurrounded with a ftrong wall, | 
and defended. by a pretty ftrong caſtle, erected near the [| DAGO is ſituated to the northward of Oeſel, from 
harbour, where the governor of the iſland uſually reſides. | 


— 
——— 


3 


which ĩt is ſeparated by the narrow ſtreight of Honſwick; 

Olearius relates, that the ruins of 14 churches, and of || it is of a triangular form, the ſides being from 20 to 25 
ſeveral houſes, gates, and walls, of free-ſtone and marble, || miles in length. On the weſtern cape there is a high 
tower, which was built by the ſenate of Revel as a light- 

houſe and landmark. northern and north-eaſt parts 
are mountainous, and between here and the continent of 
Eſtonia are ſome ſand-banks, ſmall iflands, rocks, &c. 


HAGL AMD. 


HAGLAND, in the gulph of Finland, is about 
nine miles in length. "The whole is but a cluſter of 
rocks interſperſed or covered with fir-trees, brambles, &c. 
and haunted by a few hares that grow white in the 
winter. 


which'he ſaw there in 1635, made him judge that this 
was formerly a conſiderable city: but it is now very much 
om mp t began to be important towards the end of 
the $th century; ſince which time it became fo populous, 
that it contained 10,000 inhabitants, moſt of them mer- 
. chants, without reckoning the Danes, Swedes, Vandals, || 
Saxons, Muſcovites, Jews, Greeks, Pruffians, Polan- | 
ders, and Livonians, who traded there. Theſe fo- | 
reigners were ſo numerous, that they could make head | 


— —_— 


in which a great many men were killed on both — | 

However, the inhabitants gained the victory, and Magnus, | 

ing of Sweden, „ 
inhabitants of Wiſby are faid to be the 


who 
made hy ical tables, and fea charts: they alſo 


W 


drograph 8 ALAND is fituated in the Baltic, between 40 and 
to ee 50 miles from the ſouth-weſt part of Finland; the cir- 
navigation. But Monſieur La Mar- cumference is near 180 miles, and the inhabitants near 
6000 in number. Theſe live in ſmall hamlets, as there 
is no regular town in the iſland ; for indeed the peaſants 
bave ai remonſtrated againſt the founding any which 
the Swedith government have been defirous of effecting. 
The unhappy king Eric XIV. was confined in a caft 
| in this iſland which under the name of Caſtleholm. 
It was lately viſited by an ingenious Engliſh gentleman, 
who mentions the following curious parti concern- 


bye: ©] bed ths ) in half an hour, at the 


an extenſive view on every 


quarter of 

| could diſcover 
where the ki 
ſtill i 
craw 
ſtones 
this 

OCLAND, a narrow flip of land over-againft the || whioh 

continent of Sou Gorhlans, from which it is ſepa- — 


1115 


— . over head. 1 
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h a wall five feet in thickneſs. In one corner is a 


little fire place, and in the other a cupboard hollowed in 


the wall; the flooring is of brick; and as the peaſant 


ed to ſhew me, is worn away in thoſe places where 
the king was uſed to walk.” | 3 | 
This iſland abounds in cattle, and ſome wild beaſts, 
and is plentifully ſupplied with fiſh. It is ſurrounded by 
many fſand-banks, rocks, and ſmall iflands ; fome of the 
latter being inhabited, and others uninhabited. Of 
theſe little iſlands the moſt remarkable are Ekero, (which 
is ſix miles long, and ſeparated from Aland only by a 
river of three miles over) Flys, Landſweden, Rodan, 
Nyan, Lappo, &c. 


R UG EN. 


RUGEN, which is ſituated in the Baltic oppoſite to 
Stralſund, is 23 miles in length, and 15 in breadth, wich 
the title of a principality. It abounds with corn and 


cattle, contains a town called Bergen, is ſtrong by na- | 


ture, and well fortified by art. 


The ſame ingenious gentleman, whom we have before 
quoted, in ſpeaking of his departure from Finland, and 


concerning the adjacent iſlands, ſays, It was my in- 
tention to have gone on to Finland by the poſt route, 
ſeveral ſmall iſlands or rocks, from one to ano- 
ther, of which there are conſtantly boats provided to 
eonvey travellers. Juſt as I was on the point of carrying 
this deſign into execution, four or five of the country 
people came and propoſed to convey me from thence ſtrait 
to Abo. I did not heſitate long, but complied with the 
offer, and left Aland about midnight on Saturday. I 
ſlept as I had done the preceding night, in my carriage, 
and at ſeven in the morning found myſelf in a narrow 
ſurrounded by high rocks, and the people em- 
ployed in rowing. I made no queſtion but we were al- 
ready in the river of Abo; but was not a little chagrined 
to find, on enquiry, that the wind had fallen away, that 
we were hardly 30 miles from the place we had quitted, 
and that I muſt not flatter myſelf with landing in Finland 
that day : they added, that the whole way was through 
ſuch channels as I was then in; that ſeveral iſlands b 
which I failed were inhabited, and that, if I pleaſed, 
they would land me on one of them, where I might pro- 
cure ſome refreſhment. To this I gladly conſented, and 
about nine o'clock I went on ſhore, on one called Lappo. 


I walked to a little hamlet at a mile diſtance from the | 


ſhore: the poor peaſants chearfull w—_ me 
ſome cream, and aſſiſted in betling my * othing 
could exceed their poverty; a little black bread, fiſh, 
pork, and a fort of mixture they called beer, conſtituted 
all their ſuſtenance. After having made a very comfort- 
able breakfaſt on this unknown and ſequeſtered iſland, I 


HE Swedes are in general a very 


and robuft 


people, and the climate affording 


well-ſhaped, : 
eas wh and the lower fort are 


b E K: 
to hardſhips, that they diſcharge the moſt laborious of- 


| without i 


| ſuch ſmall 


| &ructed in their bufineſs : they have juſt ſentiments of 
Y morality 
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ces. 

Though the Swedes are naturally ſtrong and hardy, 
yet they are very inactive, and their mental faculties are 
exceeding imperfect : they are in general very dull of 
apprehenfion, and even the better fort have narrow capa- 
cities. They are little troubled with the ſpirit of in- 
quiry, and ſeldom amuſe themſclves in the regions of 
ſpeculative philoſophy. However, it muſt be obſerved to 


their credit, that by N experience, and travelling, 
ſome of them arrive at ſuch a mature and ſolid judgment 


as to make a conſiderable figure in life, and to merit the 
title of great and able men. 


The nation has produced 


many excellent ſtateſmen, and ſome learned men; amon 
the latter of whom ſtand the celebrated Puffendorf, hiſ- 
torian, civilian, and philoſopher; and of our time the 
famous botaniſt Linnæus, one of the beſt naturaliſts now 
living. | | 

The inhabitants of Sweden may be properly divided 
into the four following claſſes: | 8 


I. The nobility and gentry. 

2. The clergy. 

3. The citizens and merchants. 

4. The ſoldiers, ſeamen, and peaſants. 


The nobility and gentry chiefly apply themſelves ta 
a military life : they are naturally courageous and hoſpi- 
table, tond of glory, and ſcrupulouſly obſervant of the 
functions of honour ; but at the ſame time it muſt be 
obſerved that they are proud, oftentatious, jealous, and 
vindictive. Thoſe who are employed in the adminiſtra- 
tion of civil affairs, though they are indeed laborious and 
incefatigable in their buſineſs, ſeldom raiſe their ſpecu- 
lations above what the neceflity of their employments 
require; their abilities proceeding not fo much from 
itudy, as cxperience in the track of buſineſs. They 
pretcrve 2 graceful deportment, and make the beſt ap- 
pearance they poſhbly can, in order to gain the reſpect of 
thoſe beneath them. They never deſcend to any employ- 
ments in the church, the practice of law or phyſic, or 
the exerciſe of any trade; nor will they ever accept the 
command of a merchant's ſhip, though, to gain experi- 
ence in maritime affairs, they will ſubmit to the loweſt 
offices in foreign countries. 

A late celebrated writer, in ſpeaking of the young 
nobility of Sweden, ſays, They go very much into the 
French military ſervice, both by ſea and land, and 
through a principle of policy in that nation they receive 
rank before all others ; becauſe, by the laws of Sweden, 
when my return into their own country they receive the 
lame rank in their own military ſervice that they held 
abroad, whereby they are not only advanced much faſter 
than they could poſſibly be had they not been abroad, 
but they become firm friends to the French intereſt when 
-+d + 20 relative to it comes to be debated before 

_ 


The = Sweden, who are very numerous, are 


proportionably illiterate with the other orders of le. 
2 thoſe = A * 


have ſome abilities are ſo indolent, that 
they will not be at the trouble of digeſting their own 
thoughts, but ſupply their negligence by tranſcribing 
the works of others. Having no adverſaries to oppoſe, 


| they are little acquainted with diſputes about religion. 


They affect great gravity, are eſteemed hoſpitable, and 

2 iſtingui ity over the lower order of 
e. 

he citiaens and merchants plod on in a beaten track, 

nuity to diſcover, or ſpirit to purſue, new 

branches . 8 all the care and 

encouragement beſto y the legiſlature. They have 

capitals that they cannot carry on their buſi- 

neſs without credit from abroad ; and from their poverty 


| it is probably owing, that they make uſe of every oppor- 


tunity that offers, whereby they can over-reach or defraud 


thoſe with whom they deal. 


their duty very flowly, and are ſerviceable more by their 
obedience to command, and ftanding their ground, than 
by any great forwardneis to attack the enemy, or activity 


in executing their orders. 


The ſeamen are very bold and active, and well in- 
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r „ and ſuch attention to reli- 
gious duties, that — 2 of merchant ſhips have 
always prayers twice a day, whether their ſhips are in 
harbour or at ſea. : 
_—_ ts, when ſober, are very obſequious and 
reſpectful; but when intoxicated with ſtrong liquors, 
they are furious and ungovernable. They live in great 
poverty, and rudely practiſe feveral mechanical arts, 
which neceſſity teaches them to exerciſe, ſuch as makin 
their own ſhoes, cloaths, tools, and inſtruments of huſ- 
bandry. They are very obliging, courteous, and remark- 
ably hoſpitable to ftrangers. 

celebrated Engliſh traveller, who lately 

through Sweden, in ſpeaking of the inhabitants and their 
cuſtoms, ſays thus: Through the whole country are 
lakes, and pieces of inland water, on the banks of 
which their palaces and villas are uſually built. My late 
tour has been entirely from one to another of theſe houſes, 
and nothing can exceed the generous hoſpitality I have 
found every where. It would even be reſented if a 
ſtranger viſited a forge, without paying his compliments 
to the owner, who ex that mark of his attention 
and reſpect. This cuſtom plainly ſhews how few per- 
ſons travel in theſe parts of Europe : if they were nu- 
merous it would, in all probability, be quickly laid 
afide, or at leaſt reftrained within narrower limits. 


« cannot,“ ſays the ſame traveller, « fay as much | 


in praiſe of the Swediſh refinement of elegance, as of 
their benevolence and civility. The richer fort have a 
profuſion of diſhes at their entertainments, but no taſte 
in the arrangement or diſpoſition of them. The table 
beneath a number of covers, which are all brought 
in at once, and then left to cool during a ceremonious 
meal of at leaſt two hours. But the prologue to this 
play is even worſe. Before they fit down to dinner the 
company take bread and butter, which they waſh down 
with a glaſs of brandy ; and this horrid faſhion prevails 
not only among perſons of condition, but extends eyen 
to the ladies as well as the men.” 
We have before obſerved, that the nobility and gentry 
of Sweden are chiefly engaged in military employments : 
it is therefore little to be wondered at that 


quently appointed by the king for their amuſement, his 


majeſty himſelf generally attending in perſon. Of one | 


of theſe entertainments we have the following parti- 
cular account given by the above gentleman, in a letter 
to his triend in England, dated 21ſt June, 1774: | 

«© You will fee by the place from whence I date, that 
I have now reached the eaſtern fide of the gulph of 


however, at Steckholm, a day longer than I had in | 


| 


iments, 

i him near 
2000 troops, horſe and foot. They were entirely igno- 
rant of each others motions, his majeſty only endea- 
vouring to ſurround the inferior army, and ince 


exerting his endeavours to effect a ſecure retreat. The 
„ with her daugh 8 ö 
len, were preſent in a little open chai 


mitted them to follow the ſold 


and when he 
, diſcovered that 
having 


made a tour | 


ould be | 
fond of martial entertainments, which are here fre- | 
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croſſed the river in boats for that purpoſe. After having 
in vain endeavoured to force theni from this poſt, he 


formed his infantry into a hollow ſquare, and main- 


tained a briſk fire on all fides for a conſiderable time; 
but finding himſelf environed by a much ſuperior 
of forces, and no poſſibility of eſcaping, he delivered up 
his ſword to the king, and his ſoldiers remained priſoners 
of war. His cavalry had, however, ſeized on a ſmall 
but moſt advantageous ſpot, and, unterrified by the fate 
of their companions, refuſed to furrender, and demanded 
permiſſion to march off the ground with all military ho- 
nours. Their fat: was not yet decided when I quitted 
the place at eleven o'clock at night. It was a very ele- 
gant and gallant diverſion, finely deſigned to cultivate 
and practiſe the operations of a campaign, and keep 
alive the knowledge of war even amidit the moſt pro- 
found peace.” | | ; 

Though the Swedes are a very poor people, and the 
laws of their country prohibit their wearing rich appa- 
rel, yet the better fort greatly indulge themſelves in 
dreſs, and imitate as much as poſſible the faſhions and 
manners of the French ; but the commonalty here, as in 
Denmark, wear cloaths made of coarſe ſtuff, lined with 
ſheep ſkin, to ſecure them from the inclemency of the 
weather. 7 | 

With reſpect to the marriages of the Swedes, 
are generally governed by the will of the — 
founded ſo much upon intereſt, that the inclination of 
the parties is little regarded, nor the nation much 
troubled with the extravagancies of lovers. Stealing 
of matches is hardly heard of in an age, nor can the 


church give licenſe to marry, without publication of the 


banns. 

Perſons of quality, of both ſexes, commonly remain 
unmarried till thirty, or above, becauſe their fortunes on 
both ſides being in their parents hands while they live, 
they are not in a condition to maintain a family, till the 
dratli of relations, or advancement to office, furniſh them 
with the means of ſubſiſting. 


and bear burdens at the of houſes, and on other 
occaſions. | 

Domeſtic happen feldom, and more rarely 

became public, the huſbands being apt to keep the au- 

| thority in their own hands, as the wives by nature, euſ- 

tom, and neceſlity, are inclined to be obedient. Di- 

fort, when 

in. Cou- 

king's diſ- 

than re- 

» beyond the proportion of 


many of them involve themſelves in ſuch 
that they cannot remove for ſeveral years. 


their dead to vaults within, or adjo 
churches, 


le. 
e. 
or Teutonic, and bears a near affinity with that of Den- 


mark. This language is a diale& of the Mzſo-Gothic, 
fpoken anti the inhabitants of Mzfian I 
from whence the northern Europe are ſup 


EUROP E.] | 
Highlanders of Sweden, and in the iſland of Iceland; 
in which places it appears to have a ſurprizing confor- 


mity with the Engliſh, both in language and pronun- 
Ciation. 


was eſtabli here ſoon after it 
28 parts of Germany. uſtavus Vaſa, the 
nder of the preſent royal family in Sweden, was the 
prince who firſt introduced the tenets of Luther. He 
aſcended the throne in the year 1523, and not only ren- 
dered the regal dignity hereditary in his own family, but 
eſtabliſhed the reformed religion in Sweden, where it has 
ever fince continued to flouriſh with ſurprizing unifor- 


to prevail in the 


mity. This 1s ing to the rigorous Execution of 
the which prohibit all ſeas, and punith all diſfen- 
ters : partly to the nature and diſpoſition of the people, 


who are dull, ignorant, and entirely reſigned to the ſpi- 
ritual direction of their clergy, without any deſire to en- 
quire or diſpute about controverted points of faith and 
doctrine; and laſtly, to the care, aſſiduity, and regular 
lives of the clergy, by which they acquire a ſurprizing 
influence over the minds of their audience. An attempt 


was once made to re-eſtabliſh the Roman catholic reli- | 


ion in Sweden, and the of the country was not a 
fierle diſturbed: but the ſcheme proved abortive; and 
now the government is ſo much upon its guard againſt 
any future effort of the like kind, that no popith prieſt 
can enter the kingdom, without running the riſque of 
caſtration. 

The Swediſh church is 22 dy one archbiſhop 
and 13 ſuffragans, who confine themſelves entirely to the 
occupations of their own function: are, indeed, 
preſent at the aſſembly of the ſtates ; but are never called 
to council, nor do they ever intermeddle in the admini- 
ftration of fate affairs. Their revenues 
rate, that of e litan not exceeding 400l. ſter- 
ling; and thoic of the biſhops are proportionably ſmaller. 
Under theſe ere ſeven or eight ſuperintendants, veſted 
with the power, though not the name of hiſhops ; and 
over each 10 churches, a provoſt or rural dean preſides, 
to ſuperintend the conduct of the inferior clergy ; the 
number of whom, including chaplains and curates, may 
amount to 400, the churches in Finland and Sweden 
being little lefs than half that number. | 

e metropolitan ſee of Sweden is Upſal : the inferior 
dioceſes are thoſe of Linkoping, Skara, Strengnas, Weſ- 
teros, Wegſio, Abo, Lund, Borgo, Gottenburg, Cal- 
mar, Carlftad, Hernofand, and Wifby. In the election 


of the archbiſhop, all the conſiftories or chapters of the 
* ive their votes; but the ſuffragans are choſen 
in ing manner: three perſons are preſented by || 


the to the king, who confers the dioceſe on one 


of them, with the advice of the ſenate. Simple bene- 

fices are beſtowed in Sweden, as in England, by right of 

preſentation ; which is ſometimes veſted 

and ſometimes in the nobility. 

- The inferior c 
ſons of 


in the crown, 


The Swediſh churches are, in 


painting and ſculpture. 
in ir, and 


» handſome and 


| nion, otherwiſe they ſhall not enjoy the privileges 


mode- | 


3. If any perſon ſhall introduce into Sweden teachers 
another religion, he ſhall be fined and banithed. 
4. Foreign miniſters ſhall enjoy the free exerciſe of 


| their religion only for themſelves and families: n 
The religion of the Swedes is that of Luther, which 


65 8 ſhall not be allowed to exerciſe a different 
re Fon publicly ; and their children ſhall be baptized 
by Lutheran minifters, and educated in their commu-. 


of 

Swediſh ſubjects. | 
By theſe laws the laity are obliged to pay a ſtrict at- 
tendance to the duties of religion; and, indeed, the 
civil magiſtrate is im to puniſh, with impriſon- 
ment, all thoſe who abſent themſelves from divine ſervice 
without a proper excuſe. But the clergy are not en- 
truſted with the exccution of their own laws ; nor can 
they tranſact matters of any importance without the con- 
currence of the civil power. Many cauſes, formerly 
cognizable in the eccleſiaſtical courts, are now tried in 
ſecular tribunals. The clergy are not even permitted to 
pronounce the ſentence of excommunication without the 
king's permiſſion, becauſe, in that caſe, it would be con- 

ſidered that the ſtate had been deprived of a ſubject. 
Learning, whatever the modern Swedes pretend, can 
boaſt no great antiquity in this country, the inſtitution 
of an univerſity at Upſal being not above four centuries 
ago ; and there are few monuments extant of a more an- 
tient date, but only funeral inſcriptions cut upon 
rocks, and unhewn ftones, which are in many 
places: but as they have no date, ſo they expreſs no 
more than the names of perſons, of whom no other me- 
mory remains: what makes them the more remarkable 
is, that they are written in the antient Gothick 


and in the Runick character. The moſt curious piece ot 
learning amongſt them is a tranſlation of the evange- 
liſts into the ck tongue, done above 1300 years 


ago, by Upſala, a biſhop of the Goths in Thracia, of 
which have the ſole antient manuſcript copy that is 
known to be in the world. Since the reformation, Guſ- 


_ 


are generally of the lower claſs of 


8 


tavus Adolphus was the firſt patron learning had in this 
country, by whom the univerſities, which had been 
| much impaired, were endowed with tolerable falaries for 
| profeſſors in moſt ſciences. Theſe his daughter, queen 
Chriſtina, ſomewhat ented ; and by the fame of her 


own learning, and the favourable reception ſhe to 
ſcholars, drew ſeveral learned men from abroad, that 
have left good proofs of their abilities, and raiſed an 


emulation in the natives, whoſe beſt performances are in 
the hiſtory, antiquity, and the antient laws of their own 
country. 


'SECT.- IT; 


political, civil, and military Account of 
Sweden, &c. &c. 


SMN is — ſituated for commerce, 
both foreign and internal; its excellent harbours, 
in the ocean and Baltic, being finely adapted to the firſt 

z and its various navigable lakes and rivers well 
calculated for the latter. But the beſt uſe is not made of 


population; or 


The commercial, 


88 


Vet the trading companies are 7387, in number, of 
which 1520 are eſtabliſhed at Stockholm. Some few, 
however, work at various callings, under the immediate 
protection of the nobility. - 

A late and intelligent traveller obſerves, © That the 
different branches of trade, as well as every other thing 
relating to merchandize, are monopolized in this. king- 
dom, and only a fixed number of every fort of artiſans 
and tradeſmen allowed in every town. So that when a 
young man has ſerved his apprenticeſhip to any parti- 
cular branch of buſineſs, he cannot exerciſe it till he has 
likewiſe ſerved a certain number of years as a journey- 
man, and then not till there be a vacancy by the death of 
one of the maſters.” Again, the ſame gentleman ſays, 
&« The ſtagnation of inland commerce, in this kingdom, 

revents the inhabitants of the different previnces, from 
— the ſuperfluities of their reſpective products, 
the one with the other; and though the produce of agri- 
culture is the firſt, and great object of commerce, no en- 


couragement is here given to carry on any trade with the 
rea- 


roduce of the earth, which is alſo one of the 
| why agriculture hath been ſo little improved in this 
kingdom: there are very extenſive tracks of land in the 


moſt fertile provinces, which ſtill remain uncultivated || 


and full of woods. Indeed there has been very little 
progreſs made in the cultivation of this kingdom, for 
200 years paſt, although, at preſent, the inhabitants do 
net grow a ſufficient quantity of grain for their own con- 
ſumption ; neither does their paſture preduce a ſufficient 
2 of proviſions for their uſe. Great quantities of 
all kinds of grain are imported yearly into Sweden from 


Ruffia, Courland, and Pomerania; and all kinds of pro- 


viſions, ſuch as butter, cheeſe, ſalt meat of different 
kinds, beer, rice, &c. from England and Ireland, though 
ſome of her provinces are very fertile, and abound in 


Moſt of the exports of Sweden (the iron in particular) 
are in the hands of 2 * which tly injures the 
commercial intereſts of 


country; ex ports are 
Iron Copper | 
Wood Brais- wire 
Tar Pitch 
Pipe-ftaves Herrings 
Dried-cod Train-oil. 

The imports conſiſt of . . 
Grain Manufacturing 
Various kinds of materials 

Proviſions Sugar 
Coffee | Hemp. 
Flax, &c. 
But the ballance is againſt this country ; ſo that, ſays 


the above-cited author, Sweden would ſoon be ex- 
hauſted of all. the little wealth tes Het eters not 
ſupported by the money which is ſpent by foreigners in 
— — rovinces, and what ſhe receives — other 
courts in ſubſidies.” 

Hence it appears to be the falſe policy of the Swediſh 

ernment to diſco agriculture, to enc ma- 
nufactures, ſupport the 8 of the nobility, 
and oppreſs the commonalty. us many of thoſe who 
are fond of naval or military employments are driven 


into the ſervice of other ſtates, and the poor driven into 


other countries for protection, ſhelter and ſuccour. 

It is ſingular, that about one half of the bar iron 
which is made in this country, is exported either to 
Great Britain or Ireland ; and when the ſeaſon happens 
to be unfavourable, or accidents attend the miners or 
forges, the merchants are fo poor that they are obliged 
to draw upon the Britiſh merchants for the price of the 
exports before they are able to ſhip them off. Yet, not- 
withſtanding theſe indulgencies, and that the balance of 
trade is greatly in their favour, the Swediſh government 
gives the difco to the Britiſh trade, 
which is ſo, capital a ſource of their wealth; and encou- 
rages, as much as poſſible, the French trade, which 
drains them annually of a great deal of their fpecie.. - 

Goods here of — — made ſo cheap 
an hundred per cent. as they are 
ſouthern parts of Europe. 


net only totally ſupine with 


W 
* 


| uſe of the royal family, and the reſt to ſup 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
| moſt of the principal people prefer 


any manufactured in their own country. To theſe im- 
pediments to the encreaſe of trade and commerce we may 
add, with an accurate judge of theſe matters, That the 
regulation of the exchange alone, as it is conducted in 
this country, would be tufficient to ruin the beſt eſta- 
bliſhed commerce.” | : 

The trade to Portugal and Spain, for ſalt, fruits, and 
wines, is not againſt the Swedes, as they barter for thoſe 


| commodities their iron, fiſh, and copper. But the trade 


to France is the moſt ive, as it takes off but few. 
of their commodities except iron and a little braſs wire, 
yet runs away with a great deal of their ſpecie, and re- 
turns them hardly any thing but luxuries. 


The eſtabliſhed revenues of Sweden ariſe from 


I. A capitation tax. 
2. Crown lands. 
3- Exciſes. 
4. Cuſtoms. 
5. Certain tithes. 
| 6. — mines. 
ö 7. Copper mines. 
8. Law proceedings. 
And a few leſs conſiderable particulars. 
| Theſe taxes amount annually to 10, 104, 406 dollars, 
ſilver mint, which in the year 1769, according to the 
then value of dollars, in pounds ſterling was equal to 
594, 180I. But we hear that the Swediſh government 
hath lately taken infinite pains to augment the annual 
revenue, aboliſh paper currency, &c. 
A third part of the revenues are appropriated to the 
port the civil 
and military eftabliſhments. It is to be obſerved, that 
the crown of Sweden has, for above 100 s paſt, re- 
| ceived a ſubſidy from France, for which the former hath. 
uſually ſacrificed its dearer intereſts to the latter; and for 
the ſake of retaining this paltry annual preſent, in the 


| late war with the king of Pruſſia, Sweden was forced to 
contract a debt of 3, 500, oool. which has ſince been con- 


* 


ſiderably augmented to ſuch a degree, that it will always 


2 


val 


ment. The infantry are raiſed from farmers, 
and the king's commiſſion diſtributes them through the 
| various provinces, in proportion to the number of fa 

each of. which, to the value of above 60l. 


wooden houſe is built for him at the farmer's charge 


The government indeed is | | | live 
hpolt'te lnvgeling; but {| upon, fituated in that part of the country where the re- 


be a dreadful national weight. 

The Swediſh forces conſiſt chiefly of an eſtabliſhed 
national militia, the lations of which were either 
formed or improved by Charles the Eleventh, and there 

continued to be the baſis of the preſent eftabliſhmenrt. 
| The nobility and gentry were obliged to furniſh the ca- 
z and a nobleman, after having furniſhed a man, 
could not put either him or his horſe to any other employ- 


the 


per annum, 


not being occupied by the officers, or appropriated to 


{ their peculiar ſervices, are charged with one foot ſoldier, 


who receives from the farmer lodging, diet, cloaths, and 
a trifling annual allowance of or otherwiſe a 


who muſt alſo furniſh him with as much hay as wall 
re 
ploug r him ſuch a | of as will 
afford him bread. Thoſe that are married (as . 
them are) generally accept this latter condition ; the un- 
1 2 
not obliged to do him an ice without wages. When 
they have once taken 3 and are liſted 
into the king's ſervice, they can never quit it as long 
as they are able to ſerve; and, if they deſert, they are 
puniſhed with death. The firſt inftitution of this me- 
thod was very burdenſome to the 
yu charge to hire their men, coſt 
fometimes 20l. a-piece ; and 
whenever their ſoldier dies. in 
is not fo c le as in t of war, 
As all the common ſoldiers are thus provided for at 
(county's charge, fo al officers, both of horſe and foot, 
that purpoſe ſome of the re-united, or 
belonging to the crown : ſo that every officer has a con- 
venient houſe, and a competent portion of land to li 


$ 
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giment he belongs to is quartered ; as alſo the rent of as 
many other farms as make up his pay ; which, though it 
be ſomewhat leſs than formerly, yet being punctually 
paid, either in money, corn, or other commodities, they 
find it more profitable than when they were to ſolicit for 
it at the treaſury. A colonel of foot has of theſe lands 
the yearly rent of about 3ool. and the reſt proportionably, 
which amounts to about 2500]. a year for all the officers, 
both upper and under, of one foot regiment ; and there 
being in Sweden, Finland, and Livonia, 28 regiments 
of foot under this eſtabliſhment, the maintenance of all 
the officers belonging to them coſts the 28 70, oool. 
a year: what charge the cloathing of the common fol- 
diers once in two or three years, their arms, and ſuch 
other neceſſaries, may amount to, cannot fo eaſily be 
computed. The officers of horſe are provided for after 
the fame manner, with ſuch large allowance as is requi- 
fite. There are 15 regiments of horſe thus eſtabliſhed, 


and the maintenance of their officers is computed to be | 


about 80,0001. a year: all which ariſes from the rents of 
crown lands, as do alſo the wages of civil officers in the 
country, who have farms annexed to their employments, 
in the ſame manner as the militia. 


tution, are very and particular ; and provide, with 
great caution, that neither the peaſants ſhall Ar 
nor the lands or houſes ruined: to which end all ſuch 
lands are yearly viſited, and the poſſeſſor compelled to 
make ſuch repairs as are found needful : and as 


9 
officer, upon his firſt coming to ſuch an eſtate, ſub- || 


ſcribes an inventory of it, ſo upon advancement he can- 
not take poſſeſſion of another charge, till he has put 
that eſtate into as good a condition as he found it; and, 
in caſe of his death, his heir cannot inherit till that is 
done. | 

n times of x all treſpaſſes and crimes committed 
by the ſoldiers fail ordinarily under the cognizance of a 
civil magiſtrate, who has the ſame authority over them 


as over the reſt of the king's ſubjects, except when they | 


are encamped, or in garriſen, or any ways under flying 


colours: in all which caſes, as alſo in matters that re- | 


late ſolely to their profeſſion, their officers have juriſ- 


diction over them, without whoſe leave a private ſoldier | 


is not permitted to lodge out of his quarters, nor be ab- 
ſent a day from the pariſh he belongs to. The inferior 


officers cannot be abſent from their — but by their 
i thoſe above 


colonels permiffion ; nor captains, 

them, without the king's leave. Above the ordinary 
eſtabliſhment the king annexed to each regiment 20 ſu- 
pernumerary farms, to anſwer any extraordinary accident 
of fire, &c. and to furniſh a ſubſiſtence for ſuch officers 
as are paſt ſervice: and for common ſoldiers, whom age 
and wounds have rendered unfit for war, there is one 
general hoſpital, which has a good revenue; and be- 


tides that, every officer who is advanced, pays to it 


a ſum of money proportionable to the degree he is 
raiſed to: a colonel pays 100 crowns, and others in pro- 


ingenious late ' traveller as 
. — 
their enemies, are now in a very poor debilitated 
Mate. When I was at Carlfcroon, in 


for the uſe of their marine, I was amazed to the 
maritime force of this ſtate 


ak 
11 


1. 
bl 


fame manner 

men are raiſed the 

ſeamen.” To the ſai 

port of Carlſcroon is defended by ſeveral batteries of can- 
non, and is ſuppoſed, in this country, to be a place of 
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| diſcipline, and all that relates to war; and enjoys many 
The laws the king made for maintaining this confti- | 


in moſt caſes they need the aſſiſtance of the civil 


where ſalaries are ſmall, is 
| we of wa a. I to corruption 


ſtren but four Engliſn o or 80 gu ſhips 
— =, An all theſe — if th — be 


ey were to be 


attacked by them, and then the place could not reſiſt. 


The ſeamen of Sweden, as well as thoſe of Den 


are of two claſſes, viz. One order, which is always ac- 


ly = either to man the fleet, or work in the dock- 
yards ; and another order, which is but nominally ready, 
as the individuals are only regiſtered, and muſt appear, 
upon occaſion, as recruits. 
With reſpect to the laws of Sweden there are five 
1 the crown, who preſide each in a tri- 
unal compoſed of ſome fenators ; and when any of 
their places become vacant, the king gives it generally 
to the moſt —_ 17 of r pw 2 
vacancy happens, though he ma it in whole fa- 
vour he pleaſes. Theſs officers [rg I. The drotſer, or 
chief juſtice ; he is the firſt officer in the nation, and was 


the crown on the king's head at the coronation ; | 
fides in the ſupreme court of juſtice, to which there is 
an from all other courts. 2. The conſtable; hg 
preſides in the council of war; has the inſpection of the 


| formerly a kind of viceroy ; he has the Monour of poſing 
pre- 


great and honourable privil 3. The admiral ; his 
power is alſo very great; he has the command of t 
fleet, and appoints all the officers who ſerve by ſea, an 

gives them their commiſſions : juſtice, in all that relates 
to the admiralty, is adminiſtered in his name. He has 
alſo many other privileges. 4. The chancellor ; he is 
the chief of the police, rectiſies abuſes, and gives the 
neceflary orders for the good of the public. He is the 
keeper of the ſeals of the crown, diſpatches all ſtate af- 
fairs, and lays the king's orders and demands before: the 
ſtates — 5. The lord high treaſurer ; he has the . 
adminiſtration of the treaſury, and of all the king's re- 
venue; audits the accounts of all the ſeveral receivers; 
ſigns all the orders for pa the public 


nts ; 
funds, and pays all the 1 the kingdom : he alſo 
preſides in the chamber of accompts, where the impaſts 
on the people are aſſeſſed, and where all officers belonging 
to the exchequer do reſort. r 
The revenues of the king of Sweden were antiently 
ſo ſmall, that they could hardly maintain him ; they 
aroſe only from ſome duties on merchandizes imported or 
exported, either by ſea or land. It was conſiderably in- 
creaſed by the diſcovery of the mines, but chiefly oy tbe 


introduction of the reformation ; for Guſtavus I. 


ing propoſed to the nobility to ſhare with him the church 
lands, which made up above ene-third of the king- 
dom, ſeized the t part of them; and united al 

with the crown the right of forfeitures, which belonged 


to the biſhop almoſt throughout all Sweden ; and the 


reſumption of lands granted away from the crown by 


eceding ki to the nobility and have raiſed 
the king's as 1. to 2 very high > 4 This wa! 
done by king Charles XI. in 


ugh o, and 

| it was much oppoſed by the aſſembly of the ſtates, eſpe- 

cy by On: eng; yet the | 
the i 


order conſentin 
n my forced to c 


omply. Beſides 
has a third 


of all fines, when 


branches, th 
| they do I Indice; wth and, when they 


do, he takes it all: he has alſo all forfeitures upon 
the account of high treaſon ; and the eſtates of 
©. ls do not appear within a year after thei 


quired, by the laghman, or 
who was choſen by the 
ity, eſpecially when the kin 
his ſuffrage concluding the province he governed. 


E this collection is but an 3 and thu 
avs ſo few, and conceived in ſuch general terms, that 
law ; 
upon 


the inclination of the bench, which in a 


effects of this would 


light temptations. - 
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viſible, if each ſuperior court did not keep a check upon 
the lower, and the king's court of reverſion over-awe 
them all, to which all civil cauſes, amounting to the ſum 
of 7ol. are appealable ; and very few end before they have 
been brought thither. In this ſupreme court the king 
frequently ſits in perſon, and determines cauſes himfelt. 
Here the preſident of the chancery, and two or three 
privy-counſellors, alſo fit ; as does the chancellor of the 
court (an officer next in degree to a privy-counſellor ) 
who is preſident of the under-reviſion, where he and two 
ſecretaries prepare the buſineſs, in a proper manner, 
to be brought before the king. 


The courts of juſtice, inferior to this, are of three | 


degrees : of the loweſt 
one in each corporation (beſides Stockholm, where there 


are three) as alſo in each diſtrif or territory, whereof | 


every province contains ſeveral, ſome above twenty : in 
the former, namely in cities, an alderman or counſellor 
preſides, and has ſome of his brethren for affiſtants : in 
the latter the governor of the territory preſides, with a 
ſtanding jury under him; his court is ambulatory, and 
uſually kept near or upon the place, where the fact or 
treſpaſs was committed. In theſe courts examinations 
are taken, and matters not exceeding forty ſhillings are 
determined : the reſt are tranſmitted to the next ſuperior 
court, of which, in every corporation, there is one, 


where the burgomaſter is preſident, and the aldermen af- || after-bargain take place of his, if he omits the recording 


ſiſtants: and to in every province there is one or more 
of theſe courts, the preſident whereof retains the name of 
hman, without any other authority than that of a 
From theſe all cauſes of blood muſt be tranſ- 
mitted to the reſpective national courts, where they are 
determined without farther appeal; and thither alſo all 
civil actions, not exceeding 201. may be appealed. Of 
theſe national courts there are three : one for the king- 
dom of Sweden, held at Stockholm ; another for the 
kingdom of Gothia, or Gothland, kept at Jonkioping ; 
and a third for the dukedom of Finland, at Abo. I 
each of theſe a privy-counſellor is preſident, and above 
half the aſſeſſors muſt be gentlemen. 

All thefe courts fit continually, or at moſt have but 
ſhort vacations ; and, not bei | with too much 
formality, give cauſes a ſpeedy diſpatch, unleſs be 
| — 58 II. ts. 988 

Actions relating to the ſea are triable in the ordin 
courts, according to their ſea- las, founded upon thoſe 
antient ones of Wiſby in the iſte of Gothland, which 
have formerly been as famous in the Baltic ſea, as the 
laws of Rhodes and Oleron in other places. The court 
of admiralty has not any peculiar juriſdiction in the ad- 
miniſtration of theſe laws, but only in ſuch matters as 
directly concern the king's fleet, — in ſome places that 
belong immediately to the admiralty. 
|  Fot cauſes eccleſiaſtical, there is a c in each 
dioceſe, of which the reſpective biſhop is preſident, 
where cauſes of baſtardy, contracts of iage, and 
other matters of that nature are tried, and church cen- 
ſures of penance, divorce, &c. inflicted. Theſe courts 
have no power to adminiſter an oath, nor to inflict any 
corporal puniſhment. From them there lies an appeal to 


the reſpective national courts, -and, in ſome caſes, to the | 


ing, as in all other matters. 
or matters relating to the mines, beſides inferior 


courts and officers ſettled in the reſpective parts of the | 


country, a general court, called the college of the mines, 
fits at Stockholm, of which moſt commonly the preſi- 
dent of the treaſury is the chief, with a vice- t, 
and other aſſeſſors. The laws in this reſpect are more 


exact and particular, than in other matters; and for the | 


moſt part juſtice is very carefully adminiſtered. 

The power of executing all judicial ſentences is lodged 
in the of the provinces, the ſtadtholders of 
Stockholm, and other places ; and from them derived to 
inferior officers, who are accountable to the national 
courts, whither they may be ſummoned, and puniſhed, 


being diffi- | 


credit of the Swediſh ſubjects abroad; inſt whom 
juſtice cannot be obtained without great dificulty. 
Wi I 


degree, or firſt inſtance, there is | 


| 
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The ordinary charges of law-ſuits are no where more 
moderate than in Sweden, the greateſt burden ariſin 
from a late conſtitution, that all declarations, acts, an 
ſentences, muſt be written upon ſealed paper of different 
prices, from two-pence to ſeven ſhillings a ſheet, accord- 
ing to the quality of the cauſe; the benefit of which 
accrues to the king, and is computed to bring about three 
thouſand pounds a year. Other charges are very few, 
every man being permitted; and in criminal actions com- 
pelled, to plead his'own cauſe. Accordingly, the prac- 


| tice of the Jaw is below a gentleman, and rather the re- 


fuge than the choice of meaner perſons, who are very 
few in number, and for the moſt part very poor. 

The cuſtom of a jury of 12 men is fo antient in 
Sweden, that their writers pretend it. had its original 
among them, and was thence derived to other nations : 
but at preſent it is diſuſed every where, except only in 
the lower courts in the country ; and there the jurymen 
are for life, and have ſalaries. They have this peculiar 
to themſelves, that among them there muſt be an unani- 
mous conſent to determine a cauſe, which in their other 
courts is done by a majority of voices. | 

Titles to eſtates are rendered more ſecure, and leſs ſub- 
ject to conteſts, by the regiſters that are kept of all ſales 
and alienations, as well as of other engagements of 
them ; the purchaſer running the hazard of having an 


his tranſaction in the proper court. | 
In criminal matters, where the fact is not very evi- 


dent, or where the judges are — favourable, the defen- 


dant is admitted to purge himſelf by oath ; to which are 
alſo added the oaths of fix or 12 other men, who are all 


{ vouchers of his innocence. Treaſon, murder, double 


adultery, burning of houſes, witchcraft, and the like 
heinous crimes, are puniſhed with death; which is exe- 
—_—_— hanging of men, and beheading of women ; to 
which burning alive or dead, quartering, and ing in 
chains, is ſometimes added, — to EY of 
the crime. Criminals of the gentry and nobility are 
uſually ſhot to death. The puniſhment of ſtealing is 
ſince ſeveral years, inſtead of death, changed into a kind 
of perpetual flavery ; the guilty party being condemned 
to work all his life for the king, in making fortifications 
„ and has always an iron collar about 
his neck, with a bow coming over his head, to which is 
a bell faſtened, that rings as he goes along. 

Duels between gentlemen, if the one party be killed, 
are puniſhed with the ſurvivor's death, and a note of in- 
famy upon the memory of both. If neither be killed, 


| they are both condemned to a priſon, with bread and 
| water, for two years: to which is added a fine of a 


thouſand crowns: or one year's impriſonment and two 
thouſand crowns. Reparation of honour, in caſe of af- 
front, is referred to the reſpective national court, where 
-+ » eo: begging of pardon, is uſually 
infli 


it is termed, is worth about an Engliſh ſhilling ; and 
three dollars copper-mint make one dollar filver 

Here are three ordersof knighthood, viz. The order of 
- nd wear Boy 1 pom and the order of theſword, 
the „*** Bp GET eng 
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Hiſtory of Sweden. 


their country was peopled ſoon after the flood, but the 
reaſons they give for ſuch a ſuppoſition are ſo abſurd, 
that they are unworthy of mention, and do not merit 
confutation. Puffendorf, perhaps the beſt of the Swe- 
diſh hiſtorians, does not pretend that any thing can be 
relied on till about 60 years before Chriſt, when he re- 
lates that their hero Woden ſubdued the Ruſſians, Sax- 
ons, and Danes; but we are greatly in doubt whether 
there were any ſuch nations in being at that time, at 
leaſt any that were known by thoſe names; nor does he 
furniſh us with any material event until the year 829, 
when Anſgarius, biſhop of Bremen, was ſent by the 
emperor Lewis the Pious, to convert the Swediſh idola- 
ters, and make Chriſtians of them; and it was not till 
the reign of Stenchild, about the year goo, that the 
Bar image provid upon pain if death which fo 

1 hibited, upon pain z which fo 
1 ſubjects, that they aſſaſſinated 
him; however, his brother and ſucceſſor, Olaus, ſent 
to the king of England, for more Chriſtian prieſts, 
and was, by thoſe prieſts, perſuaded to pay the Pope an 
annual ſum to maintain a .war againſt the Saracens, 
which afterwards obtained the name of Romeſcot. The 


— by Guſtavus Ericſon, about the year 1520. . 
— was deſcended from the antient kings of 


— — 


— ing ogg and domeſtic enemies, 

inc ine, daughter of Magn 

er | 
declared his ſucceſſor, and 


| was 
— r — 
ſame time * 1. X. religion was bed, 
Lutheran religion eſtabliſhed, for the maintaini 


HE ancient hiſtory of Sweden, like that of moſt | 


other countries, is involved in fables, and enve- | 
loped in obſcurity. The Swediſh hiſtorians pretend that | 
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tems: forages weve aha. Frogs, After this Guſ- 
tavus reigned in peace, except the Ruſſians made an 
incurſion into Finland, and were repulſed. the 
Itories, as an 
and 
was pre- 
court queen 
that the go- 
abſence by. his am- 

undertake 


* 


and leaving the kin 
| who maſlacred the family of the Stures, that were of the 


| priſon to ap 
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impriſonment. The Po | 
into an alliance with the Danes and Lubeckers, in behalf 
of prince John, and his own ſubjects were ſo diſguſted 


es thereupon 


with the king's conduct, that appeared ripe for an 
inſurrection. Erick, however, himſelf againſt 
all his enemies, but abandoning himſelf to his pleaſures, 
to be governed by a favourite, 


royal blood, under pretence were in a conſpi 
againſt the crown, the people broke out into — 
and he was compelled to releaſe his brother John out of 
peaſe them; however, inſiſting afterwards 
that his brothers ſhould deliver up the countries their 
father had ſettled upon them, the people took up arms 
again in behalf of thoſe princes, made Erick a priſoner, 
and he died in priſon, ſuppoſed to have been poiſoned. 
This was the end of that mad fon of Guſtavus Erickſon, 
who delivered Sweden from the y of the Danes. 
He was ſucceeded by his brother — who endeavour- 
ing to reftore the Roman Catholic religion, met with 
oppoſition ; but dying in the year 1592, he was 
ucceeded by his ſon Sigiſmund, then upon the throne of 
Poland ; but the ſtates ing on the reſtoration of the 


Proteſtant religion before he was crowned, he affirmed 


would be crowned by the pope's nuncio, whe 
attended him from Poland. 

The ſtates thereupon raiſed forces, and being joined 
by prince Charles, the king's uncle, compelled him to 
ſubmit to the terms r 
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Pro- 


were not to be frightened by 


Swedes 
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and Rufftans, purchaſed a peace of the Danes, at the 
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in an unfortunate war with the Danes |} the head of the cavalry, was ſoon after found dead on the 


other ſide of the river, having been ſhot through the 


price of 1,000,000 crowns, anno 1613, and carried on 1 back, which was generally thought to have been done 


the war againſt the Ruſſians, over whom he was victo- 
rious in ſeveral battles, and at the peace that enſued, 
they yielded up Kenholm and In 
and the truce which had been made with Poland bein 
expired, he invaded their dominions in Livonia, an 


maſter of that whole 
Pruſſia, took Elbing, Marienburg, and ſeveral other 
towns, which were confirmed to Sweden by a treaty 
concluded not long after. The Poles, in this war, were 
aſſiſted by the Germans, which probably induced Guſ- 
tavus to carry the war into Germany, as well as the invi- 
tation the Proteſtants gave : 
ſiſtance ; and in the year 1630, he embarked his army, 
with which he invaded Pomerania; and advancing to 


the capital city of Stetin, the duke of Pomerania ad- 


mitted his troops into that city, and entered into an al- 
liance with him, as did alſo the archbiſhop of Bremen, 


the duke of Lunenburg, the landgrave of Heſſe, and 
moſt of the Proteſtant princes of , in hopes of 
his protection againſt their Catholic perſecutors. The 


French alſo entered into an alliance with the Swedes 
gainſt the Germans, and agreed to pay them a ſubſid 
of 400, ooo crowns per annum. | ; 

In the year 1631 the Swedes made themſelves maſters 
of ſeveral other towns in Germany ; and the great city 
of M 
by Tilly, the Auſtrian 


, Guſtavus advanced to- 


cautious prince not thinking fit to declare himſelf againſt 


the Auſtrians yet, the opportunity was loſt ; Magdeburg | 


was taken by ſtorm, where the imperial general maſſacred 
40,000 of the inhabitants, and burnt the town down to 
the d; nothing was left ſtanding but the cathedral 
church. The ſame year Charles I. king of Great Bri- 
tain, ſent 6000 men under the command of the marquis 
of Hamilton, to the aſſiſtance of the German proteſtants; 


but landing in Pomerania, a kind of peſtilence carried off 
the part of them. 

Dilly, after his taking of g, mazched into | 
the el of Saxony, and imſelf maſter of the | 


city of Leipſick ; whereupon the elector entreated king 


ſiege of Magdeburg. 


the palatinate, where he defested a body of Spaniards that 
were come thither to the afliſtance of the imperialiſts; 
and the towns of Openheim, Landau, Spire, and Ger- 


merſheim fubmitted to him. The Saxon troops, in the | 


mean time, made themſelves maſters of Prague, 
other places in Bohemia; but pretending 
tavus had an eye upon the imperial throne, 
to advance into Auſtria : at the fame time, t 


— 


| of her father, being then but ſix years of 
him to come over to their aſ- 


| <xpences they had been at in theſe wars. 


eburg declared for them, which being beſieged | | 
3 Europe, and in the hi 
wards it in order to attempt the relief of the place, ex- 
pecting to be joined by the elector of Saxony; but that 


| Poland, and was fo ſucceſsful, that he obli 
| Cab 2, their ki 

Guſtavus to come to his affiſtance, which he, at length, || i 
m—_ I 


king Guf- | 
they refuſed | 


by ſome pretended-friend : but notwithſtanding the loſs 
of their great leader, the Swediſh generals behaved ſo 
germania to the Swedes : || well; that they obtained a complete victory ; and the war 
continued many years afterwards, in which the Sw 
| were generally victorious, notwithſtandin 
took the important town of Riga, and made himſelf | 
province : he afterwards invaded || hered to the Auſtrians : but the aſſiſtance the Swedes re- 
| ceived from the French, was more than an equivalent for 


the Saxons 
and ſome other German princes changed ſides, and ad- 


the deſertion of the German princes. Guſtavus Adol- 


| phus left only one daughter, namely, the princeſs Chriſ- 


tina, who was proclaimed queen of Sweden on the death 


: where- 
upon the diet of Sweden determined, that 
ſhould be committed to the great officers, who 
with that conduct and fidelity, that the kingdom appeared 
in a flouriſhing condition during her minority, notwith- 
ſtanding they were engaged in a war with ſuch potent 
enemies ; and, at length, concluded a peace upon ho- 


| nourable terms, anno 1648, uſually called, m The 
treaty of Weſtphalia.” By which „ the duchies 
of Bremen and Ferden, the beſt part of Pomerania, the 


| iſle of Rugen, the city of Wiſmar, and the duchy of 
Deuxponts in the palatinate, were allotted to Sweden, 
and 5,000,000 of crowns were given them towards the 
Queen Chriſ- 
tina, one of the greateſt geniuſſes of the age, and one of 
the moſt learned of her ſex, courted by all the princes of 
gheſt reputation for her equitable 
| adminiftration, having reigned till the year 1654, re- 
ſigned the crown in favour of her nephew Charles Guſ- 
tavus, reſerving only a penſion for the ſupport of her 
dignity. After which profeſſed herſelf a Roman 
Catholick, and retired to a convent in Rome, where ſhe 
acquired no leſs eſteem by her works of piety and cha- 
| rity, than ſhe had done before by her excellent conduct 


in the government of her kingdom ; none of the princes 


| of Europe, or men of figure, who viſited that city, 
l — to attend this incomparable queen, daughter 
| The war {till 


the monarch that ever reigned in the north. 


ing between Sweden and Poland, 
Charles Guſtavus (Charles X.) marched in perfon into 
John 
and take re- 
of allegiance 


N 


to quit the ki 
rs 
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-neighbours, concluded a treaty in May 
_— the abbey of Oliva, near Dantzick, whereby 
the Poles relinquiſhed their claim to Livonia, and left 
the Swedes in the entire poſſeſſion of that province; and 
in the ſame month 


mark on the ſame conditions they had on at Roſ- 
child, only the Swedes ceded to the Danes the iſland 
of Bornholm, and the city and territory of Drontheim in | 


Norway. * i 1 
The Swedes afterwards entered into a trea 


| covy, invaded the province of Ingria, 
they concluded a peace with Den- | 


England and Holland againſt France, called the Triple Al- 
Hance ; but on the commencement of the war, anno 1674, 
they entered into an alliance with France, and invaded 
Brandenburg ; but their forces were defeated 5 

elector, who made himſelf maſter of moſt of their terri- 
tories in Pomerania, while the duke of Zell reduced 
Bremen and Ferden, and the Danes recovered ſeveral 
towns in Schonen : the Danes being afterwards defeated 
in ſeveral battles, were compelled to make a ſeparate 
peace with Sweden at St. Germains, which was ſuc- 
ceeded by the treaty of Nimeguen, anno 1678, whereby 
all the territories the Swedes had loſt in this war were 
reſtored them; and king Charles married the princeſs 
Ulrica Eleonora, ſiſter to the king of Denmark. The 


young king had been declared major in the year 1672; 


and the ſtates ſoon after made him as abſolute as an 


ce in Europe, declaring, that the king received his 
— from God, and was — to * but God 
for his actions, reſigning their ſhare in the ge nt 
entirely into his hands; and he ſoon made uſe of the 
powers they had inveſted him with, to reſume all the 
grants his predeceſſors had made of the crown lands, and 
erected a court to enquire into ſuch miſdemeanors as had 
been committed by the great lords, or any other of his 
wealthy ſubjects, and repleniſhed his treaſury by the 
fnes and forfeitures they were condemned in, whereby 
many of the ſenators and great officers, civil and mili- 
tary, were reduced to great diſtreſs. He- alſo lowered 
the coin, and obliged the creditors of the government to | 
be content with half the money that was due to them, 

ſetting a double value upon every piece, paying only 
the value of half a crown where a crown was due. He 
ſeems to have made peace with all his neighbours, in or- 
der to make- war upon the liberties and properties of his 
ſubjects. The lat conſiderable tranſaction he, was con- 
cerned in, was his mediation between the confederates 
and France, and he had the honour of ſeeing a treaty of 
peace nearly concluded between thoſe powers before his 
death, which happened in the month of April 1697, 
leaving one ſon, named Charles, born the 17th of June 
1682, and two daughters, viz. 1. Hedwick Sophia, 
born anno- 681, and afterwards married to the duke of 
Holſtein; and 2. Ulrica Eleonora, born 1688, and 


ing but 16 years of age at the death of 
other, the queen „ was 
by the late king, till his fon Id be 
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compleatly but he was, however, declared 


* uſt 
upon to adj 

the” Dane 

— 


camp: their gen 
by that || had been with him, drew up their men in order of battle, 


| and defended themſelves for ſome time: but the king 


camp where he expected to have met the czar, 
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| march towards Cracow ; which Aug! g a- 
| quainted with, aſſembled his Saxon forces, and the Poles 


1] pay him 1: 
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with him at Travendal, in the month of Auguſt 1 
During the ſiege of Copenhagen, Peter, czar o 


by land, and compelled the Danes to conclude a peace 
QO, 


and in October 
following laid ſiege to Narva; of which king Charles 
receiving advice, embarked his army as ſoon as he had 


| concluded the peace with Denmark, and landing at Per- 


nau in Livonia with 18,000 men, he marched with all 


| his horſe and 4000 foot to Revel, leaving the reſt of his 
with || army to follow him with the artillery and ba 
| before they 


:. but 


— 
generals imagining the whole Swediſh army 


joined him he fell upon the advanced 
the Ruſſians, and drove them before him into the 


entering the Ruffian entrenchments in that pan of 
fled before they knew what forces the king had with him. 


| And, indeed, the czar was not in the camp, but gone 


to aſſemble another army, in order to ſurround the 
Swedes, not doubting but he ſhould have made them all 
priſoners. But, ſurely, ſuch a panic never poſſeſſed an 
army; ſome thouſands of the Ruffians loſt their lives 
without attempting to defend themſelves, and 30,000, of 
them, with the generals at their head, came and implo! 
laying down their arms at his feet, the 
85 ve 1500 men in all the engage 
ment. It is faid, indeed, that the Ruſſian army 
amounted to 100,000 men, and there is no doubt but 
they vaſtly out- numbered the Swedes : but ſuch relations 
are 8 magnified ; few people confine them- 
ſelves to {trict truth, in relating the events of war. 
In the mean time the king of Poland, who lay before 
Riga, raiſed the ſiege, when he underſtood Charles was 
marching that way, leaving his army encamped on the 
ſouth ſhore of the river Dwina, to defend the frontiers 
of Poland 2 the Swedes. This army being com- 
manded by the duke of Courland, a moſt accompliſhed 
general, king Charles met with much greater o 
than he had done at Narva, though enemies forces 
were not more numerous than his. own. The Saxon 
troops m_ wy bravely, and contended long for vic- 
tory ; but king Charles proved victorious, and marched 
into Courland, of which the duke was ſovereign, where 


| he laid that province under contributions. From thence. 


he marched into Lithuania, where leaving a part of his 
forces to aſſiſt prince Saphiea againſt prince Oginſki, 
(theſe great men having drawn the whole province into a 
kind of civil war) he marched with the reſt to the capi- 
tal city of Warſaw, which ed her gates to him, 
king and his friends being fled towards Cra- 
cow. Here he declared to the cardinal primate, who. 
came to attend him, that he would never give peace to. 
Poland till they had elected another king, and began his 
ac 


in his intereſt, determined to give the Swedes battle; 
and the two armies met in the plains of Cliſſaw, almoſt 
in the midway between Warſaw and Cracow, on the 
th of July 1702. The ng of Poland's, army con- 

of Saxons ; and that of the 
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94 
Charles ſoon after left Cracow, and purſued Auguſtus 
cloſely ; but had not advanced far from the city, 

his Porte threw him and broke his thigh ; where- 

upon he was carried back to Cracow, and confined to 
his bed fix weeks, the party of Auguſtus giving out that 
he was dead; and a diet being aſſembled at Lublin, moſt 
of the grandees of Poland came in and took the oaths of 
allegiance to king Auguſtus. In this oath they declared, 
that they never had, nor ever would attempt any thing 
inſt this prince; and the primate cm in among 
the oof, Auguſtus excuſed his taking the firſt part of the 
oath, at which the cardinal bluſhed, but took the latter 


part of it ; and not only this prelate, but a great many 


more who took the oath entire, had given ſufficient reaſon 


to ſuſpe& their fidelity. The reſult of the diet was, 
that they would maintain an army of 50,000 men in 
defence of Auguſtus, and allow les but fix weeks 
time to conſider whether he intended peace or war; but 
that prince having received a reinforcement of 6000 
horſe, and 8000 from Sweden, he overturned all 
their ſchemes, fell upon a body of Saxons commanded 
by general Stenau, who were encamped on the oppoſite 
fide of the river Bug, ſwimming his horſe over that 
river, which ſo terrified the _— that * of * 
run away without waiting to be charged. e City o 
Thorn fit) holding 2 the Swedes, the king laid 
ſiege to it, and as he wore a plain dreſs, was never ſingled 
out by the enemies gunners ; but general Lieven, in a 
laced coat, walking with him, the king perceived the 
ſhot fly very thick, and directed the to walk be- 
hind him, which the general refuſing becauſe the king 
would then be moſt expoſed to the ſhot, his majeſty took 
the general by the arm, and compelled him to walk be- 
hind him, which he had no ſooner done, but a cannon 
ball, which came in flank, ftruck the dead. 
This very much confirmed the king in the notion he en- 
tertained of predeſtination; for his majeſty would have 
been in the very place where the ftood, if he had 
not removed him in that inſtant, with a deſign to pre- 
ſerve him, though this remove happened to prove fatal to 


Rovel, the of Thorn, made a brave defence 
ious Swedes for a month, but was then 


inſt the vi 
iged to ſurrender at diſcretion. The king was fo well 
leaſed with the conduct and courage the governor had 
— in defence of this town, that he F 
own fword, when he was brought priſoner before him, 
and preſented him with a ſum of money. He never 
failed to reward valour, even in his enemies. 

The king next marched to Elbing, which city not 
opening their gates to him fo ſoon as he expected, he 
obliged them to raiſe him 260,000 crowns ; and thus he 
made the conquered towns contribute fo largely to the 
charges of the war, that his own kingdom was very 
little burthened with taxes; whereas other fre- 


n "_ 


In the mean time the cardinal primate, who had a | 


gave him his | 


| 
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| 


to prince Alexander, the third ſon of John Sobieſki ; but he 
refuſed it, ing upon that crown to be his eldeſt 
brother's right. Charles was then adviſed by count 
Piper, his prime miniſter, 1 and all the 
Poles of his „to accept the crown of Poland him - 
ſelf; but his Swediſh majeſty had fo little ambition, that 
he would not comply with the importunity of his friends, 
though the * was at that time entirely in his 
power. The ſelf- denial of theſe two princes in refuſing 
the crown at that time, became the general ſubject of 
converſation, and the admiration of the ſovereigns then 
reigning ; notwithſtanding which, the great actions of 
Charles have ſince been aſcribed by his enemies to his 
inſatiable ambition, or, which is worſe, to his revenge; 
though it does not appear clearly that either of them had 
an _— in the enterprizes he undertook. = | 
His firſt actions can be aſcribed to nothing but pure 
ſelf-defence againſt four powerful monarchs, who confe- 
derated to deprive him of his dominions in his minority, 
and to fecure himſelf againſt the future attacks of his 
neighbours, which could never be effected but by depriving 
them of the power of hurting him. And he might have 
this further motive in endeavouring to depoſe Auguſtus 
and the czar, _— the delivering their ſubjects from 
their tyranny. If was not an uſurper, he was 
certainly an unjuſt poſſeſſor, by breaking through the 
Poliſh conſtitution, and introducing foreign forces into 
that kingdom, and was violently ſuſpected of deſigning 
to render that elective crown hereditary in his family. 
And as to the czar, though he cndeavoured to introduce 
arts and ſciences into Ruſſia, he was nevertheleſs a ty- 
rant; he deſtroyed ſeveral hundred thoutand of his own 
ſubjects in laying the foundation of Peterſburg ; and 
though he reformed his ſubjects in ſome inſtances, he 
—_—_ people a very bad example in others ; being a 
moſt debauched prince himſelf, and endeavouring to 
make others ſo: he would hardly admit an ambaſſador to 
an audience, till he had made him drunk. When Au- 
and the czar met in Livonia, to contrive the ruin 
of Charles, it is ſaid, that after they had diſpatched 
their buſineſs, they were drunk for a week or ten days 
ſucceſſively, and both theſe monarchs allowed themſelves 
ſuch liberties in venereal encounters as can never be de- 
fended in a Chriſtian country, and to which their deaths 
e „ this 
great monarch, king Charles, at the age of 18, obtained 
an entire victory over his appetites and paſſions, before 
he took the field againſt his enemies. He abandoned 
wine, women, and 1 thing almoſt the world calls 
pleaſure, and endured all manner of hardſhips upon the 
moſt laudable motives imaginable, namely, in defence 
of his ſubjects, and to ſecure them againſt the inſults of 
their enemies, and to reſcuc other nations from the tyranny 
of their oppreſſors; and Staniſlaus, the perſon he finally 
recommended to the choice of the Poles, ſeems to have 
been a prince of great virtue and merit, which were the- 
principal motives Charles had to advance him to that 
throne. He is faid alſo to have been a prince of great 
courage, abſtemious, like himſelf, extremely temperate, 
hoſpitable, and generous to his vaſſals and domeſtics; in- 
ſomuch that he was almoſt and every way the 
pro perſon to ſucceed to that throne. He was 
el . 
in the abſence of the cardinal primate, fill 
tended to be neuter, whereupon Staniflaus was crowned 
by the biſhop of Poſna, and the primate, as well as the 


| reſt of . to come in and take 


the oaths of allegiance to him. 


EUROPE.] 
doned the place. The new king fled from his capital 


within fix weeks after he had been proclaimed, and 
joined Charles near Leopold; only the biſhop of Poſna- 
nia, who crowned him, was left behind, being fallen 
ſick, and not able to travel; and as to the Swediſh gar- 
riſon, they retired into the caftle ; ſoon after which Au- 
2 entered the city as a conqueror, and not only 
emanded a contribution from all the inhabitants in gene- 
ral, but ſuffered his foldiers to plunder the primate's pa- 
lace, and the houſes of all the great men who adhered 
to Staniſlaus : the biſhop of Poſnania, after ſeeing his 
palace plundered, was carried away into Saxony, where 
he died, and the Swedes in the caitle were obliged to ſur- 
render themſelves priſoners of war, which Charles was 
no ſooner acquainted with, than he prepared to engage 
the Saxons, who fled before him, and at length over- 
taking general Schulemburg, who commanded the great- 
eſt body of Saxon troops, it was with difficulty that 
general made his eſcape from him into Sileſia, loſing the 
part of his army in the retreat; however, it was 
allowed that Schulemburg,ſhewed a great deal of ſkill in 
iring before the victorious Swede, and preſerving a 


S WW a D E M 


E his army. Auguſtus having now no forces capa- | 
le of making 


inſt Charles, abandoned Poland 
a ſecond time, nt Thos himſelf up in Dreſden, the 
capital of his German dominions, which gave an oppor- 
tunity to Staniſlaus to reſort to Warſaw again, where 
he was folemnly crowned on the 4th of ber 1705, 
dy the citing of Leopold, affifted by ſeveral other 


prelates, the cardinal primate dying at Dantzick about 
this time, having wrote a letter firſt to king Auguſtus, || 


that prince. 

In the mean time the czar having ſent a great rein- 
forcement of troops into Poland, to the aſſiſtance of his 
friend and ally king and Sch the 
Saxon having raiſed another in Saxony, 
with which he joined the Ruffians, a battle was fought at 


Frauenſted on the 12th of February 1706, wherein the | 


Saxons and Ruſſians were again defeated by the Swedes ; 
the Ruſſians threw down their arms and 
mercy, but the Swediſh 
all to be put to death in cold blood to 


the barba- 
rities the Czar had committed in Livenia ; - 


the czar, 


in caſe he 


— — he impoſed on them a tax or contribu- 
tion of 625, rix-dollars 


ſoldier was not to receive his pay. He 


for || 
Renchild ordered them | 
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on his own terms, he immediately ſent him the following 
articles. | | 

1. That Au ſhould for ever renounce the crown 
of Poland, and acknowledge Staniſlaus lawful king, and 
promiſe never to remount the throne, even after the death 
of Staniſlaus. 


— her eps, chahelly fs 
uſſia. 

3. That he releaſe the princes Sobieſki, and all his 
1 | 

4. That he deliver up all deſerters, particularly John 
Patkul ; and that all who tie Ad bs mk and 
been entertained in the Swediſh ſervice, ſhall not be li- 
able to any proſecution. | 

During this treaty Menzikof, general of the Ruſſians, 


entered Poland at the head of 30,000 men, and joined 
Auguſtus, who had ftill a body of 6000 Saxons with. 
him; they attacked the Swediſh Maderfield, who 
commanded 10,000 men near Caliſh, and obtained a. 
compleat victory, for which Auguſtus ſung Te Deum at 
Warſaw ; but in the midſt of theſe rejoi Auguſtus 
received advice that his plenipotentiaries in — had 
agreed to the terms abovementioned, which he found 
himſelf obliged to ratify, or ſee his German dominions 
ruined, as well as Poland: Auguſtus had ſeveral confe- 


{| rences afterwards with Charles, and endeavoured to 


| pro- 
cure better terms; but Charles was ſo incenſed at the 
defeat of his forces under Maderfield, that he made them 
ſtill worſe. He obliged Auguſtus to fend Staniſlaus the 


following letter, viz. 

« SIR and BrRoTHER, 
As I oughtto the directions of the king of 
Sweden, I cannot _—_— — 
perhaps, the 


ma- 


| the price of his liberty, the guards 
who 


more 


the governor of Koniſting caſtle in Saxony, where he 


was confined, to let him eſcape; but the k 
was a mercenary creature, inſiſting that Patkul 
pay dear for the favour, while they were 

came 
and demanded the priſoner, was 
and delivered to four Swediſh officers, 
to the king of Sweden's quarters at Alranſtad, 
remained three months in chains, 
council of war, and condemned to be 
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96 
wherein it was 
north of Livonia, while Auguſtus inveſted Riga in the 
ſouth; and Patkul was at the ſame time ordered to pe- | 


, that the czar ſhould invade the 


netrate into that province, and endeavour to _—_— 
the [nobility of Livonia to the intereſt of the Poles, 
which he attempted without ſucceſs ; the Livonians con- 
tinuing faithful to their king to the laſt, which ſuffici- 
ently nſtrates that they were not hardly uſed by the 
Swedes, as Patkul repreſented ; and at the fame time 
ſhews the heinouſneſs of his crime, in ſpiriting up thoſe 
princes againſt his native country, and endeavouring to 
excite a rebellion againſt his ſovereign. It cannot there- 
fore deſerve cenſure, that king 


' atrocious crimes committed, and pi in for many 
ſpared by the law of nations, as he was ambaſſador from 
the czar; but it is | 
cannot diveſt himſelf of that allegiance he owes his ſo- 
vereign, by accepting any employment from a foreign 


prince; and that if he endeavours the deſtruction of his | 


native country, he will be liable to ſuffer by the laws of 


his _— eſpecially an incendiary, who was the prin- 
cipal oc on of all thoſe calamities the northern nations 


underwent for 20 years and upwards. — The ſentence 


rigour. 
While the king of Sweden remained in 
was attended by ambaſſadors and miniſters from all 
in Europe ; and the allies were terribly afraid he 
would join the French againſt the confederates. The 
duke of Marlborough therefore was ſent 
court to ſound his intentions, by offering him the media- 


tion between the allies and France; but when he found | 


he had only a deſign to mortify the emperor for ſome af- 
received; and that his preſent view was 
depoſing of the czar ; 


ves under a neceflity of complying with; but the 
king having kept that miniſter with him a little while, 
ſent him back to Vienna unhurt. His next demand was, 
houſe of Auſtria ſhould grant their proteſtant 
jects in Sileſia the liberties and privileges were 

to by the treaty of Weſtphalia ; and the Luthe- 

rans thereupon upwards of 100 churches to 


put himſel 


1 


8 


f. 


make 
a e engaged 
in _—_ CO 
the Ruſfi- 
5 = 
could upon his 

followed 


SF 


harles XII. did not 
ſpare him, when he was condemned as a traitor for ſuch | 


years. It was ſaid, indeed, that he ought to have been | 


even at this day, that a man| 


| 
„ he 


by the Britiſh || 


which the Roman Catholicks had taken from | 
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| of von Leer ſhould march that 
way: es apprehending the Coſſacks might be ſup 
preſſed by the Ruffians before he arrived, — wich 
| great expedition towards Kiof on the Boriſthenes, leav- 
ing general Leuenhaup to follow him with a body of 
16,000 men, and convoy a train of artillery and ſeveral 
thouſand ns laden with ammunition and = 
ſions ; but Leuenhaup being ſurrounded in his march by 
| 2 numerous army of Ruffians, commanded by the czar 
in perſon, after he had defended himſelf three days, was 


at laſt compelled to retire, havi 222 of 
provi- 


ing loſt the 
his army, and all his artillery, ammunition 
ſions, and with great difficulty joined the king with the 
remainder of his , which did not amount to more 
than 4000 or 5000. pa alſo having been defeated 
by the czar's forces, joined the king with very few troops; 
and now all communication being cut off between Poland 
and ren Charles could receive neither recruits nor 
proviſions, and part of his army periſhed by hard 
ces, and the rigour of the ſeaſon. 2 
1709, it is faid, he loſt 2000 men in one day, and in 
April following his army did net amount to 18,000 men, 
| beſides Coffacks or Tartars of the Ukrain. In this 
condition, about the latter end of May, he laid ſiege to 
Pultowa, which lies in the latitude of 50, about 40 
miles eaſt of 2 in which = czar had a 
great magazine, taking whereof les hoped to 
[ furniſh himſelf 1 9 and open a way Ta 
cow; but here it was the czar ſurrounded him with a 
numerous army, and obtained that decifive victory, 
| which obliged him to take refuge in Turkey. 
| The king arriving at Bender, a Turkiſh province of 
| Beſſarabia, was entertained as a ſovereign prince by the 
Baſſa of the province. He had before written a letter 
to the grand ſeignior from Oczakc w, deſiring his protec- 
tion, and that he would enter into an alliance with him 
| againſt Ruffia, which was dated July 13, 1709. To 
this he did not receive an anſwer till fix months after- 
ie anſwer, in relation to the 
with Ruſfia ; however, a guard was or- 
dered to attend him wherever he thought fit, and a ſupply 
of 5oo dollars a day ordered him, as long as he remained in 
"ky = 1 which was but a ſcanty allowance, confidering 
1500 people to maintain out of it; ſo many 
having made their from the Ruſſians the 
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been made 
| vizir, who com- 
manded the Turks, had not to accept the terms of- 
| fered by the Ruſſians, rather than venture a battle with 
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This prince has been ſeverely cenſured for 2 
ſo long in Turkey, and obſtinately expoſing himſelf 

kis faithful followers to ſuch imminent dangers, without 
any proſpect of ſucceſs. 

But as to the firſt two years of his reſidence there, it 
is evident he made uſe of that time, in order to induce 
the Turks to join his forces, and affiſt him in the invaſion 
of Ruſſia; and when the Porte had made peace with the 
czar, he did not care to appear in Sweden in that forlorn 
condition he was reduced to, when he had a little before 
been able to awe moſt of the powers of Europe, and 
might, if he had been as ambitious as his enemies repre- 
ſented him, have erected an empire equal to that of 
Alexander's. Fallen from this height of power, he 
choſe rather to die by the hands of the Turks, than re- 


turn, ſtripped of all his conqueſts, to Sweden. He 


could have no hopes, indeed, of ſubduing the numerous 
forces that attacked him at Bender with the few people 
that were with him ; but death was what he ſought ra- 
ther than an —_— life, and to die fighting, the 


height of his ambition, when he could be ſerviceabe to 


the world no longer. 


All the world admires his bravery and conduct in the 


beginning of his when, young as he was, he de- 
fected himſelf againſt 5 
the war home to their own doors. Nor can he be con- 


demned for continuing the war till he had difabled them 


from playing the fame game again, and delivered their | 


ſu the tyranny and oppreſſion they groaned 
— 2 thus far he — be applauded, I ecially 
when it is evident he had no intention to enlarge his own 
dominions, or aſcend the throne of an depoſed 
and refuſed it, when he was offcred the throne of 
Poland, and that kingdom was then in his power. His view 
feems to have been to reform mankind, as well as to de- 
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| of countenancing the pretender, in order to pre 
| tisfaction for Bremen and Ferden, which the 
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 fa- 
erians 


had poſſeſſed themſelves of; the Engliſh were fatisfied 
queen Eleonora had no ſuch view, and ſent a fleet into 
the Baltic, therefore, to protect Sweden againſt the Ruſ- 


their mutual intereſt not to contribute to render him fill 
greater. The Danes alſo agreed to reſtore to Sweden all 


this treaty, obliged to 
the Sound, as well as 


from Turkey, to ſettle an account of the that 
had been advanced to the late king Charles, which bei 


the 

* 

of 

the month of 

ficer near Naum 

carried off ; and 

| took a and 
wine oF rhe logs or at leaſt 
countenanci 

tisſied wi apologies 

they did i 

reaſon of thei i 

declaration of war agai 

before the commencement 

to take notice, that Frederick 
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the laſt treaty with Pruſſia, the Swedes, who, in 


* thereof, were to receive a ſum of money; 
uitted all claim to "the dutchy of Stetin. The P 
fe, was to ſettle matters with the czar; but, at 
length, es was done i in Auguſt 17212 on the following 
terms: Ingermania, Livonia, part of Carelia, the 
2 I, Dagoe, and Maens, together with the terri- 
'Wiburg in Finland, were ceded to the czar. 
The reſt of this laſt province was reſtored, and the czar 
TE d to pay the court of 8 
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| 


| both ſea and land ſervice; ſhould take an oath of fidelity | 
to the ſovereign, the kingdom, and the ſtates; that no 
colonel ſhould, on pain of death, march a ſingle ſoldier 
from the place he is quartered in, without orders from 
the king given in the ſenate : that once in thiee years a 
diet ſhould be held, and oftener if the public good re- 
quires it: that the nobility of Sweden ſhould have the 
liberty of electing their N marſhal: that the nobility 
in the German and other provinces, ſubject io Sweden, 
| as ſoon as the war is „ ſhould be reinſtated in their 
| antient privileges : and, laſtly, that the enjoyment of 


den 2,000,000 of crowns. 

Swedes were, however, to have the liberty of buy- 
ing corn annually, without paying g any 0s, "Bay 
amount of 50,000 rubles, in the markets of 


ted pro- — 
vel, and Wiburg; and the inhabitants of the ce 


vinces were to enjoy their antient privi ll aud be 4 | 


lowed the free exerciſe of their reli — 


In the ear 1720, Frederick, prince of 
Heſſe-Caſſel, huſband to the 8 4 nce her ac- 
ceſſion had been generaliſſimo K Sw Sweden, was, with the 


conſent of that princeſs, and the ſenate, raiſed to the 
throne. The principal difficul in this, was, that * 
had been 44 in the refo religi gon ; whereas L u- 
theraniſm was tlie eſtabliſhed. religion kingdom; 
but upon the queen's declaring that he RF per embrace 
the latter, he was on the 14th of May crowned. 

In order, however, to ſęt boynds to the prerogative, 
which had in the two late reigns been 1 * to abſo- 
lute power, a capitulation was dra va committee 
appointed for that purpoſe, Tegel . him before 


— coronation. be TIES that the new 


it, were: 
ſhould profeſs publicly the Lutheran. religion: that 
he Band employ none but Tuch as were of. the fame re- 
— that the exerciſe of any other ſhould be prohi- 
bited, except in the houſes of forei n, miniſters: that the 
king Would conduct himſelf according to the form of of 
cls eſtabliſhed after the death of the late king: 
affairs of importance ſhould not be tranſacted in the 
privy-council, but in the ſenate, and in the, reſpective 
colleges : that the ſtates ſhould always be at liberty to 
demand the aſſembling a diet: that civil officers, 4 
all military ones, from a colonel upwards, ſhould be at 


the diſpoſal of the ſenate : that no perſon ſhould be de- | 


proves of his poſt without a formal trial : that, the king 
Id not intermeddle in what. concerns. the privileges 
of the four colleges, but leave every thing of that kind 
- = adjuſted 2m amon nf themſelves : that the power of 
taxes, and diſpoſing. of the public moneys | 
by ln the ſenate, and. the — colleges: that 
. "ould be in the ſervice of _—_ 
ore officers than are. abſolutely neceſſary, ſho 
emp ed in his majeſty's German provinces.: — the 
ng ſhould not. make over his German, daminians. during. 


his * nor, if he had any children, bequeath them 
eo any one of the Heſle family. that the ſupreme autho- 
rity ſt uld at all _ ped mg. 8 dee be. in the 
ſenate : that the king Th ould. not, oh 
have the ſucceſſion n bed ye foes 
tg have the deep of el their monarch, in 2 
—— 2 his life, Foy a It Fee in Wy own male iſſue 
by the pre lent queen: 
coins ſhould be the .. 28 12 
37 the right of pore — ny 
* A8 at that the ſhould, not revoke 
penſions, or ger optiate to himſelf any, Lim 0 
ions or charitable uſes ; KL 
jy to adviſe any thing « 4% jon — 


to 
majeſty ſhoult cl cauſe him to be L 


high Nein; that no rd ſhoul d be, for: 
come declared major, or 


own hands, before he 7 111 L. 
that the ſtates ſhould" age be 
ſhould be made without 


appr mob. vers. 
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a view to the ſucceſſion of Ruſſia, to which 


3 


its full rights and privileges ſhould be reſtored to every 
town. 

The queen of Sweden dying without iſſue, anno 1741, 
the diet by Sweden took into t — conſideration the no- 
minating a ſucceſſor to his late majeſty, for which ho- 
nour there ed four candidates, viz. 1. The 
duke of Holitein-Gottorp, ſupported by many of the no- 
bility, rg by a ſtrong party amongſt the burgeſſes, as 
| well as b ob whole * of peaiants: the ſecond was 
prince Frederick of Heſſe-Caſſel, nephew to the king, 
for whom all the clergy declared : the third was the 

prince of who had a very conſiderable par 
and, the fourth, the duke of Deuxponts, who is Ae of 
| the royal family of Sweden, and had but a ſmall party. 
| After very warm debates, the duke of Holſtein was. de- 
clared ſucceſſor, in the month of October 1742, by a 
majority of two votes only; and deputies were named, 
to offer him, on certain conditions, the reverſion of the 
crown, in hopes he might induce the czarina to reſlore 
the grand dutchy of Finland. But before they arrived 
at Peterſburg, he had embraced the Greek religion, with, 
ſo he had 
a claim of hereditary right. This ſcheme failed 
of producing its defired effect, was followed by. conſe- 
quences that were equally unavoidable. and unexpected: 
tor the peaſants. that had expreſſed ſuch unanimous. af. 
* „* the houſe of Holſtein, 
zeal and unanimity to eſpouſe the intereſt of the prince 
of Denmark, * — the clergy were — 145 
likewiſe inſiſted an the calling to a ſevere — 
generals that had the forces in the 
campaigns; and thoſe very perſons that had 
greateſt warmth in promoting the war with R 
equally "lhe man in — the — 
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jeſty | 
28 at Abo. Theſe, at laſt, ended in a 


Adolphus, F rederick, adminiſtrator of Holſtein, and bi- 
ſhop of ubeck, ſucceſſor to the crown ; and in this — 
the P whe top dels 


: ; 
Stockholm, — —ê but at laſt the; 
n thoſe immediate adv „which were 
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S W E 
ment, in which one of the ſenators, at the head of the 
king's troops, was mortally wounded, the rebels were to- 
tally defeated, obliged to lay down their arms, and ſub- 
mit to the king's mercy, which was extended to them in 


EUROPE.} 


the moſt ample degree. But this extraordinary inſtance 
of royal clemency did not ſoften the reſentment of the 
ts againſt two unfortunate noblemen, viz. count 
wenhaup and baron Buddenbrook, who, to fatisfy 
them, had been condemned for want of ſucceſs in the 
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elegant account, in a letter to a friend, dated Stockholm, 
| 3d June, 1774. 

„ Adolphus, the late ſovereign, wawa weak man, and 
under him the democratical authority attained its utmoſt 
heighth. Phe royal revenue was very inadequate to his 
dignity, and his weight in the ſcale of government incon- 

rable and defpiſed. | 

In this ſituation Guſtavus the Third ſucceeded to 
the crown. He poſſeſſed the ſame advantage over his 


two laſt campaigns, and whoſe execution was demanded |} two immediate predeceſſors, which his preſent majeſty, 


with ſuch heat, that the king could not refuſe it. Lieu- |; 


tenant- general baron Buddenbrook ſuffered firſt on the 
16th of July in the ſame year ; but field marſhal Lewen- 


haup made his eſcape, yet was ſoon after retaken; and 
notwithſtanding the nobility and clergy were inclined to 
ſpare his life, the peaſants remained ſtill inflexible, and 


to his ſentence, be- 
palace till thefe 


1 
it 


Holſtein, and who beſides: was not 2 little mortifre& on 


being fet afide to make way for the 
began to make ſuch vaſt military pre- 


parations as ſeemed to beſpeak a deſign of invading Swe- |j; 
den, and which for ſome months, not only am the ||. 


z yet the czarina found means to 
o— —. roundly to the courts of 

n, that ſhe would maintain 
the election ſhe had with the whole force of her 
empire. Fo eſtabliſh the peace of the kingdom more 
t highly requiſite that the new 
„and accordingly he eſ- 
Irica, ſiſter to the king of 
already three ſons. He ſuc- 


king Frederick, anno 1751. || them, who plainly evinced the vaſt i 


| Adolphus ſoon found that his new dignity was to him 


and upon Ruſfia's making a peace with Pruffia, the 
Swedes likewiſe conciliated matters as well as could. 
After a reign of tumult, commotion, and this 
monarch died of chagrin, in the 1771, and was ſuc- 


ceeded by his ſon Guſtavus of Hol the 
preſent reigning monarch, who was born in 1746, and 
married to the prin of Denmark in 1766. In 
the commencement of the reign of Guſtavus a very re- 


markable revolution in Sweden, of which a| 


George the Third of England, did oves his, on his ac- 
ceſſion; that is, he was born in the country over which 


he reigned, and ſpoke the language perfectly. The 


Swedes, who ſince the year 1720, had ſeen only foreign- 
ers on the throne, were c to have, once more, a 
king from among, themſelves ; and I have been ſhewn 


| finee my arrival here, feveral filver medals ffruck to com- 


memorate this Happy æra; on the reverſe of which is 
this mfcription, Fadern's land et, It is my native land. 

If one may credit the accounts given of the Tate 
procedures of government while veſted in the ſenate, it 


vas high time to redreſs the injuries they did the ſtate, 


; which ſuffered ter evils from the irreſolutions, the 
delays, the diviſions of a large aſſembly, than it can even 
undergo from an abſolute monarch. Time had matured 
theſe ſeeds of diffatisfaftion, and a young prince, be- 
— his ſubjects, was ready to take advantage of 


«© On the fath of Au 1772, this extraordi 
event was 5 Sou put Lu er to the — 
thoſe prerogatives ſhe had loft for more than half a con- 
'tury. The king's ſecrecy, addreſs, and diſſimulation, in 
ſo dangerous and critical a juncture, far ſurpaſſed what 
might have been expected from: his age. It is ſaid only 
five perſons in the kingdom were entruſted with the de- 
ſign, which was carried into execution with as much. vi- 
as it had been planned with ity and judgment. 
The ſoldiery and the people were ſucceffively gained by 
| the eloquence with which the ing addvefſced 


quality, in popular commotionsand public affairs, Very 
— be 


1 The 
legiance to prince, and 
throughout the kingdom.” 

and the power which an orator has over 


% Whene'er he ſpeaks, heav'n, how the Iiſt ning throng 
«© Dwell on the melting muſic of his 1 

« His arguments are th emblems of his mien, 

« Mild, but not faint ; and forcing, tho“ ſerene : 
„And when the pow'r of eloquence he'd try, 

4 Here light'nings ftrike you, there ſoft beczes ſigh.” 


CHAP. 


too A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


CHAP. vn. 


a 


The EMPIRE of GREAT RUSSIA. 


% 


W pire, which is deemed the moſt extenſive in 
f the univerſe, and which is larger than all the 
other dominions in Europe taken collectively. The 
boundaries are at a prodigious diſtance from each other, 
VIZ. 


Northern boundary, Frozen Ocean. 
Eaftern ditto, - - Chineſe Empire. 
| | Indoſtan, 
Perſia, 
. Caſpian and 


It lies between the 47th and 72d deg. of north lat. 
and between the 234 and 65th deg. of caſt long. At 
leaſt thoſe are the limits at preſent known to hers, 
the abſolute extent of ſome parts being unknown, and 
conſequently the real boundaries not yet aſcertained. 
. Theeaſtern parts are but little frequented, and confe- 
guently but little known, on account of the depredations 
and incurſions of the moſt ſavage tribes of the Tartars ; 
and the northern parts have. been leſs viſited, by reaſon 
that the greateſt part of the year they are almoſt inacceſſi- 
ble from the extremity of the cold. 
This received the name of M from the 
tiver Moſco, which gave name likewiſe to the city of 
Moſcow, once the metropolis of the whole empire. It 
hath likewiſe been called White Ruſſia, on account of 
the ſnow with which it is covered the greateſt part of the 
year ; but at preſent it is uſually diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Great Ruſſia. 

This extenſive empire is divided into fix grand divi- 


Livonia and Ingri: 

Muſcovy Proper, or Weſtern Ruffia. 
Eaſtern Muſcovy, or Ruſſia. | 

Muſcovite Tartary. - 5 

Ruſſian Lapland, and Nova Zembla. 

The countries diſmembered from Poland. 


Theſe grand diviſions are ſubdivided into a 
ber of provinces, which include ſeveral kingdoms, 
duchies, &c. which have been ſubdued at different pe- 
riods, and annexed to the imperial crown of Ruſſta. 


SECT. I. 
"I == pans of this vaſt empire is flat and 
eve! owrks the north indeed ix is very rough; 
and contains many mountains, particularly thoſe called 
Zimnopoias, or the Girdle of the Earth, which are ſup- 
poſed to be the Monte: 1 — or Hyperborean moun- 


tains of the antients. Many large tracks are totally 
barren, and incapable of receiving any kind of cul- 


tufe. A | ll . . 
ra — — the Fry rent 


the middle of 


parts of a country of 


extent; 2 country, which ſtretches from 
the temperate, almoſt to the extremity of 
| * 


E enter now upon the deſcription of an em- 


ſome places is covered near three quarters of a 
| ſnow and ice, and by the 
| perſons annually periſh, 
| the 
| lakes, 
[time at St. Peterſb 


| GE wes in the courſe of 
that 


nums- | 


{| tion I have obſerved the fpicula flying 


more than two months above the horizon without ſet- 


ting. The principal, and moſt important parts of the 
empire, however, are exceedingly cold. The ground in 
with 
ſeverity of the man 

or are maimed. This — 


ſets in about the latter end of Auguſt, and continues to 


month of May, in which interval moſt of the rivers, 
&c.. are frozen to a great depth. A very learned 
ious clergyman, who reſided a conſiderable 
ſays, in a letter to a reverend 
prelate, It is almoſt difficult for an inhabitant of our 
. temperate climate to have any idea of a cold ſo z it 
may perhaps help to give ſome notion of it to tell, that 
when a perſon walks out in that ſevere weather, the cold 
makes the eyes water, and that water freezing h in 
little iſicles on the eye-laſhes. As the common | 
uſually wear their beards, you may ſee them hanging at 
the chin like a ſolid lump of ice; yet by the way, the 
advantage of the beard, even in that ftate, to protect the 
glands of the throat, is worth obſervation ; and the fol- 
diers who do not wear their beards, are obliged to tie a 
handkerchief under their chins to ſupply their place. 
From this account it may be eaſily imagined, that the 
parts of the face ene | 
frozen; and it may ſeem ſtrange, what is a certain fact, 
that the party himſelf does not know when the freezing 
begins, but is commonly. told of it firſt by ſomebody 
who meets him, and calls out to him to rub his face with 
ſnow, the uſual way to thaw it. It is alſo remarkable 


that the 2 ever after 
moſt liable to be frozen agai 


In ſome ſevere winters I have ſeen ſparrows, though 

a hardy bird, quite numbed by the intenſe cold, and un- 
able to fly; and I have heard that the drivers, who fit on 
their loaded carriages, have ſometimes been found frozen 
to death in that poſture ; the ſeaſons, however, are ſel- 
dom ſo ſevere, and that ſeverity laſts but a few days; 


1 3 winter 
getting drunk with ſpirituous 
the 22 and periſh by the 


poor wretches 
liquors, fall down 
cold before any one 
Again, the ſame ingenious 
the thermometer has at 25 
water thrown up into the air 


ſays, © When 
deg. below o, boiling 
an engine, ſo as to 


ſpread, falls down perfect dry, intoice. I have 
made an experiment — ike this, by throwing the 


water out of a window two pair of ſtairs high. A pint 
bottle of common water I have found frozen into a ſolid 
piece of ice in an hour and a quarter : during the opera- . 
s the exte- 
rior part of the water full an inch, or an inch and a half 
long, where form the c ization: the gr 

length of theſe ſpiculas is remarkable, and ſeems to be 
cauſed by the intenſeneſs of the cold. A bottle of ſtrong 
ale has been frozen in an hour and a half, but in this 
ſubſtance there is always about a tea-cup full in the mid- 
dle unfrozen, which is as ftrong and inflammable as 
brandy or ſpirits of wine. I never faw or 
rum to ſolid ice, F have ſeen ice thin 
in both, when put in a ſmall flat phial : the phials I made 
uſe of for the experiment were the common bottles, in 
which there had been lavender water, It may not be fo- 


| Feign to theſe inſtances to- mention an experiment 


made 
by: 


1 
| 
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breadth, having the country of Carelia on the north, the | The wild beafts in this country are much the ſame as 


on the weſt, the province of Vologdaon || thoſe: already deſcribed in land, Norway, Sweden, 
— 2 Creek, codencttion — &c. ſuch as * roo . 1 7 


city-of that name, on the north; that of Zelmoſa, on | 4 ner 
e Are 1 
others of note, on the weſt; and laſtly, the Suir, | uirrels. 
which carries the waters out of this lake into that of La- In the ſouthern provinces are bred 
= On the ſouth of that of Onega is that called the | 
hite Lake, about 20 from it, which diſ- Goats, 1 
charges itſelf inta ĩt by the river Coeſchea, and is about Small horses Sheep, 
half the ſize of it. Along the coaſts of Onega are 4 horſes, | 
ſeveral The whole empire abounds with poultry, wild-fowl,. 
the | game, birds of prey, &c. 
four | The different parts of this vaſt country are plentifully 
gives nam | ſupplied with various kinds of fiſh, by means of the 
a — Narthern Ocean, ow a 
4 , | tic ; lack 
various than the climate. The ſouthern Provinces pro- Gulph of Finland, Caſpian Sea, 
duce © 


and innumerable lakes, rivers, rivulets, &c. Theſe pro- 
duce immenſe quantities of falmon, trout, pike, ttus- 
4 geon, and belugo, which latter is a large fiſh, of whoſe 
roe the beſt caviare is made. x] | 
| The ſummer's heat hatches innumerable inſets in the 
ſand, moraſſes, foreſts, &c. and they are indeed very 
troubleſome throughout the whole empire. Some are 
like thoſe before deſcribed in the northern countries of 
Europe which we have already conſidered ; and others 
P 
to have been aſſigned to any partie pecies, 

rr | 


« The fat manure with heav'nly fire is warm d, 

. 
. turn he Ls 
6 Lane rate end. gon niet in deb end; 

« Short of their limbs, a lame imperfect birth, 

„One half alive, and one of lifeleſs earth.” _ 


deeper root. 
„When high. Jove his ſharp artill'ry forms, 
INS agazine of ſtorms ; 

c Tn winter's bleak uncomfortable reign, 
% A ſnowy inundation hides the plain; 

_ .<< He ſtills the winds, and bids the ſkies to fleep, 
« "Then the ſilent tempeſt thick and deep; 
| . the mountain tops are cover'd o'er, 


* And one bright waſte hides all the works of men; 

The circling ſeas alone abſorbing all, | heavy, 

* Drink the diſſolving fleeces as they fall.“ hand with a blackiſh colour; it 

Ten: | 2 and melts quickly in the fire 

ij. Pure lead is ſeldom found in the 
ores 


Tue on: time, in many is 
* of different kinds; for 
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EUROPE.) Emyrzaz of GREAT RUSSIA. 'fo3 
Three other internal lakes, and many fmal! rivers, like- |} it ſo neceſſary for the preſervation of their cattle, that fa- 
wiſe greatly contribute to the advantage of this province, || thers and mothers teach it their children, fo that there 
by facilitating the inland navigation. Livonia, from || is ſcarce ur 1 but is a forcerer. "They all obſerve 
north to ſouth, is 150 miles in length ; and from eaſt to || certain ſuperſtitious ceremonies, by which they think to 
weſt, where broadeſt, about 110 mules. | elude the effects of it, upon which account it is, that 
This province, „err marſhy in ſome || they never kill any beaſt, but they caſt ſorhewhat of it 
laces, is in general very tiful, vlentifully producing || away ; nor never make a brewing but they ſpill ſome 
, corn, cattle, paſture grounds, &c. | part of it, that the ſorcery may ot. 1 that. The 
Livonians, about the twelfth century, were in- || have alſo a cuſtom of rn! it children, i 
volved in Pagan ſuperſtitions, and with reſpect to their || during the firſt fix weeks after their birth they chance to 
manners were ferocious and fa to a great degree. || be fick or troubled with fits, when they think © the 
They were brought to embrace chriſtianity by their neigh- || cauſe to ariſe from the name given them at their baptiſm 
bours the Germans, who, however, 1 not being proper for them; wherefore they give them atio- 
ſword to convince their new converts. | ther; but as this is not only a fin, but a crime, which the 
Livonia was held as a fief of the empire, magiſtrate ſeverely puniſhes, they 'uſe their utmoſt en- 
A deavours to conceal the practice of it. | a 
s they are ſtubborn in their ſuperſtitions, ſo are thi 
N n —_— CO to,whi 
we have a very p concerning an ole 
country fellow. — 9 fates els 
enough, to lie along upon the ground to receive his pu- 
niſhment, and de la Barre pitying his almoſt de- 
| crepid age, having ſo far interceded for him, as that his 
againſt the Poles, Ruffians, and many other of their |} corporal puniſhment ſhould be changed into a pecuniary 
neighbours, In the 16th century, Al of Braden- || mul& of about fifteen or fixteen-pence, he thanked her 
burgh, became a Lutheran, which occaſioned a ſeparation || for her kindneſs, and faid, that for his part, being an 
old man, he would not introduce novelty, nor | 
1535, the principal part of the Livonians declared for || the cuſtoms of the country to be altered, but was 
tiſm, notwithſtanding the menices and intrigues || to receive the chaſtiſement which his predeceffors 
of the emperor Charles the Fifth. | I not thought much to undergo, put off his cloaths, laid 
This fine country hath alternately been ravaged by the || himſelf upon the ground, and received the blows accord- 
Germans, Ruffians, Poles, and Swedes. In 1660, by || ing to his condemnation. mn 
the treaty of Oliva, it was entirely ceded to the Swedes, his is accounted no puniſhment, but an ordinary 
who kept poſſeſſion of it till the beginning of the preſent || chaſtiſement in Livonia. For the people, being of an 
— when during the wars of Charles XII. the Ruſ-incorrigible nature, muſt be with that ſeveri 
fians ſubdued the e duchy of Livonia, as well as || which would elſewhere be inſupportable. They are not 
Nyſtadt. | 


confirmed to Ruſſia by || permitted to make purchaſe, and to prevent their ſa 
| We) doing, they have only ſo much ground to manage,” us 
ve peaſants of Livonia are of conſti- will afford them a ſubſiſtance. Yet will they venture to 
to undergo hardſhips, but even at this time || cut down wood in fome places of the foreſts, and having 

: ity ; they || ordered the ground, ſow wheat in it, which they hide in 
| pits under to be ſecretly fold. When they are 
taken in or any other fault, they make them ſtrip 
| themſelves naked down to the hips, and to lie down upon 
| the ground, or are tied to a poſt, while one of their com- 


In the year 1234, 8 
Pruffian, or knights of the Teutonic order; when in 


conjunction, they maintained * and b wars 
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| | rades beats them with a ſwitch, or holly wand, till the 
marriage | blood comes of all fides; eſpecially when the maſter ſays, 
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| riouſl 2 rocks, that a miſt or vapour continually 
| aſcen rom its foam, which, when 72 
„d 


be intercepted beams mix'd with the ſhade 
| © Of temper'd æther, and refracted light, 
f A © Paints the fair rainbow charming to the ſight.” 
he Daniſh peaſants, who formerly ſettled here, are || | | 
ſtill diſtinguiſhable from the S inhabit Nieſlat or Newfort, is a ſtrong fortreſs on the banks of 
their habits, cuſtoms, manners, &c. During the che Nerva, near where. it iſſues out of the lake Peibus. 
ſiege of Revel, 50,000 of the inhabitants died of the Weiſenburg, on the river Weiſs, about 20 miles weſk 
plague, which was r the want of roam, of Nerva, is another ſtrong fortificatian. | 
oper proviſions, &c. as many of the country people Thirty miles ſouth of Weiſegburg is Weſſeſtein, au- 
ad taken ſhelter in K | | | ather ſtrong fortreſs, fituated in the midſt of a moraſs. 
Narva is ſituated on river Nerva, which divides |} Tolſburg, a ſmall fea-port town, on the gulph of 
Livonia from Ingria. It was originally built by Walde- Finland; at the mouth of the river Semſteback, is about 
mar II. king of Denmark, taken by John Baſilowitz, || go miles diſtant from Nerva, to the eaſt. | 4 
cane of 1 Y the Swedes, and |} Badis, or Padis, a fort ſeated on the river Aſſa, about 


finally 9 Peter the Great, in the year 1700. | 
u | 


5 20 miles from Revel, to the weſt. 
revinus to its | 


' Hapfal, or Hapſel, is ſituated on a ſmall gulph of the 
| Baltic, to which it gives its name, over-againſt the iſle 
Jof Dagho, about 30 miles from Revel, to the ſouth-eaſt. 
2 the fee of a biſhop, and ſubject to the 
| Danes; but in 1572 it was taken by the Ruſſians. T 
Swedes ſeized 4 5 — 3 


1581, and it became again ſubject to 
inning of this century. | 
Lehal ftands alſo on the ltic, or rather on the g. 


riſoners, with 190 pieces of cannon and mortars, 171 
e S the army, 
Ke. &c. A late Engliſh traveller, in ſpeaking of this 
victory, ſays, * That afterwards Peter moſt ſeverely re- | 
nged the diſhonour of his arms, on that unfortunate || at the mouth of the river Parnaw, 6s miles from. 

day when r 222 It is a ſmall city, but a place- 
wretched inhabitants into tt remote parts of his „a great quantity of corn, eſpecially, being 
dominions, (Aftrachan). They yet ſhew the baſtion hence for the Netherlands. It Ny ras — 
where he gave the aſſault, and it is faid that on his en- || new city, and was formerly one of the Hans-Towns. 
i Swediſh commandant n but owes its chiefly to 

ve of ſuch an event, | 3 though it is built only of timber, as well as 

ack » FeproaChing him for his re- || the houſes and churches. The Polanders made this 
to his ſovereign's intereſt, and for having been || capital of one of their palatinates, when it 
; ir juriſdiction. It became ſubject to the 

owing curious account || 1617, after it had been taken and retaken many times in 
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Swoles , ſyent much in cepairing it, when in their poſ- 
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could not reſtore it to its former ſtrength : 
— Ruſhans, who have it now, much im- 
proved it. | 
)..-LETTEN. 


THE diſtrict of Letten is bounded on the eaſt by 
Ruſſia, on the weſt by the Baltic, on the ſouth, and 


ſouth-weſt, by the river Dwina; and on the north by | 


ſtonia. The principal cities and towns are as follow: 
_— is the — not only of Letten, but of all 
Livonia. Yet a very late and accurate traveller, in 
ſpeaking of it, ſays, My ſtay in this city has been ra- 
ther regulated by caprice, than ſtrictly proportioned to 
the number of objects it — either to elegant 
amuſement or inſtruction. It would be hard to have 


found a ſpot more deſtitute of any natural beauties and 


ad van „to induce an adventurer to fix in, than is 
that where Riga ſtands. Deep barren ſands inveſt it 
round on every fide, and a traveller who regulated his 
ideas of the province by that part of it he ſaw here, 
would accufe thoſe authors of groſs impoſition who have 
called Livonia the granary of the north. It was com- 
merce which — gave birth to the place; and the 
genius of which ftill protects and enriches it. The 
river Dwina is an inexhauſtible ſource of plenty, and 
amply makes amends for every other deficiency. It runs 
a vaſt length into the-interior parts of Poland, and con- 

down all the articles of trade exported from hence. 
Timber is one of the chief, and I am aſſured, that many 
of the largeſt trees do not arrive, in Riga, within two 
yu being cut near Bender, on the banks of the 

i 


eſter, from whence they are drawn over the ſnows, in 
winter, to the Dwina, and brought down the enſuing 


_ - 

This city is ſituated in a * the weſtern 
bank of the river Dwina, ſix miles above the mouth of 
it, which makes a commodious harbour from the gulph 
af the Baltic, called, from thence, the gulph of Riga, 
though by ſome the gulph of Livonia. The city is 120 
miles di - from Ravel to the ſouth, and 165 from 
Narva to the ſouth-weſt. It was founded about the lat- 


ter end of the twelfth century, and, in 1215, was made | 
2 metropolitan fee by pope Innocent III. It was for | 


ſome time the ſeat of the grand maſter of the Teutonic 
order, and afterwards entered into the ——— 4 
and was for ſeveral years a free town under the-pro | 

of the emperors of Germany. In the 16th century the 


reformation was-introduced into this city, and made, 'in || 


ime, ſo-great a progreſs, that all the citizens 

Lutheran religion, and drove away the 

eſtates they ſeized. The Teutonic knights 

whom had -alſo.declared for the  reforma- 

ion, after the example of thoſe of Pruffia, ſided with 

rs, who revolted againft their archbiſhop; and 
"fore 
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Riga; but after a of ſeven months he was obliged 
to 2 The Lhd attempted this city again in the 
” of this century, with no better ſucceſs ; but at 
| laft, the 23th of July, 1710, they took it, having 
| thrown 8000 bombs into it, which reduced it almoſt to 
a heap of rubbiſh. The plague, which afflicted it after- 
wards, carried off above 6000 inhabitants. A great 
many families had left the city before it ſurrendered. 
trade which this city carries on with England, Hol- 
| land, and the towns of the Baltic, renders it extremely 
| populous, and very conſiderable. There are in the town 
almeſt as many ſhops as houſes. Proviſions are here very 
plentiful, and cheap. There arrive at Riga yearly above 
1000 veſlels laden with corn, hemp, flax, pitch, tar, 
planks, furs and ſkins of all forts, Ruffian leather, aſhes 
to make ſoap and glaſs, &c. All theſe merchandizes are 
tranſported by ſea to-England, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, and other countries; and exchanged for the com- 
modities .of the more ſouthern climates. They reckon 
that above 1000 merchantmen arrive every year in the 
of Riga. This city, though large, is well forti- 
ed; having ſtrong walls, bulwarks, and a very large 
trench = land fide, and a ftrong caſtle on the river, 
where the governer-general of Livonia reſides: there is 
alſo a fort oppoſite the town, on the other fide of the 
river; it is called fort Kobber, or Kobruns. The har- 
bour is ſecurely guarded by the Dunamond fort, or, as 
it 1s called, the Dunamunder-Schans, ſeated about fix 
miles below the city, near the mouth of the river Dwina, 
as its name declares ; and is a fortreſs of great impor- 
tance, commanding the paſſage to Riga, ſo that, with- 
out leave from the governor, no ſhip can fail thither. 
Concerning the inhabitants of Riga, the celebrated 
Dr. Cook, who was many years a phyſician to the em- 
preſs of Ruſſia, gives us the following particulars : The 
inhabitants of are a frank kind of people, and very 
polite to ſtrangers; they live by their trade, and have by 
their policy kept up hitherto a ſhare of liberty. Their 
city is governed by four magiſtrates, and they have alſo 
a great number of counſellors and a ſyndic. Their ma- 
giltrates have a falary annexed to their office, and they 
are not permitted to trade during their maglracy, which, 
Sou elective, may continue as long as they live, pro- 
vided they pleaſe their council. They have great power 
in the city, but if any think they have not got juſtice, 
| they appeal to St, Peterſburg, and frequently get the 
| magiſtrates” ſentence reverſed. The women are very 
pretty, rather inclinable ta be fat, but fine agreeable fea- 
| tures; the unmarrjed women are kept in very good order, 
but it is ſaid, that after marriage they do not pay a great 
| regard to chaſtity, againſt which they offend not by 
ſtealth but pretty openly. The ladies of quality are very 
vain, but at the ſame time polite to thoſe who pay them 
great reſpet. Merchants wives, and other idle women, 
are to be ſeen at the doors of their houſes almoſt through 
| the whole day, for no other reaſon than to ſee the gen- 
tlemen paſs by; and receive their compliments. To 
ſuch a length is this fooliſh cuſtom come, that the men 
aa ee be covered one moment, and therefore walk 
with their hats under their arms, like ſo many petit 
| maitres.” - : | . W | 
The bridge over the Dwina is one of the moſt ſur- 


prizing in being 900 paces in length. It con- 


it || fiffs of tranſverſe beams of timber joined together, and 


riſes or falls with the tide. It is always taken to pieces, 
and put up before the ' froſt ſets in, which happens in 
November, and again put up as ſoon as the ice is gone. 
The inhabitants of the city of Riga itſelf are about 8o0o 
in number, and the $ contain about as many more. 


Three miles below the town, on the ſouthern ſide, is the 


Place where - Charles XII. routed the Saxons, as he had 
| done the Nuſſians before Narva: a high bank of 


I Kokenhauſen, or Kokenhuys, ſtood on the river 
Dwina, 90 miles above Riga to the eaſt. It was ſtrong 
by its-fituation on a hill, rather than by its fortifications, 

but was defended by a eitadel. It was formerly the 

f biſhop of Riga. The Nuſſians 

r 1701, after they had unſucceisfully be- 

e, or Nycnhaueny en the borders of Mu- 

een 4 er Coy, 
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'covy, near the river Peddes, is 40 miles diſtant from || made a beginning of this work. He was obliged to 
Derpt to the ſouth, and 180 from Riga to the eaſt. break 1 open ways, dry up moors, and 
Marienburg, 25 miles from Nienhaus to the ſouth- || raiſe banks, before he could lay the foundation. The 


2 | 13 15 hole was a forte upon nature. At firſt the work- 
Warbeck ſtands at the mouth of the river Embeck, || men had neither ſufficient proviſions, or even pick- 
near the lake Peipus. Theſe three laſt are all forts of j| axes, ſpades, wheelbarrows, planks, &c. or huts to 
ſtrength. | heiter in; and yet the work went on ſo expeditiouſly, 
Sewold, or Segenwold, 45 miles from Riga towards chat in five months the fortreſs was raiſed, though earth 
the eaſt, ſtands on the ſouth bank of the river 'Treiden ; || thereabouts was ſo ſcarce, that the teſt part of the 


and over-againft it, on the other fide of the river, lies || labourers carried it in the ſkirts of their cloaths, or in 
= | bags made of old rags and mats, barrows being then un- 


Treiden, from which it has its name. . 
| Wolmer ſtands on the north bank of the ſame river, || known to them. It is computed full 100, ooo periſhed at 
| 80 miles from Riga to the north-eaſt. I. [| the place; for the country had been made deſolate by 
| | We come now to the ſecond grand diviſion of Ruffia, || war, and — Ladoga lake were often retarded b 
' i namely, 1 contrary winds. The czar himſelf drew the whole chief 
| INGRIA 2 he —_ was going on, the city began 
1 | 1 it, 1 iged nobility, mer- 
Ingria, or Ingermanland, to the northward of Livo- || © 3 ty, mer 
r by the river Luga; on the | 8 . go and live * 2 
north by the Finland gulph, lake Ladoga, and the river || - fe e * > ay 5 "i ing 
W Peibus and the river Netrs ger at all agreeable to perſons of Rgindken, who bad in 
on the an imagin e, fu to b | * . 
rer — hogs build 2 1 
It is 130 miles long, 70 broad, and abounds in cattle. — . = hoſe 338 — e l 
In the winter here are a great number of elks, which in 1 The Bo lere ho 7. en 
the ſummer ſwim in the river Nieva, and make excur- || ich wie., and Boyars (nobility) broug dang wort 
ſions into Carelia, The czar, Peter the Great, being — — * roar: wy 3 F; ound 
defirous of opening a communication between Archangel ers. Livonia OY 7 4 —_ 
and the Baltic, 1 of _ of 4am tay — 9 — = depopu 4 y 
N order to improve the commerce of his dominions, A . a mechani ſeamen, 
| | niined to make himſelf maſter of Ingria, which be ac- || 1 _— —_ * who, —_ 
cordingly did in the beginning of this Then „ n =— n 1 
to make it an European maritime power, he determined A — 2 Sd wack ch = yg 
on one of the moſt ſtupendous undertakings that ever || In one —_ , | 
was entered upon by human reſolution, viz. building three * | 7 _ = 2 - two or 
the city of Peterſburg, which he deſigned to make nor - 9 * 4 "$a b 22 
only 8 capital of Ingria, but of the whole Ruffian 7 many = ee n — * y in * 
eſe, ft i, debe benden Theria and Fin. Pieces in two or three hours, and fet up elſewhere. To 
land in a fenn ifland ſurrounded by the river Nieva, build this town, that of Nienſchans (a ſtron fort On the 
* * ? aged 31 deg. 34 min. caſt long. bei Nieva, not far from Noteburg) was demol for the 


” i materials, and the inhabitants removed hither. As he 
diſtant Miles. intended to remove the trade of Archangel to Peterſburg, 
Reval £ 2 - 180 in. 171 3 he made 1000 families come from Moſcow, and 

8 PY 8 . 38 | offered great advantages to all foreigners that ſhould there 

oy m 5 2 | ſettle; and ordered that all goods uſually ſent to Arch- 
— 4 8 . — angel, to be ſold, &c. to ſtrangers, d be ſent hither, 

v. es wg 7 7 7 | the duties to be in every reſpect the ſame. But the 
—__ - 1 . 7 commerce, &c. were not entirely removed till ſome 


25 | OM | 2 In 1714 it was ordered, that all future 
. rr e „ citadel 
preſent century, ſays further of it, I am ſtruck with || is a long and irregular hexagonal, with fix baſtions pa- 
—_— 2 while I wander — rallel to each other, except the two middlemoſt, a 
ſtreets, and public buildings, which have riſen as by |{ which, oppoſite to Carelia, has two orillons (blinds) ; 
enchantment within the memory of men till alive, and |\ that ouer- againſt the river none; each of the four others 
7 2 2 of the Nieva, into one || one. They were all at firſt but earth and turf; but in 
of the moſt magnificent cities on the earth. The ima- || 1710, the czar reſolved to have them all lined with ſtrong 
gination, aided by ſo many viſible objects, riſes to the || walls. Thoſe on Carelia fide were finiſhed in his life- 
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or to talk about their own affairs. Friends may fee each | 
other on that occaſion, to confer together on buſineſs, or 

other ſubjects, to enquire after domeſtic or foreign news, | 
or to paſs their time. They were to be regulated as fol- 


9 1 | | * 
4 I. The perſon at whoſe houſe the aſſembly is to be 
in the evening, is to hang out a bill or other ſign, to | 


give notice to all perſons of either ſex. | | 

« II. The aſſembly ſhall not begin ſooner than four or 
five in the afternoon, nor continue later than ten at | 
night. pd 
2 III. The maſter of the houſe is not obliged to go 
and meet his gueſts, to conduct them out, or to enter- 
tain them; but though himſelf is exempt from waiting 
on them, he ought to find chairs, candles, drink, and 
all the neceſſaries aſked for; as alſo to provide for all 


ſorts of gaming, and what belongs thereto. ] 
« TV. No certain hour is for any body's coming 
or going ; it is ſufficient if one makes his appearance in 


the aſſembly. OY "I 
* V. It is left to every one's liberty to fit, walk, or 
play, juſt as he likes; nor ſhall any body hinder him, or 
take exception at what he does, on pain of emptying the 
Great Eagle (a bowl filled with wine and brandy) : as 
for the reſt, it is enough to ſalute at coming and going. | 


* VI. Perſons of rank, as for inſtance, noblemen and | 
ſaperior officers, likewiſe merchants of note and head- |: 
maſters (by which are chiefly underſtood ſhip-builders) | 


perſons employed. in the chancery, and their wives and 
children, have liberty | 
„ VII. A particular place ſhall be affigned to the foot- 
men (thoſe of the houſe excepted) that there yy ſuf- | 
ficient room in the apartments defigned for the afſembly.” | 
Ia theſe aſſemblies there is dancing 


laſt game the meaneſt Ruffians excel; in a third room 
there is commonly company ſmoking, and diſcourſing 
together; and in the fourth, are ladies and gentlemen, 
diverting themſelves with queſtions and commands, croſs- 
purpoſes, and ſuch like little plays, that promote good 
tumour and laughter. Although none of the company 
are obliged to drink more. wine or brandy than what they 
aft for, except en the tranſgreſſing the eſtabliſhed rules 
or laws of the aſſembly, which happens very often; yet 
there are many Ruſfians who lay hold of that opportunity 


look upon affemblies as one of the moſt laudable of the 


late czar's innovations. It falls to the turn of every great | 


man of the court to keep an aſſembly once in a winter at 
leaſt; and if the czar pitches upon a cular perſon 
it, notice is given by. him to the m: 
The y eſtabliſhed. by Peter the Great, has a 
multiplicity of profeſſors in moſt ſcierices, and the belles 
lettres who have liberal ſalaries. The building is a ſu- 
perb pile, containing two. ſtories, with a beautiful cu- 
E in the middle, and an obſervatory: Here is a good 
ibrary, and all manner of natural and artificial curioſi- 
ties. Im one of the galleries (ſays Dr. Cook) in a 
is theſkin of a Frenchman tanned and ſtuffed. This 
as been the talleſt man I ever ſaw. In another caſe is 
is ſkeleton, and a pair of breeches made of his wife's 


vement ſtands the ſkin of an Engliſh cheſnut 


unlawfully 


» who loſt it for having niurdered her child 
and this is the only murder of that 


* 1 


kind I ever heard of in Ruſſia. This lady was maid of | 


honour to the empreſs Catherine. 
and ſaw her executed; he 

vail himſelf to pardon her, for fear, as it is faid, 
that would him with the innocent blood ſhe 
had ſhed. He cauſed inj 


It is faid Peter went 
wept much, but could not pre- 


— 


upon every ſubject. 


of frequenting the aſſemblies. 


in one room; in 
another playing at cards, draughts, or cheſs; in which | 


— — 
a __ — 


8 ac 


of the police. | 


tin, alſo dreffed ; the leather was like buff. On the | 
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cloaths, white ſtockings, and has a hanger 


by his fide. 


| He has ſhort black hair, his head covered, and is ſur- 


rounded by mathematical, philoſophical, and mechanical 
inſtruments. The plan of this academy was drawn u 

by Peter the Great himſelf, and is as follows : a 

1. The academy is to be compoſed of twelve mem- 
bers, beſides one ſecretary, one library-keeper, four in- 
terpreters, and twelve pupils. 

&« II. The ſciences to be taught in this are 
divided into three claſſes ; in the firſt the ſtudents will be 
inſtructed in all the parts of mathematics ; in the ſecond 
they ſhall ſtudy phyſic; and, in the third, all forts of 
polite learning. 

III. Every one is to dive into thoſe ſciences, and 


| to improve that in particular, which he has made his par- 
| ticular ſtudy. All the members are to examine the diſ- 


coveries that ſhall be propoſed to them, either by order of 
the emperor, or by any other man of learning ; and they 
are to declare ſincerely, whether they are new, uſeful, and 
really ſuch for what they are given out. They are to 
make extracts from the books that are printed in Ruſſia 


| and abroad, which they ſhall think proper for the im- 


provement of ſciences and literature, which are to 
put into the hands of the ſecretary, with their remarks 


« IV. And to the end that every one may reap the 
benefit of other mens learning and remarks, all the mem- 
bers are to meet once a week in private, and three times 


a year in public. 


8 hereas by this foundation the emperor has 


not only in view to favour the academy of ſciences, 


but alſo to make it uſeful to the whole nation ; his 
majeſty's pleaſure is, that each member of this academy 
ſhall write a ſyſtem of the ſcience he profeſſes, and have 
a public lecture once a day; they may alſo have private 
lectures, and make their advantage that way. 

« VI. To fill up the places that will become vacant, 
_ member is to have under his direction a pupil who 
is already advanced in learning, and who ſhall have a 
| penſion allowed him for. his maintenance; and if he 
makes conſiderable progreſs in the ſcience he has applied 


| himſelf to, he is to ſucceed his tutor. 
1 *© VIE In return of ſuch a favour, the pupils ſhall be 


| 


of making much of themſelves at other mens coft, and | 


obliged to teach the beginners the firſt elements, and to 
inſtruct them ſo far that they may, in time, be capable of 
improving, themſelves by the lectures of the members of 
VIII. That ſhall be immediately under the 
emperor, who has taken it under his ion; and al 
thoſe that are of that body ſhall not be liable to ap 
(without the preſident's conſent) before any other court 
of 1 2 8 own. * 
IX. The library, the chamber of engines, the 
cabinet err of medals, ſhall be for 
their uſe ; and the money requiſite for making experi- 
_ either in public or in private, will be iſhed 


| « X. Each member ſhall have a year's falary before- 
hand, to be paid out of the fund ee  O 


ſhall have free ladgings, and ſufficient fuel; and 

that come from abroad ſhall have their travelling charges 
«© XI. They ſhall not be impowered to make any laws 

[terwth the cnkiat ef the whole academy.” FFI 
here was at Peterſburg a fine globe, made after a de- 

fign of Tycho Brahe: it was ſo that twelve per- 

ſons might fit conveniently round a table within-fide of it, 

to make celeſtial obſervations by turning it round: The 


late czar had ſeen this at Gottorp, and was fo 
— phe wid in. char he be 
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110 A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM QF GEOGRAPHY. 


„ much damaged, that the loſs is computed at up- || of emergency, the piers of the harbour may be mounted 


x Pte: : [fa ble train of artillery, and two ſmall bat- 
"To the above we ſhall add the account of this cala- || teries at preſent are ſituated on the oppoſite iſland. 


mitous affair, given in the London Gazette, October 18, || Between Cronſtadt and Peterſburgh 


gb are many clegant 
1777. nds Io houſes, and on an iſland formed by the river Nieva, near 
II: endes which is dated Peterſburgh 1777, is as || the weſtern banks of the lake „is the ſtrong for- 
follows. 


. | EY || treſs and ſeaport of Noteburg or Oreſco. It was taken 
“On Sunday laſt an inundation happened here, more || from the Swedes. by Peter the Great in the year 1702. 
extenſive and deſtructive than has ever n With 1 — to the other towns, Nieuſcham is demo- 
| in theſe parts. A violent hurricane ind at -Wh wanogorod is a caſtle oppoſite to Narva, 
f 5 fouth-wek, which began about two o'clock in the —5 3 at the diſtance of 45 9 of 
ing, raiſed the waters, in the ſhort time of four hours, to Caporia, ſituated on the banks of a fmall river. Fifteen 
the height of fourteen feet above the ordinary level of || miles to the north- eaſt of Iwanogorod is Jama, another 
the Nieva, by which the whole town, and a great extent || fortreſs, built on a river of the ſame name. | 
of the flat country in the —_—— was rapidly | 
overflowed. The water remained about half an hour at || The ſecond _ 
its extreme height, and the wind getting a little to the || tarming 
northward-between fix and ſeven o'clock, it returned in 1 
a very ſhort time to its uſual bounds. It is impoſſible to MUSGOV Y Proper, or Weſtern Ruffia, contains 
eſtimate, with any d of exactneſs, the loſs which || twenty-two provinces, viz. | - 
the ſtate and individuals have ſuffered. The number of | 3 
perſons drowned muſt amount to ſeveral hundreds. In || 1 Pleſkow or Pſkow, 


of the Russ1an Empire, con- 
USCOVY FROPER, or WESTERN RUSSIA. 


12 Mordoa, 
the beſt parts of the town many houſes were unroafed, || 2 Great Novogorod Veleki, 13 Niſi-Novogorod, 
and the loſs of liquors and other proviſions in the cellars 3 T 14 Volodimer, 
and lower apartments is very great. In the ſhops (which || 4 Rzeva or Reſchaw, 15 Suſgal, 


are all in the ſame quarter of the town) PRA - || 5 Biela or Bielſki, 16 Moſcow, 
ſtroyed to a very conſiderable amount. 4 6 Smolenſko, 17 Noſtow, 
of thie ſummer-palace great numbers of the trees 4 Severia, 18 Veroſlawla, 

are broken or torn up by the roots. The lower ſkirts of Czernichow, | 19 Bilejeſora or Relozero, 
the town, where the houſes 1 — * 52 7 in- }| 9 dmg | 20 Vo 

habited by the poorer ſort of people, preſented a 10 Rezan, 21 Car 

of rr fo which can be more eaſily imagined — 11 Bielgorod, 1 — 
deſcribed. Many perſons were drowned in their beds, | | 

and others, who ſought for ſafety from the waters on the 
roofs of their houſes, were carried from thence by the || 
violence of the wind; and thoſe who eſcaped with life 


CJ 
THE lordſhip of Pleſkow, or Pſkow, is ſituate be- 
were left deſtitute of habitations ana effects. Great da- tween the duchy of Novogored on the eaſt, Ingria and 
mage is done at the quay of the Exchange, and to the || Eſtonia on the north, Livonia on the weſt, and the pa- 
18; magazines and warchouſes. Numbers of barks, || latinate of Polockz on thg ſouth. It was formerly a re- 
Jaden with iron, hemp, grain, wood, &c. to a very great || public, after which it had the title of duchy. It was at 
_ arhount, were ſtaved, ſunk, or driven in pieces in the || length ſubdued by Iwan Baſilowitz, anno 1509. It hath 
Ureets or fields. Several large veſſels, lying between a lake of its name, which lies on the es of Ingria 
"this place and Cronſtadt, were driven aſhore into woods || and Livonia, and empties itſelf into the larger one of 
— 1s. Many of the country houſes in the neigh- || Peopus, or Crud-kow. It lies under the s 57, and 
— — are deſtroyed. The village of Catherinenhoff, 53 deg. of latitude, and 8 eaſt LEES? | 
and ſome others on the ſame coaſt, were entirely ſwept || The chief towns ate, Pleſkow, Abdova, Petzur, Oc- 
away, with all the cattle; and many lives were loft ||'trova, Fieburgh, Voronecks, and Poſfgrzova. 
there, as well as on the fide of the Galley Haven, where Pleſkow, the capital, is ſeated on the mouth of the 
the ground is very low. The great bridge of boats over || river Muldow, on the right hand of the lake of its name. 
the * carried away, and moſt of the bridges in || It is divided into four wards, or quarters, each of which 
the town, except thoſe on the new Stone Quay (no part 3s encompaſſed with its own walls, and the whole is de- 
of which has ſuffered any material damage) were torn up. || fended by a ſtout caſtle built on a high rock. It is a 
We have, the ſatisfaction, however, to hear, that little || Ruſſian archiepiſcopal ſee, and a conſiderable populous 
or no damage has been done to the works or ſhipping at * 1 | 
_ ' Cronftadt. | | Other cities of this territory are inconſiderable, and 
« According to accurate obſervations it appears, that || not worth notice, except for their ſtrength and fortifica- 
tions, which gave the late czar no ſmall trouble to re- 
duce; and are ſtill carefully kept up, for the defence of 
this advanced fruntier. But that of Pleſkow is looked 
upon as the ſtrongeſt in all the north. 


H. GREAT NOVOGORO 
r, the Duchy of NOVOG 


: ; 
—— - — 


| 


- 


n W 3 0 


EUROPE. 


guiſh it from the Inferior, or Niſi Novogorod. Its ex- 
tent from eaſt to weſt, on the ſouthern part, is computed 
to be near 250 miles, but more and more nar- 
row towards the north. The chief produce is corn, flax, 
hemp, wax, honey, and leather ; in all which it drove 
nnn its own 
princes, though, even then, it was very often obſtruct- 
ed by its wars; but ſince it is become under ſubjection, 
it is much decayed from its flouriſhed condition. In the 


[ 
middle of the ſouthern part is the lake Ilmen, out AF 
which flows the river Wolohawa beforementioned, which | ws 


paſſes through part of this province into the lake of La- 


city of N Veliki, capital of this pro- 
« vince, called by the French Neugard, and by the Dutch 
New Garten, on the Wolobows, and is a lar 


zand conſiderable place, very populous, and well fortifi- 


number of thoſe towers which it hath ftill 
ſtanding, one is apt to expect to find ſomething in 
A built, the walls 
being made of timber and mud, as well as the 
part of the houſes. This change is owing to the ſeveral 
diſaſters that it ſuffered from the Po Rufſhans, 
and other nations ; for it was once in fuch a flouriſhing 
oa pag” bury Sg mee 1 Mp ered age 
God or Novogorod ? But ſince it 
the Ruſſians, re have ſenſibly 
decayed. It is however an archbiſhopric of the Ruſſian 
rite. The cathedral, called Santa Sophia, is large and 
beautiful, though in the antique ſtyle. 

On the other fide of the river is the caſtle, which is 


joined to the city, by a large bridge, 

arte ge po gt cl and others, whom the 
tyrant of duke Iwan Bafilowick, cauſed to 
be thrown from it into the river, anno 1569. The caſtle 
1s the reſidence of the Vaivode, and near unto it is the 
archi palace, and a 


into the hands of 


EMrizEk ef GREAT RUSSIA. 
churches, and an epiſ 
mint. 


Pleſkow, and” 25 north-weſt of 


— 


| 


famed for the many 


dedicated to the || 


of Vitepſk ; on the weſt, by the lordſhip of 


| 28 


111 
copal ſee; and is the ſtation of a 
It ſtands about 60 J eaſt- ſouth-eaſt of 


cow. Latitude 56. 
15.-and longitude 37. 20. eaſt. | 
A little below it on the ſame river ſtands the 


town of Texſack, Torſak, or Tarſock, about 20 miles 
| north from T were. The other towns have nothing worth 
notice, 


IV. The Duchy of Rzeva or REScHAw. 


province is bounded on the north by that of 
T were laſt deſcribed, and by that of Moſcow ; on the 
ſouth, by the principality of Biela, and the palatinate 


and on the eaſt, by part of the territory of Moſcow. 
The towns are, | 
Rzeva the deſert, ſo called becauſe ruined and aban- 
doned, was the capital, and ftood on the weſtern fide of 
the province, on the ſouth-weſt of Velikie-Louki.; but 
hath yielded its + cor A . 

Rzeva Volodemerſki, which is pleaſantly ſituated on 
the Wolga, on the eaſtern fide of this province, near the 
ſmall lake Wolga, which is one of the head ſprings of 
that river. It is ſaid to have been built by prince Volo- 
dimer, who made very conſiderable conqueſts in this and 


the neighbouring provinces. It is but indifferently built, 
_ well peopled, and drives ſome fort of trade in hemp, 
3 &c. 
Toropecky is a ſmall neat town, pleaſantly fituated on 
a little river that falls into — The other 
towns are, : 
Viliki-Loaki, Borgocow, 
X Tari, 
Lubiekze, Dudure. 


But none of theſe contain any thing meriting a deſerip- 
tion or worthy of notice. : 


V. The Principality of B1ELA. 
BIEL A or Bielſki, is fituated to the ſouthward and 
weſtward of Ryeva, to the eaſtward of Lithuania and 
the palatinate of Wetepetz, and to the northward of 
Smolenſko. | 
governed by its own princes, and the 
capital Biela, fituated on the river Oſca, which diſ- 
_— Dwina, was a conſiderable town 
till Baſilowitz. 


ubdued and ruined by the czar 
VI. The Province of SMOLENSKO. 


| THIS province extends about 200 miles from eaſt to 


weft, and is uſually ftiled the d or palatinate 
of Smolenſko. Ic fas the priciplcy of 

north, the duchy of Severia on a bath, Moſcow 
the eaſt, and Lithuania on the weſt. It has been alter- 
nately ſubdued by the Poles and Ruſſians, and at 
was ly ceded to the latter, 
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ID 
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rn ted it with his dominions z but it was at — 
nally ceded to Ruſſia as a member of the ancient 
tinate of Smolenſko. | 1 
This wins hin e 
nina, and Nevin, is fertile populous, Þ 
In che ſouthern part there is one 23 
which is computed to be roo miles ſqquare. Here 

Few. paths of human feet, or tracks of beafts are worn. 

Nogogrodeck, the chief town, ſtands on the river 
Doniza, and is tolerably fortified in the Ruffan ftile. | 
- Branſki is a well-fortified town, about 60 miles from 
Nogogrodeck. And Demetriowick is a town of ſmall 
importance, nearly at the ſame diſtance from Branſki. 
The other towns or villages of this province are of fo 


VIII. The Duchy of Czxnuichow. 


the river Nieper, and the palatinate of Kiow ; and on 
the north and eaſt by Servia and part of Lithuania. The 


river 


The principal town called Czernichow is fmall, thin! 
led, and inconfiderable ; and the other places are 
Milag and paler as not to deſerve mention. 


IX. The Principality of VororTiv.. 


— 
4 
| 

o | 


11 
+34 
fn] 


7 


7 


* THIS ce inclu track of land, 
fituated between on he 

near miles in length. It is watered e or 

Taue, aud the Ges ;- hath the duch 12 — 

the north, Smolenſko to iſi-Nov to 

the eaſt, and Little Ruffia to the ſouth. The Ruffians 

deem the ſoil of thi fertile in the uni- 

ſtrong through it. 

This muſt g to the great quantity of ſalts with 

which the ſriow impregnates and enriches the ground by 

Jing Ja qany mouths upon it. The people here are 

3 IT” 

2 t it | 

becvrne len 

| much of its 

| wever, ſtil 

elf into the Palus 

$ in the” Year 1568, they 

parti- 


F 


7 


THIS durhy is bounded on the weft and ſouth by 


Doniza waters it; but the land is exceeding ſterile. | 


” 


of the ruined city to be conveyed 


ſerved from their fury, though the city itſelf, and almoſt 
the whole duchy, were deſtroyed by them. Since that 


| time, the fertility of that ground, which reaches from 
this city and the river Occa, quite to the intrenchments 


which were afterwards made on the confines of Tartary, 
to prevent the incurſions of thoſe free-booters, induced 
the Moſcovites to gather up all the diſperſed inhabitants 
of -chis'once-Slourifiing place, and to cauſe the materials 


about eight | off, 
and to build the new town with them called Perefts 
Rezanſki, becauſe many of the inhabitants of Pereſta 
went ' likewiſe and ſettled there. All that the antient 
Rezan now retains of its former grandeur, is the archie- 
piſcopal fee, and its being ſtill the reſidence of that me- 


1tan. 

— commonly called Veronis, is the moſt con- 
ſiderable place in this duchy, on account of the 
ſhips of war built there by the direction and inſpecti 
of the late czar Peter the Great; it being fituated on 2 
ſmall river of its own name, which falls into the Don, 
or Tanais, a little below it, and is deep enough to carry 
them into the great river, and thence down to the Bl 
Sea, to which that prince opened himſelf a free paſſage by 
the taking of Aſoph.: - 

The town is on a hill, and ſurrounded with a wooden 


| wall almoſt rotten. It is divided into three parts; one of 


which, called Jakatoff, is the common reſidence of the 


| Ruffian merchants : it hath large and extenſive rope- 
| walks, and a ſpacious ſubterranean magazine of powder 
| without the walls. On the declivity of the hill, and 


along the water-fide, are ſeveral ſpacious houſes, ſome of 
them 400 paces long, which belong ſome to the Ruſſian 
admirals, vice-admirals, and of rank. | Moſt 
of them ſtand facing the citadel, and behind them are 
ſtreets for thoſe that are em in ſhip-building. The 


re £m nt dmg pe rene ng ie cita- 
| del on the other ; and a large bridge is built over it for 


tower on each corner; 


| ere building, flanked with a 


large apartments in it, and 


makes a great figure without. It is furrounded with 


| n 2 by a 
| Hon. This is the chi ine on this 
of Reds, in wh W 


ich there are about 150 cannon, moſtly 


| unmounted for ſpeedy carriage, conveniences for 


building, and ts three ſtories high for alt man- 
ner of naval ſtores ; and the town is computed to have 


about 10,cco fouls in it. Here are fome handſome 


— 


8 FA li. cs 


A_ 


| Rauch oſcow. 


| The citadel is made of earthen ramparts, pallifadoed 


— 
— — 
3 


churches after the Ruffian taſte; and at a fmall diſtance 
from the town one ſees a high mountain almoſt mould 
away, and full of cracks, on which are ſome antient mo- 


| numents. r lat. and 


2 hang 3 

banks of the river Veronis, and two-thirds of the town 

very unhealthy, on account of the ci jacent low 

flat grounds being covered either with or water. 

This town is I with ſtreets, i in 
t angles; but the houſes are of 


each other at ri 
as is a palace which ſtands at the weft end of the towh. 


with baſtions at the corners, mounted with cannons. 
| TaverhofF itſelf is inhabited principally 'by” failors and 
| fiſhermen ; and what is very f 8 ſoldiers, 
who are the garrifon, and appointed to the 
—— in the town, but dwell all together in 2 
village. 

"The ares Wes fn this ducky worth rixntioning, we 
FN = jorge place about 14 leagues ſouth from Re- 
nan, ſituate nearithe ſpring- head of the Don, or Tanais, 
and Toul, or Tull, on the weſtern <otifines, near the 
borders of Vototin, which is defended by a ſtout caftle 
| buile by che cxar Bf ſoon after he took it. 


NT. Tk Province of Thkzconon,” |, 


THE province of Bielgorod, or Belgord, which was 
antiently called Organia, is fituated to — - Vas 
and is bounded on the north by the Nogay 
' tars and Don Cofficks ; on the eaſt by the river Don; 
and on the weſt by the Ukraine, und palati K 
2 


' but ng cities, excep 


EUROPE. 


veral ſtreams, it is naturally fertile, but being expoſed to 
the continual attacks, and inroads of the Don Coſſacks, 

it is neither populous nor well cultivated. In fact, the 
country originally belo to thoſe people, and. the in- 
habitants fell retain the Tartarian ms and manners; 
ta themſelves more inclinable to live by me mon 
than by the cultivation of the earth, and to make wil 

ex about the country, than to reſide ſocially in 
cities and towns. Indeed it hath a conſiderable number 
of ſmall towns, moſt of them poor, and half ruined ; 
t that of Bielgorod, from which it 
has its name, and which is itfelf hardly remarkable upon | 
any other account. The Dori Coſſacks country on the 
ſouth-eaſt, called alſo Rodoni Donſki, and the Nogay 
Coſſacks country on the ſouth-weſt, are either very bogey 
or woody, and have few towns in their territory; which, 
with the palatinate of Bielgorod, was formerly part of 
Tartary, but hath been gradually conquered from it by 
the Ruffians. 


Province of MogDoa, or MorDva, and 
Diftrit of CLERMISSE. 


WE have now through the weſtern provinces of 
Ruffia, from the lakes Lad and Onega, 28 ſouth- 
ernmoſt part of it, called Little Tartary ; and muſt face 
about towards the north, where, in our courſe, we meet 
the province which is called Mordva, and whole inhabi- 
tants are called Morduates, or Mordva Tartars. It is | 
ſurrounded on the ſouth by the Leſſer Tartary and Rezan, | 
on the weſt by the duchies of Moſcow, Volodimer, and 


KIEL. The 


Nifi-N or Leſſer Novogorod; on the north by 
the river Volga; and on the eaſt, by the ſouthern Czere- 


miſſe. The inhabitants of this province are ſaid to be 
the moſt civilized of all the Tartarian people, and have 
fome towns ; the chief of which are Adema, about 40 


id Moruma, ſeated on the river Occa; but 
neither of them worth deſcribing. The people here are 
Zeathens, worſhip one and a devil, the former | 
out of love, the latter out of fear; but have neither 

temples, altars, or priefts. Their coun 
full and is by M. de L'Ifle placed 
rivers Occa, 


The diftri& or province of Czeremiſſe, or Scheremiſſe, 
which lies on the | 
of land, extending from 54 to 61 


— two parts; the ſouthern 


the 
Tartars, breed vaſt herds of cattle. 


, ſuperſtitious in their 


EMI RE of GR 
As it lies in a temperate climate, and is watered, by ſe- 


dat the ſuburbs are 1a vholl 
| and is well furniſhed with proviſions. The luxuries, as 
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XIII. The Duchy of Nast-Novogorop. 


THIS d is ſituated to the weſt of Cazan, and 
to the eaſt of Moſcow. It is watered by the Volga and 
r 
populous, and fertile. | * 
The capital Niſi-N 

the confluence of the Volga 


Imwanofſki, there is a ſpacious market-place. A noble 
by others, runs through the 
— is + ately elif 
ia at tinople, is a ſtately edi 
has five: cupolas beautifully varniſhed 4 8 
adorned at the top with elegant croſſes. The ſuperb 


church within its own walls. The governor's palace, 
and. the chancery, are noble fabricks, and the houſes in 
general are well built of timber. The city itſelf is ſmall, 


rge, and the whole has a good'trade 


well as the neceſſaries of life, are remarkably cheap, but 


eaſt from Volodimer, and 20 from Niſi-Novo- 


is ſmall, and 
be- | 
Sura, and Mokſcha-Reka. | 
f which is beautifully diverfthed with planta 
eaſt fide of the former, is a vaſt track 
deg. of latitude; and It was built by prince 
ment of the tenth century, 
| fors reſided till the court was removed 
| which period its ſplendor hath gradu 
aner Clenz; an Baton wick Ree 
| river Cleſma; aluchna, which ſt 

| of the Volga. | 


the inkabitants in general, women as well as men, are 
W | i 

aſili e 
near the Volga, is a large village conſiſting of wooden 
houſes. It was originally founded by the czar  Bafilius 
as a check upon the Tartars, but as the Ruſſian fron- 
tiers at preſent extend much farther, the fortifications 
have been ſuffered to go to decay. The other towns of 
this province are, Slaboda, Balagna, and Paſtoff, but 


XIV. The Ru of VOLODIMER. 


THIS province is bounded by that of Nifi-Noyo- 
gorod on the eaſt, by the duchy of Maſcow on the ſouth ; 
by thoſe of Roſtow and Suſdal on the weſt, and by « 
river Volga on the north. It contains ſome fens | 
foreſts, but in many parts is fertile, and well watered 
the rivers Occa, Cleſma, and Volga. LG 
| Volodimer, the capital, it ds abaut 75 miles | 
Mofcow to the north-eaſt; it is ſituated on a fine 


ns il 


Wes ſuccel- 
Q JAPICOW, un 

orachowita; eſs, ſituated on the 
on the hang 


a moſt noble appearance 7 to 
glodimer in 
and hers be 


1 XV. The Duchy of SusDAL. 
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THIS duchy has Volodimer on the 
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al palace is near the cathedral, but contains a 
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market and large bell. This quarter is waſhed on the 
ſouth-weſt by the river Moſcow, and on the north by the 
Negliga, which falls into the former on the back of the 
caſtle. It is called Cataigorod, not on account of its 
being ſituated in the middle of the city, as Olearius fancies, 
but from Catai, the antient and Ruſſian name of China, 
becauſe the chief merchandizes ſold in it come from that 
country: ſo that the nam̃e implies the ſame as the Chineſe 


City. 

The Czargorod, or ducal city, encompaſſes the Ca- 
taigorod, and is itſelf ſurrounded with a white ſtone 
wall; called Biela Stena ; whence it is alſo called Biela 
Gorod, or White City. It contains, among other 
buildings, the great arſenal, and is watered by . Ne- 

liga, which runs through it, and thence flows into the 
Lirch that ſurrounds the middle city. 955 

The quarter called Skorodom, or Scoradum, ftands 
on the north-weſt ſide of the Czargorod, and is chiefl 
inhabited by timber-mongers and carpenters, who fel 
| houſes ready made. Theſe houſes are moveable, and 
fold very cheap, and in numbers: and, indeed, 
— Be frequent fires that happen in this city, 
owing moſtly either to drunkerineſs, a reigning vice here, 
or to the neglect of putting out the canUles, which they 
light to ſome favourite faint, in their houſes and cham- 
| bers, they have need of ſuch a large market to repair to 

on thoſe occaſions. It is called ſcorodum, which, in 
the Ruſfian „ ſigniſies done in haſte, alluding to 
the mud wall that- ſurrounds it. And it well deſerves 
that name, if what they tell us be true, that it was 
finiſhed in four days, on a report of the Tartars ap- 

proaching, though it was 15 er 16 miles in compaſs, and 
Þ every where ſupported by planks and beams 
The Strelitze-Slaboda, formerly the quarter of the 
ſoldiers, or guards, ſtands on the caſt and ſouth-eaſt fide 
Cataigorod and the caſtle ; and is itſelf ſurrounded 


this from the river of that name, on which it is ſituated. 
This province is bounded on the north by the duchies of 


; on the eaſt by the little principality of Cachine 
iver Occa, which parts 


ri 


ver 
on the weſt by the duchies of Rzeva, Biela, | 
eaſt 


from eaſt to weſt, is computed to be about 
200 miles: and its breadth, 
or 100 miles. 


a little 


But the merchants, who have much to loſe, take care 
depoſit their choiceſt wares in vaults of ftones, which 


; but they ſtand at ſuch vaſt 
„and are intermingled with ſuch 


bY 
: 
4 


ks; 

wall, viz. 1. to 
formerly 7 
The in the 
brĩ 1 
miles czar's throne, 
y towers, n the body of 

of the of immenſe weight and 
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the treaſure of this church is deemed equal to that of any 


church in Europe. | 1 
Concerni —— great bell of Moſcow, the 
jrarned Dr. Cook fays, * I went to fee the great bel 
which was then in a large pit. A fire had two 
months before this, burnt down about twe thirds of this 
city, and the belfry being all of timber, ſhared the 
fate ; the bell _ hy ey” and 
had a piece broken out of its edge large enough to per- 
mit qu into it. Its weight is 443,772 pound, 
and its height 21 feet four inches and a half. —l 
Sy BAT iy: Wy bugs 06 vey ge tower called Ivan 
Velike, or the Great John. From this tower I had a 
compleat view of the whole city, which indeed made a 
| ce. The weather being cold, 


the ſmoke. Upon the top of this tower there 
Is, I think the leaft of which is larger than 
in London. yo pogo gy 
imperi | a large Gothic building , 

theſe which I have mentioned, and all the imperial an- 
tient archieves and different courts of juſtice, are in that 
of the city called the Crimline, which is ſurrounded 
wall, faid to be about 2090 paces in cir- 


are three 


me 

ed are ina. 

vered ; not „ indeed, but only on holidays: 
thoſe of the czars, eſpecially, are of the fineſt velvet, 
and have either a maſſy or embroidered golden crucifix 
upon them, ious workmanſhip, and enriched with 
vaſt variety ornaments, eſpecially inſcriptions, 
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and ſci poliſhing 
of the next humanity, rhe- 
toric, and mathematics ; and 
the third ſciences 
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| ſhort truncheon, or 


Fa 


175 
could not poſſibly be taken by the people of other 
country. — — a yearly — of 
20,000 rubles, to renew their Materia Medica; and 
furniſhes not only all the „ but likewiſe all 
the principal cities in the empire with medicines. 

The courts of judicature, cuſtom-houſe, and other of- 
fices, — large, and built of ſtone, and re- 
ſemble gaols, and indeed are ſuch in ſome ſenſe; they 
having apartments for debtors, as well as criminals, who 
are kept there chained up. Juſtice is, in general, admi- 
niſtered with ſome ſtrictneſs and ſeverity ; yet the Ruffians 
being naturally lazy, and given to drinking, the whole 
city ſwarms wi and vagabonds, and moſtly of 
ſuch a ſturdy breed, that it is dangerous to deny them 
alms. This makes it very hazardous to walk the ſtreets 
in the night; for they | lurk in corners, with a 

bludgeon, in their hands, which 
they throw at the heads of paſſengers with ſuch dexterity, 
that they ſeldom fail of knocking them down, after 
which they rob and murder them, and - Theſe 
diſaſters happen more frequently on holidays, and eſpe- 
cially during the carnival ; and when a perſon is found 
murdered, they carry the body to a certain place, where 
it lies expoſed a day or two; and, if it is not owned, it 
is flung into a deep de pit, made to ſerve on all ſuch 
occaſions ; and on the Whitſuntide holidays ſome prieſts 


| come thither to ſay maſs for their ſouls. 


The city of Moſcow is much decayed from its ancient 
grandeur and opulence, ſince the building of that of Pe- 
terſburgh. However, it is very full of inhabitants, and 
all kinds of proviſions are brought to it in great plenty, 
and fold very cheap ; (fiſh is the only dear food, occa- 


ſioned both by the number of inhabitants, and the four. 


lents, and other faſts, that are obſerved by the Ruſſians:) 
and this great cheapneſs hath ſo far lowered the price of 
land all about the country, that the nobility and gentry 
are great ſufferers by it, their eſtates being reduced ts 
little more than one-third of what they formerly m_ 
in, when the city was in its flouriſhing ſtate. The. 
canal, made by the order and direction of the late Peter 
the Great, to open a communication between this me- 
tropolis and his new-built and favourite- city of Peterſ- 
burgh, and by that means, to the Baltic and German 
Ocean, is a great and noble work, which hath been ſome 
time finiſhed, at an immenſe charge and labour, running 
between two cities, which, in a direct line, ſtand near 
go aſunder: it begins at Peterſburgh, on the 
river Niewa, or Nieva, which empties itſelf into the 
gulph of Finland, and, going up that river quite to the 
ake of Ladoga, croſſes it at the ſouth- end, enters into 


| the Woltoff, another river, which flows thither from 


the province of Novogorod. From the capital of that 
province begins what is properly the artificial 

which 8 nay - the territories of Brognitz, Chre- 
ſtitz, Chilolova, Witſchna-Voloſcha, Torſchock, the 
province of T were, and the diſtrict of Kiln, reaches, at 
length, the city of Moſcow, and enriches it by the vaſt 
S merchandizes that are brought to and from 

capi 
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the church is one of the moſt capacious cupolas 1 Periſlaw is a large populous: town ſtanding at an en ual 
kave ever ſeen, only the middle of the arch had diſtance from Motcow and Roſtow. Ehe other towns 
fallen down ſome years ago. The dome is very mag- and villages. are known by the names of Mologa, Seme- 
niificent and high, with a gallery which ſurrounds it near || bratoff, Guo, Imbjlowa-nova, and Bafina-nova, but 
the top; the windows are capacious, it is well lighted, || none of them contain any thing remarkable. 

ſaints, very richly adorned with ſilver, ee pn XVII. The Ducly of YsRoeLawi.. 


e 
with various pieces of curious wor ip. I cannot 5 ü | n 3 
.. between Monow and Va- 
in London, or not, but it is 8 noble ſirufture. | Dy On Pos Wong vo» te, <a, 
. about 650' miles from Caifs in Crim- || 227 M909 and 15 watered by * which, runs 
Tartary, 950 miles north-eaſt from Conſtantinople, 720 Tn b po ot. : 
, 250 The capital, Teroſſowla, is z ſtrong, well fortified, 

eaſt from Cracow, 660 eaſt from Stockholm, and 1320 Rs cis. at. ” Chaka I 
ben London ; lat. 55. da. lon. 58. 45 F. 1 Sent ab miles ws the nerthned of Kefiha), antine = 
Treytza is 2 but handſome town, famed for || fieriBle trade 3 9 fear nn 
the fiately monaſtery of that name, or convent of the The other 288 
Trinity, a ſpacious building, with three large gates, Da bus wither of 2 oma-Neva and 
and a noble church, ftanding in the middle of the ſquare. || of ee contain any thing 
het addot hee is fo ries that he has 60,000 eee eee. 
dependent on him, beſides other revenues. Fhe cars | . | 
have ſome for themfelves, and a noble palace, XIX. The Duchy of Brz:jrzora. 

7 que nn mo © heed wo retire. T 18 fmall province, nearly cir 
czax Peter I. in his youn ys, was forced to retire, || 1 is a very fmal i circular, and 
— — of the Boyard derives its name from a lake ealled Biele-Ozoro, or the 
and his Strelitzes, who plundered and murdered all oppo- White Lake, which is 40 miles long and 20 broad, and 
nents in his metropolis; and from the plots and conſpi- on the banks of which ſtands the capital of the fame 
— -< <tr iy ON CONT 0 ns r GE, y that of 
north of Moſcow. were, on reat „on the north 
Colamna is fituated near the confines of the duchy of || by Vologda, „„ 
Renan on the weſtern ſhore of the river Occa, which || is ſo much encumbered with lakes, fens, bogs, woods, 
divides it from a flabode, or ſuburb, on the oppoſite fide. || &c. that the roads, in general, are uſeleſs, in the 
It is almoſt of a round figure, half a mile in compaſs, |} winter, when the froft renders them paſſable. There is 
well fortified with a ftone wall, fix fathoms high, and [| plenty of fiſh all over the province, and fome parts af- 
two thick, and flanked with ftout and high towers, at | 
the diſtance of 200 paces from each other; but it is now |. 
—ů grape almoſt ruined on one fide. The | 
uburb, which is called Colutwina Slaboda, is the place 
where the merchandizes are expoſed to fak. As for the || it 
City, it hath nothing conſiderable in it except the fine || 
church of the Virgin Mary, and the archiepiſ- || 
r 


Colomenſko is a fmall city in the neighbourhood of 
— pets —ů from which it yields a 
beautiful proſpect. Here is a handſome church, with || 
two high towers, and a ſtately It hath two | 
avenues to it over the Moſca, which muſt be eroſſed over 
a float of timber faſtened together, ſo as to be looſened 
and divided, to give paſſage to the veſſels that go up and 

Moſaiſch is another town-fituated on the fame river, 
about nine ſouth-weſt of the city of Moſcow, || 
but not ſo le at preſent as it was formerly. 


XVII. The Duchy of Ros row. 
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T 

three nunneries, with an | inge 
Nuffa, — gy ies, elegant chapel appertaining to 
| Dwinitza, ſituated on a river of the ſame which 
falls into the Vologda, — 
On the river V | 


olſpar, which runs into 
about 120*miles to the north 
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| quite to the river. The courts of juſtice, both civil and 
XXII. The Province of Dwina, criminal, are held in it in their proper apartments. The 
| citadel, where the governor reſides, is built after the Ruſ- 
THIS province is of conſiderable. importance and || fian manner, and furrounded with wooden fences, which 
extent, being near 300 miles in, length, and in || reach alſo quite to the river. In it are a vaſt number and 
of a rhombus. It is bounded on the north by the || variety of ſhops, where the Ruſſians ſtore up their mer- 
White Sea and part of Ingria ; on the weſt by Waga and ||, chandizes againſt the fair: theſe, as well as the houſes 
Onega, from which it is ſeparated by the river Dwina ; on || of the town, are all of wood, but ſtout and large, and 
the ſouth by Ouſtriang ; and on the eaſt by Zirania. It || well furniſhed within, eſpecially thoſe of foreign mer- 
is woody, mountainous, and barren, though watered by || chants. . They have all of them a ſtove within fade every 
rivers befides the Dwina. The ground produces || chamber, as à defence againſt the extreme cold. The. 
and but very little paſture; ſo that few cattle || fireets. are paved with broken ſtumps, pieces of timber, 
bred in the province, and conſequently meat is ſcarce ; || and other rubbiſh, o roughly laid, that one is in conti- 
that the inhabitants ſubſiſt principally on fiſh, either || nual danger of falling; only in winter the ſnow, which 
freſh or dried, but the ſtaple commodity is ſalt, and in- lies pretty thick and hard upon them, makes them ſmooth 
deed this was. their only article of trade, previous to the || and cafy. Here is plenty of proviſions, as fleſh, fowl 
commercial intercourſe eſtabliſhed by the Engliſh at Arch- || of all „ eſpecially wild, and fiſh in great variety. 
| Theſe are fold. extraordi cheap, particularly par- 
grown rich and important. | tridges, which commonly at about 3d. or 4d. per 
The city of Archangel, or St. Michael the brace, and of which here are two kinds ; one like the 
is advantageouſly fituated on the eaſt ſide of the Dwina, || common fort; and the other, which turn white in the 
which falls into _— 18 miles below it. Con- 283 and reſume 1 D in — 5 — 
fidering the excellency of its ſituation, and the greatneſs || government was wholly lodged in the governor till 
of 3 it is not fo large as might be naturally || 1700, when the czar created four burgomaſters to take 
ſuppoſed, not exceeding two miles in length; it is, || care of the civil and mercantile affairs; ſo the governor's 
however, rich and populous, and the houſes are of mo- power is confined to the militia only. The court ſends 
dern architecture, the builders ſeeming to have had in || hither yearly a commiſſioner to receive cuſtoms on 
view thoſe excellent maxims of defign, which our ini- all merchandizes, which has been computed between 
mitable poet Pope hath thus elegantly verſified; 150,000 and 200,000 rubles per annum; and the number 
2g of ſhips which come hither from foreign nations is com- 
To build, to plant, whatever vou intend, monly between three and 400. The chief commodities 
To rear the column, or the arch to bend, | brought into port are, gold and filver ſtuffs, ſilks, gold 
To ſwell the terras, or to ſink the grot, and ſilver lace, other ſorts of lace, gold wire, cochineal, 
In all, let Nature never be forgot. | indico, and other drugs for dying ; wines, brandies, and 


But treat the like a fair, | other diſtilled liquors. However, the trade is vaſtly de- 
Nor over-drefs, nor leave her wholly bare; | creaſed fince the czars, by the conqueſt of Livonia, have 
Let not each beauty ev'ry where be ſpy d, | made the ports of Peterſburgh and Riga the rivals of 


this, and cauſed the flow of trade to paſs, in a great mea- 
| ſure, from it to them. Archangel is the ſee and reſidence 
jj of a Ruſſian archbiſhop. Our geographers, more ex- 

actly than others, give its lat. 64 deg. 36 min. long. 40 


deg. 5 min. eaſt. 
the White Sea, 


t. Nicholas is a ſea- port town 

other || about 20 miles weſt of 1111 the bay 
of St. Nicholas receives its name. The town itſelf, at 

preſent, is inconſiderable, and the trade trifling, _ 

is ſituated on the weſtern of the 

| Dwina, near the place where the Pinega falls into that 

or 400, and ſometimes more ſhips, are ſeen in the har- || river, and about 30 miles from Archangel. It is a con- 


bour. The Engliſh were the firſt diſcoverers of it, anno || ſiderable town, and the fee of a Ruſfian archbiſhop. 
1553, when Sir Huh 7 yp having received a || Nova Dwinſka is a ftrong fortreſs, built lately to de- 
commiſſion to go t ind out | pailage 

China, Richard Chancellor, maſter of one of the ſhi 


to || fend the mouth of the new canal, or moſt northern mouth 
ps, ef the Dwina, on the White Sea. It hath a lar 
wooden bridge over that river, with a drawbridge in 
middle, wide enough for two veſſels to paſs a- breaſt. 
| Sottotitza is a very conſiderable and populous city, 
and inhabited by many wealthy merchants and curious 
mechanics: it ſtands upon the ſouth limits of this pro- 
| vince, in lat. 63. oo. Near this place is a territory of 
70 German miles extent, named Wolloſtuſgy, inhabit- 
ed by men of a different language, and ſuppoſed to have 
come from Livonia. They are civilized, and chriſtians 
Jof the Greek church. Wt 
| Near this part of the Ruſſian ſhore are a few iſlands 
| of very little importance or conſideration, viz. Marti- 
nowitz, which is about 130 miles long, and upwards of 
| 50 broad. It extends near two degrees to the northward 
is of the arctic circle, is full of woods, and watered by ſe- 
veral rivers. In many maps this iſland is called — 
. 1} denora or Kandenoſs; farther north there is another 


ie 


But th exaſpe- || called Kolgow, from the extreme ſeverity of the climate; 
rated of the || theſe are but thinly inhabited, of trifliag conſideration, 
death them and but little known; beſides theſe, the White Sea con- 
of their it have || tains a few other ſcattered iſlands, which in general are 
lace, « ta- 43 HRP | 
lian one of De third grand Divi, the Russian Empire, in- 
which | have cluded — Ten H Easrzan Moscovy or 
their wares ; which | | — 4 - ow : 

they commonly do THE provinces which conſtitute this grand diviſion of 
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I Mezzen, 6 Vogulizi, ; V. The Province of PzTzZORA. 
28. 3 Gate, | THIS is a vaſt territory, extending itſelf from the 
ndora, Wug, | | * 2 > 
1 Teefca, 9 Zirania, late Petzerſkie, on the ſouthernmoſt part of it, quite to 
5 Petzora, 10 Vaitka or Viatka. the northern or Frozen ocean; that is, from the 63d to 
E50 iar ee It is bounded 
I. The Territory of Mzzzzx. on the by Jugora, on the eaſt by the Riphizan, or 


| Obian mountains; on the ſouth by the province of Vo- 
THE territory of Mezzen is ſituated to the north- || gulizi, and by the Northern Sea on the north. The 
ward of Dwina and the river Prega, and extends north- || river Petzora, which riſes out of that lake, runs quite 
ward to Jugora and the ſtreights of Kandenoſs. It is a h it, in a direct courſe, from ſouth to north, and 
long track of land, narrow, barren, woody, fenny, moun- | — icflf in the abovementioned fea by fix diffe- 
tainous, and cold. The chief town called Mezzen, and | rent mouths, near the ſtreight of Weigatz, a little above 
the few villages which this province contains, are wretch- | the city of Petzora, which is ſituate upon the ſame river, 
places, and indeed the whole region is gloomy and about 30 leagues from the ſea. It is but a ſmall place, 
and is fuppoſed to have been formerly called Puſte 
s | Oforo, from fome golden mines, or fands, that fell from 
The frozen earth lies buried here below | thoſe Obian mountains into that river. The cold is fo 
A hilly heap, ſeven cubits deep in ſnow. | 
The tin foes for ings wiah » Seldy face, 
Too weak, the elouds and mighty fogs to chace ; 
When up the ſkies he ſhoots his roſy head, 
Or in the ruddy ocean ſeeks his bed; 
Swift rivers are with ſudden ice conſtrain'd, 
And ſtudded wheels are on their rocks ſuftain'd. 
"The brazen cauldrons with the froft are flaw d, 
The garments ſtiff with ice at hearths are thaw'd ; | 
From locks uncomb'd, and from the frozen beard, Ro | 
Long icicles depend, and crackling founds are heard. VI. The Territory of Voculi. 
II. The Province of JucGoRA. | SOUTH of the province laſt named, and north of 
3 chat of Permia, are ſeated the Vogulizi, called alſo Vo- 
T HE province of Jugora or Jugorſki, is bounded |f gulitzi, Vogolſkoi, and Volgolitzes. Their country is 
on the ſouth-weſt by Mezzen, on the north by the || divided by the fame ridge of mountains we have already 
ocean, <= the province of Pet- || mentioned in the laſt article, from the country of Si- 
of Ouſtioug and Per- || beria on the eaſt, and extends itſelf weſtward to the river 
mia. It is a very large territory, divided by the Polar || Irtis. Theſe people differ fo much from all their neigh- 
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moſtly qver-run with foreſts, and covered with l. | can, are all Mahometans; whereas theſe Vogulizi are 
and bogs : it hath alſo abundance of rivers. The prin- || heathens, and reſemble moſt, in their religion and cuſ- 
cipal are, the Fitza, Goloebintza, Goloebeica, Otma, || toms, the Siberian Pagans, only they are more civilized. 

itza, Peitza, Peizitza, Voloinga, and Indega; || They acknowledge a Supreme Being, the creator and 
which flow northwards into the gulph of Teeſca, ¶ preferver of all things; and facrifice to him once a year, 
alled by the Ruffians Teeſtaia Gouba. e are ſeve- the end of ſummer, in one of the neareſt foreſts, ſome 
ral others on the ſouth end of the province, which take || of the beſt cattle they are maſters of, one of each fort ; 


into the Dwina, and others into 
is 


- 


the territory of V 


I! 


8.8, 


25 
N : 


vince of Zirania, 
Jugora, or Juhora, ſtands on a ſmall bay 

on the northern coaſt, in the latitude of 68 deg. between 
and 


4 
Z 
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in their 
the iſland of Candenois on the weſt, the gulph of || their cattle, ad They 
Petzerſkaia on the north-eaſt ; and over- many wives as t ich they 
20 leagues from the land, lies the iſfand | their parents, b 
| within the forb . 
| III. The Province of ConDoRa. | They have n "A "OE 
CONDORA, or Condieſki, lies between the Dwina W 
on the weſt, ] on the north, Petzora on the eaſt, tranſparent piece 
and Permia on the ſouth. It is a large province, with 1 their 
the title of duchy, but ſo boggy, woody, and moun- . che 
tainous, that it deſerves no farther deſeription, any 25 * 
+ 0 * i | P 
* 


BE 
oat 
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IV. The Territory of TEESCA. | 
_ TEESCA is a finall territory, north ef this and || VII. 7% 
on the northern ſea; having the ſtreights of | Rs 
hath but one town. worth naming, via. | empire, and is bounted" 


about 10 leagues below it into the gulph of 'Tetica ; | 


= ole 


EUROPEA 
of north lat. and in breadth above 60 leagues, where 


broadeſt, though much narrower in the ſouthern part to- 
wards Cazan, or Caſan. Notwithſtanding which vaſt 
extent, it is far from being conſiderable in proportion 
upon any account, if we except its rivers, ſome of which 
are very large, and run a vaſt length : the moſt remarkable 
one is the Kama, which receives ſeveral others, and 
ſprings from that long chain of mountains which part it 


| Siberia, and which extend themſelves from the | 
kingdom of Cazan quite to the Frozen Sea, that is from || 
55 to almoſt 70 deg. of lat. Beſides this ridge, the coun- | 


try abounds with many more, as well as lakes, fo that its 
foil is fo far from fertile, that the inhabitants are obliged 
to eat peaſe, beans, and other pulſe, inftead of bread. 
differ likewiſe much from the nations round in other 
reſpects, as in their cuſtoms, religion, &c. and have a 
language peculiar to themſelves. are ſubject to the 
Ruffians, and pay their tribute in horſes, and ſeveral 
kinds of furs. I he chief town is a 
Perma Velikaia, or the Great City, which ſeems to 
intimate ſomething of large and conſiderable; but this 
country is ſo little viſited by travellers, that we can get 
no certain intelli about it ; moſt authors that have 
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ſpoken of it, mentioning it as a place of little note. 
VIII. The Country of Ousriouc, or UsT1UG. 


THIS province hath its name from its capital, and is 
bounded on the eaſt by Permia, and by the foreſts of 
Zirania ; on the north by the rivers Waga and Dwina ; 


ſtreams, meeting near the midele, form the Great Dwina, 
or, as its name imports, the double river. Other rivers 
which fall into the Suchana on the eaſt fide, are the Peet- 
the 


ego. The Wags 


fair 


Olearius's time-it- it 
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Lands in hr. 61 ; 35min. long: 45- deg. $5 min. a 


little above the town of Sextanoff, or Seftakoff, 
ning through that, and ſeveral other towns, falls into the 


; and on the 


much the ſhorter, but the moſt troubleſome and 
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themſelves over it, and breed innumerable quantities of 


wild beaſts. The people who are here ſcattered in vil- 


lages, or groups of ſorry huts, are fierce, brutiſh, and 
untractable; live upon the e they kill, pay 
their tribute to the czar in furs, with it t make 


cloathing for themſelves, and covering for their 
and the reſt they ſell and exchange with whom they 


X. The Province of V AITKA, or VIATKA. 


VIATEA has the title of a duchy, and is the laſt 
province in that which we call Eaſtern Moſcovy. It is 
bounded on the north by Permia, Zirania, and Ou- 
ſtioug ; on the weſt by Vologda and Peroſlaw ; on the 
ſouth 
part 


the kingdom of Cazan ; and on the eaſt by that 
Siberia called the territory 


of Stoutka. It is 


» but was at 

that time fo ſubject to the incurſions of the Scheremiſſe 
Tartars, that he found it almoſt deſert, and half aban- 
doned ; but it hath fared much better ſince both natioiis 
have been ſubdued by the Ruffians. | 

It is watered by the river of its name, which ſprings a 
22 


Kama; this laſt runs h another part of the coun- 
try, and falls into the Volga a little above Cazan. 

The chief towns in this duchy are, Viatka the capital, 
ang Orlowa or *!“ Glinow, Oveſtoi, Catha- 
rina, chofenſkoi, , Koigorodoc, Sloboda, 
Seftanox or Sextakoff, and Urſum. | 

Viatka is ſituated on the river of its name, or, accord- 
ing to Olearius, on a ſmall river that falls into it, a little 


below that city. It hath little or nothing worth notice, 


except its biſhop's ſee, and a good ſtout caſtle 
the czar abovementioned, to ſuppreſs the incurſions 
the Scheremiſſe Tartars. There are two high roads that 
lead from hence to Moſcow ; the one 
and Galicz ; the other through Uſtiug: the 


rous, on account of the vaſt marſhes that muſt be 


It and of the Scheremiſſe free-booters that infeft thoſe 


| above, this province includes Clinow, Ortow, and Kai- 
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of the Russtan Empire, do- 
oviITE TARTARY. | 
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With the deſcription of ſeveral other inferior tribes of 
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And the | 
_ Kalmuck i 51 
. Uſbeck | | 53 
Baſkeer $Tartars, deſcribed in page 53 
Crim | 54 
Leſpers 54 


lars. It therefore only remains to deſcribe the kingdoms 
of Cazan and Bulgaria. 


The Kingdom of Cazax. 


THE kingdom of Cazan, or Caſan, was formerly 
verned by its own monarchs, who were formidable and 
till the czar Bafilowitz ſubdued the part 
of it, and his ſon Iwan Bafilowitz completed the con- 
queſt of the whole in the year 1554- — has been 
always conſidered as a valuable acquiſition to Ruffia, on 
account of its amazing fertility. This country is 
bounded on the north by the provinces of Vaitka and 
1 — 
Baſkeer 7 
— — \ rivers | 
Kama, which encreaſe the natural fertility of | 
means. 


Tartars, interſperſed with theſe more 8 


Cazan, or Cazanum, the capital, is ſituated in 56 


— It is a capacious 
and populous city, the feat of a Ruſſian itan, 
= a. or 


houſes, and even the ramparts and towers, are all built 
ith wood. The caftle, however, is of ftone; and the 
„ by ſurrounding it, a 0 3. 
deing amply furniſhed with artillery, ammunition, 
and well ſecured by a Ruffian garriſon. At a little 
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| the river. The place is large, but poor and mean; 


{ aſhore, at no great diſtance from hence, he aſcen | 
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by Amu- 


7 the Turks, havin 
rath II. Great 


rom 
and forms part of Turky in 


Bulgaria was ſubdued the Moſcovite czars, and now 
is an appendage of the 


uſſian empire. It is bounded on 
the north by the kingdom of Cazan, on the eaſt by 
Baſkeria, on the ſouth by the river Sumara, and on the 
welt by the Volga. | 
This kin is watered by ſeveral rivers; near its 
center are deſarts of Ufa; on the eaftern confines, 
the mountains of Caf, which yield quantities of 
iron, as well as ſome excellent c s; and, towards 
the ſouthern fide, the great lake Kerghewl. The foil is 
tolerably fertile, and many parts of the country po- 


pulous. 
. Bulgar, or Bulgara, the capital, is ſituated on the 


go- Volga, and deemed a conſiderable city. 


Samara, on the banks of a river of the ſame name, 
which diſembogues itſelf into the Volga, is built on the 
declivity of a mountain, and the ſuburbs ftretch along 


2 K 


houſes, walls, fortifications, &c. being all built 
timber. This city was in one 
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The fifth grand Diviſion of the Russ IAN Empire, cm- 
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| RUSSIAN LAPLAND. 
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poria Mouremanſkoi, or Maritime 3 Terrſkoi, 
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ſtored with falmon ; as are, indeed, moſt rivers on this 
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Dutch, 
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ſea 
and ifles of Swetenoes, in 


or Faectar B 
of the ſame 
12. Daalna Silenk, or 


three others on || from the 
Farther Silenk, ſo named, on the ſame account 


rl 
White 


by the 


the Mariners Bay ; 


iſlands more on the mouth of a nameleſs river, 
ignia, 


another 
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the ſame name. 


which are but ſmall towns. 


Nook Oftrof, called, 
yland, or Nail Iſland ; 


] 


Welna Oſtrof, or Iſland of Deer, with a town of the 


Pelitza ; 
owitz, or Iſland of the Crois; 


the mouth of the river Ponoi ; cape O 


Touria, Soutkete, Caſcavaron, Warſiga, Po- 
port of Waronia; Blieſna, or Nearer Oli 
Blieſna, or Nearer Silenſi; the iſland and town of 


of fiſh. 
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and haven, at the entrance into the 
: the Golden Ba ; Daelna Oli 
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though I 

My reader will 

his mouth. great { 
a} in, we heard a volley of oaths and 
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travellers who attempt to impoſe upon the public, we | 
ſhall make ati extract from it without farther apology. 

'The relation being in the firſt perſon, as if Sir Id. 
Mandeville was the Harrator; the words are, We were 


28 a ſtorm, in the latitüde of 73, inſomuch || 
that or V ea which 1 was in, with 3 


French veſſel, got ſafe into a creek of Nova Zembla. 


We landed in order to refit our veſſels, and ſtore our- | 


[do proviſions. The. crew of each veſſel made 
nſelves a cabin of turf wood, at. ſome. diſtance 
from each other, to fence themſelves againſt the in- 
lemencies of the weather, which 12 beyond 
magination. We ſoon obſerved, that in talking to one 
another we loft ſeveral of our words, and could not hear 
ene another at above two yards diſtance, and that to 
when we fat very near the fie. 


could reach the ears of the perſon to whom they were 
ſpoken. I was ſoon confirmed in the conjecture, when, 
upon the encreaſe of the cold, the whole company grew 
dumb, or rather deaf, for every man was ſenſible, as we 
afterwards found, that he ſpoke as well as ever, but the 
ſourids'no fooner took air, than they were condenſed and 
loſt. N was now a miſerable ſpectacle, to ſee us nodding 
and gaping at one another ; every man talking, and no 
— ar One might obſerve a ſeaman that could hail 
a mp at a league's diſtance, beekoning with his hand, 
training with Ee lungs, and tearing his throat, but all 
in vain. | 5 

« We continued here three weeks in this diſmal 
plight; at length, upon a turn of wind, the air about 
us 'began to thaw. cabbin was immediately filled 
with a dry clattering ſound, which I afterwards found 
to be the crackling of conſonants that broke above our 


— — 


After much perplexity, ||. 
1 found that our words froze in the air, Teide they | 


been killed upon that very ſpot, about a fortnight before, 
in the time of the froſt. Not far from the fame place 
we were likewiſe entertained with ſome poſthumous ſparls 
and barkings of a fox.” | 


The fixth grand diviſion of the Ruſſian empire, ot a 
deſcription of the countries diſmembered from Poland, 
will be introduced in our account of that kingdom, as it 
cannot come with ſo much propriety in any other place, 
and will there be accompanied by a relation of the late 
troubles and revolutions in Poland, and of the diſmem- 
berment of that unhappy country, in which the pro- 
vinces ſeized by the empreſs of Ruſſia will be deſcribed, 
and the political part ſhe took in thoſe tranſactions deli- 


SECT. It. 
Of the Inhabitants of Ruſſia, their Cujtoms, Manners, ke. 


HE Ruſſians in general are but of a middling or 

rather a ſhort ſtature, but the ſeverity of the cli- 
mate, which produces a dry and ſharp air, diſpoſes the 
inhabitants in general to a — and hardy conſtitution, 
and enables them to undergo great hardſhips. They are 
4 brutal, and have but very imperfe& notions of 

ſocial virtues, but in ſufferings they are patient, bold 
in rs, and reſolute in war. A late intelligent tra- 
veller ſays, The common people in Ruſſia have no 
kind of learning or education among them, and although 
th we yy — have no idea of the true prin- 
ciples of the chriſtian religion, yung a proper refj | 
to their ſaints K — —— 
their faſt days with ſome ſolemnity, and repeating a cer- 
tain number of prayers by rote, of the true uſe and 
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long while, and uttered in a very hoarſe voice, which 
knew 


Jeric' fellow, 
and 


pod bd 


ſwearing at me, when he thought I could not hear 
6d Þ Rad ſeveral tides greek Thien th on 


ies when I got him on ſhipboard, 
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an lawyers, 
ts and citizens, 
The firſt claſs, or the nobility and gentry of Ruffia, 


him, 
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| is ſubdivided into many lefler claſſes, viz. 


to the boatſwain, who was a very cho- [| 
had taken his opportunity of curſing | 


The firſt ſub-diviſion is compoſed of the moſt ancient 
families of the empire, and thoſe who were enobled by 
the duke Woldimer the firſt. | 
he ſecond ſub-divifion includes the families of fo- 
reign nobility, who have at different times eſtabliſhed 
them in R | 

The third ſub-diviſion contains thoſe who were cre- 


or ſince the reign of the czar Alexis. 
The fourth ſub-diviſen is formed by what are called 


11 


ee half « miles diſtance, from our cabbia, | nobleas 


EUROPE] 


ſovereign chooſes to reward any favourite, ſhe makes 
him a preſent' of ſo much land and fo many families, 
eonſidering the poor people as ſo many herds of cattle or 


flocks of . - What renders this ſtate of vaſſalage 
ſtill more dreadful is, that neither the peaſant, or any 
«part of his family, dare remove from the portion of land 


them, but are cruelly fixed upon that dread- 
ful ſpot for life where they muſt continually toil, their 
Jord taking the chief ow and themſelves only being 
permitted to enjoy a very ſcanty pittance. „ 
« The R x niobiliry 9 a gentleman who reſided 
à conſiderable time at St. Peterſburgh) ſeem to be much 
| better calculated for a military life, where bravery and 
much action are neceſſary, than for civil affairs; for 
thoſe who are employed in the latter, though they are 
laborious in their buſineſs, ſeldom elevate. their ſpecu- 
lations above what the neceſſity of their reſpective em- 
— — require. This clas of _ _y very prowd 
'haughty, and too apt to value themſelves upon the 
little — they have of things, though in general 
it is extremely fuperſicial.” 3 1 
The court nobility, however, from the great connec: 
tions they have had of late years with the moſt civilized 
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kind 
| The Ruſſians are naturally very 


| ſtates, ſeem totally to have emerged from their 
barbarifm into the height of elegance and politeneſs, and 


the Ruffian nobility at preſent, are much improv- | 


* ies of taſte and 2 propenſity to travel. 
celebrated M. L'Abbe ary, = Aterc 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, who made a 
through Ruſſia and into Siberia by order of the 
French king, fays, The nobility dare not come 
near the throne without fear and trembling. They are 
baniſhed intv Siberia for the ſlighteſt political intrigue, 
and their poſſeſſions being f one whole family 
thus falls a victim to the artful inſinuations of the cour- 
tier. The mutual diſtruſt in which people live in Ruſſia, 
and the total filence of the nation upon every thing 
which _ the leaft relation either to the govern- 
ment or ſovertign, ariſes chiefly from the privil 
Ruſſian has without diſtinction of 


ing out in 


* 
123 
they beceme tolerable ſoldiers, and from the rigour of 
their ſituation they habituate themſelves to deſpiſe life, 
and ſuffer all kinds of puniſhment and ſeverities with a 
of apathy or rather inſenſibiliti x. 
lazy and indolent, 
and much addicted to drinking ſtrong liquors to exceſs. 
The common people (ſays M. L' Abbe Chappe D'Ate- 
roche, whom we have already quoted) are bigotted even 
to fanaticiſm in favour of the Greek religion. This ex- 
travagance encreaſes the farther we get from the capital, 
but theſe very people are ſo little acquainted with the 
religion, that they are perſuaded they fulfil all its duties 
by complying with ſome external ceremonies, and eſpe- 
| cially by keeping the Lent faſts with the greateſt iſtrict- 
neſs. * reſpects, they give themſelves up to de- 
bauchery and to every kind of vice. Morality is leſs to 
be met with among the Ruſſians than among the Pagans 
their neighbours. The opinions of the Ruſſians with re- 
d to chriſtianity are ſo extraordinary, that it ſhould 
ſeem as. if that religion, ſo well adapted in itſelf for the 
happineſs, and good order of ſociety; had only ſerved to 
make this people more wicked. A murderer being taken 


8 


deen, if his honeſty 
D*Arcroche, of | 


| all the booty to his companions, if they 


and condemned, and being aſked in the courſe of his 
trial, whether he had kept the Lent faſts, red. as 
much ſurprized as the moſt upright man would have 
had been called in queſtion. He 
immediately anſwered with warmth, that he was inca- 
pable of neglecting the duties of his religion. Yet this 
very man was at the head of a fet of ruffians, and when+ 
ever they ſeized upon any travellers, he readily gave up 
did but deliver 
him theſe unhappy victims alive. He firtt undreſſed them 
and tied them naked to a tree without any regard to theis 
ſex; he then opened their breaſt near the heart, and 
drank their blood, and declared that he took great plea- 
ſure in ſeeing the dreadful contorſions and convulſions 
of theſe wretched people. 1 n 

The Ruffans are bred up with ſuch high notions of 


- ,* 


| their ſovereigns, and of a blind implicit obedience the 


owe to them, as the only perſons who have ſenſe ex 


: 


3 monks, but no ſoldiers, farmers, or any 
employed by gover 
— 8 
rupt. The laws 
execrable. 


rs are very ignorant, and 
y diſhoneſt, venal and cor- 
of Ruſſia are in themſelves. very im- 
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[4 who had eſtabliſhed them. 


nment, are ever permitygg, to || 


< For modes u government let fools conteſt,  * 
« Whate'er is be adininilter'd is beſt”, * 


4 


be able 


to diſtinguiſh between right and wrong, that they never 
diſpute their will in any thing, except where they at- 
tempt, as the late Peter Cid, an innovation, either in 
their religion, or cuſtoms ; which they cannot but look 
upon as an impeachment of the wiſdom of their anceſtors 
In all other cafes they are ſo 
prepoſſeſſed with the notion of their unerring wiſdom- 


| 8 land knowledge, as well as of their own ignorance and 
clergy ſeldom riſes above medio- 


City, reat gravity, and are ing ſu- || 
. — Ai a ede aud Eeps ae choſen | 


imperfection, that it is a common ſaying with them, in 
all dubious caſes, God and the czar alone know.“ 
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he advanced to the coffin, and there fainted ; when he || their circumſtances will admit. But they univerſally 
was taken out of the room and recovered, the corpſe || want cleanlineſs and neatneſs; the women c 
was carried down and placed in an open chariot ; a great || linen but ſeldom, and are unacquainted with that variety 
train of coaches followed, and, as a general officer's || of undreſs to which other Europeans are accuſtomed, and 
wife, a party of guards. She was carried to St. Alex- || which is often more bewitching than the rieheſt orna- 
ander's monaſtery to be buried, and though the coffin-lid || ments. f 
was put on as the corpſe paſſed the ſtreets, it was taken {| In the houſes there are one bed for the huſ- 
off again when it came into the chapel, and the ſame || band and wife, and one 
ceremony of leave was taken over again, except by the || perſons lie promiſcuouſly upon benches, or 
huſband, who was carried home in a ſecond fainting fit, || they ſpread on the ground. Nay, we are told ** cele- 
the moment the coffin was uncovered. The reſt of the _ that © In 1 

to lie upon 


: 


ceremony was much like the Roman Catholics. When 

the corpſe was buried, all the company returned to the covering, was ſpread. 

houſe, to a grand dinner, which n was ſcarce any furniture in the houſes, 

joicing than mourning, as body Teemed to have || bles were covered with a cloth at meals. 

forgot their forrow ; but the h was affected with || have no curtains, and inftead of à bolſter, the h 

too much real ſorrow to attend.” | and wife have each of them ſeven or eight pillows, 
A long beard was ſome time ſince looked upon as a || leſs than the other, raiſed up in the form of two 

mark of great dignity in Ruſſia, and the longer it was || mids: the requiſite benches, a 

the more the perſon wearing it was venerated ; but at || wooden chairs, make up the reſt of the furni 

preſent none but the lower fort of the people, and ſome At a Ruffian feaſt all the diſhes are ſerved 


385 


up at once. 
of the inferior clergy, wear beards. All the nobility, || The ſoup is made by meat cut into ſmall — they 
and the politer citizens, follow the cuſtoms of the po- || have ſome ragouts, which none but a Ruſſian can touch 
liſhed ſtates of Europe, and the court is perhaps as bril- || ſeveral pyramids of game, and butcher's meat roaſted ; 
liant as any in Europe. | I Chineſe ſweetmeats, and Ruſſian fruits. A profound 


The education of the czarowitz, or prince royal, is || filence is obſerved at dinner, which is interrupted onl 
intruſted to the care of a few perſons, by whom he is ; -4 
ſtrictly kept from the eyes of the vulgar, until he hath | 
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former, except that when the lid of the bottle is given 
to one's neighbour, it is uſual, at the ſame time, to tell 


him the chriſtian and ſurname of the perſon whole health 
is going found ; and this muſt be repeated, making a | 
This cuſtom is very troubleſome to 


is 
bow to him. 
as the Ruſſians have generally three or four 
chriſtian names. 'This cexemony is carried on with the 
utmoſt gravity, and one: muſt be very exact in the whole 
detail which extends all round the table.. 

Tbe fame accurate traveller, in another place, ſays; 
5 "The ſpirit of invention is as uncommon, among 
Ruſſians as genius; but they have a pęculiar turn for 
imitation. In Ruſſia lockſmiths, carpenters, 
&<c; are formed as a ſoldier is in other countries. Each re- 
giment has, in its own corps, all the neceſſary artiſts, 


and is not obliged to have recourſe to manufactures, as is 
the cuſtom. every where elſe. They determine, by the 
ſtature what employment a man is moſt fix for. They 


give a ſaldier a Jock; for a pattern, with orders to make 
others Jike:itz,.and he does it with the greateſt dexterity ; 
but the- original muſt be perfect, otherwiſe he would 
Copꝶ it with all its defects, however eaſy it might be to 
crinct them. The ſame may be obſerved with regard to 
artiſts and/workmen of all kinds.” : 
If che Ruſfians exeell in any thing, it is in making 
all, kinds of attificial fireworks. I he ingenious Mr. 
Wraxhall, in his travels, gives the following animated 
account of a grand illumination and *maſquerade which 
the palace of Peterhoff. I went down, ſays 
to Peterhoff yeſterday again, when there was a mal- 
and illumi in the gardens... The former 


is rather à bal pars an domino, as there are ve 


ew or no faney dreſſes, nor is any character J. 
Every perſon, without diſtinction, is admitted upon this 
oe and there were not leſs than four or five thou- 


: 


at cards moſt of the night. The 
gazdens far ſurpaſſed any I ever ſaw 
as alſo in fireworks of every kind, 
Ruſſfans excel any nation of Eu- 
arcades of fire extended in the 

canal, which reaches to the 
illuminated on both fides, and 
a rock, lighted in the inſide, and 
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amuſed and ſurpriaed the ſpectators 
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but there are open, ſledges for amuſement, and ſome of 
theſe are ſo diminutive as not to exceed in bigneſs a 
butcher's tray. In theſe little ſledges they ſlide down de- 
clivities with amazing velocity, and are mighty fond of 
this diverſion. As Peterſburg is without natural hills, 
the people raiſe artificial mounts to enjoy this amuſe- 
ment. In mentioning this ſubject, a. learned traveller 
ſays, The late empreſs, Elizabeth, was fo fond of this 
diverſion, that at her palace of Zarſko Sello, ſhe had ar- 
tificial mounts of a very ſingular conſtruction made for 


the || this purpoſe. Theſe have been called by ſome Engliſh- 


men who viſited that country, the Flying Mountains, 
and I do not know a phraſe which — os to 
the Ruſſian name. There are five mounts of unequal 
heights, the firſt and higheſt is full 30 feet perpendicu- 
lar altitude. The momentum with which thcy deſcend 
carries them over the ſecond, which is about five or 
5 feet lower, juſt ſufficient to allow for the friction and 
ref „and ſo on to the laſt, from which they are 
conveyed by a gentle deſcent with nearly the ſame velo- 
city over a piece of water into a little iſland. Theſe 
ſlides, which are about a furlong and a half in length, 
are made of wood, that they may be uſed in ſummer as 
well as winter. The proceſs is, two or; four perſuns fit 
in a little carriage, and one ſtands behind, for the more 
there are in it, the greater the ſwiftneſs with which it 
goes. It runs on caſtors, and in grooves. to kecp it in 
its right direction, and it deſcends with a-wonderiul ra- 
pidity. Under the hill is a machine worked by horſes 
tor drawing the curriages back again with the company 
in them.—At the fame place there is another artificial 
mount which goes in a ſpiral line, and in my opinion 
(for I have tried it alfa) is very diſagreeable, as it ſeems 
always leaning on one fade, —m2 the perſon frels in danger 
of falling out of his ſeat.” 15 bo 
The palace of Zarſko-Sello itſelf is erected in a bar- 
barous taſte; without a proſpect in a low ſituation, with 
above the 
ground floor. The capitals of the pillars, ſtatutes, and 
many other external parts, are gilded, and within the 
whole is loaded with Gothic ornaments. One apart- 
ment however is in a ſingular ſtile of magnificence, 
ſides being a competed. of nankes; with feſtoons 
oY the fame. _ _ EY kl 
he Ruſſians have a very peculiar and fingular me- 
fiſhing when the rivens. are. frozen over, which 
the learned gentlemen juſt quoted thus deſcribes. © I here 
is a hole about four feet by two cut in the ice to let down 


O 


a common drag net; oppoſite to this, at the diſtance 
| 


at about four yards diſtante from each other, in a circular 


mean to pull up the net, is another hole about —_— 
ſquare. They then cut a number of ſmall round holes 


conſiſts in the contrjvance of dragging u 
Proviſions are as well preſerved in Ruſk 
as with. us by the means 
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EUROPE]. . 
Ky ; but if their wives die they cannot officiate: in their of- 
y "EET IV. . [| fiee, but mult” retire to a monaſtery, for which, zeaſon 
—— beben. cen ME te att ag ant 
ic s 5 are 
Ruka, & terles in Nuſſia; each monaſtery has a e 
2 


Archmandit. The monks are not ta marry. 
ves of Boba . the old Sclayonic, || There'ate'two or three nunneries in — which 
chian; ” it is ſo corrupt, and intermingled with [| ceive 1 
ad ag Rr who hath Their religion is entirely outward ſhow, 2 
Ty to the pure Sclavonian to underſtand it; of keeping ftrict faſt during Lent, Advent, &. 
yet that 1 ſtill 2 their divine ſervice, in —— ion of God be merciful, to 
their bibles — homilies ; fuch as affect any degree me.” This, with a of St. Baſil's —— — alt 
bangers rpc affect to ſpeak and write in it. the church fervice ; no ſermons are preached ex 
ni eee is a corrupt fort of Greek, ill-ſhaped, there. As to the point of doctrine, they differ Lale 
letters they have increaſed to the number of 38 ; from Roman Catholics ; they pray to and adpre the 
ign al of had fo thorouj ly covered ſaints ;\ the of St. Nicholas is in eyery houſe ; 
thy wh country, that eyen the. clergy an 23 they believe in the holy ſacrament, and that they really 
1.28 the common people, neither could” write, or || receive 8 body” and —_— — bt phe 
E \ greater encouragement was given to it, to the com 
oe iences, hy their Iate monarchs who, by 
favaurs, and be honour and * on {| 4 * en e en 
thoſe w tho were moſt Jam 12 * 14 well as ſub- ll, Beſides the numerous fixed — Ruſſians at particu- 
b chools academies, exciting || lar times, tEjeCt as impure, horſe- elk, veal, 
. ; pkg moſt famed for lt fore of bit, aſſes milk, L 
2 ſading 2ung noblemen and py * _ CELTS Een vio, 
foreign cbuntries 3 &c. have 5 
_ way towards tranſplanting the muſes into a We "Ul Ws. 
' then unknown to them. It is therefore abſurd won 
to find any univerſities in ſuch a country as this, or any 
_ ſeminaries of learning, except two or three academies for || pe 
arts and.fciences. ſet up in the capital, and alſo a few lity is ſwallowed 
_ colleges ar.ſchgols, in ſome other principal cities, for the — anc 
inſtruction of youth, which — * to be feared, bre appo 
not met wich pr 
The arms, of the 8 Russ are, a Field Or, 
wich 2 diſplayed. Eagle "I bearing a Shield Gules on 
- hes breaft,. dee th a Cavalier Argent, fighting with 
© a Dragon Sinople; on and between the heads of the 
eagles are the three crowns of Moſcow, Cazan, and As- 


trachan. According to*%others,” they were Sable, a Por- 


tal open, with two le and as many. Steps, Or. The 
former was taken by ohn Baſilowitz, anno on [| gu 
that the x ces Rurio, Sitiahs, and many years i 
2 N — 


eagle however er, 


e e to the ks Tips nh in 
1 riſtlani e ee fill 2 


. 13 c 
triangle: on, the. upper title of the. 
— theſe werds in 4 whe i ft >| * 
the Trinity, who was before all time ;- not three. 
but one God.” The Geond: ring” had the ritles of — 
prince to whom the ſealed inftrument was directed ; 4. 
the third thoſe of the ezar. 6 
for that mentioned above. | 
It is obſerved, that in the Sclavonic l the Bo- 
hens oe — the Poles Eee: and he 


circles, or rings, ** | 


4 is 0 day " 2 . the 
marſhal, who was ſick, — — 
ved with expreſſes from St, Pecerſburgh,, | 


Nuſſians Ruſſy, of theſe three 
is the ſame, Fry = a8 ny" 
Dutch from the Low: — * = 


x relig 


:-'The vice, or. deputy gaver- 
laying] this 


Ez 
200 matters, which eter 
1. — — 


tte ſecular prieſis art anchb 2 E 6 
tie ate manks; — II rack may marry 8 3 


'hecould- nat” be: better: 


the prihee told hin hat that was- needleſs, 
»/"» 3 1 ere, It Yar HIST 10 22 as 


„ and one” of the. ahl ph. 


a dale of it, as that was of the old|| are nor-very regular, for the nuns wander abroad.and u. 
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enough to carry them all to ſuch || are employed by them in whatever work or buſineſs they 
ce. After dinner, when they had || think fit; and this is one reaſon why they affect to appear 
pretended the ſick gentle- || more dull and untractable than they, perhaps, naturally 
man was ſuppoſed to be, had taken a few glaſſes of are; becauſe, if any of them betrays a greater vivacity 
wine, the defired to fee him, but was anſwered, that || or dexterity than the reſt, he is ſure to have more buſineſs 
he was a ſtate priſoner by order of the cabinet; and || and trouble upon his hands, without any anſwerable re- 
therefore adviſed him to make no reſiſtance, but go || ward er encouragement. It is uſual for the ſovereigns to 
into a travelling-waggon ready at the door ; telling him, || reward ſome of the ſervices done to them by any of his 
the ſame time, that if he offered the leaſt reſiſtance, || nobles or officers, with a number of thoſe villages ; and 
he would be bound faſt with ropes, and might be very || as there is an account of their number in all provinces, 
cruelly treated, on the way, by the ſerjeants and ſoldiers || in 40 days two or three hundred thouſand of them may 
who were appointed to convey him to his place of deſti- || be raiſed by ſummoning each maſter to furniſh ſuch a 
nation. Thus this man was conveyed to Siberia, and || quota. | 
there, in ſome pitiful town, was long immured, or kept || Their coin, till the reign of the late Peter I. conſiſted 
in a hole in the wall, with only a ſmall lit through || chiefly in copecks, or filver pence, except that which 
which he reccived his proviſions. It ſeems he had ſome || was brought thither from foreign parts ; for merchants 
money about him when he was arreſted, but the were obliged to pay the government in rixdollars : but af- 
took nothing from him except his ſword. The ſoldiers, || ter the loſs of the battle of Narva, that monarch was fo 
on the way, robbed him of his watch, but he concealed ſtreightened for want of money, that an expedient was 
what little money he had from them. He was at no loſs || tried, of recalling all the copecks, and coining new 
to ſee that his money could not maintain him hag z and |} ones of the fame weight and value, though alloyed with 
likewiſe that he, who had been accuſtomed to live in || two fifths of a baſer metal. This induced the people to 
luxury, conld not long ſupport himſelf with ſuch poor || hoard up their old _—_ inſtead of bringing it to the 
provi as are allowed to ſuch priſoners. Therefore || mint; upon which another expedient was thought of, 
he affected to be a fortune-teller, and gave inſtructions to || and a new order iſſued, whereby 10 per cent. was given, 
the ſoldiers who guard upon him, frankly giving || in new money, to every one that ſhould bring the old : 
them the half of he got by his art. The ſoldiers || and m_ pieces were ordered to be coined, ſuch as 
rubles, half and quarter rubles, and pieces of ten, five, 
| and three copecks value ; on which account, a rixdollar, 
; [| which, during the currency of the old coin, was valued 
whereby his fame, as a wiſe man, ſpread far: and he || at but 55 copecks, being now re-coined, and mixed with 
got ſomething to ſupport himſelf. Having no books, || ſome alloy, made a ruble, or 100 copecks. This greatly 
nor any company who could in the leaſt help him, to || diſtreſſed commerce in general, made the exchange to 
his time in this miſerable fituation he got a few || fall between 30 and 40 per cent. and was attended with 
and diverted himſelf with feeding them. He gave || other great inconveniencies to the ſubjects. But the 
them with a || czar, who was a prodigious gainer by it, and did not 
Ungelucklick || want his coin to go out of his dominions, but to make 
to the inhabi- || the foreign ones flow into them, was deaf to every thing 
meaning of the || that was ſaid againſt it. 


The ducat is worth two rubles, and the ruble is, in 

| value, about 4s. 6d. fterling. The half and quarter 

_— — of 8 value. Wee 
vener is the tenth part of a ruble, and a copeck 

is an hundredth part of the fame. 

| The Ruffian pound is exactly the ſame as our pound, 

apothecaries weight. 


The principal meaſure of extenſion is the verſt, which 
I liſh, and 104 verſts make a > and 
diſtances by verſts, as the iſh do 


11 


FE 


they are ith of a 
law-ſuit is ſuch a manner that the 
ſeven weeks; or this and 
All the peaſants bone, juſt 
rely to the of this pu- 
naſteries, by 
ber of them 
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are diſlocated, and in this ſituation of excruciating mi- | Lead, Wines, 

ſery is flead with the knout, from the neck to the Joins. Cloths, Fruits, 

If theſe tortures do not produce a confeffion, the parts Flannels, China, 

are ſeared with red hot irons, the bones are ſcorched, the || Mancheſter velvets, Paper, &c. 


muſcles broiled over a flow fire, &c. And ſhould the | S 
perſon thus tormented {till perſiſt in denying the charge, || The commerce is with Great Britain, Ireland, Hol- 
melted lead is poured upon the crown of his head till he 8 TN Germany, Poland, Turkey, Perſia, 
A gentleman, who reſided ſome in Ruſſia, gives If we conſider Ruſſia with reſpect to its amazing ex- 
the following account of the whimſical manner in which || tent,” it is but very ' poorly peopled, the inhabitants 
libellers are puniſhed in Ruſſia: While I refided at || amounting te 18,000,000, of which ſeven parts: out of 
Moſcow, there was a gentleman who thought fit to pub- || ten are in abſolute abject ſlavery. HW 
liſh a quarto volume in vindication of the liberties of the [| The revenue of Ruffia hath been gradually improving 
ſubject, grafly N the unlimited power of || ever fince the reign of Peter the Great; but as part is 
the czar Peter, and ng the iniquity of the whole || paid in money, and part in commodities, it is almoſt im- 
13 (if it may be ſo called) of that empire. The || poſſible to aſcertain the real amount. However, the 
nder was immediately ſeized by virtue of a warrant || reſources are large, and the revenue very conſiderable. 
ſigned by one of the principal officers of the ſtate; he n Ruſſia, excluſive of the Coſ- 
was tried in a fi way; his book determined to be || ſacks and Tartars, are 350,000 men: Hut ſuch (fays. 
2 falſe libel, and the author condemned to eat his own || a yer, is the great extent of their territories, 
words. This ſentence was literally carried into execution || and the number of fortreſſes which they have to ſupport, 
on the following day. A ſcaffold was erected in the moſt || from Peterſburg to the borders of China, that it is with 
populous part of the town; the imperial provoſt was the || difficulty they can bring half that number into the field, to 
executioner, and all the magiſtrates attended at the ce || act offenſively againſt an enemy. The common Ruſſian 


remony. This book was ſevered from the binding, the || ſoldiers, from a principle of ſuperſtition, are taught to 
margins cut off, and every leaf rolled up, as near as I || deſpiſe life, and by this means are brought to ſtand their 
can recollect, in the form of a lottery ticket when it is || ground, and keep their ranks, perhaps, equal to any 
taken out of the wheel at Guildhall, by the bluecoat || troops in the world.” | | 1 An 
- The author of the libel was then ſerved with them || On the commencement of the late Ruſſian war, the 
ſeparately by the provoſt, who put them into his mouth, || Ruffian marine was upon a moſt deſpicable footing ;. and 
to the no ſmall diverſion of the ſpectators. The gen- it was diſcovered, that all the uſeful regulations which 
tleman had received a complete mouthful before he began || Peter the Great had eſtabliſhed, were laid aſide, or for- 
to chew ; but he was obliged, upon pain of the ſevereſt |} gotten ; but ſome experienced Engliſh ſea-officers. being 
baſtinado, to fwallow as many of the leaves as the czar's || immediately employed, with great addreſs and diſpatch, 
ſerjeant ſurgeon and phyſician thought poſſible for him || again rendered it reſpectable. The Ruffians have now 
to do without immediate hazard of his life. As ſoon as || a 66 ſhips of the line, and near 40 frigates ; and, 
they were pleaſed to determine that it would be dangerous || exclufive of theſe, about 150 row-gallies, containing; 
to proceed, the remainder of the ſentence was ſuſpended || two pieces of cannon, and between 50 and roo men each, 
for that time, and reſumed again the next day at the fame || in the Baltic; and ſmall fleets of fri floops and 
place and hour, and ſtrictly conformable to the ſame ce- | row-gallies, in the Black and Caſpian . N 
remony. I remember it was three days before this exe- | A late traveller tells us, that The Ruſſian empire is, 
cution was over; but I attended it conſtantly, and was | at this time, in a ſituation to defend itſelf againſt all the 
convinced that he had actually ſwallowed every leaf of || powers of the north; and as the government has now a 
the book. Thus I think he may be very juſtly faid to || powerful army, which is tolerably well. diſciplined, at 
have eat his own words.” | 2 0, very | an 
Traitors, after having undergone a variety of tortures, || debts but what were made during the ſhort war which 
are baniſhed to Siberia, not ſometimes till they have || they have had lately againſt the Turks, together with 
been deprived of their or ears. Coiners are obliged r 
to ſwallow the melted metal of the coin which they || ſudden occaſion. This empire is alſo in a ion to 
counterfeited. Thoſe who are hanged are obliged to put || act offenſively both by ſea and land, eſpecially if a bold 
the nooſe about their own necks, and to fling themſelves || and enterprizing prince comes to the throne, who has 
off the ladder, when "commanded by the executioner. || capacity and judgment to direct his military forces in a 
L : &f LEu tics, proper manner. But after all, conſidering the preſent 
lord, or maſter, has a right to- inflict the batags ſituation of Ruſſia, her growing commerce, her arts and 
ſervant : this puniſhment conſiſts in ſtretching” the of- manufactures, ſtill in their infancy ; her want of inha- 
fender naked on the ground, and caufing him to be beaten || bitants, in-proportion to the extent of her territories ; 
with ſticks by two of his fellow-ſervants, or ſlaves. | ſuch a prince would not act as a patriot, and as the fa- 
| ee 2s | | ther of his people, who would engage his ſubjects at pre- 


| ſent in an offenſive war.” | 
Of the Commerce, Revenue, Military Forces, Navy, &c. 
of Ruſſia. — 


2 


— 


| the Ruſſians have a very large train of artillery, which is 

| diftributed' in different parts of the empire, to be ready 

| 02. on any occaſion, when perhaps it would be difficult to 

13 Ruſſian empire is extremely well ſituated for || tranſport military | 1 
ä SECT. VI. 
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for Kioff, or Kiow, upon the borders of Poland, is held | rage all other arts and ſciences ; and invite learned men 
to be the firſt town the Ruſſians built, and Woldemur || and mechanics to return with him to Ruſſia, by offering 
their firſt prince, who reigned about the year of our Lord || them great rewards, 
1000. But it is not to be underſtood that the Scythians He firſt viſited Holland, incognito, and arriving at 
lived without any government till then ; for 8 Amſterdam, took a houſe near the principal dock-yards, 
where he lived with ſome of his noblemen, and worked 
patriarchal form generally prevailed in Scythia, as it || part of the day with the axe 2 as 
does in ſome parts of it (now called Tartary) to this || he obliged the noblemen who attended him to do, dreſſed 
day: and, indeed, in many other parts of the world, both || in the habit of Dutch ſkippers. Another part of the 
in the eaſtern and weſtern continent, we find the patri- || day was taken up with rowing and failing upon the 
archal government ſtill prevail; and theſe, like other || water; and ſometimes be made viſits to the Dutch burgh- 
; ited in ti ers, with whom he would be very merry, having learned 
Dutch of the factors of that nation before he ſet out 
from Moſcow : but having ſeen ſome Engliſh ſhips while 
he was in Holland, he was much better pleaſed with 
their beauty and proportion, than with thoſe of the 
Dutch; whereupon he determined to viſit England, and 
having cammunicated that deſign to king William, who 
was in a convoy was provided to attend 
him thither ; but fill chooſing to remain incognito, a 
houſe was taken for him, when he arrived at London, 
in York * 1 near the Thames, where he reſided 
but a little while ; for the conſtruction of ſhips being 
his chief prey 4 2 NINE 
opened into ng's ing at- 
| tended by the marquis of Cn. bs wa. duke of 
| Leeds, then one of the Engliſh admirals. Here the 
| builders communicated to the czar their drafts, and the 
method of laying down, by proportion, any ſhip or veſ- 
ſel, of any bulk whatever, with the.rules for, and build- 
| ing a ſhip according to it, which he ſaw practiſed, with 
much pleaſure, in the king's and merchants yards, 
which made him repent his having ſpent ſo much time in 


cellor, 5 5 le wi 
Ruſffia, which till then had never been viſited by the ſhips 


of any nation. The Coſſacks and Circaſſians, ſituate near |} Holland, where their method is leſs artificial, obſerving, 
the the V Don, and Nieper, ſubmitted || that he ſhould have been a bungling ſhip-builder, if he 
Alexis Michaelowitz ; and many of the Cal- || had not viſited England, 22 he would have all 

jects of Ruſſia. his ſhips built after the Engliſh — 1 he took ſeveral 

| Baſilowitz, || builders home with him, to whom he offered conſiderable 
aſcended the throne of Ruſſia, by the unanimous conſent || ſalaries. The chief of theſe builders was a fon of Sir 
of the ſtates, anno 1613. He was ſucceeded by his fon || Anthony Dyer's, who was ſent to France by the court 
Alexis Michaelowitz, anno 1645, after whoſe death, his || of Eng in the reign of Charles II. to inſtruct the 


fon Theodore Alexowitz ſucceeded to the throne, whoa || French in 
ing without iffue, anno 1682, appointed John his 
by the ſame mother, and Peter his half-brother, || lai 

they did, until the year 


> alſo to follow our 
has improved upon us of 


1711, (with whom he ited ſome years befor 
he had iſſue by her the princeſs Anne, married to F 
rick duke of Holſtein, and the princeſs Eliz 


Gordon, 2 native of Scotland, had defeated 
iaffefted, and all was quiet there. The next 
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raiſed. Voltaire relates, that there were but 8000 men 
in the Swediſh army, and that it was one of the moſt ter- 
rible defeats that ever was known, the Swedes killing 
18,000 Ruſſians, and taking as many priſoners, among 
whom were moſt of their general officers. But a more 
particular account of this battle has been already given 
in the hiſtory of Sweden. 

At the time of this battle, the czar was marching at 
the head of 40,000 men towards Narva, in order 4 by 
pund the Swedes on every fide ; but receiving advice of 
the defeat of his army before that town, he thought fit 
to retire ; ſaying, * He knew the Swedes would be vie- 
torious for ſome time; but, they would, in the end, 


—— 


ä 


teach the Ruſſians to beat the Swedes.” The citizens of | 


Moſcow were in ſuch a conſternation, when they under- 
ſtood the ill ſituation of their affairs, that they imputed 
their misfortunes to the force of magic : nothing but a 


ſupernatural power, they imagined, could have defeated 
power, ny ping 7 


2 
prince, that he immediately commanded her to be ſent 


ſo fine an army as arva : ſo much were they || cording to the rites of the Ruffian church. 

perſuaded of this, that prayers were ordered to be put up | | t the Ruffians had in this war: 
to St. Nicholas, the K of their nation, to protect while the kin Sweden was employed in depoſing king 
them from theſe deviliſh Swedes ; the form of one of them advancing Staniſlaus to the throne of Po- 


| faken us? We have implored thy affiſtan« 
terrible, inſolent, enraged, dreadful, inſupera 


| The king of Sweden, 2 his victory at Narva, 
marched the whole length of Livonia, and having obliged | 
the Saxons to raiſe fiege gained another 
victory over them upon the banks of ina. He then 


that general broke through wi his horſe 
to Pernau, a port-town on the Liyoni 


remaining now no force to defend the open country, the | 
the 


The Ruffians afterwards furprized DF and took 
mn arms, 


faithful Livonian ſubjects, in order to depoſe Auguſtus || b 
the 


czar, being in 2 manner depopulated by the plague ; the 
v | ei 1 after reduced by the czar's | 
forces, and Marienburg among the reſt, where a y 

virgin, or as ſome te, a wife, was pri 


| * 
12 


al Slippenback, and deftroyed all his ag, thaugh | 


Fares 


lan 


8 
3 
k. Ss it 


Grodiio, before the czar knew any thing of his march ; 
SIE Tere ones 


- 
4% - 


of his guards, the reft not being able to follow him, 
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1 was retained 
. 
in : t | 

ge 1 nn Has 1702, who, 
was defeated by the Ruffians, he was never heard of | 
> preſent of her „ wh her 
genius, as well gd 
__ N of 

preſent Czar, 


* 
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to be found ; the country people buried all their grain 
under-ground, and whatever elſe could be preſerved 
there. In order to diſcover theſe ſubterraneous maga- 


poles. pointed with iron. The Moſcovites and Swedes 
| ſerved themſelves with theſe proviſions by turns; but 
they were not always found, nor did they prove ſufficient 
when they were. : i 

The king of Sweden, who had foreſeen theſe difficul- 
ties, had provided biſcuit for the ſubſiſtence of his army, 
ſo that nothing ſtopped him in his march. After he had 
eroſſed the foreſt of Minſkey, where his men were 
obliged to cut down trees to make way for his artillery 
and baggage, he found himſelf, on the 25th of June, 
I 08, before the river Berezine, over-againſt Boriſlow. 
The czar had got together the beſt part of his troops in 
that place, and intrenched himſelf to advantage; his de- 
ſign was to hinder the Swedes from paſſing the river. 
Charles poſted ſome of his regiments 
Berezine, directly againſt Boriſlow, 28, though he meant 
to attempt the paſſage in ſight of the enemy. At the 
ſame time he led his army about three leagues up the 


through a body of 3000 men, who defended that poſt, 

and marched to the enemy without ſtopping. | The Moſ- 

Covites did not wait, however, for his 2 up, but 
immediately decamped, and retreated towards the Bo 


riſt- 


he banks of the 
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in ſuch places as are cultivated, there was no proviſion | 


Zines, they were obliged to found the earth with long 


river, and having thrown a bridge over it, made his way || 


ard. The latter had generally the advantage; but th 
— themſelves, So by 2 ſmall 
ſkirmiſhes, Which were never deciſive, and in which they 
always loſt abundance of men. | 

On the 22d of September, in the year 1708, the king 
attacked a body of 10,000 horſe, and 6000 Calmucks 
near Smolenſko. He fell upon this army with only fix 
regiments of horſe, and 4000 foot, broke their ranks 
upon the firſt onſet, at the head of his Oftrogothick re- 
giment, and forced the enemy to retreat. advanced 
upon them through rough and hollow ways, where the 
Calmucks lay hid ; they then appeared again, and threw 
themſelves between the regiment where the king was 
hghting, and the reſt of the Swediſh army. The Moſ- 
covites and Calmucks, in an inſtant, ſurrounded this re- 
giment, and made their way quite up to his majeſty. 
They killed two aids de camp who fought near his per- 
fon ; the king's horſe was flain under him, and as one of 
his equerries was preſenting him with another, both the 
equerry and horſe were ck dead upon the ſpot. 


| Charles * on foot, encireled by ſome of his officers, 


who 
him. 
Several of them were taken, wounded or ſlain, or car- 


iately flew to relieve him by ſurcounding 


ried off to a diſtance from the king by the multitude that 
| fell upon them, fo that only five men were left about 
him. He was quite ſpent with fatigue, having killed 


above a dozen of the enemy with his own hand, with- 
out receiving ſo much as one wound, by that inexpreſ- 
| fible good fortune, which, till then, had ever attended 
bim, and upon which he ftill relied. At laſt colonel 


| henes, ſpoiling all the roads, and ſpreading deſtruction 
wherever they paſſed, that by this means they might re- 


tard the progreſs of the Swedes. | 
Charles ſurmounted all difficulties ; advancing ſtil] to- 
wards the Boriſthenes, he met with 20,000 Moſcovites 


in his way, intrenched in a place named Holloſin, be- 
hind a moraſs, which could not be come at without paſ- 
a river. Charles did not wait for the aſſault till the 
874 his infantry came up, but threw himſelf into the 
water at the head of his foot-guards, and croſſed the 
river, with the water ſometimes above his ſhoulders. 
While he thus marched againſt the enemy, he ordered 
his horſe to paſs round the moraſs, and fall upen them in 
flank. The Moſcovites in amaze, that no barrier could 
defend them, were routed. | 
The horſe having made their way through the enemy, 
Joined the king in the midſt of the battle. He then 
mounted on horſeback, but ſome time after finding a 
young Swediſh gentleman, named Gullenſtiern, whom 
E much eſteemed, wounded in the field, and unable 
to march, he obliged him to take his horſe, and conti- 


Of all the battles he had ever fought, this, in all proba- 
bility, was the moſt glorious; for here he was expoſed 
to «6 moſt dangers, and ſhewed the t abilitie 
the memory of it is preſerved by medal, with this in- 
ſcription on one ſide, Syluæ, Paludes, Aggeres, Haſtes 
vid; and on the other, Victrices Copras alium laturus 
in Orbem. 

The Moſcovites, thus obliged to fly, 
riſthenes, which ſeparates the dominions of Poland from 
their own country. Charles loſt no time in the purſuit, 
he croſſed that great river after them at Mohilou, the laft 
town in Poland, which ſometimes belongs to the czar, 


fate of frontier places. - a 

The czar thus ſeeing his empire, in which he was 
giving birth to arts and trade, become a prey to a war, 
which in a little time might ruin all his projects, and 


perhaps take from him his throne, was inclined to a | 


A. 


ce, and even ventured to ſend ſome propoſals, 
Poliſh gentleman, to the Swediſh army. les 
who had not been uſed to grant peace to his enemies, an- 
« T will treat with the czar at Moſcow.” 
When this haughty anſwer was r to the czar, 
My brother Ghartes (fays he) ftill affects to act the 
Alexander ; but I flatter myſelf he will not find a Darius 
i 1 northward from —— 
the the Boriſthenes, along 
HOT ſtill upon the frontiers of Poland and Moſcovy, 
is ſituated the country of Smolenſko, in which lies 
great road from Poland to Moſcow. This way the czar 
retreated, and the Swedes followed by — —— and 
fo cloſe, that part of the rear - guard of the ö 
frequently engaged with the dragoons of the Swediſh vun- 


- 


ſued the Muſcovites two leagues. 
The conqueror was ftill in the 


ateſt abilities : | 


and ſometimes to the Poles, according to the common || 
| towards that fide of the country, to the 


ſeovites way || 


Dardoff forced his way through the Calmucks, with a 


ſingle company of his regiment, and came time enough 
| to diſengage the king. 
| Fartars to the ſword, the arm recovered its ranks, 


he reſt of the Swedes put the 


Charles mounted his horſe, and, fatigued as he was, pur- 
great road from Smo- 
lenſko (near which this battle was fought) to Moſcow, 
which are about 300 miles diftant, and the roads in them- 
ſelves not worſe than thoſe, through which the Swedes 
had already paſſed ; but had information, that the 
czar had not only made all roads impaſſable, either 


D them under water as lay near the 
m 


es, or by digging very deep ditches at certain diſ- 


| tances, or by covering the way with the wood of whole 


foreſts, which his ſoldiers cut down; but alſo they 
learnt that he had ſet fire to all the villages, both on the 


| right and left of the road. "The winter was coming on, 
nued to command on foot at the head of his infantry. | 


and there was little appearance of _— any ſpeedy ad- 
vances into the country, and none of ſubſiſting there; 
and the whole body of Moſcovite forces might unex- 
pectedly fall upon the king of Sweden through by-ways, 
which he was not acquainted with. 

Charles having made 2 review of his whole army, and 


| taken an account of their proviſions, found that he had 
| not enough to ſubſift them above 15 days. General 

repaſſed the Bo- || Lewenheup, who was appointed to bring him a ſupply, 
| with a reinforcement of 15coo men, was not yet come 


up; he therefore reſolved to quit the road to Moſcow, 


and turn to the ſouth towards Ukrania, into the country 
of the Coſaques. 


The Swediſh army, therefore, was ordered to march 
great aſtoniſh- 
ment of all the officers. Charles ſent orders to Lewen- 
heup to bring his troops and proviſions, with all ſpeed, 
into Ukrania, where he deſigned to paſs the winter; 
that having ſecured that country to hunſelf, he might 
conquer —— the next ſpring, and in the mean time 
he advanced towards the river Pena, which falls into 
the Boriſthenes at Kiof. The obſtacles they had hitherto 
encountered in their march were trifles to thoſe they met 
with in this new road. They were obliged to croſs a 
foreſt full 50 leagues broad, which abounded in marſhes. 
General L „ who marched before with 5000 men 
and pioneers, led the army 30 leagues eaſtward out of the 
right way, and they had marched four days before the 
king diſcovered the miſtake ; with difficulty did get 
into the right road again, but left almoſt all their artil- 


ot 2 Tr | 


hey marched for twelve days in this 
laborious manner, till they had ate up the 


ttle biſcuir 
that 
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that was left, and then they arrived, quite ſpent with 
hunger and wearineſs, upon the banks of the Deſna, in 
the place where Mazeppa, general of the Coſacks, had 
appointed to meet them; but inſtead of that prince they 
found a body of Moſcovites advancing towards them on 
the other ſide of the river. 

The king was very much aftoniſhed, but reſolved im- 
mediately to paſs the Deſna and attack the enemy. T he 
banks of the river were ſo ſteep, that they were obliged 
to let the ſoldiers down with cords, and they croſſed it 
in the uſual manner, ſome by ſwimming, and others on 
floats haſtily made. The body of Moſcovites, which 
arrived at the ſame time, were not above 8000 men, fo 
that they made but ſmall reſiſtance, and this obſtacle 
was alſo ſurmounted. Charles advanced farther into this 
wretched country, uncertain of his road and Mazeppa's 
fidelity. Mazeppa appeared at laſt, but rather as a fu- 
gitive than a powerful ally. The Moſcovites had dif- 
covered and prevented his defign of joining the Swedes ; 
they had fallen upon the Coſacks, and cut off many of 
them ; his principal friends were taken, and thirty of 
them had been broke upon the wheel. His towns were 
laid in aſhes, his treaſures plundered, the proviſions he 
was preparing for the king of Sweden ſeized, and he 
was ſcarce able to eſcape himſelf with 6000 men, and 
ſome few horſes loaded with gold and filver. However, 
he gave the king hopes of ſupporting him by his intel- 
ligences in this unknown country, and the Coſacks, 

againſt the Moſcovites, came in troops to the 
camp, and brought them proviſions. Charles hoped alſo 
that Lewenheup would have come and repaired 
this 11] fortune. He was to bring with him about 
15,000 Swedes (more valuable than 100,000 Coſacks) 
with proviſions and ammunition ; and he arrived at laſt, 
but almoſt in the ſame condition as Mazeppa. 

Lewenheup had paſſed the Boriſthenes above Mohi- 
low, and advanced about twenty leagues farther on the 
road to Ucrania, with $000 waggons, and the money 
he had raiſed in Lithuania; but as he was upon his 
march near the place where the rivers Pronia and Soſſa 
join, and fall into the Boriſthenes, the czar appeared 
at the head of 50,000 men. The Swediſh general, who 
had not quite 16,000 men, reſolved not to intrench. 
Their many victories had inſpired the Swedes with fo 
much confidence, that they never enquired after the 
number of the enemy, but only where they lay. Lewen- 
heup therefore marched againſt them without heſitation | 


on the 7th of October 1708, in the afternoon. Upon | 


the firſt onſet they killed 1500 Moſcovites. The czar's 
army fell into confuſion, and fled on all fides, and the 


emperor of Ruſfia was upon the point of ſeeing himſelf | 


entirely defeated. He perceived that the fafety of his 
dominions depended upon the action of that day, and 
that he was utterly undone, if Lewenheup joined the 
king of Sweden with a victorious army. As foon as he 
ſaw his troops begin to fall back, he ran to the rear- 
guard, where the Coſacks and Calmucks were poſted: 


J charge you, ſays he, to fire upon man that 
runs away, 2nd A kill me, if 1 be fo cow- 
ardly as to turn my back.” From thence he returned 
to the van- rallied his 

prince Menzikof, and pri | 

who had p orders to join his maſter, choſe ra- 


at 
might ſurround him. The Swedes faced 


length, that he 

about, and the fight laſted two hours with equal refolu- 
tion. The Moſcovites loft three times as many men as 
the Swedes ; but ſtill kept their ground. At four in the 


Z 
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arms, and commanded his officers, under pain of being 
caſhiered, and his foldiers under pain of death, not to 
ſtir for plunder. The next morning at 'day-break, he 
ordered a freſh aſſault; Lewenheup having retired to an 
advantageous ground at ſome miles diſtance, after having 
nailed down part of his cannon, and ſet fire to his wag- 
* n TR 
: The Moſcovites came time enough to hinder the whole 
convoy from being confumed in the flames; they ſeized 


upon 6000 waggons, which they faved. The czar, who 


was deſirous of compleating the defeat of the Swedes, 
ſent general Flug to fall upon them again, the fifth 
time; and the general offered them an honourable capi- 
tulation. Lewenheup refuſed it, and the fifth battle was 
as bloody as any of the former: of the gooo- ſoldiers he 
had left, he loſt near half, and the other remained un- 
broken. At laft, night coming on, Lewenheup, after 
having ſuſtained five battles againſt 50,000 men, ſwam 
over the Soſſa, followed by the 5000 men he had left 
alive, and the wounded were carried over on floats. The 
czar Joſt about 20,000 Moſcovites in the five engage- 
ments, in which he had the glory of conquering the 


Swedes, and Lewenheup the reputation of diſputing 'the 
victory for three days, and of retreating without bei 
broken at laſt. He then came to his maſter's camp with 
the honour of having made fo a defence, but 
brought with him neither ammunition nor army. Ki 


Staniſlaus would have been glad- to have joined Charles 
at the fame time; but the Muſcovites, who had defeated 
Lewenheup, lay in his way. The king of Sweden thus 
found himſelf without proviſions or communication with 
Poland, ſurrounded with enemies in the midſt of a coun- 
try, where he had ſcarce any refuge but his cour 

In this extremity, the memorable winter of 1708, 
which was ftill*more terrible in thoſe frontiers of Eu- 
rope, than it was in France, carried off part of his army. 
Charles refolved to brave the ſeaſons as he had done his 
enemies, and yentured to make long marches with his 
troops, during the exceſſive ſeverity of the weather. It 
was in one of thoſe marches, that 2000 of his men were 
ſtarved to death almoſt before his eyes: the horſemen had 
no boots, and the foot had no ſhoes, and almoſt without 
cloaths: they were forced to make ftockings of the ſkins 
of beaſts in the beſt manner they could: they often 
wanted bread : they were obliged to throw the beſt part 
of their cannon into quagmires and rivers for want of 
horſes to draw them; fo that this once flouriſhing army 


you are ſo far from your wife ? 
deed, I will you to that that ſhall 
ſcarce hear from 


grumbling, ventured to preſent him, in the preſence of 
the whole almy, wi 4 ee 

and mouldy, made of barley and cats, the only food they 
then 2 — of this. The kids — 
the piece of bread without the leaſt emotion, eat it en- 
tirely up; and then faid cooly to the ſoldier, '* It is not 
. be eaten. This little turn, if any 


| | 


thing de called little, that ferves to enereaſe reſſ 
| and ce, contributed more than all the to 
the Swediſh under extremities, which would 


have been intolerable under any 
The czar, who waz as active 


after having feat freſh 
of ras Fete united under general Smianſki againſt 
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of a league from the enemies _ and the king; af- jj fays Poniatoſky; Priſoners to Moſcovites ! replies 
fiſted by general Renchild, made a diſpoſition for a gene- Charles, ſhrugging up his ſhoulders : come on then, let 
ral engagement. Il us rather PLOW Turks ? They did not obſerve, how- 
He ranged what troops were left him in two lines; his || ever, the 
foot were poſted in the center, and his horſe made up the || had then ſeen him, and not known his condition, would 
two wings. The czar diſpoſed his army in the ſame ¶ have never ſuſpected him to have been either conquered 
manner; he had the advantage of numbers, and of 72 or wounded. F . a 
cannon, whilft the Swedes had no more than four, and || Whilſt he was getting off, the Moſcovites feized upon 
began to want powder. The emperor of Ruſſia was in his artillery in the camp before Pultowa, his baggage, 
the center of his army, having then the title only of || and the money he had raiſed for _—_ 
major-general, and ſeemed to ſerve under general Czere- || where they found 6,000,000 of ſpecie, the ſpoils of Po- 
metoff : but he went as emperor from rank to rank, |} land and Saxony. Near gooo Swedes were killed in the 
mounted on a Turkiſh horſe, which was a preſent from || battle; about 6000 were taken, 3000 or 4000 ran away, 
the grand ſeignior, exhorting the officers and foldiers, || and were never heard of after. There ftill remained 
and promiſing every one of rewards. Charles did || near 18,000 men; comprehending 
all he could to fit his horſe, at the head of his troops ; 
but finding the poſture too painful, he returned to his | 
litter, holding his ſword in one hand, and a piſtol in the | 
other. At nine in the morning the battle was renewed ; 
one of the. firſt diſcharges of the Moſcovite cannon car- 


— 


: 


ried off the two horſes of the king's litter; he cauſed || fet him again on 
two others to be put to it, and a ſecond broke the — 1 
litter in pieces, and overturned the king. . ing to ſupp 
wn fought near him 9 * him killed. The —— pains — = 
wedes, in a conſternation, nd, and their pow- his 
3 play || five wearineſs, he 
ypon them, the firſt line fell back upon the and || of a tree, in danger of 
the ſecond fled. In this laſt action, the 8 iſh army || the conquerors, | 
was routed by a ſingle line of 10,000 men Moſco- || on the gth of July 
vite foot ; ſo much were matters The king, || banks of the 
carried upon pikes by four grenadiers,. covered with || with the remains 
| blood, and all over bruiſed n king again, to have been dead; with 
to ſpeak, cried out, Swedes, Swedes! Anger and grief || a joy mixed with enemy drew nigh, and 
-newing his his regi- || they had no bridge to paſs the river, nor time to make 
them with one, nor powder themſelves againſt the enemy, 
Wir- || who came upon them, nor proviſions to hinder the army 
Stakelberg, || from periſhing unger, who had eat nothing for a 
Pultowa || whole day; but what gave the Swedes the greateſt unca- 
it of any || fineſs was, the danger of their king. By go 
of the || there was ſtill left a ſorry calaſh, which by chance 
what || had t along n 
ran || little boat, and the king and general Mazeppa in ano 
Bere of- || ther. The latter had faved feveral cheſts: of mi but 
of duſt || the current being very rapid, and a violent wind begin 
con- ning to blow, the Cofack threw more than three 
defend Mullern, the int Ponia- 
that || tolky, who was now more ry to the 
hment to the perſ: 5 — — 1 
attachment to on ot to b 
lou him into Ucrania, without any poſt in the army. upon the 
He was one, who in all the 22 e river by 
in dangers, where others at wou ther, 
haved with „ f attempted 
away 
— 
bet by the 
in this extre- 
The carcaſes of 
of their wounds, 
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of Sweden's-at Narva: but whereas the king then ſent 
back almoſt all the Moſcovite priſoners but the general 
officers, the czar retained all the Swedes that were taken 
at Pul and ſent them into Siberia. | 

As to king of Sweden's eſcape to Bender, in the 
territories of , ok and his conduct there and after- 
wards, theſe have been related in the hiſtory of Sweden, 

The czar had no ſooner obtained the victory of Pul- 
towa, than Auguſtus reaſcended the throne of Poland, 
his rival Stani Nus and the Swediſh forces retiring into 
the territories of Sweden. The czar at the fame time 
reftore1 the duke of Courland, whom he married to his 
niece, the princeſs Anne, daughter of the late czar 
John, his elder brother, and compleatec the conqueſt of 
Livonia; he alſo made himſelf maſter of Wiburg, and 
the territory of Kenholm in Finland. The czar, how- 
ever, ſtill quartered great part of his army in Poland, 
though the Diet inſiſted on his withdrawing them, com- 
plaining that their country had been ravaged and plun- 


dered 12 years by foreign troops already, and defired they | 


might enjoy ſame reſt after ſo many calamities : that the 
Swedes were now reduced fo low, that the Poles wanted 
no foreign. aſſiſtance, and they could not underſtand 
what, the Ezar. intended by quartexing his troops ſtill in 
Poland, lets he had a deſign upon their liberties : but 
they — 2 a time, relieved from the outrages com- 
mitted. by the Ruſſian forces, by a rupture between the 
Ruſſians and the Turks; the king of Sweden havin 


2 on the grand ſeignior to declare war agai 


uſſia, the pretence for which was, that the Ruſſians 


had purſued the Swedes into the Turkiſh territories, and 
made priſoners of many of them there. The czar did 
nat wait to be invaded by the Turks, but marched into 
Moldavia, being aſſured by 2 Tartarian prince, that the 
Moldavians and Tartars would join his army with a bay 
body of troops on his appearance among them. 
 maxched into Moldavia, therefore, before he had pro- 
vided. ſufficient i for the ſubſiſtence of his 
Moldavians to furniſh him with 
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mands he had on the republick, the Ruſſians continued 
in Poland ſeveral years, where they raiſed what contribu- 
tions they ſaw fit; and the war ſtill continuing between 
the Swedes and Ruſſians, the czar, with his ally the 
Dane, ſubdued the Swediſh Pomerania, anno 1713, and 
the following defeated the Swediſh fleet in the 
gulph of Finland, and afterwards made himſelf maſter 
of almoſt the whole province of Finland, and proceeded 
to invade the provinces of Sweden on the weſt fide of the 
Bothnick gulph, where he demoliſhed ſome of their iron 
and copper works, in which the gallies he had built were 
of great ſervice to him; this being a ſhallow ſea, in 
which he met with little oppoſition, as large ſhips of war 
could not enter it; but the king of Sweden returning 
from Turkey, put a ſtop to his incurſions on that fide ; 
and as he had now no other enemy, he applied himſelf 
again to the poliſhing of his ſubjects, and promotin 
arts and ſciences ; but more particularly navigation — 
In the year 1717, he made another journey to Holland, 
not incognito, as before, but as a ſovereign prince, and 
was received with all the honours due to his rank, From 
thence he viſited France, and made himſelf acquainted 
with every thing he thought worthy his attention : but his 
principal view being to improve his own people, he en- 
the artiſts in all profeſſions in his ſervice, and by 
the ſalaries and rewards he offered them, prevailed with 
many of them to return with him to Ruſſia. Nor did he 
only introduce arts and ſciences among his people, but 
imitated the politeſt nations in their diverſions at his re- 
turn. Before he arrived at Peterſburg, he received ad- 
vice, that a conſpiracy had been formed to depoſe him, 
and ſet his only ſon the czarowitz upon the throne ; to 
which, that prince, it is ſaid, was privy. 
A great many of the conſpirators were put to death on 
the czar's return, and the czarowitz fled to the court of 


| nions, and invading the Daniſh territories, the 
make a diverſion in favour of his old ally the Dane, 
reparing to invade Sweden again he heard 


two nations, which being abruptly broke off, the 
Sm the year following, and de- 

which obliged the Swedes to ſubmit to the terms 
1721; namely, that the Swedes 
provinces of Livonia, Ingria, 


; 
- 
1 
b 


| 2 difficult 


out of the hands of his rebellious 
ſubjects; and being arrived with his near Derbent, 
paſs on coaſt of the Cafpian Sea, and ef- 
or and 
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eſcape from the uſurpers at Iſpahan, and aſſembled ſome 
forces in the north of Perſia, ſent a miniſter to Peterſ- 
burg to deſire the czar's protection, and a treaty was 
concluded on the 23d of September, 1723, wherein the 
czar premiſed his atfiftance to prince Thomas againſt the 
rebels; and the prince, on the other hand, ceded the 

rovinces of Ghilan, Shirvan, Mazenderan, and Aftra- 
bad, to Ruſha. There was ſoon after a treaty concluded 
between the Turks and Ruffians, guaranteeing to each 
other the ſeveral provinces they had poſſeſſed themſelves 
of on the frontiers of Perſia: in which they declare, 
that if prince Thomas ſhould refuſe his conſent to this 


treaty, they would keep them by force, but yield up the | 


reſt of the kingdom to prince Thomas, or any other 
prince, who ſhould be deemed heir to the throne of Per- 
ſia, and afford their aſſiſtance againſt the uſurpers. 
In the mean time, the czar cauſed the czarina to be 
proclaimed his ſucceſſor, and crowned ; and the nobility 
and officers of ftate took the oaths of allegiance to her : 
ſoon after which he fell ſick, and died on the 8th of Fe- 
bruary, 1724-5, in the * year of his age. Where- 
upon the ſenate proclaimed the czarina Katherine, em- 
preſs of all the Ruſſia's, and renewed their oaths of alle- 
giance to her, who was about 35 years of age at her ac- 
ceſſion. 

The czarina applied herſelf immediately to perfect 
what the late czar had begun; encouraging all arts and 
ſciences, and inviting learned foreigners and artificers, 
by offering them large revenues, to ſettle in the Ruſſian 
dominions; and obliging her ſubjects to ſend their ſons 
and dependants abroad, to 28 themſelves in every 
ſcience. We had, and have ſtill, ſeveral of them in 
England: but wherever they travel, the court of Ruſſia 
takes an account of them ; they are all regiftered, and 
never remove from one kingdom to another tor improve- 
ment, without the leave of the Ruſſian miniſter, (who 
reſides in the kingdom to which they are deſtined,) and 
return home whenever they are commanded. 

The czarina Katherine applying herſelf to the en- 
creaſing and diſciplining her forces both by ſea and land, 


at the beginning of her reign, gave the king of Den- 
mark ſome apprehenſions, that theſe ons were 
intended againft his kingdom, as he had lately ſeized 


upon the territories of the duke of Holitein, her ſon-in- 
law, which lie in Sleſwick ; whereupon that prince ap- 
plied himſelf to the Britiſh court, to ſend a ſquadron of 
men of war to his aſſiſtance; and a fleet was accordingly 
ſent into the Baltic, under the command of Sir Charles 
Wager, and a letter ſent to the czarina at the fame time, 
to juſtify this meaſure, wherein his then majeſty obſerves, 
that the warlike p ions ſhe was making both by fea 
and land, had alarmed him and his allies, and that he 
had ſent his fleet into the Baltic, to obviate the dangers 
which might ariſe from ſuch an inary armament, 
eſpecially as he was informed, that meaſures were taking 
at the Ruffian court in favour of the pretender to his 
crown. He had given orders, therefore, to his admiral, 
n ing out. 


czarina, in her anſwer to this letter, declared, 
'That ſhe had never entertained a thought of diſturbing 


There is no doubt but the Britiſh fleet had other rea- 
fons for viſiting the Baltic, than the preven 


ting the Ruſ- 
fian invaſion of England in faveur of the pretender. If 
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proper to be owned at that time; and, therefore, ſome. 
| other plauſible pretence for it was to be given 


out, and 
nothing could be more popular than the defending the 
nation againſt the pretender. We never failed to be 
threatened with him, when the people were diſpoſed to 
grumble at the exceſſive charge they were put to in ſuch 
expeditions ; the oppoling the pretender ſilenced every 
complaint ; he was of excellent uſe when a ſum of money 
was wanting. The Ruſſians making great preparations b 

ſea for ſome expedition the next year, another Briti 

fleet was ſent into the Baltic, commanded by Sir John 
Norris, but the czarina falling fick, no attempt was 


made either on the Daniſh or Swediſh coaſts, and our 


fleet returned to England. The czarina apprehending - 
ſhe ſhould not live long, appointed prince Peter, the ſon 

of the czarowitz, and grandſon of the emperor Peter the 
Great, to ſucceed her, and died on the 17th of May, 


1727, in the 39th year of her age. Peter II. at his ac- 


ceſſion, was in the 12th year of his age, being born on 
the 22d of October, in the year 1715. He was imme- 
diately proclaimed emperor on the death of the late em- 
preſs, in which proclamation it is ſhewn, that he had a 
right to the Ruſhan throne by hereditary deſcent, as well 
as by the appointment of the late em and empreſs. 
The mother of this emperor, Peter II. was the princeſs 
Charlotta Chriſtiana Sophia, of Brunſwick Wolfen- 
buttle, ſiſter to the conſort of the late emperor of Ger- 
many, Charles VI. It was by the particular direction 
of Peter the Great, that the late czarina appointed Peter 
to ſucceed her, for otherwiſe ſhe would have transferred 
the empire to one of the princeſſes her daughters, of 
which the left two, viz. Anna Petrowna, then 19 years 
of age, married to Charles Frederick, duke of Holftein 
Gottorp, and Elizabeth Petrowna, 13 years of age, and 


Prince Menzikof, who was prime miniſter of Ruffia 
at the death of the empreſs, attempted to prevail on the 
young emperor to eſpouſe his eldeſt daughter, at which 
the nobility of Ruſſia were fo incenſed, that they re- 
ſolved on ruining him, and cauſed him to be brought to 
trial, wherein he was charged with being the cauſe of the 
death of the late czarowitz, his Imperial majeſty's fa- 
ther, with cauſing the firſt conſort of Peter the Great 
to be continued in priſon, and with embezzling the pub- 
great men to be de- 
prived of their honours and eftates, and with a bound- 
leſs ambition, as appeared in his deſign of marrying hi 
daughter to the emperor ; for all which he was ſentenced 
to be baniſhed to Siberia, and his great eſtate confiſ- 
cated. | | 


. 


Peter the Great, 
her divorce. 


mily, and the 
void the roceſs 


of the czar at Moſcow, on the 7th of March, 1727-8. 
. i 22 i i i i 


of Courland, to be proclaimed em 
was the ſecond ter of the late czar 
brother of Peter Great; Katherine, her eldeſt 
ſifter, having been married to Charles duke of Mecklen- 
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veſting part of the legiſlative authority in the ſtates, | 
which ſhe conſented to, and ſigned the capitulation they 
had 
were, that ſhe ſhould not make peace or war, or raiſe. 


taxes, without the concurrence of the ſtates ; that ſhe | 


ſhould not marry, int a ſucceſſor, or difpoſe of any 
conſiderable office, "ioms the like aſſent. But the cza- 
rina appeared to have ſo many friends on her arrival at 
Moſcow, that the nobility and great officers attended her 
with an addreſs, declaring, that monarchical government 
was moſt agreeable to the Ruſſians, defiring that her 
Imperial majeſty would accept of the ſovereignty entire, 
and with the fame authority it was enjoyed by her pre- 
decefiors ; and the articles ſhe had figned at Mittau were 
thereupon cancelled, and both the clergy and laity took 
the oaths to her majeſty in as abſolute terms as they had 
done to Peter the Great, without either reſerves or limita- 
tions. 

Prince Dolgoruki, his ſon, and ſeveral of their rela- 
tions and friends, were ſoon after baniſhed, and their 
eſtates confiſcated, being principally concerned, it is 


mentioned aboye ; but the declaration publiſhed on this 
occaſion, charges Dolgoruki and his ſon with behaving 
inſolently to the late czar Peter II. and endeavouring to 
marry him to Dolgoruki's daughter, and with embez- 
zling the public treaſure. 

Auguſtus IL king of Poland, dying in February 1733, 
N. S. the empreſs of Ruſſia, and the emperor of Ger- 
many, by their joint intereſt, cauſed the elector of Sax- 
ony, his ſon, to be advanced to the throne of Poland, 
though Staniſlaus, father-in-law to the French king, 


by all the power of France; at which Lewis was fo in- 
cenſed, that entering into a confederacy with Spain and 
Sardinia, he invaded the German emperor's dominions 
both in Italy and Germany, 


| _— the Auſtrians from 
all their Italian dominions, and took 


provided for her, the principal articles of which | 


high treaſon, and condemned to die; but when 
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doubt, to her own ruin. While the ſoldiery were un- 
der his command, ſhe had not much to fear from them, 
but he was no ſooner diſplaced, than they began to cabal 
in favour of the princeſs Elizabeth, the youngeſt daughter 
of Peter the Great, by his laſt conſort the empreſs Ka- 
therine ; and on the 5th of December 1741, all the ave- 
nues to the palace, and the chief poſts in the city, were 


ſeized by the „ who, with the friends of the 
princeſs, aſſemb ng in the palace, proclaimed her em- 
preſs of Ruſſia. The late regent and her conſort, the 


duke of Brunſwick, and their infant ſon, were made 
priſoners, as were alſo count Munich, and 

the chancellor. "The Dolgorukis, the duke of Courland, 
and other ſtate priſoners, were recalled from Siberia, and 
their ſentences revoked. In the mean time count Ofter- 
man, Munich, and ſeveral more, that were not thought 
well affected to the preſent government, were tried for 
they had 
been brought to the ſcaffold, and prepared for their exe- 
cution, it was declared, that the reigning empreſs had 


| | changed their ſentence into that of baniſhment. 
ſuppoſed, in putting limitations on the prerogative, as | 


It was reſolved at firſt, that the late regent, the 
princeſs Anne, ſhould be ſent, with her conſort and her 
ſon, to Germany; but upon ſecond thou it was 
judged more politic to keep the royal family in their 
power, to prevent rivals attempting any change in the 
| 1 and though they were on their journey to 

I y, they were ordered to be ſtopped, and detained 


| priſoners at Riga; and when the Auſtrian and Pruſſian 


miniſters interceded for their liberty, the czarina an- 
ſwered, That ſhe had given directions that the famil 


of the late regent ſhould be treated agreeable — 
became a eandidate for that crown, and was ſupported | 


rank, and ſhe ſhould 
| ſhe had for them. | 

As the duke of Holſtein, who was deſcended from her 
eldeſt ſiſter, might be put upon inſiſting on his right to 
the Ruſſian throne, ſhe invited him to reſide in her court, 


convince the world of the regard 


and adopted him her heir, and cauſed him to 


himſelf of the Greek church, without which he could 


» Which were yielded to 
Spain's eldeſt fon, by the 
ir | [his war with France and Spain 
was no ſooner ended, but a rupture 
Turks, anno 1736, in which the Ruſſians and Auſtrians 
were confederates, and the Ruſſians were very fucceſsful 
Sener. on their ſide, oxer- running both 
Crim and Little Tartary; but the Auſtrian army being 
almoſt deſtroyed by a 


ilential fever, the emperor made 
l places they had taken in thi 
| es aken in this war. 
Nadir Sha, or Kouli Khan, as be is uſi 
ing very powerful, and ing all 


not ſucceed to that empire; and thus having all the 


| royal family in her power that could make any preten- 


ſions to the Ruſſian 


TA 


Ke and the Ruffians were obliged to relin- | 
| called, 


is 


from 
the czarina, choice of her nephew, the duks 
of Holitein, to ſucceed to that crown; but he having 
proſeſſed himſelf of the Greek communion, had ren- 
mental laws muſt be of 
| the Lutheran 
Sweden was 
| to 
In the mean 
duke of Holſtei 
duke of 
1 
prince was 
chriſtened be- 
By a treaty concluded between Ruſſia and Sweden, the 
 czarina inſiſted part of Finland, which 
ies caſt of the the lakes to the north- 
wart of'it 1; reſt of Finland to the 
crown. of it remains at this 
rina,. 1747: Imperial 
majeſty 


£5 


EUROPE.] 


ſhould require, and in ſuch places, as his majeſty and his || in caſe they cannot return home to their own country 
before the firſt year for which they are engaged, and 
during which, according to treaty, they are ſtill to re- 
main in their pay and fervice ; it is expreſsly ſtipulated, 
that they may not be employed under any pretext what- 


allies ſhould think proper. 
Signed, HynDFroRD, 
| C. R. BESTUcHET, 
WoroNnzOW. 


ö 


— 


Of which ſubſidy 100,000 pounds were paid down 
at the ratification of the treaty. 

Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, the Britiſh miniſter at 
Dreſden, thereupon demanding a paſſage for the Ruſhan 
troops through Poland, in the beginning of the year 
1748, his Poliſh majeſty anſwered, that this did not de- 
pend on him; and as there was no diet fitting, he could 
determine nothing in relation to this affair. However, 
the Ruſſians began their march I in April, 
1748, at which the French being » preliminary 
articles of peace were ſigned 
was entered into between Great Britain, France, and the 


States-general, with reſpect to thoſe troops, of the fol- 


lowing tenor, wz. 

We, the underwritten miniſters plenipotentiary of his 
Britannic majeſty, his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, and the 
lords, the of the United Provinces, at the 


On, 


— 2 moſt Chriſtian majeſties, and the lords the 
ſtates- have to execute preliminaries of the 
— immediately after the ſignature of the conven- 
tion, ſhall fend orders to the auxiliary corps of $7,000 
Ruffians in pay, and actually in march through Ger- 
many towards the Low-Countries, tv return immediately 
towards Ruſſia; and that the faid 
troops ſhall return thither as ſoon as poffibly they can, 


according to the conditions of the treaty concluded and 
Sgned at Peterſb the 19th of November laſt, betwixt 
— maj and the n_ 1 . — 
and her Imperial s on 

rern 
Ruffian wn any pretext, to march any further 
towards the -Countries : and that his moſt Chriſtian 
— * py after the ſignature of this conven- 
i ſend into the interior of France, a like 
of regular now in the Low-Countries, 
and dragoons, of which a lift 
be given at the fame time to the miniſters plenipo- 

of his Britarinic and the 8 


I 


a like number, 


ma 
in an authentic manner, of the actual — 

ſaid of Ruſſian troops towards Ruſfia; 
i ian majeſty ſhall communicate to his 
Britannic majefty and the 8 this reform 
month. His Britannie majeſty and the ſtates- 


of the United Provinces engage, moreover, that 
faid auxiliaries ſhall not be employed in the ſervice of 


foon after, and a convention | 


April laft ; his Britannic majefty, and the States- | 


of Ruſſian | 


on the one II. 
| torp. 


ENMy IRE of GREAT RUSSIA. 


— — 


any other power, while they are in their pay; and that 


[W. BaznTINCEK, 


— 
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ſoever, either againſt his moſt Chriſtian majeſty or his 
allies, after the reform abovementioned is made and ex- 
ecuted in the troops paid by his ſaid moſt Chriſtian ma- 
jeſty. In witneſs whereof, &c. 


Signed, 
F. H. WAssENAER, 
G. HAssELAER, 


W. BoRSELLE. 


SANDWICH, 
ST. SEVERIND ARRAGON, 


In purſuance of this convention, the Ruſſian troops 
were ordered to halt in Germany, and ſoon after to 
march back again into their own country: but it ſeems 
to have been a very great overfight on the part of the 
allies, that the Ruffians were not permitted to join the 
confederate „ and remain in the Netherlands, un- 
til the French had executed their part of the treaty ; as 
nothing but downright force could ever induce that peo- 
ple to execute their treaties according to the true mean- 
ing of the articles, and we had tamely fubmitted to give 
h for the performance of our part, without ink 
ing on hoftages from them. This was ſurely the maſt 
inglorious tranſaction that ever Britain could be up- 
braided with fince it was a tiation. | Fn 
Many political, and fome private reaſons determined 
the empreſs Elizabeth to take part with the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, againſt the king of Pruffia, in the year 1756. 
Her arms alone gave a turn to the war, and her conqueſts 
were ſuch as portended the 11 of 8 
death, Jan. 5, 1762. When he was fucorded by Peter 
III. grand prince of Ruffia, and duke of Holſtein Got- 
This prince was a + admirer of the king of 
Pruffia, which was diſpl to his people in generaf; 
he had many di le peculiatities, and, 
worlt of all, aimed at innovation, whic! ete 
Great durſt not attempt. Hence a conſpiracy v 


Dre 


* 


between the lofs 


concerted conſpiracy 
ſome officers in order to advance him to the throne ; 
the moſt particular public tranſaction was the late war 
with the In bore biogh tne tho 
lation in the Hiſtory of Turkey, in the firſt volume of 
this work. The part this empreſs took in the di - 
berment of Poland, will, of c be related 

ſucceeding chapter. | 1 1 


222 — 
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Upper, or Little Poland, and 


I, POLAND, properly þ called. 


POLAND, properly ſo called, is divided into 


Filet ſi 11 
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whom, in times of peace and war, a ſtrict guard is ſtone, with beautiful cloyſters for the canons. The ad- 
death Io aw of ps on gin» Ka gd. jacent countrx abounds with ſerpents and inſects. 
dut of the The palatinate of Lublin hath that of Sendomis to 
2 Saafeenls, or Stndualc; des. Sits | the -caft ; Naſovia to the north, Podlachia to the 
. of Cracow on the weſt and ſouth-weſt ; Hungary on the — and Lithuania to the eaſt. The whole palatinate 
. fouth ; Maſovia and Goat Ne an. the meets; and | independent of the of the peaſants, contains near 
| 98 on che eaſt. 2000 noblemen and gentlemens ſeats. ONS by 


t diſtricts, and has nine ſenators ; — jrking, 1 VIZ. 
u caſtellan of Sendomir, and the caſ- | | 


a 


es > Wit Rae Zawichoft, Zarnow, Ma- | — 
ch, Polovicz, and Sechow. It abounds with mines — — 


gold, filver, copper, iron, lead, ſteel, and marble ; weld þ | 
has its name from its capital, viz. Ide chief vers of this palatinate te the Weiſel and 
Sendomir, which is on the weſt fide of the Weiſſel, 1 4 
near its confluence with the San, 70 miles north-eaſt of || city of Lublin, from whence the palatinate re- 
.. Cracow, bn rw hf It is pleaſant, and ceives its name, is ſituated in a fruitful and pleaſant 
x py caftle on the ſouth fide of the town) {| coutitry 130 miles north - eaſt from Cracow, and 55 miles 
rock, deter walls and ourworks built by Ca- ſouth of Warſaw. It'is a ſmall town, but has very great 
who died here of a ſurfeit by eating too || trade, and is particularly celebrated for four great anriual 
much fruit, which, about this Heere n he bf in or marts, which centinue a month each, and are 
Poland. The moſt remarkable in the town reſorted to by merchants from many. parts both of Eu- 
are, the Dominican monaſtery, a collegiate church, rope and Afia. It is a biſhopric, fi to the arch- 
ich n very fich; a ſchool where the Jeſuits teach ; || biſbop of Cracow. The Jews ſynagogue. here is the 
. und other religious houſes. The chief court” of judica- fineſt in the whole kingdom, and the city beſides con- 
*urefor the palatinate is kept here. "The town was pas tains ſeveral churches, convents, a college, and'the chief 
dere} by the Tartars in 1240 and N taken 8 tribunal for Little Poland. It is a healthy place, 
Swedes in 1655, and reſtored next year * | furrvanded by moraſſes, which are indeed its chief de- 
but diſmantled* by king Auguftus in eh fence, though Caſimir the Great walled it and furround- 
was not able to keep it. The town ftan tn GT ed it with a ditch. It hath likewiſe the ſecurity of a 
from hence there is a fine view of the Weiſel. The || citadel, which communicates to the town by a bridge. 
1 . Here are two || Caſimir is a town. built of timber among the rocks near 
churches, much frequented by pilgrims, both which the Weiſſel, at the diſtance of about 26 miles. from Lub- 
ſtand in the midſt of a foreſt. I lin. It is a large city, with a beautiful and ex- 


| | 1] tenfi 
The A. ve gardens, "belonging to the archbiſhop of Gneſna. 


The Weiſſel ſometimes overflows and I above half 
Kuno, ä e under water. This is the town where Charles 
' ries of macdie, of all forts and colours. 


XII. king of Sweden, cauſed general Patkul to be broke 
Schydlowiecz, 40 miles north-weft of Sendomir. It 


alive upon the wheel. 
is defended by a ftrong caſtle and wall, has ftore of tim- || VUrzendow, 28 miles ſouth of Lublin, is a conſider- 
ber, iron, 


IL in its neighbourhood ; many fair |} able town, but built of timber. 

— Ru wich fr | of wc” in > plan, defended by hog r 

a bs, > a ren, of trade, in a plain, and 

quented, and well fortified. * and has a conſiderable juriſdi — > 

-- Optatow, 15 miles north-weſt of Sendomir, ftands in 8 
LOWER or GREAT POLAND: 


2 , I A- The diet of the 
palatinate in 1705, 3 
guſtus. — eat | GREAT Poland is bounded on the north by Pome- 
| — — 43 miles north-weſt || rania and Polifh Pruffa; on the ſouth by Little Poland; 
on the weſt by Sileſia and Brandenbatgh. and on the caſt 
by Maſovia. It is near 200 miles in len and about 
100 in breadth. Though called Great land, it is ra- 
the |} ther ſmaller than Litti land, for it did not receive its 
appellation of Great from its extent, but from having 
been firſt ſettled into a EE Bo the 
origi e 11 
2 cam 1 leaſant 
n and ponds, gry eum Lich al 
manner of i and Bel. fowl. The moſt conſiderable of its 


> Nas, = ment” town, baile of brick; belong wth 
of Cracow, who has a ſtately palace t ſtands 
on a river that falls into the Weiſſel, 70 miles north-caft 


The palatinats of Aachen is nates to the caterer 
2 2 h, to the ſouthward of Pome- 


Pomerelia, and to the north- 


are, the 
| nie Bed Catchy of Pos 
| officers in this palatinate, both civil and The 
| Staroftas, or governors of cities, have ſome of ju- 
2 others none, Moro ed LA 

. Some of its towns are walled, but the houſes in 


of 


"Dantzic, and 143 welt of Watfaw. It is 
be inferior to no city of Poland, Cra- 
— a 

1 1 and 2 
dl te its — welt bu: tr, mo 
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 Radziew is ſituated on a lake, 28 miles north-weſt of || greateſt reaſon, to think, as his preſent Pruffian majeſty 
Brezeſty 5 and the houſes in general are built of || hath, in the late diſmemberment of Poland, ſeized upon 
timber; hence, like many other towns of Poland, it is || the opulent, commercial, and fine cities of Dantzick, 
ſubject to conflagrations. [| Thorn, and Elbing, which are all in Poli Pruſſa. It 
ladiflaw is a palatinate, whoſe capital city, of the || is therefore not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that he deſigns 
fame name, is built among marſhes, near the Weiſſel, e annex the whole province to his own regal domi- 
in the midway between Ploczko and Thorn, 14 miles || nionnss. | 88 

north- eaſt of Breueſty, 20 ſouth-eaſt of Thorn, and 75 || Poliſh Pruffia was formerly a diſtinct political ſtate 
north-weſt of Warſaw. It is the ſee of the of || from Poland itſelf, and no farther connected than by a 
Cujavia and Pomerania, ſuffragan of Gneſna, who al- alliance. In the year 1466, however, the in- 
ways crowns the king, in caſe of the death, indiſpoſi- || habitants put themſelves under the protection of Caſimir 
tion, or obſtinacy, of the primate. The cathedral is || IV. when it was expreſsly ſtipulated, that Poliſh 
nan antient Gothic ſtructure, but rich in plate, orna- || Pruffia ſhould have nothing to do with the kingdom of 
ments, and relics ; and encompaſſed with the houſes of || Poland though it had with its ſovereign; and that the 

che canons and prebendaries, and = large free-ſhool | 

The chief ornament of the place is, the biſhop's ſtately | 

ace, built by ias Golanciew, who was 42 years || tive to E uſa. | 

— this ſee, and founded the church of St. Vital || this province, and particularly Dantzick, had very pecu- 
martyr. - The houſes are generally of brick, as is || liar privileges; though we cannot think that they are of 
the Weiſſel, which is well-fortifed. | e i 


1e Weiſſel on the 


eaſt, Kaliſch on 
. It is di- 


24 miles di This province is divided into four palatinates, -viz. 
Dot . - P e * | a. 3 
province omerellia, Marienburg, and 
w that %* B 8 3 OE 
Weiſſel, between Cujavia and Pri ith || The inhabitants of Poliſh Pruffia have a diſtich which 
fruit, and fiſh | characterizes fix of their principal cities and towas, and 
| town, of the ſame name, is built of timber, on || Marienburg the handſome, Thorn the devout, an 
a rock, near the Weiſſel, over- againſt Uladilaw. It] Elbing the firong,” _w 


trong caſtle, which was demoliſhed by | 


77 
1 


The palatinate of Pomerellia hath Pomerania on the 
country, || weſt ; the river Weiſſel on the caſt; the Baltic on the 
ia, from f| north ; and Great Poland on the ſouth. 3 
to the eaſt, between the Weiſſel and || This palatinate had formerly princes of its own; then 
Its ſenators are, the biſhop, palatine, || belonged to the knights of the Teutonic order; afterwards 
| ; it is divided i fell under the dominion of the ſovereigns of Poland, and 
at preſent is likely to become an appendage of Pruffia. 
It has a palatinate, and four provinciat judges , lies in 


- 


the dioceſe of Cujavia, and contains the 


It is 1g mh | 5 | 

y, 44 ſouth-eaſt Te city of Dantzick, which is not only the capi 
or the paltince but the metropolis of Polth ot ay 

ti | ited on a branch of the Viſtula, about four miles from 

che Baltic, 1 : 

20 min. north 1a 


2 
land. Perha 


EUROPE.) 


and doubt. If the melancholy fate of Elbing, or Ma- 
rienburg, can form a preſage; if the unfeeling rapacity 
ſhewn in the diviſion of Poland, its feudal parent, and 
once its protector; if the general train of policy, I 
ſhould rather ſay of unreſtrained avidity, exerciſed by the 
court of Berlin in Poliſh Pruffia, enables one to deter- 


mine, its final extinction is not far off. To what happy | 


or valuable purpoſes indeed can the poſſeſſion of perſonal 
independence ſerve, when the vital ſpirit which once 
ſupplied it is fled ? Their commerce, their revenues, their 
riches, are already either ſeized on, or burthened with 
impoſts and duties which muſt eventually deftroy them.— 
The city itſelf, which no king of Poland ever dared to 
enſlave, now awaits in trembling expectation the hour 
of its deſtruction, and implores, perhaps, in vain the 
powers of Europe to fave her from a new enemy, a ſo- 
vereign whoſe claims are equally unexpected and un- 


bounded, and who, though apparently reſtrained from | 


open violence by political motives, watches only the fa- 
vourable moment when or intrigue may put him 
into poſſeflion. —Moft or all the ſuburbs, which are very 
ous and extenſive, are already occupied by Pruſſian 
foldiery, who on one fide are cloſe to the very fortifica- 
| tions, a paliſado only ſeparating them from the Dantzick 
guards.” The king of Pruſſia has at length effected his 
purpoſe, and ſeized this city, bur how he means to act 


to the inhabitants, or in what light he deſigns to conſider | 


them, is uncertain. ; 

Daatzick is large, populous, and rich, carries on a 
vaſt trade, and hath long been conſidered not only as the 
chief mart and magazine of Poland, but as one of the 
— — in the world; therefore, London and 

ſterdam excepted, it is reputed to excel in opulence 
and commerce any other city in Europe. 

This city is divided into three parts, which are go- 
verned by diſtinct ſenators, viz. the Voorſtadt, or 
Fore City; the Altſtadt, or Old City; and the Rechte- 
ſtadt, or the Emperor's City; all encompaſſed with high 
walls, ſo broad that coaches eaſily go round upon them. 
The fortifications are of a vaſt extent, but being com- 
manded by two hills on the ſouth-weſt, they cannot ſtand 
2 ſiege, A canal goes h the city, which is gene- 
rally covered with merchant ſhips. It is watered by the 
rivers Motlaw and the Rodaun, on which are ſeveral 
mills. One, on the Rodaun, yields the ſtate above 
4300. ſterling 
proprietors. The houſes are partly ſtone, and partly 
brick, and generally fix or ſeven ſtories high. The pub- 
lic n are very fair. St. Mary's church is a ſtately 
fabric, with 48 altars, 3722 windows, and a front, made 
at Antwerp, that colt 500ol. 
town-houſe, with a very lofty ſpire. The arſenal, the 
— 1 the ſquare of St. inic, and the college, 
are noble ſtructures. There are 20 pariſhes in the city 
and ſuburbs ; three magazines, well furniſhed with am- 
munition and other ſtores, and many granaries of ſeven 
and nine ſtories high, with funnels to let the corn down 
from one to the other, which ſaves a great deal of labour 
and charge. They are encompaſſed with water, fo that 
ſhips lie cloſe to them to take in their lading ; and no 
houſes are ſuffered to be near them for fear of fire, The 
chief export 


Here is a magnificent 


fo many ſhips for corn to Dantzick, which 
away if they have no goods to carry, fo 
them nothing, have the chief trade of courſe. 


ſpirits hither, together with ſalt, ſulphur, whale- 
ko, and ran oi and would fend more of the latter, 


n 
© 


- 


P OL AN D. 


f were it not for the 


per annum, beſides what it brings the 


145 
t quantities of oil which the 


Dantzickers raiſe from the imaller fort of ſturgeon and 
other fiſh, and from linſeed, rapeſeed, &c. Belides. 
corn, of which there is not ſuch a quantity exported 
any where as here, the Dantzickers export pot-afhes, 
ſturgeon, Poliſh linen, ſail-cloth, and great quantities 
of ſpruce canvas, which is uſicd for fails for ſmall ſhip- 
ping in England, and even in Spain and Italy. The 

utch fetch great quantities of Poliſh ſheep's wool from 
hence, which is the beſt in all the northern world, the 
Engliſh and Iriſh only excepted, and which they employ 
in their cloth manufacture: the French alſo bring ſome 
of it away, and would bring more, if they did not find 
means to get it upon eaſy terms from England and Ire- 
land. The Poliſh wool is exported likewiſe to Germany 
and Sweden. The Dantzickers have a wine of that ſort 
they call Tokay, but it is no other than the Poliſh wines 
of the mountains of Cracow and Podolia : and they im- 
port great quantities of Hollands gin, which is much 
drank in Poland. Some of the beſt eaft country plank, 
as we call it, or oaken plank for building thips, is 


brought from this city as well as Koningſberg and Stetin, 
and comes down the V i{tula and Oder, out of Great Po- 
land. The Dutch 


cargoes, beſides thoſe already men- 
tioned, generally conſiſt of Engliſh woollen manufac- 
tures, and the ſugars and tobaccos of the Engliſh colo- 
nies, with the French filks, wines, and brandy. One 
half of the port cuſtoms belonged to the kings of Poland 
ſince the reign of Sigiſmund Auguſtus, till his preſent 
Pruſſian majeſty thought proper to convert them to his 
own emolument. The harbour of Dantzick is not deep, 
ſo that very large ſhips cannot come up to the city. One 
of the ſuburbs of Dantzick is called Scotland, and the 
Scotch had great privileges allowed them in conſideration 
of their , defence of the town under one of the fa- 
mily of glas when it was beſieged by the Poles. It 
is ſaid there have been uſually upwards of 30,000 Scotch 
pedlars at a time in Poland, fome travelling on foot, 
ſome on horſeback, &c. Indeed, in king Charles the 
Second's time, they amounted to 53, ooo, when Sir John. 


| Denham, and Mr. Killigrew, were ſent to number and 


tax them by the poll, which they did by particular li- 
— from 2 ing of Poland, bringing home 10, oool. 

rling, be ying the expences of their journey 
and commiſſion. ber ö 


A gentleman who was lately at Dantzick fays, In 
the great church there is a vaſt pillar hollowed, which it 
is pretended was antiently uſed to immure eccleſiaftics 
guilty of heinous crimes. I cannot indeed readily con- 
Fr 
it is well known, that ſpecies of puniſhment was com- 
mon in many parts of Europe. I looked down to it from 
above, two iron bars which croſs the opening at the top, 


| eahly permitting it. The depth is, I 1 | 
* 


and the ſquare dimenſions within 

berty of religion is publicly allowed in Dantzick, there 
are churches of all kinds, — Calviniſt, and Ca 
tholic ; there are beſides, convents for religious of both 
ſexes. It is „ that the inhabitants, including 
all in the ſuburbs, are not leſs than 30,000. The en- 
virons are uncommonly beautiful.” 


Before the late diſmemberment of P | the 
town was under the proteCtion of hg 


| 
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Here is a college, with profeſſors in all faculties; but 


Poland, on condition that it ſhould enjoy its ancient 


they do not give the degree of doctor. The juriſdiction || rights and privileges, which were equal to thoſe of 


of this city is above 40 miles round. The eſtabliſhed 
religion has been Lutheraniſm ſince 1525. The Calvi- 
niſts are numerous, and are allowed the freedom of their 
worſhip ; as are alſo ſome Anabaptiſts and Papiſts. This 
city is noted for having been the birth-place of that emi- 
nent geographer Philip Cluverius. 

There is an inland fea or bay here, called the Friſchaff, 
which lies parallel with the Baltic coaſt for 60 miles in 
length; but is of uneven breadth, being from five to 
10 miles over. It begins at the territory of Dantzick, 
where there is a very large inlet from the Dantzick 
branch of the viſtula, and which makes the port of Elb- 
ing, juſt oppolite to the mouth of that river, Elbing 
ſtanding on another entrance of it, a little farther eaſt. 
This bay is famous for ſturgeon, a vaſt quantity of 
which is taken here, cured at Koningſberg and Dant- 
zick, and ſent to all the trading ports of Europe, eſpeci- 
ally England and Holland. Peter the Great, the late 
czar of Muſcovy, having brought a fine yacht hither 
from Holland, took great delight in working it in this 
bay; and, in order to acquire the mariner's art, did 
every part himſelf, being ſometimes at the helm, ſome- 
times before the maſt, and ſometimes at the topmaſt- 

Oliva, a ſmall ſea-port, five miles north-weſt of Dant- 
zick, is famed for a benedictine abbey, where a peace 


was concluded in 1660, betwixt the emperor, the king || 


of Poland, and the elector of Brandenburg, on one part; 


and the king of Sweden on the other ; by which Livonia || 


was qui to Sweden ; and 


Severia, and 
Kiovia, to the Ruſſians. 


In ſpeaking of the Benedictine abbey of Oliva, a late | 
traveller ſays, The abbot's palace and gardens adjoin- | 


ing are very elegant, but his revenues, which amounted 
to 10,000 ducats (or near 500ol.) per annum, and the 
lands of the convent, which he enjoyed 

reignty, are now all ſcized by the king of Pruſſia, who 


allows him only 1200 dueats, as a penſion during life, | 


and about one-fourth of that ſum'to keep the in 
order.” | 


— 1 —_— which was 
ar emeſne. | 


Dirſchou is a ſmall but ſtrong town on the Viſtula, 
where a provincial court of judicature is held. 
Schoeneck is another ſmall town, with a caſtle on the 
river Ters. Stargard is a ſmall town on the ſame; and 
Meve is a town, with a caſtle at the conflux of the Ters 
and Viſtula. | 
Munde, or Weiſſelmunde, is a 
mouth of that branch of the Weiſſel which runs by Dant- 
zick, and can hinder the entrance of ſhips. 


the Teutonic knights, 


8 


| 


name of a Hans-T 


w 


* 
— 


The 
than thoſe |} 
Games| 
becauſe the 
> themſelves 


E 


fortreſs, at the 


FF 


| execution of a terrible decree that 
at Warſaw, at the inſtigation 
in full fove- 


K 1 

t had heretofore the right of coining money, chuſi 
its own magiſtrates, determining civil and — 
cauſes, ſending repreſentatives to the general diets, pur- 
chaſing fiefs and eſtates, &c. &c. But ſince the king of 
Pruſſia has ſeized it, its rights and privileges depend en- 


| —_—_ his will. 


German and Poliſh languages are ſpoken here in 
their utmoſt purity ; the territory appertaining to the 
— conſiderable extent, and at a village about ſix 
miles from the city all perſons who reſort thither 
drink as much beer as they pleaſe gratis. The town is 
defended by a double wall and moat; the wooden bridge 
over the V iſtula is the longeſt in Europe, as an half hour 
is required to walk over it at a tolerable pace; and at the 
fame time it is the moſt expenſive, as one-third of it is 
ſure to be annually carried away by the floods. In fact 
it conſiſts, properly ſpeaking, of two bridges, as the 


1 iſland Bazar divides it in the middle. The ftadthouſe 


hath none in Europe which excels it, except that of Am- 
ſterdam. Great quantities of ſoap and gingerbread are 
made here and exported. The aſparagus that grows 
wild in the neighbourhood is not inferior to what is 
cultivated in other places. In this city the celebrated 
aſtronomer Copernicas was born in the year 1472. 

Y 2 
teacher of the Poliſh language, a fine library, and a 


The biſhop of Culm, whoſe dioceſe and fpiritual ju- 
riſdiction extend to this city, having, towards the end 
of the laſt century, eſtabliſhed an annual proceffion with 
the hoſt on Corpus-Chriſti day; the 1724 will 
(carce ever be forgot by the citizens of Tho 


falſe depoſitions of their partizans ; 
and 


ſoned, on account of a tumult, by reaſon 
citizens children did 


THT: 
1115 


I. 


anno 1222, and was one || them in 
the Pagan ee. It is ||. manity 1 | 
I, at the of which runs ſion in Thorn is almoſt incxpreflible. 


= 


The leaning tower in this town is much admired, for 
though the outſide is built obliquely from the fo 
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The palatinate of Marienburg is bounded on the north 
by the Baltic, and ſurrounded on the other parts by the 
ince of Pomerellia and the Friſchaff. It is an open, 
|, populous, and fruitful country, producing corn, 
cattle, grafs, &c. in abundance. The air is good; the 
fuel generally uſed is either turf, ſtraw, or ſtubble, and 
the few woods harbour very fierce wolves. The inhabi- 
tants are principally Lutherans, or Roman Catholics, 
and the palatinate has only two ſenators, viz. the palatine 
and caſtellan of Marienburg. | 
The city of Marienburg ſtands in 54 deg. 5 min. 
north lat. and 19 deg. 39 min. eaſt long. on a branch of 
the Viſtula, at the diftance of 18 miles ſouth-weſt of 
Elbing, 25 ſouth-eaſt of Dantzick, and near 72 north 
of Thorn. It was founded by 
and formerly deemed their principal city. The caſtle, 
which was erected in 1281, is a brick ſtructure, fortified 
on one fide with a treble ditch, defended on the other by 
ſtrong ſtone walls, and ſecured by high towers at the 
flanks. In 1410 Uladiſlaus took the town, but could 
not reduce the caſtle ; the Teutonic knights, however, 
— N defend it, ſurrendered 
it to king Caſimir in year 1460. In 1626 it was 
taken by the Swedes, when 12,000 Poles marching to 
recover it, the Swedes ſallied out, engaged, routed, and 
killed 4000 of them. 


In 1640 it was burnt by the Germans, and the place | 


was reſtored to the Poles in 1660, by the treaty of Oliva. 


The prince of Conti partly garriſoned the place in 1697, | 


but was ſoon obliged to quit it. In 1703 it was ſeized 
again by the king of Sweden, but reverted afterwards to 
the crown of Poland. Here is a magnificent church, 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary ; but the town is meanly 
built, moſt of its houſes being of wood, and the inha- 


bitants poor. The adjacent foil is fruitful, and well cul- | 
ighbouring iſland of the fame name, | 

it from | 
mead in Poliſh | 


tivated, as is the 
formed by the river; but the dykes, to 
— — — 8 — The 

Pruffia is made here. There is an iſland near this city, 
called Zulnara or Zulna, which is a very rich ſpot, and 
divided into two parts ; viz. 1. The 
next to Marienburg; and the leſſer next to Dantzick. 

Elbing, on a river of the ſame name, that riſes out of 
„ is 18 miles to the north-eaſt of Ma- 
35 eaſt of Dantzick, 


their city; and was one of the 
a free and imperial city, and one of the moſt conſiderable 
towns on the Baltic. It afterwards fell into the hands of 
the knights of the Teutonic order, who 2 the 


le, and ſubmitted themſelves, on certain condi- 

tions, to the king of Poland. In 1525 this city ſub- 
mitted to Albert marquis of Brandenburg, the firſt duke 
of Pruffia, who in 1542, founded the univerſity. In 
1577, king of Poland Dantzick, I. 
he made Elbi: 

for their cloth, whi 

zick. It was taken 

they reſtored it. 

tavus, king of 

by the peace of 

ber, 1698, 

alector of 


1 Teutonic knights. I examined them with 


the Teutonic knights, | 


greater, which lies | 


north of Uladiflaw, | | 
% is of || and is as fruitful and populous as any 
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pay the 
put the crown 
jewels into the elector's hands. Accordingly the Bran- 
denburgers quitted the city ; but in 1703 it was taken by 

es 


of the year 1700, when the Poles agreed to 
money ; and, till it could be raiſed, 


the Pruſſians, and the ſame year Charles XII. of Sweden, 
demanded „ooo ' crowns of them; forced the magi- 
ſtrates to lay a bridge of boats for his troops to march 
over againſt the Pruſſians, who appeared for defence of 
this city ; and the king himſelf being admitted into the 
town, he diſarmed the garriſon and burghers, quartered 
2000 ſoldiers upon them, made ſtables of their ſhops and 
parlours, and demanded 100,000 rixdollars more of them, 
to ſave the town from being ed. The iftrates 
repreſented to him, that they admitted him upon his 
word of honour, had never given him any provocation, 
and expected protection from him, fince he was of their 
own religion ; otherwiſe they would have admitted the 
2 — defend the town: but all was 
in vain ; were obliged to the money, or ſuffer 
the town to be deſtroyed, Sx gfe the 10 
was delivered to the Poles. In 1710 the Ruſſians took it 
by ftorm, made the Swediſh garriſon priſoners of war, 
and found in the place 185 cannons, 12 iron 
and 128 mortars of braſs, with proportionable ammunition. 
The laſt revolution relative to this city happened in 
the late diſmemberment of Poland, concerning which 2 
late traveller fays, “ On the 13th of September, 1772, 
his Pruſſian majeſty's took poſſeſſion of it in the 
name of his maſter, and drove out the Poliſh garriſon 
of 200 men, who attempted to make ſome defence. The 
black eagle has now ſupplanted the croſs, their antient 
arms, and appears over every gate of the city. They 
already feel the rigor and rapacity of this new govern- 
ment, which threatens to ſwallow up all Poliſh Pruſſia, 
and to extinguiſh freedom and commerce, in one general 


reſpect to the city itſelf, it 
Old and New Towns, or rather the 
Towns, which are both fortified, and, with 
Dantzick, form a for the arc 
ſures of Poliſh Pruffia. Its ftreets are 
and the fortifications very regular. Its 
merce is in ſturgeon, butter, cheeſe, 
The Catholic and Lutheran are the two religi 
place. It is ſituated in a level country, Ii 


part of 
excepted. The boors i 
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the town-hall, where they had lain untouched a number 


the whole being 
in the celebration 
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the palatinate, and a court of judicature is held. | 
fourth palatinate of this country is Warmia, 
Warmeland, or Ermeland, which joins to that of Mari- 
enburg, and lies north-eaſt from Elbing; being ſur- 
' rounded, in a manner, by the kingdom of Pruſſia. It is 
a biſhopric, the people of which are exempted from the 
royal juriſdiftion, and governed by the laws of Pruſſia 
under their biſhop, who is a prince of the empire, the 
chief of the Pruffian ſenators, and has his ſeat at Heilſ- 
berg, a place, built in 1240, on the river Aller, 
north-eaſt from Elbing, and 32 miles ſouth of Koningſ- 


berg. 
baff, where it receives the river Schon, and has a 
harbour, 10 miles north-eaſt from Elbing and P 


ken 


The chief town of this i . 
Braunſlaw, on the river Paſſar, near the bay of Fri 
haff, 25 miles north-eaſt of Elbing, and 50 eaſt of Dant- 
zick. It is a populous much frequented and 

trade, and an univer- 
ege, built by cardinal Hoſius. The 


family of Brandenburg; but his preſent Pruffian ma- 


7 
ghty empire, till perhaps it 
grows too unweildy to ſupport itſelf, when, like many 
other ſtates, it may decline as rapidly as it aroſe. 


When empire in its childhood firſt appears, 
« A watchful fate o erſees its tender years, 
« Till more „ it thruſts and ſtretches out, 
i The place thus made fe is ft breathing free, 

« The thus for its reathing f 

& Tt moves again for caſe and luxury; 
« Till ſwelling by degrees it has poſſeſs'd 
« The greater ſpace, and now crowds up 
42 — 1 | 
«© Then down the precipice of time it goes, 

« And finks in minutes which in ages roſe. 


come an extenſive and mi 


1501. It has Nuſſia on 
weſt, the Baltic on the 


His eathedral is at Frawenburg, on. the Friſcha- | 


| Ls nmr nn 


town has been mortgaged fince 1667, to the eleQoral || 


— Proic, from = fall Sue be- | 


the reſt ; 


hand-mills to grind their corn : 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. | 
Stum is a ſmall town with a caſtle, where the diet of | 


prince. | | | 
In their courts of juſtice, the tenth part of what is 
adjudged in all real actions goes to the judge's bar, and 
is unmediately paid into court. The Judge claims half 
the damages given in perſonal actions, and a Lithuanian 
nobleman is permitted to compound for murder by pay- 
ing a fee. The common people, the Germans and the 
burghers in the royal towns excepted, are ſlaves ; and fo 
exceedingly illiterate, that ſome of them even retain 
many of their antient idolatrous ſuperſtitions. | 
he poor people here have only y to themſelves, 
and ſometimes their lords even deprive them of that. If 
they are condemned to death, they muſt either execute 
themſelves, or are executed with the moſt excruci- 
ating torments. They wear a coarſe aſh-coloured habit, 
and for their they have buſkins of bark, and 
rally ſpeak the Sclavonic, which is the language uſed in 
all their courts of judicature. They have a great mix- 
ture of Poliſh, and alſo of the Latin, which laſt is as 


burning the dead, divining by augurs, 
The bread they commonly eat is a | 
made of rye, the footy wheat unwinnowed, 
ears, all ground together. They have fleſh, fiſh, 
fowl; and what cattle or poultry they think they 
not be able to keep in the winter, they ill 3 
tumn, and preſerve in falt. 
In houſe in the 


they have a conſtant fong. They 


boards, ſtraw, or bark of trees. In theſe the people and 


their cattle live together, by which both often receive 
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Miſciſlaw and Modzeria; and has two ſenators, viz. 
the palatine and caſtellan of Miſciflaw. 1 ; 
Its capital, of the ſame name, is a ſmall timer built 
town on the tiver Sos, 32 miles ſouth from Smolenſko, 
eaft from Mohilow, and 196 from Minſk. The Ruſ- 
received a great defeat near it in 1514, but in 1660 
y took it, and maſſacred all the inhabitants. 
Mohilow is a large well-built populous town, fituated 
on the river Dnieper, 70 miles ſouth-weſt from Miſciſlaw. 
It is a great mart for furs, and reckoned one of the 
towns of Lithuania, and contains a very fine 
college. 
The palatinate of Witepſk is ſituated north from 
Miſciſlaw and Minſki, and has Ruſſia on the eaſt, from 
which it is parted by the Dwina. Two ſenators repre- 


ſent it, viz. the palatine and caſtellan of Witepſk, its | 


tal. 
"The city of Witepſk is ſituated near the conflux of the 
Witzhu and Dwina, 200 miles north-eaſt of Vilna. It 
is defended both by art and nature; has two ſtrong 
_ caſtles; is large and populous, but built with timber. 


is carried on from hence to the city of Riga, 

by means of the Dwina. | ; 
Orſka, or Orſa, is a large timber-built city, at the 
conflux of a river of its own name with the Nieper, 26 
miles north from Mohilow, 70 weſt from Miſciſlaw, 
and 40 ſouth-weſt from Wi It is defended on one 
fide by the Dnieper, and on the other by palliſadoes, and 
a ftrong caſtle built of ſtone, which is by the river 
Co --- 
The palatinate of Poloczk, or Poloczko, lies in the 
north-eaſt part of Lithuania, being north-weſt from that 
of Wörgl, and has part of Ruſſia on the north and eaſt. 


It is divided thto two diſtricts, and has two ſenators, viz. | 


the palatine and caſtellan of ; 

glocz, its capital, which ſtands on the river Dwina, 
at its conflux with the Poleſa, or Polotta, 66 miles ſouth- 
eaſt from Braſlaw, and 120 fouth from Pleſkow. It is 
2 large and populous town, defended by two caſtles, one 
on each river. In 1562, John Baſilowitz, great duke 
of — took it, and carried away moſt of its inha- 
bitants. It remained in the hands of the Ruſſians till 
the year when it was recovered by Stephen Ba- 


for the Jeſuits. 
lv. s AMO GITIA. 


THIS province is of a triangular form, and ſituated || 
between Courland, Semigallia, and the kingdom of 


Pruſſia. The length, from caft to weſt, is near 1 
miles ; and the greateſt breadth, from north to ſouth, 
about 90. The ſoil is marſhy, as the name itſelf, in the 
language of the country, implies; it contains many ri- 
vert and lakes, and has fome paſture and corn 
lands. Some 
contain prodigious fwarms of bees; the h is excel- 
lent, and the wax remarkable for its purity and white- 
neſs. 
There is a breed of horſes here, which are ſmall but 
ſprightly, ſwift and Wh | their arable ſoil is 
very ftitf, the inhabitants are ſo dull and ftupid, that 
they uſe none but wooden plough-ſhares ; becauſe when 
one of their ſtaroſtas thought to introduce iron 

in a ſeaſon which 
imputed the cauſe of it ſolely to the 


ſo that he was forced to let them have their wooden 


- 


1404, Vitoldus, duke of Lithuania, 

country to the Teutonic knights; but in 1 it was 
taken from them I of Po- 
land ; after, whoſe in 1446, by a treaty with 
Poland, i of this duchy. 
— of Por 
land; but i almoſt 
ruined. 

The ſtand, 
for the covered 
either 
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platters. Moſt of the inhabitants differ bat little in man- 


habit, or language, from the Lithuanians. 
Though chriſtiagity, which was firſt preached. here by 
einardus in 1200, prevailed in many places, yet ſome 
of them ſtill retain part of the old * idolatry, the 
moſt ridiculous of any in Europe, eſpecially in the de- 
ſerts, where they worſhip a four-footed ſerpent, by the 
name of Givoſit. About the end of October, men, 
women, children, and ſervants, meet- at a - 
loaves are ſet in due order, and between every two a 
pot of beer; then beaſts of divers kinds, both male 
female, are brought in, and facrificed ; after which, 
they cut off a bit from part, which they ſcatter 
about the room, and then eat and drink heartily. The 
peaſants of this country differ, in ſhort, but little from 
thoſe of Lithuania; however, they have ſome peculia- 
rities worthy of remark. 1. They are not fo laborious 
as the Lithuanians, and conſequently have not fuch 
plenty of proviſions, &c. therefore, inſtead of bread, 
they uſe turneps, as big as a man's head, which 
grow wild without ſowing. 2. They have a peculiar 
way of making mead, metheglin, and beer, by quench- 
ing ſeveral red-hot ſtones in them ſueceſſively after it has 
been boiled a whole night, in order to make their bellies 
ſoluble. This drink they put into veſſels made of the 
bark of trees. 3. They reward thoſe that drink hard 
with preſents of a frock, ſhirt, handkerchief, &c. 4. 
live to ſo extraordinary an age, that it is no rarity 
to ſee perſons here 100 or -120 years old. 5. I hey are, 
generally ſpeaking, more rob bold, and nimble, than 
the Lithuanians ; and they plough, ſow, and harrow, 
all at the ſame time; fo that the having been 
but once unproved by burning, will bear crops ſeven or 
eight years together, without dunging. When 


| burn the woods on the lands, if they meet with hi | 


trees, they do not cut them down, but only prune off 
their fide branches, to let in the rays of the ſun upon 
the ground, which they perform with great dexterity. + 

In times of war bury their corn under ground, 
in repoſitories made for that previous to which 


bh >. \ 
ZN 
ere 
Rozien, the capital of this provi 


miles to the north-weſt of Vilna, .and 100 ſouth — 


R | 
| "TAY WE Wie better built town than Nozien: 


it is ſituated on the river Wirwitz, about 25 miles to 

the northward of Roau, and is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuf- 

fragan to the archbiſhop of Gaeſna. | 

hat ſmall part of this province, called Poliſh Livo- 
ery little importance, and contains only one 


| place that deſerves the name of a town, viz. Duneburg, 


which is a ſtrong, well-fortified place, ſituated on the 
Dwina, 28 miles north from Braſlaw, and 60 to the caſt 


of Birze. 


v. COURLAND. 
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Lutheraniſm is the eſtabliſhed religion. 
Roman Catholis, Calviniſts, and 
Greeks, Jews, 


are tolerated, yet excluded f 


Arians, 
Socinians, 


Armenians, and 


Anabaptiſts, 


are not permitted to ſettle in the duchy. 1 
The nobility are diſtinguiſhed by the appellations 


old and new; the former only are permitted to enjoy of- 
fices of ſtate, but neither are admitted to fit in the diet 
of Poland. Both, however, have an unlimitted power || 
over their wretched tenants. and vaſſals, which extends is the 
even to life and death. The duke is the patron of ſome d 


an army of 20,000 men. 


In the year 1558, Ketler, the laſt 


Teutonic knights, was 
my 


: — 
of the hanſe. It ſtands on the river Wetaw, which falls between that kingdom and the empire of Nuſſia, 


— 
. > court with all 


and is able, with the aſſiſtance of his nobility, 


the king 


rom public employment, but 


| 


| 


Popiſh biſhop upon them, they ſubmitted to the duke of 
Courland, and are the richeſt in his dominions. 


26d indeed 
durial-place of i 


paſſes by 


city to the 
ina, with a deep which might be navigable, 
raiſe || if the people of Riga had not, for their own intereſt, 


choaked up the mouth of it. D 
A very late traveller in ſpeaking of Mittaw ſays, Fhe 
town of Mittaw is not very antient, a private gentleman 


17 miles ſouth-eaſt eaſt of Mattaw, , is another 
ſtrong town on the river Muffa, or Pluſſa, with à caſtle 


300,000 crowns, and he demand- 


„This duchy (fays he) is an exact reſemblance of 
oland in miniature ; the ſame ariſtocracy „the fame tur- 


into the Baltic 30 miles off, and is 70 ſouth-weſt from |} little province may have the fate of its feudal parent 


iga. It is not conſiderable at 


juriſdiction, though it is adorned with a fine caſtle. |} The rights of 
Windaw, called by the inhabitants Ki hath an || been fo 
mouth of the Baltic, go miles north of || land, that no 
Ee, = palaces of he fins end bas and 
pital city of a palatinate | 
3 reſidence of the Livo- || almoſt 
ſtates of Cour- || tained —_— 
it populous; but || nobility 
ſupported by build- || is a very 
trade in pitch, tar, || nour.” 


preſent, but for its large || from the ambition or avidity of one or the other monarch. 


beſides vaſt quantities of pro- 


= 


— 
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— ag moſt | Virgin's ; and the nobility ſend their beſt effects hither 
— in time of war. It was „in vain, by Charles 
* elf. 1 uſtavus, king of Sweden. ann 
_ neden 0 8 dum: ſtands in a plain, and is defended by a 
narth-_ |} ſtrong c near the Weiſſel, where it receives the 4 
„ Bug, 17 miles from Ploczko, and 33 north-weſt from 
1 Warſaw. e buildings are of timber. 5 
les] Lumſa, or Lombze 


caſtle. 


VII. POLACEIA. 


POLACHIA hath Warſovia on the weſt. L. 
; ania on the eaſt, the palatinates of Poleſia and La — 
we fouth, and the kingdom of Pruſſia on the north. It 
120 miles long from north to ſouth, and 30 in breadth 
from eaſt to weſt. The chief places are | 
| - Auguitaw, a handſome town on a lake founded and 


ns > — great 
monument of; Lemetrius Suiſcius, great duke of Moſ- | 
r died a captive in Po- 


Goods are branght 
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is large, well built, and well fortified, having two caſtles, 
one within the walls, and one without, on a riſing 
ground, that commands the town ; both which, toge- 
ther with the city, were founded by Leo, duke of Ruſſia, 
about anno 1289. The churches are generally fair and 
well built, and abound with coſtly ornaments of all 


kinds. Here is an academy, ſupplicd by profeſſors from | 


that of Cracow, where learned men are much encou- 
The Armenian Roman Catholics have dwelt here 
time out of mind, and are have governed by * 
relate: they enjo privileges, on account of the 
EA ES hes Pugs ff with the Perſians, 
and other eaſtern nations. They are not only provided 
with fiſh for their own conſumption, from the many 
ports belonging to it, and from the neighbouring rivers, 
but falt great quantities for exportation. Barbels are 
taken in great numbers in Roxolania. Here is kept a 
very famous winter fair, to which the Hungarian, Mol- 
davian, and Turkiſh merchants reſort in great numbers. 
Javarow, 35 miles weſt from Lemberg, is famous for 
a natural bath, whoſe virtues are deſcribed by a Poliſh 
phyſician, named Sixtus Leo. | 
remiſlaw is a populous, pleafant, trading, and well 


built city, and an epiſcopal ſer on the river Saa, 53 miles || 


weſt from Lemberg. Ihe Ruſſians have a biſhop here, 
and the Jeſuits had a college. The city is defended by 
good ſtrong walls, and a caſtle built on a rock on the 
other fide of the river: it has ſeveral famous yearly fairs. 
The king has a very ſpacious park near it, full of all 
kinds of wild beaſts, and ftrongly walled in, that they 
may do no miſchief. The country abounds with caſtles, 
to keep off the Turks and Tartars, the chief of which 
is ſaid to be that called Craffici, built on the river Saa. 
Jaroſlaw, on the ſame river, 62 miles weſt from Lem- 
berg, and 110 caſt from Cracow, is defended by a caſtle, 
and famed for a fair on Lady-day, the moſt famous in 
Poland, frequented by merchants, with their s from 
Perſia, Conſtantinople, Venice, Ruſſia, and Holland. 
There are uſually brought hither at that time, 400,000 
black cattle, and 200,000 horſes. There is a college 
here, and without the town a ſtately nunnery. 
Reſovia ſtands on the river Wiſtoch, fix miles ſouth- 
weſt from Lanſut, and has a —_ caſtle, an annual 
fair, and a linen manu „carried on by the deſcen- 


dents of the Germans, whom Caſimir the Great took || lowitz in the 


priſoners, and ſettled here to it. 
Lencut, or Lanſut, 85 miles weſt from Lemberg, has 
2 ſtrong caſtle, and ſeveral magnificent churches. 

The ſouth-eaſt part of Red Ruffia is called Pocutia, 
or the diſtrict of Halicz. It has the mountains of Tran- 
flyvania on the ſouth and weſt, and Moldavia on the 
eaſt, and gives riſe to the river Nieſter, which divides it 
into two parts. | | 

Halicz is a town ſituated 42 miles ſouth-eaſt from 
Lemberg. It was once the metropolis of a kingdom, 


then the capital of a duke, and afterwards the fee of an | 


archbiſhop, which hath ſince been tranſlated to Lemberg, 
fo that now it is greatly fallen from its antient ſplendor, 


though it is ſtill a large town. The caftle is ftrong, the | 


houſes are of wood, the inhabitants are remarkabl 
clowniſh, and the fituation is at the conflux of the 
Niefter and Prut. 

Coloni is a town built of wood on the river Prut, $8 
miles ſouth-eaſt from It is much 
on account of the fine ſalt, with which it furni all 


P O L A N D. 


caſt om Warſaw. It is the ſee of an archbiſhop, who 
is deemed both a ſpiritual and temporal lord. This city 
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from which it receives its name. It is the fee of a biſhop, 
ſ to the archbi of Lem and fituated 
110 miles ſouth-eaſt from Warſaw. The biſhop, whoſe 
ſee it is, does not reſide here, as a Greek biſhop, a ſta- 
roſta and a caſtellan do. | 


Eraſnoftow, a town on the Vieprz, has a court of 


| judicature, and is the reſidence of the biſhop of Chelm, 


| 


8 


uſed to be reckoned one of 
reign of king Sigiſmund III. it was 
acks. 


— 4äU— 


| 


ö 


| 


the reſt of Red Ruſſia and Lithuania, there being many | 


_ ſprings here, and none at all in theſe provinces, 
only in the diſtrict of Premiſlaw. Fs 
on the river Wiſlock, 84 miles ſouth-weſt of 


» Whoſe 


ungary wines, 
other merchandize are brought hither, and diſpoſed of at | 


121 


| 


{ Poland, ia a 


| who kept 


| on the river Bog, 


and of a ſtaroſta. 

The palatinate of Belz contains Horodla, where a 
provincial diet and court of judicature are held, and a 
ſtaroſta reſides. 

Rava, a ſmall town where the king Auguſtus enter- 
tained the czar Peter the Great in the year 1698 for three 
days ſucceſſively. | 

Belz, a conſiderable town, from which the palatinate 
receives its name. Here a palatine, caſtellan, and ſta- 
rofta reſide, and a provincial diet and a court of judica- 
ture are held. 

Zamoſki is a town ſtrongly fortified, has many conſi- 
derable oo. contains a charitable foundation called 


| Mons-Pietatis, and ſeveral churches, and was —_— 


founded by the celebrated Zamoſki, great chancellor of 
4 very pleaſant plain on the banks of the 
eſne. 


1 PODOLIA 


place on 
of 
It has been attacked ſeveral times 
chians, Turks, and Tartars. In 1669 it fi 
ſerably by fire, and in 1672 was taken 
of it, and thereby often 
into Poland, and carried away vaſt numbers 
till .it was agreed to be ſurrendered by 


year 1609, and evacuated next ſpring 


The Lower Podolia, which is the eaſt part, and alſo 
called the palatinate of Braclaw, from its chief town, 
40 miles from the confines of Molda- 
via. It was taken by the Turks in 1672, but reſtored 
by the treaty abovementioned in 1699. 

Winnicza is a town on the ſame river, 54 miles north- 
weſt from Braclaw. In 1560 it was taken by the Cof- 
ſacks. It has a court of juſtice and a | 

Zbaras, a little city on the frontiers of Lower Vol- 


hinia, 10 leagues north from Braclaw, which was be- 
ſieged in vain by an infinite number of Cofiacks and 
Tartars for two months in 1649. | 
Human, about five lea 
Lower Volhinia, was 


X. 'VOLHINUI A 
 VOLHINTA lies eaſt of the palatinate 
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which encompaſſeth part of the caſtle, 
eaſt from It is a large city, 


and the ſes of a biſhop, ſuffragan 
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99 ming gary: taken and executed, it was for a time quieted. Ich out 
ile of timber, || the year 1600 they were ſo powerful, that the Poles were 
to the archbiſhop. of || forced to raiſe a large army 


inſt them, who often 


agal 
Gneſna, but is chiefly inhabited by Jews, Armenians, || worſted them, and took their generals; but fill 


and other eaſtern people, who traffic in theſe countries. || continued mutinous : wherefore their privileges 
The cathedral and chapter-houſe are in one of the caſtles, || taken away, and they continued in a ſtate of enmity, till 
there being two built on hills near this city. Here alſo || about the year 1640, when ki 


reſides a Ruffian biſhop. 


Pilaveze is a ſmall city on the river Bug, two leagues || over them for a 


from Chmielnich. 

Krzemenec, the capital of the diſtrict of Cremen, is 
a ſmall timber built city, on a hill near the river Icua, 
or Ikwa, 35 miles ſouth-eaſt from Luſuc, with a wooden 
caſtle, founded on a rock, and mud walls. It has been 

often plundered by the Tartars. 
Ulodimir, or Woldzimiers, is another wooden town, 
with wooden fortifications, built among the marſhes, 
miles weſt from Luſua. It is the reſidence of a 
 Ruffian biſhop, with a conſiderable juriſdiction. It 
lies on the river Lug, which falls a little lower into the 


"I is a town with ſtrong fortifications, a collegiate 
church, and a public academy. 

Olika is a town, with the title of a duchy, belonging 
to the family of Radzivil, adorned with a fair cathedral, 
and an academy for all forts of arts and ſciences, 20 miles 
eaſt from Luſuc. 

Conſtantinow, adorned and defended 
fied caſtle, ftands near the ſource of the river Slucz, 75 

The Lower Volhinia, commonly called the palatinate 
of Kiow, with Lower Podolia, comprehended 
in the Ukrain, lies eaſt from the Upper Volhinia ; and 
the river or the Nieper, paſſes through the 
middle of it, from north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt, dividing it 
into two parts, of which only the weſtern is now ſubject 
to Poland; the eaſtern being under the Ruſſians ; the 
former is fruitful, but the latter, which however abounds 
with ſalt- petre, is a mere deſert, by reaſon of the neigh- 


AL ,UCRANI A 
THT 1 102 81. ; | 
TEIS is large country, bounded on the north | 

part of Poland and Ruſſia ; on the ſouth by Little Tar 
tary ; on the caſt by the Ockzabow- Tartars ; and on the 
weſt by Moldavia. The name Ukrain is Sclavonic, and 
ſignifies a frontier, which it really is againſt the Turks 
and Tartars. This is the country of the Coflacks, who 
have their name from Koſa, a ſcythe, their uſual 
weapon; or Coſa, which, in the Ruſſian language, figni- 
fies a free-booter, or plunderer. They were originally 
a crew of diſſolute rovers, that afſembled , from 
the frontiers of Nuſſia, Volhinia, and. Podolia, to prac- 
tiſe piracy on the Black Sea. Their chief habitation was 
betwixt the rivers Nieſter and Nieper; but ex- 
tended themſelves a way eaſt from the latter. The 
Coſſack language is a dialect of the Poliſh, and is full of 
diminutives and expreſſions. Their common 
people are. of the 
generally Romans, or Proteſtants. Their firſt conſide- 
rable appearance, as an united body, was in 1548, in 
ms of Sigiſmund I. king of Poland, when they 
called themſelves volunteers, aſſembled, to _—_ 


F 


ber of 6000, for defence of the 
Turks and 


Tartars, 


— 


with 
the Boryſthenes, that hinder the navi- 
Uerain to the Black Sea; and, during 
all over that fea, and its coaſts, 


by a well-forti- | 


. 


1 


Greek church; but the better fort are |} li 


| 


| h which they 


Uladiſlaus VI. making 
them er, and ſet 
general Chmielniſki, who was afterwards 
a bitter and formidable enemy to Poland; for the Coſ- 
ſacks being oppreſſed by the Poliſh nobility, their land- 
lords, and on complaint receiving no redreſs, aſſem- 


war upon the Tartars, coll 


| bled in vaſt numbers; and, calling in the Tartars, furiouſly 
| attacked the Poles ; but king John Caſimir made fuch 


a ſtand againſt them, that in 1649, the Tartars ac- 
cepted a peace. Chmielniſki, having obliged the prince 
of Moldavia to join him, it produced another war in 
1651, wherein the Tartars and Coſſacks were worſted, 
and fince that time they have not been ſo conſi- 
derable. 
| In 1677, this country was reſigned by the Poles to 
the Turks, with liberty to the Coffacks of this part to 
chuſe their own general, or prince, dependent on the 
ſultan, who kept poſſeſſion of it till the year 1699, when 
by the peace of Carlowitz it was reſtored to the Poles. 
he only towns of note, on the weſt fide of the Nieper, 
are, 
Bialacerkiew, about 40 miles ſouth of Kiow; and 
Trethimirow, on the Nieper, 59 miles above Kiow, 
a ſtrong place, and defended by a caſtle. It is the 
5 which was given to the Coſſacks by king Ba- 
ori. 
Czykaſly, which uſed to be the chief retreat of the 
Coſſacks, ſtands near the fame river, 80 miles above 
Kiow. It was burnt by the Poles in 1636, but has been 
ſince repaired. 


SECT. III. 


| Of the Perſons, Cuſtoms, Manners, &c. of the Poles. 


| HE ſharpneſs of the air in the greateſt part of the 
1717 ˙ Ä 
of the people, while coarſe food, and hard exerciſe 
contribute to the encreaſe of their ſtrength and hardineſs. 
r common fize, better made than the 
uſſians, of a fair complexion, and have uſually yellow 
or ſandy hair. Their character, — is 
that of an illiterate, vain, brutal, and bigotted people. 
Scarce any of the common le can write, and indeed 
very few of them can read. 


in which the preſent 
are ſtill 


2. Clerg and lawyers. 
3- Merchants and burg 


4. Farmers, labourers, ſoldiers, &c. 


A late writer From the connections which 
they (the Poliſh nobility) have had for above an hundred 
Fry plie 
* 
rope where 
and Poland, having 
no monks and 
inferior in ſome 
over thei moral 
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| P 
. 2 ; 
in which they are at preſent. _—_— 


as ſo many little ſovereigns in 
look upon their fellow creatures as their perſonal pro- 


Is 28 in temporal as ſpiritual matters. In mention- 
ing the Poliſh cler 1 There is no 

of Europe perhaps, where they have made a greater 
— — conſidering the obſtinacy and in- 


dependency of the nobles, than in this kingdom; they | 
have uſurped the ter part of the property, as well as | 


of the authority of the ſtate ; they have been the princi- 
pal cauſe of reducing ſeveral millions of people, though 
they were their fellow-creatures and Chriſtians, to ſuch 


a ſtate of ſlavery and oppreſſion, as is 2 diſgrace to every 


eivilized and well-regulated ſociety.” 


The only traders of Poland, who have any ſkill in 


mercantile affairs, are the citizens of Dantzick, and the 
ews who are ſcattered throughout the kingdom. The 
liſh mechanics are very aukward, and the artiſans in 


ments. A recent writer ſays, There are undoubtedly 


pects || John Caſimir made an edict againſt them, 


ſuch a deplorable and wretched fituation, as would draw 
tears of compaſſion from every humane and well-diſpoſed 

on. The ſituation of the „ in many of our 

eſt-India plantations, is ſuperior to theirs. They 
have no other ideas but thoſe of tyranny and flavery. 
The wretchednefſs of their ſituation makes them indolent 
and careleſs about life, as they have refletion enough to 


perceive, that coarſe food and raiment are all they can | 


them, to whom 


in are coarſe and indelicate in their manners; 
nts a in the ſkin of bears, 


as to be in 


— 
F 
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K 


— Hine end fepetieions, but deve 2 | 
great an bncy — people; and as they 
have very conſiderable authority in the diets, their power | 


1s 


Red Rae. where many of the people adhere to the 


Greek church. Some of the Greek church ſubmit to that 
of Rome, and are called Uniti, or Uniats, but have their 
| worſhip in Greek. They have alſo Armenians, who 


| comply with the church of Rome, but have their worſhip 


in their own | 
| The king, though = Papiſt, is obliged, by his corona- 


| tion oath, to tolerate Lutheraniſm in Poliſh Pruſſia, 
| where there are whole cities of Lutherans, as Dantzick, 


Elbing, Thorn, and Marienburg ; and ſome Calvinifts, 
eſpecially in the ducal Pruſſia. Fauftus Socinus was of 
this nation; and his followers from him, called Soei- 
nians, grew numerous in the laſt century: but king 


forced by his ſueceſſor king John Sobieſki, who divye 
them quite out of the kingdom. The generality of the 
Papiſts here are very great bigots, and their intereſt is 


r 
gra 


and petty diets. The inferior clergy have a place 
al ſo in all courts of judicature; and the great f place 


clergy, as they call the monks, are more eſteemed that 
the ſecular ; and the Mendicant friers have the privilege 
to enter the. privateſt room of any houſe without knock- 
ing at the door. The ſecular clergy are generally rich, 
but openly debauched ; and are neither rebuked for 2 


their faſt days, provided they abſtain from fleſh, &c. 
and they will not eat butter and cheeſe on ſuch days, 

i on; as he did in 
called that 


i 


| 
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in the head 

— 
4 
fevers, and 
here as in 


the 

1 
/ that are in- 
vited ſort. 
ſtairs. che 
greateſt part of wood. the 
court, the ſtable on 
third, 
have 
fata curtains ; 
ftran 


of the kingdom is always a churehman. The regular 
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black velvet pall over it, with a croſs of red ſatin in the 
long black filk taſſels, ſupported by fix 
Several 

with 


on horſeback, who carry the arms of the deceaſed, one 
his ſword, another his lance, and the third his dart ; 


upon the coffin, and the bady is interred ; 
there is a feaſt, where both clergy and laity | 
exceſs. When women of quality mourn, they wear 
courſe black tuff, and their linen is not much better than 
canvas; and the greater the quality, the coarſer are the 
mourning weeds. When the king dies, he is laid on a 
bed of ſtate, and a certain number of ſenators, eccleſiaſ- 
tical and temporal, are appointed to attend his corpſe. 
'The republic defrays the funeral expences out of the re- 
venue of the crown.. The queen has the fame honours 
paid her, when ſhe dies, as the king; and all the ſena- 
tors, deputies, &c. that repair to the diet for the election 
of a king, muſt be in black. 3 | 

By the laws of Poland the eftate of the father is equally 
divided among the children, except any of them go into 
a monaſtery, in which caſe their parts are divided amongſt 
the reft ; and the younger children here, as in other Po- 


iſh countries, are enco by their parents to take 
— waa . 
entire to the eldeſt ſon. 


Their method of hunting bulls and bears is this: 
they ſurround the wild bulls with a great number of 
horſemen, of whom every one rides up and darts an ar- 
row at him, upon which the creature purſues him, during 
which another darts him behind ; whereupon he faces 
about to purſue the latter; and thus by turns 
harraſs him, that the beaſt, being quite tired with pur- 
ſuing ſo many aſſailants, falls down, and is eafily taken. 
Another way of taking them is by felling a great num- 
FS g them, when each 
hunter, having his poſt, s darts at him; and as the 


his. enemy, the hunter from behind || | 


gives him thay wound ; but if he breaks through 
De incloſure, the next hunter holds out a piece of red 
cloth, againſt which the beaſt having an antipathy, he 
forthwith leaves that perſon, and runs at another, who, 
being provided for him, commonly kills him. When 


, they take thoſe of the biggeſt 
they have 
and ha 


they go a hunting for bears, 
with nets; and, when hampered hun, all 
ving pinned down his 


a wind to hunt him, and then 


NCE the diſmemberment of 


ever, incumbent on us to give an account of 
tutional form of government which 
S 
meaſure, ſtill in part of it. whi 


The conſtitution of Poland. is the 
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horles, all covered with black. The coffin bas a large i vernment. The throne, ſince the extinction of the fa- 


mily of the Jagellons, has been always put up to the beſt 
bidder ; and as there have been few of the Poles rich 
— to buy it, it has often been ſold to ſtrangers.” 

| The Poles have no written laws older than the reign 
of Caſimir the Great; viz. the 14th century; before 
which time they were governed by the cuſtoms of their 
{ anceſtors: but he brought in the burg laws, now 


called the conſtitution of Poland ; yet Lithuania, Vol- 


— 2 * _ own municipal laws ; 
e e ruſſias, in particular 
eee b 
Concerning the form of government in Poland, it is 
to be obſerved, that the Poles live under one head, who 
| bears the title, and lives in the ſplendor becoming a 
rar. ner if you conſider his power, as it is eircum- 
(cri within very narrow bounds, he is in effett no 
more than the prime or chief regent in a free common- 
wealth ; ſince he can do nothing without the bounds of 
that authority which the laws of the land have given 
him, and the nobles take care to maintain. | 
For the adminiſtration of juſtice, civil and criminal, 
ſeveral courts, as uſual, are held in Poland ; but the moſt 
| conſiderable are the parliaments, compoſed of a certain 
number of gentlemen, clergy, and laity, who are choſen 
in each palatinate, lay once ia four years, 
par- 


and the eccleſiaſtical once in two years. Of theſe 
liaments there are two for the kingdom, 
duchy : theſe for the kingdom fit at Lublin i 
and Petricow in Lower Poland : and that for the duchy 

year at Vilna, 


A 


is held once and 


222 — 
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as 
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retinue, with the revenue 
her, with 
for marriage 


ing beſtows upon 
n tou her , 
| preſent. Theſe revenues are calle: 


2 


conſiſt of the reverſion of a certain n 
| which ſhe cannot enjoy ti 


Z 
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f 


, after they have taken an oath to preſerve the liber- 


ties of the republic, by virtue whereof they controul the 


pretence || Ring nor the republic confers the title of prince on 
they are but | 

im. None of the ſenators can go out of the 
thout leave of the republic, not even for 
or to drink the waters, &c. for their 
iets they fit on the right and 
32 


they who, with the king, 


counſellors, though, in truth, 


ng to their dignity, and not 


nobility propoſe to 


em by their | 
ſenators are, as it were, mediators 


The chief ſecular ſenators are, in number, 36, viz. 
; 75 who are, properly, 


of provinces ; 


L 


5 


8. 
08 


i 
85 


4 1 
frequently tſcape: No foldie: cap | 

be quartered upon the gentry, and i any e e 

he is ſentenced to die, or elſe-declared"infamous Y the 
diet: hor can the King himſelf lodge at à nobleman's 
houſe without aſking his leave, Mean time, their houſes 
are fuch fanctuaries for delinquents, that though they 
| may be arreſted there, they cannot be taken from thence 
| without the maftet's leave. By the conſtitution of Pe- 
Land, che eannot be arreſted till convicted DJs - 
tice,” {6 that he muſt be firſt ſummoned to * tribunal, 
| where he is to be tried: if he does not appear, he is de- 
Clated contumacious; and if he does appear, and. is con- 
victed, he is then arreſted, and impriſoned, in ordet to 
be afterwards ſentenced, according to the laws and the 
| nature of his crime. If a foreigner dies without iſſue, 
n Ling, ut to the lord 2 
is || manor, e produ the gentry's lands ma EX | 
ported without paying cuſtoms wn rune" ef upon 
| oath exempts the purchaſer from paying it. Neither the 


but the ſons of the royal family; and though five or ſac 
of the chief families have, perhaps, the title of princes 
of the empire, it gives them no fort of precedency. 
When their gentry travel into France or 5 — chey 
aſſume the title of counts and barons, that they may have 
the eaſter acceſs to perſons of quality, eſpecially in Ger- 
many, where they ſcarce think any one a gentleman under 
a baron, and, conſequently, not worthy of their conver- 

ſation. They never had any order of knighthood before 
that of the 1 Conception, ere by Sigiſ- 
mund III. with ſome privileges above the reſt of the 

gentry, who ſo much deſpiſed | it, that the order foon 
| came to nothing. King 2 in 1705, created 
that called the order of the White Eagle, in remem- 
 brance of his happily meeting the diet in Lithuania, 
when the Swedes and Staniſlaus thought to have inter- 
cepted him. The badge is a white eagle, crowned with 
diamonds. He . it on ſeveral lords, but the ſe- 
nators are diſtinguiſhed by wearing a golden croſs, with 


— of uw_ there is 
enry, u 
d of Saxony 
ftring, to a cibband of crimſon velvet. 
try have ſuch large territories, that 
| 5000 to 10,060 men apiece, and 
which makes them ſo proud, that when 
fuits are decided by the diet, or other tribunal, the ex- 
| ecution of the ſentence muff be left to the longeſt ſword ; 
the! + aero ache Leg or 6000 men of 2 
under and burn one anothers towns, beſiege caſtles, 
and fight it out, rather than ſubmit to the ſentence of a 


Ry 


158 


and that all their inland commerce is carried on by Jews 
and foreigners, who take every opportunity to cheat and 

defraud thoſe who are ſupporting them. The meaſure 
which the king of Pruſſia has y taken to diſtreſs 
Dantzick, and to interrupt the exportation of the natu- 
ral . of 2 will not at all E the end 
which he has propoſed : this prince may be a great ge- 
r 

acts of violence will never make his ſubjects enter into 
commerce, nor force the Poles, and the inhabitants of 
Dantzick, to commit all their property to his direction. 
Tf the other ſtates of Europe ſuffer him to conquer this | 
city, he may then obtain the end which he propoſed, 
a_— being maſter of all the exports of Great 
Poland, and of regulating the price of the grain of that 


kingdom as he thinks proper; but as long as this port 

continues free, he will never be able to his point. | 
In the treaty of commeree, which he 1 con- 
cluded with the republic of Poland, it is ſtipulated, 
that all the merchandize imported from the ports and 
towns of Pruffia into Poland, are only to pay two per 
cent. duty, but ſuch merchandize as are land 
zick, and from thence brought into Poland, are to pay 
12 per cent. It will appear, at firſt fight, that the Poles 
were forced into this treaty, otherwiſe they would never 
give the preference to „who were taking every 
meaſure to oppreſs them; but {till it will not anſwer the 
king of Prufha's deſign. Dantzick is an excellent port, 
and there is a navigation by*the Viſtula from thence to 
the interior parts of the kingdom, whereby all kinds of 
merchandize may be imported and ex with great 
facility. It is true, that as the Viſtula paſſes through 

Pruffia, the king may lay a heavy duty upon ſuch mer- | 

chandize, and > has diftreſs the Poles, Dantzickers, 
Hollanders, and all who are concerned in this trade ; but 
as he has no ſea-port which has a communication 
with the Viſtula, his ſubjects will never be able to import 
and export heavy merchandize to and from Poland, 
without the greateſt inconveniencies, except they paſs by 
the port of tzick.” | 

T he revenues of Poland are not eaſily to be aſcertained, | 
as they fluctuate accorCing to the reſolutions of various 
diets. The regal revenues accrue from certain lands 
inveſted in the crown, from the different cuſtom-houſes 
of the kingdom, and from falt-works. But fince the 
diſmemberment of the kingdom, the falt-works, and 
ſome of the crown lands, have been ſeized by the em- 

queen of Hungary, many of the cuſtom-houſes b 
the king of Pruffia, and a few of the crown lands, wi 
the of Mohilow, by the empreſs of Ruſſia; 
therefore, how the crown revenue will from hencefor- 
ward be eſtabliſhed, muſt depend upon ſome future diet, 
and the permiſſion of the partitioning powers. 

By the antient laws of Poland, the nobility, upon all 
great occaſions, were to take the field on horſeback, to- 
with their adherents ; and when this rule was pro- 
perly carried into execution, a body of 100,000 men 
mig be raiſed. This army was always called the Poſ- 
polite ; but from a variety of cauſes it uſually moved 
with great difficulty, and was general! iſci 

ce. 


ine, ſubordination, or 


at Dant- |} 


| trade of fo large acou 


| 
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infantry ; for as much as the former is 
ornamented, the latter is badly cloathed, 
and often without any uniforms : th 
from among the meaneſt of the people, and they reſem- 
ble an army of vagabond Tartars, The Polil 
have but very little diſcipline amcng them; they attack 
with great fury, but if they are repulſed they immediately 
retire with great precipitation, and there is no poſſibility 
of rallying them.” e ea a 8 
We are informed, however, chat the members of the 
laſt diet have agreed continually to ſupport an army of 


30,000 men, for the defence of thoſe parts of the king- 


8 — 


is corps 1s recruited 


dom, which the partitioning powers have ſtill ſuffered 


them to retain ; and that the troops that com this 
army ſhall be * * So 9 
and indeed placed upon a | Bux Dk ſuperior. to 
hath ever yet been known. in Poland. For the payment 
of this army, the ſupport of civil government, and 
other contingencies, they have likewiſe come to the reſo- 
lution of regularly taxi We | 


. ' U 


Spiritucus liquors, Halt, 
Foreign merchandize, Chimnies, 
Stamped papers, Playing- cards, 


and all kinds of luxuries. They have likewiſe doubled 
the poll- tax upon the Jews. The ſtaroſties, who hereto- 
fore paid but one quarter of their revenues annually, 
muſt now pay three-cighths ; and the clergy, who had al- 
ways hitherto found means to. exempt themſelves from. 
paying taxes, are now in proportion to the other 
claſſes of people. F 
With reſpect to trade, the chief exports and imports 
are carried on by foreign merchants reſiding here; for. 
the are abſolutely forbid to follow trade of any 
kind, on pain of forfeiting their honour; at the fame 
time the commonalty want funds, and a ſpirit of induſtry 
as well as an inclination to manufactures ; infomuch that 
their cloaths are all made abroad, or by merchant taylors 
who travel to the noblemens houſes. Beſides, fuch of 
the Poles as have any fortunes, ſpend too much of their 
revenues in coſtly habits, and other articles of luxury, 
to be able to undertake any conſiderable traffic; nor have 
| they any good port, except Dantzick, for improving the 
is likewiſe very bad, not ſo much from the nature of the 
country as from the want of n improvement. 
Their inns are only long ſtables built up with boards, 
and covered with ſtraw. They have windows, but no 
furniture. There are chambers at one end, but fo an- 
noyed with vermin and ſtench, that ſtrangers chuſe ra- 


ther to lodge in ſtables among the horſes, or in the com- 
mon room, which is the — part where 
fire : but if it be a holiday, Dake. 
the boors ſpend the whole day and night too 


F 


in drinking, 


* 
2 


ſinging, and dancing. 


( Gold ducat, EC 2 05 
Silver dollar of Dantzic, - | 
The 1 Rix-dollar of Thorn, - 
Rix-dollar of Sigiſmund III. 
& and Uladiflaus IV. 


its legiſlators, | 

hath unfortunately þ 

Poles (fays 2 gentleman 
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of Eu a „ but now — 

are upon L 
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orm or government; As ; 
_— I ſeized in Poland, I fee no poſ- 
at the Poles will ever be able to recover them- 
the preſent fituation of things: how far ſome 
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SECT. VL 
The Hiſtory of Poland. 


HE Poles were antiently a tribe of Scythians, who 
T lived in tents or covered waggons, rambling from 
one country to another, till Lechus, their firſt i 
we read of, taught them to build towns, of which 
Gneſna, in the province of Great Poland was the firſt ; 
and this he made the ſeat of his government, aſſuming 
the title of duke, about the year 550. Their hiſtorians 
relate, that Lechus was ſucceeded by his poſterity for 1530 

urs, but give us no account of their names or; admini- 
a — that the family of Lechus being 
extinct, the government was divided between twelve 
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palatines, 
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cluded Lechus, and advanced Venda to the 

ve palatines, agreed, in the |; 

Lſcus 71 nth ta with the title of 7 + | 

Boleſlaus Crobry firſt aſſumed the title of king in 

7 and about this time chriſtianity was 
uber! 2 Poland, theſe people being pagans 
n 
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+ 
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and from this time it appears to have been an hereditary 
monarchy, his poſterity ſucceeding to the throne for ſe- 
veral generations, among whom was Caſfimir the Firſt. 


Boleſlaus II. marrying Viciſlava, the daugh 
heireſs of Red Ruſſia, that province was united 
land, anno 1059. It is related, that Stani biſhop 
of Cracow, refuſing to give Boleſlaus the facrament on 
account of his vicious life, he cleft the biſhop's ſkull 
with his ſabre before the altar. 

Caffimir II. Pruſſia, and united it to the 
kingdom of Poland, anno 1178, and built Dantzick, 
which he made the capital of his dominions, it being till 
then only a little fiſhing town. 
© The kings of Poland, among 

PD 


1 
PL 


prerogative, 


Ami "the "Tuckih « 


wi 

iſſue, | 

whom and the knights of the Teutonic order, who had 

xen placed in Pruſſia by the pope, there were continual 

wars, until it was that the knights ſhould remain 
| king of Poke. In tha 


zick, and fome other towns in the north of Poland, |! 
2 es * 
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was ſucceeded by bis brother Cafimir IV. between | 


reign Luther's doctrine was received at Dant- | 
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of Poland anno 1574; but his brother Charles, the 
French king, dying, he quitted Poland, and ſucceeded 
to the crown of France anno 1577. | 

Stephen Batory, prince of I ranſilvania, was elected 
king of Poland on the abdication of Henry. In his reign 
the ſupreme courts of juſtice were firſt erected, before 
which time the king and council were the laſt reſort in 
caſes of appeal: 

Sigiſmund III. fon of John, king of Sweden, was 
elected king on his renouncing Lutheraniſm, anno 1587. 

Uladiſlaus, his ſon, ſucceeded him, anno 1632, and 
invading Ruſſia, took the capital city of Moſcow ; and 
on a treaty that enſued, he obliged the Ruſſians to con- 
firm the provinces of Smolenſko and Zernigof to Po- 


land. | | 
Uladiſlaus leaving no iſſue, was ſucceeded by his bro- 
ther John Caffimir, anno 1648, he was then a 


renounced their allegiance to the Poles, and 
jects to the Ruſſians and Turks. 

Charles Guſtavus, king of Sweden, conquered Po- 
land, but loſt it again in fix months; after which John 
Caflimir introduced an army of 


cardinal. In this reign the old Coſſacks — 2 


Germans to de- 


which the electreſs refuſing to do, 
of queen in Poland. 
The prince of Conti's 


The Poles hav 
the Turks, repreſented to the king, that there 
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ſubſiſtence of his army. Thus were the miſerable Po- 
landers harraſſed perpetually by one fide or other, under 


pretence of their diſaffection: but Auguſtus receiving 
intelligence, that his Swediſh majeſty intended to invade 
his German dominions, commanded his forces to march 
into Saxony, and followed them ſoon after in perſon. In 
the mean time, a Poliſh gentleman, in the intereſt of Au- 
guſtus, performed many ſurprizing actions, though he 
was not bred to arms; his name was Smegielſki: he firſt 
ſurpriſ d the provincial diet of Sendomir, ſeizing the 
caſtellan, and ſeventy more of the members, having only 
ſome Coſſacks and fois own tenants and ſervants under 
his command; and he afterwards ſet fire to a caſtle, in 
which were 600 Swedes, and burnt them. He poſſeſſed 
himſelf of Warſaw and Cracow, and having encreaſed 
| his forces to 7000 men, took the town of Marienburg 
moſt of the Swediſh gar- 
where the eſtates of thoſe that 


the Swedes, gave Ki 
rang ar German dominion of Ault, here . 
made 


imſelf maſter of _ — 3. — » Fug 
Dreſden, and raiſed igious ſums contributions 
he levied : td when is Swediſh maj had fen kin 
Auguſtus all theſe provocations, he the aſſurance to 
n Dreſden with a ſmall retinue, and take his 

ve of that prince before he returned into Poland : but 
the Swedgs met with a — 0 m_— ſame 
1706 ; for ki _ vin an arm 
ay 3 2 6000 Poles, and © yan — 
the Swediſh army, conſiſting of 22,000 men, 
Mardefield, and entirely defeated 

„and among 
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taniſlaus, congratulating his ac- 
: and when all this was 
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entering that king 
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maj was determined to make an example of him. 
The Ruſfians, in the mean time, had fo entirely plun- 
dered Poland, that the Swedes could not find any thing 
to ſubſiſt on there, and were forced to remain a year in 
Poland, and fend to Silefia and other countries for pro- 
viſions to furniſh their magazines ; which having done, 
the Swedes followed the Ruffian army in the Ucrain, as 
they retired into their own country ; and arriving at Mo- 
hilow on the river Nieper, the king ſeemed to be in ſuſ- 
pence, whether he ſhould march directly to Moſcow, or 
continue to purſue the czar and the Ruffian army ; for 
it appeared neceſſary for him to remain ſome time here, 
till he ſhould be joined by general Lewenhaupe, who was 
| marching after him with a vaſt quantity of ammunition 
and proviſions, which had been collected for the invaſion 
of Nuſſia; but either weary of waiting, or thinking he 
might loſe the opportunity of joining the Coſſacks com- 
manded by Mazepo, who had invited him thither, he 
continued his march into Ruſſia before Lewenhaupe had 


|] Joined him, leaving that general orders to follow him. 


Lewenhaupe had with him 6000 waggons loaded with 
ammunition and proviſions, and a fine train of artillery 
with 14,000 men to guard them, which his Swediſh ma- 
jeſty thought ſufficient to defend them againſt any de- 
tachment the Ruſſian army could make. He marched 
on, therefore, to Czernicow, where he received the diſ- 
agreeable intelligence, that Lewenhaupe being advanced 
with the convoy almoſt to Mohilow, where he received 
advice, that prince Menzikoff, or the czar in perſon, 
was marching towards him with 30,000 men, he lighted 
the intelligence to that degree, that he did not think it 
worth while to entrench himſelf, though he had 2 whole 
day's time to have done it ; but being furrounded by the 
Ruffians next day about three in the afternoon, though 
he defended himſelf well that day, was obliged the next 
to retire, and leave all his cannon, baggage, and am- 
munition behind him, having loft 7000 men : he march- 
ed away, however, with the reft, and joined the king, 
the Ruſſians not purſuing him beyond the Nieper: but 
the loſs the Swedes ſuſtained app to be irreparable; 
for beſides their artillery, the Ruffians, took 6000 barrels 
of powder, 1000 loads of arms and muſket balls, 
ang ſacks of meal, and a 2 * A 
t ſum of money. + 1708, was 
Tons in ſkirmiſhes, and beating up one 
munication between the Swediſh army and Poland, that 
they could receive no intelli from thence, infomuch, 
that though the Swediſh generals and the Poles that ad- 
hered to king Staniſlaus, had raiſed great bodies of troops 
to join the Swedes in Ruff, his Swediſh majeſty knew 
nothing of it, but depending _— the troops he had 
with him, laid fiege to the city of Pultowa in June 17 
where he was attacked by the Ruſſian army, 


ed by the czar in perſon, and totally defeated ; where» 


upon he fled over the Nieper into Turkey. 

Auguſtus, notwithſtanding he had fo folemnly re- 
nounced all claim to the crown of Poland, no ſooner 
heard of the victory his ally the czar had obtained at 
Pultowa, but he p to re- aſcend that throne, and 
at the head of 8ooo horſe, on the 
10th of Auguſt 1709, marched directly to Warſaw, pub- 
liſhing a manifeſto at the fame time, containing his rea- 
ſons for this conduct, and in the concluſion invited the 
Poles to join him, and reſtore peace to their country, 
promiſing an indemnity to all that ſhould make their 
ſubmiſſion in three moaths, and promiſing likewiſe to 
diſmiſs all his Saxon forces as ſoon as the war ſhould be 


at an end. | 
Staniſlaus, and the Swediſh 12 Craſſan, being at 


| this time encamped near Kaliſh with 18, ooo men, re- 


tired into Swediſh Pomerania, being apprehenſive ny 
ſhouid foon be attacked by the united forces of the R 

fans and Poles : and thus an end was put to the war in 
Poland; but a ſtate as bad or worſe than war ſucceeded, 


| for the Ruſſians ſtill continued to plunder the country, 


| had been at in their defence; and theſe outrages 


grandees was, 


continued to commit until the year 1714. — — 
— that 
the 


3 
| ters; but the Ruſſians had ſo entirely cut off all com- 
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the king remained in his German dominions, and ſuf- 
fered his Saxon troops in Poland to diſtreſs the inhabi- 
tants, computing that the damages ſuſtained by quar- 
tering thoſe troops, and the contributions they raiſed, | 
amounted to near 3,000,0001. ſterling : the Poles, meet- | 
ing with no redreſs of their grievances from the king, 
had recourſe to arms, and fought ſeveral battles with the 
Saxons ; and a treaty being afterwards ſet on foot be- in ; and the preſident demanding 

tween king Auguſtus and his Poliſh ſubjefts, it was || the rector refuſed to releaſe him el} the jeſuits ſtudent was 
agreed that his majeſty might remain three months out || ſet at liberty, and while the exc 


the kingdom every year; that the Saxon miniſters || of the town militia were ordered to poſt themſelves be- 
ſhould not intermeddle in the affairs of Poland ; that the | 


1 TROY ES 4 ; WY 
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| reſeie him by force with tlieir ſwords in their hands; 

which not being able to effect, they ſeized on a Lutheran 

ſtudent, dragged him to their college, and having thrown 

him into a canal and beat him ſeverely, they fallied out 

| with their ſabres, and wounded ſeveral people who came 

| to the Lutheran's aſſiſtance. The preſident thereupon 

ſent the town guard to the college, and drove the ſtudents 
the Lutheran ſtudent, 


hange was making, ſomne 
fore the jeſuits college, to protect them from the enraged 


king's Saxon guard ſhould not exceed 1200, and that || people; but the ſtudents throwing ſtones, and firing 
they ſhould be maintained at his own charge; that no |} upon the mob, it was not poſſible to reſtrain them from 
foreign troops ſhould be ſuffered to remain in 228 breaking into the college; but at that very inſtant the 


dom; and that, while the king was abroad, 


not have the diſpoſal of any or place in the govern- |] the riot ſeemed to be at an end; the 
ment. Still the Ruſſians continued in the kingdom, 
raiſing contributions till the year 1720, which occaſion- 
ed a difference between the czar and king Auguſtus, || mitted 
and the czar endeavoured to give the Poles a jealouſy, || and the town-militia, came 


that Auguſtus was about to make the crown heredi 


tary || jeſuirs, and diſperſed the peop 


rown-clerk came and obliged the 


jeſuits college firing again upon the 

open the gate again, plundered the 
great diſorders, until a detachment of the garriſon, 
_— to the affiſtance of the 


in his family. The king, on the other hand, charged || The alſcflorial tribunal of Warſaw having heard the 


the czar with a deſign of uniting ſeveral of the provinces 
of Poland to Ruffia, particularly Courland and Samo- |} which was confirmed by the 


tia, requiring him to evacuate Livonia, which the || 1. That the preſident 
Poles infilted belon to them. The czar was alſo re- || not havi 


cauſe, pronounced a ſentence of the following tenor, 
diet. 

vice-preſident of Thorn, 

ng endeavoured to ſuppreſs the tumult, ſhould 


outrages || have their heads cut off, and their eſtates confiſcated. 


2. That ſome others of the principal rioters ſhould be 


but it does not appear he ever made any: on the con- beheaded. 


trary, having entirely ſubdued Livonia, he determined 


to keep it, and had always ſuch a body of 


2. That others, who prophaned and burnt the ſacred 


troops in || images, ſhould have their right hands cut off, and after- 


Courland, that he influenced all future elections of their || wards be quartered and burnt. 


dukes, who have been either miniſters or favourites 
the Ruſſian court. 


88 


their forces from Po- | Virgin on the top of it. 


Kit 


i 


of 4. That others of them ſhould be fined, and employed 
in erecting a ſtone column, with the ſtatue of the Bleſſed 
king of Pruſſia 

| tence, wrote to the king 


oland to prevent the execu- 


of 


the feſtivals of the ing 
the hoſt in pro- of 
uttering ſeveral if the 
one of the compel 
The || hearken 
to the to the 


78 8 


upon ſeized 1 of repriſal, | 
2 i — gr Proteſtants of 
ES -q cw to cod; | | — 
lege gates, the chapel, and oratories, demoliſhed the al- that 
tars, broke down the images, eſpecially that of the rivi- 
Bleſſed Virgin, which they carried off and burnt taken 
licly : that the mob aſterwards returned to the | Pro- 
broke open the gates a ſecond time, beat and | 
the Gudents, and plundered them goods, and | Catholics : 
would have murdered the fathers, of | inten; 
refuſed his aſſiſtance, had not 
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abſenting himſelf 
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ſiding moſt in his German dominions ; and the diet aſ- 
ſembling at Grodno, anno 1729, there appeared ſuch 
heats, the members drew their fabres, and the ma- 
Jority were with difficulty reſtrained from cutting the 
minority in pieces; and, at laſt, broke up in confuſion, 
after they had made a proteſt of the following tenor. 

1. Againſt every thing that ſhould ftrike at the liberty 
of a free election. 2. Againſt the in ing Saxon 
ſoldiers with the Poles. 3. Againſt a ftridt alliance with 
the houſe of Brandenburg. 4. Againſt the king's reſi- 
ding out of the kingdom, without the conſent of the ſe- 
nators and : and, 5. Againſt the diſtribution of 


ſeveral offices, which had been made to foreigners with- | 


12 died Auguſtus II. king of Po- 
eb 1 = 1 . 8 

land; whoſe death having been ex ſome time, the 
emiſſaries of France had bribed of the leading 
men in favour of Staniſlaus, whoſe daughter the French 


king had married. On the other hand, the emperor 

Ruks made inccocf ts advance — the fon of the 
late king, to that throne, who was the only legitimate 
iſſue of his late Poliſh majeſty ; but he had ſeveral fons 
and daughters by his miſtreſſes; among whom count 
Maurice of Saxony, (the celebrated count Saxe] was the 


vour and her liberty ond Gage if fo 
vour I 

n i 0 i 
was well acquainted with her 


1 


had 

The 

them; 

rench 

he ſent 

them 

foreigners 

the eleftor of Saxony : he 

in 

or the army, and to baniſh all ſuch 

ivate attachments to any foreign 
miniſters of foreign princes 

election; pointin 

20A He oe allo o ſeveral 
powers, em- 
peror of that they 
would not interpoſe in the Poles 
to make a free choice of their future ſoyereign. "The 
eleftor of Saxony, and ſeveral of the foreign miniſters, 
Ruſſian mini not offer 
himſelf a excluded by the 
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POL AND. 


| 


| were affembl 
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« J A. B. do ſwear; that I will name and chuſe for 
king, a Polander by birth ; I will not form any cabal in 
favour of a foreigner, but will vote for the excluſion of 
all foreigners whatever; and look upon all that vote fot 
ſuch, as enemies to their country.” | 
They demanded alſo of. the Ruſhan miniſter, if the 


Ruſſian troops had orders to enter Poland before the elec- 


tion: he replied, he was not, by his inſtruction, autho- 
riſed to anſwer them ; and charged the party of Staniſlaus 
with inviting the Turks and ' artars to invade Ruſfia ; 
to which ſome of the members ſaid, ſhould be ob- 
1 if they had no other way to defend them- 

ves. f 


The Ruffian Laſci entered Poland on the 
roth of Auguſt, 1733, at the head of 50,000 men. 
The primate, however, proceeded to the election on the 
25th of the ſame month, though many more of the 
members abſented themſelves from the diet ; and on the 
12th of 12 a majority of thoſe that remained 
voting for Staniſlaus, the primate went to the quarters of 
the French ambaſſador, Staniſlaus arrived incog- 
nito two days before, and bringing him into the field 
declared him king, and ſung Te eum in the cathedral, 
as is uſual at ſuch elections. | | 

The next day Staniſlaus ſent a deputation to thoſe that 

in behalf of the elector of Saxony, to 


propoſe an accommodation, which they anſwered with a 
proteſt againſt his election; and on the 16th of 


% 


ſaw for king Staniſlaus, 
that city ; but after a brave CE 
n condition, that the furniture, 


obliged to ſurrender, 


and every thing in it 
"cleftor's 


Au _ 

Oﬀfoder, by name of Auguſtus III. king 
and the Muſcovites and confederated. Poles after - 
took poſſeſſion of Warſaw, the garriſon having abandon- 


in Saxony at the time of his 
3 (anion os 23 ana to the 
out for that kingdom with his 


there the 17th of the ſame 
cow 
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Munich bei 


rn, which time, general 
king Staniſlaus had made his eſcape out of Dantzick, 
he renewed hoſtilities, and bombarded the town with 
great fury ; and the citizens underſtanding they ſhould: 
receive no more relief from France, agreed to ſurrender 
on the firſt of July 17 34, and conſented to pay 1,000,000! 
of crowns to Ruſſia towards the charges of the war; 
and the Poles, that were in Dantzick, agreed to ac- 
knowledge king Auguſtus their rightful: fovereign. The 
Dantzickers alſo agreed to pay 1,000,000 of crowns more 
for aſſiſting Stanillaus to eſcape, who very fortunately 
arrived in the king of Prufſia's territories after he 
left Dantzick. 

The French being diſappointed in ſettin 
upon the throne of Poland, entered into an 


Staniſlaus 
iance with 


Spain and Sardinia, and invaded the emperor's domi- 


nions both in Italy and Germany ; looking upon him 
as the principal occaſion of their ill ſucceſs in Poland. 
The king of Poland entered into a confederacy with 
Bavaria, Pruſſia, and the French, againſt the houſe of 
Auſtria, anno 1740, in hopes of coming in for a ſhare 
of the late emperor Charles the Sixth's hereditary domi- 
nions, in which he did not ſucceed. He afterwards 
changed fides, and entered into an alliance with the 
empreſs queen againſt Pruſſia, in which he was defeated, 
the capital of his German dominions plundered, and he 
was forced to fly into Bohemia, But in this great diſ- 
treſs he appears to have been fo little in favour with his 
ſubjects the Poles, if they deſerved the name of ſubjects, 
that they gave him no manner of affiſtance or counte- 
nance, but left him to make the beſt peace he could with 


A died at Dreſden in 1763, when count Stani- 


flaus Poniatowſki was unanimouſly choſen king by the 
name of Staniſlaus Auguſtus. was born in 1732, 

king of Poland in 1764. While a private 
he refided ſome time in London, and is a 
member of the royal ſociety. As he was peculiarly fa- 


2 powerful army. Since which time, that unha 

country has — a ſcene of confuſion, rapine, —— 
oppre and bloodſhed. i i 
zeal, or miſtaken bigotry, 
ountry, and ſome 
by their incautious enthuſiaſm, 


having had the leaſt intention 
_ Poliſh provinces, or in anywiſe to divi 
In the a& of renunciation tranſmi 


Ruſſia and ſome proteſtant | 
e therefore, to make a deciſion, not by the fword of; 
ſudd 


being informed that || he renounced all claims on that kingdom, either as king 


of Pruſſia, elector of Brandenburg, or duke of Pome- 
ranis.” In the ſame inftrument he guarantees the rights 
and territories of Poland againſt every other power what- 
ever. The gmpreſs queen of Hungary likewiſe, in the 
— 1771, wie. a letter, with her own hand, to the 
ing of Paland, in which ſhe gave him the ſtrongeſt aſ- 
ſurances, That her friendſhip for him and the republic 
was firm and unalterable ; that the motion of her troops 
ought not to alarm him, that ſhe had never entertained a 
thought of ſeizing any part of his dominions, nor would 
| even ſuffer any other power to do it.” | 

| Yet theſe ny rn, ſo liberal in their 

tions of protection, and warm in their profeſſions of 
friendſhip, are the perſons who have jointly invaded the 
unhappy kingdom of Poland, diſtreſſed its inhabitants, 
ſeized on its moſt valuable revenues, diſmembered its 
latinates, duchies, &c. and partitioned out ſome of its 
richeſt cities and provinces among themſelves. Such is 
25 political faith of princes ! and hence may be aſcer- 


* 


tained the dependance that is to be placed upon their moſt 
ſolemn promiſes. 

Since theſe illuſive declarations were made, and falla- 
cious proteſtations were given, the partitioning powers 
publi each a manifello, in which they refpedtivel | 
laid claim to certain of the Poliſh territories. In theſe 
pretenſions the king of Pruſſia ſhewed himſelf a deep 
{ politician, by contriving to lay claim to the moſt valu- 
able ſhare, and thereby obtaining the richeſt, moſt popu- 
| lous, and moſt commercial parts. It was in the 
1770, that theſe falſe and pretended friends threw off the 
maſk and began to avow their intentions. The Pruffian 
conſul, having received his political leſſon, took occaſion. 
to quarrel with the magiſtrates of Dantzick, and having 
been palpably the aggreſſor, was, according to his in- 
ſtructions, the firſt to complain. The king of Pruſſia 
pretended to be highly offended, but inſtead of coming 
to an explanation, or hearing both parties, he deter- 
mined to be at onge judge, jury, and executioner. 


| 


— — 


tice, but by the ſword military, enly ſurprized the 

| city with a ſtrong body of troops, fined the magi 

too, ood ducats for what he termed their inſolence, ſeized 

upon 1000 men to recruit his army, and having thus ex- 

ecuted his intentions firſt, he began very calmly to argue 
hav1 


RIES 


” 


the matter with the magiſtrates afterwards ; and ag 
coolly remonſtrated with them on their imprudence, as he 
called it, told them to do ſo no more, and he would 


freely forgive them. Amazing condeſcenſion, and truly 
— of the moderation of an arbitrary print 


— 


'This, however, was a trifling prelude to what was ta 
follow ; for in the enſuing year, the sen- 
tered Great Poland, and carried off from that ince 

| —— — 
liſhed an edi, in —_— RS 
nalties, that all perſons ſhould take in payment for fo- 
rage, proviſions, corn, horſes, &c. the money offered by 
his troops and commiſſaries. This was either 
— , $6. ingten of Poland, worth only 
g its nominal value, or ducats ſtruck in imi- 


per cent. 1 


- 
- 
41 


| 
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not very 


every city, town, in the places whi 
troops ſhould iſh a Moe Y fac” of mar- 
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1 
7 executed. . The parents were ftripped to 
r 
arms. The young women were inhumanly dragged from 
their parents, their friends, and their connections; and 
ing bound hand and foot like criminals, were carried 
off, . CI RInG A0d- 
tions, in carts, Waggons, After this cruel exertion 
of arbitrary power, the exactions from the con- 
vents, nobles, &c. were ſo great unrea- 
ſonable, that the nobles fled from their eſtates, and 
tired into foreign countries, and the prieſts 
their churches. At length the treaty of partition 


ſup- | 


of a 
an able wri 

— indi i 2 
ho acquieſced in it, with 
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The KING of PRUSSIA's DOMINIONS. 


HE ki of Pruſſia, including all its mem- 
bers, fince the beginning of the preſent 
” century, held a moſt reſpectable rank in the con- 

tinent of Europe, and its ſovereign is now conſidered as 
a very monarch. We ſhall therefore bring the 


| 


one point of view, and then conſider them ſeparately. 


whole of the countries that compoſe this ſovereignty into | 


The Proflcn monarchy is compoſeFof 22 principal | 


| The Baltic, with the rivers and lakes, "© nn 
| ſupply the inhabitants with oO 


||| which are 
| leaves, 


23. 
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the ancient —-—-— 
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| ; Corn, Cattle, 
Flax, | Horſes, 
Hemp, Sheep, 
— Deer, 
0 Bears, 
P. Wolves, 
Game, Lynxes, 
Foxes, Wild boars, &c. 


former great quantities ot amber are found, incloſed in 
he ſeen ſpiders, flies, gnats, minerals, 
ogs, ants, drops of water, pieces of 


7 [| wood, &c. &c. Theſe ſingularities. are mentioned by 
| Mr. Pope in the following lines : 7 


«© Pretty in amber to obſerve the forms | 
Of hair, of ſtraws, of dirt, of grubs, of worms; 
„The things we know are neither rich or rare, 
«© But wonder how the devil they got there.” 


hiſtory. 
Amber is a hard bituminous ſubſtance, brittle, ſome- 
what t and of a low or citrine colour, thou | 


when in acts. — this 
nal ef, fs 
the 


ſhore. The veins of this bitumen have been 


and is 


Its 
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was met with among ſand, and found collected in heaps; 
whence it appears they were y miſtaken, who took 
ie for the roſin of trees that dropped from them into the 
ſea. It ſeems to proceed from the bituminous foſſile wood, 
juſt mentioned, by the affiſtance of the ſubterrancan 
heat; which, at firſt, is probably like petroleum, and 
after paſſing through the mineral of vitriol, by the mix- 
ing therewith, becomes coagulated into a hard body. 
There is no doubt that it has been liquid, becauſe it is 
oftew found in a round form, containing ſeveral ſorts of 
inſects therein; beſides, the oil which is obtained from 
amber is, for virtue and ſmell, like 

ton, who was a very great naturaliſt, has ſometimes 
found real petroleum included in pieces of amber, which 
is a farther reaſon to prove what is aſſerted. The great- 


leum. Charl- 


eft plenty of this bitumen is found near the ſhore of Su- | 


pelt. Sometimes amber is ſo tranſparent, as to ſerve to 
make burning glaſſes, one of which is kept in the cabi- 
net of the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel. Amber, properly 


prepared, becomes a medicine for opening the obſtruc- 


tions of the bowels, and promoting: all forts of excre- | 


tions; and "conſequently is a uſeful. remedy in 


chronical diſeaſes. It is likewiſe faid ta be. very ehe- 
cold diſorders of the brain, and particu- || 


cious in curing 
larly in pains of the head, ſleepy and convulſive diſeaſes, 
as well as in hyſteric and hypocondriac fits. The doſe is 
from a ſcruple to a dram in a poached egg, or any other 
proper vehicle. The volatile falt of amber is diutetig, 
and accounted a ſpecific in and convulfive” dif- 
_ eaſes. The doſe is from 10 grains to The oil is 
commended in nervous diſorders, particularly in the 
gout, palſy, and catarrhs, by anointing the parts there- 
with. It is given inwardly from two to 20 dro 
A kind of manna is likewiſe found here, at pt an inſet 
of whoſe eggs that beautiful red colour called St. John's 


Blood is made. Wood, pit-coal, wax, honey, pitch, | 


&c. abounds, and of the aſhes of ſome kinds of wood 
is made. Independent of lakes and canals, ſeveral 
rivers water the.country, which afford good inland 
navigation ; great damages however are ſametimes done 
by their inundations. | 
Previous to the year 1719, the inhabitants of Pruſſia 
(Ducal Pruffia only) —— of bearing arms, amounted 
to 635,998 perſons. Since that period 17,000 Saltz- 
burgers, and the fame number of German Swiſs, and 


French coloniſts, have ſettled in this country; and theſe | 
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| ſent Pruffian majeſty in the year 1740. The mark is a 
golden croſs, with eight points, enamelled with azure, 
and on the up point is the letter F crowned ; on 
the three lowermoſt points this motto, For Merit; and 
on the four other points, which form a St. Andrew's 
croſs, are ſo many ſpread eagles in gold. This ſtar is 
fixed to a black ribbon, which they put about their necks, 
and it hangs down their breaſts. 
The preſent king of Pruffia hath brought the trade of 
this country into a very flouriſhing ſituation, by the in- 
ſtitution of an excellent police. The imports are trivial, 
and the exports. many, conſequently the balance is great 
in favour of the country. The manufactures, exports, 
&c. being | 


| Iron work, Glaſs, 
Paper, Gunpowder, 
8 —— 
Braſs, Camblet, 
Linen, Silk, 
Gold lace, Stockings, 
Silver ditto, Amber, 
Naval ſtores, Linſeed, 
Fh, Hempſeed, 
| Oatmeal, Mead, 


— — 4 4 


ſſian a 
conſiderable revenue, àmber alone odering 26,000 dol. 


lars annually : the other revenues ariſe from crown 
demeſnes, duties, cuſtoms, tolls, ſubſidies, &c. The 
king of Pruſſia is abſolute in this as well as all his other 


dominions, in political, civil, eccleſiaſtical, and feudal 


matters. p e eee 
As the king of Pruſſia uſually reſides at Berlin in his 
electorate of Had, this country is governed by 
a regency, conſiſting of four great officers of Rate, viz, 

| Mafter, 5 

| _ | Burgrave, 

| | Marſhal. 


Theſe are aſſiſted by 
the nobles, and 
{ likewiſe 


counſellors of ſtate, deputies from 


deputies from the commons. Here are 


AT... —— 


have, ſubſequent to their coming into this king- | 
11 Towns, 86 Seats, 
400 Villages, tooo Schools; 


50 Churches, 


hence the number of inhabitants at the preſent time muſt 
be deemed very conſiderable. 
Moſt religions are tolerated ; the Lutherans and Cal- 


viniſts, however, prevail. In the 23th century, the | 


knights of the Teutonic order made a of the 
—ͤ— for inſtead of converting which they pre- 
tended was their view extirpated the natives, and put 
the Germans — w * 

In 1454 one half of Pruſſia revolted from the knights, 


| There was a double diviſion of this country; the one 
into German and Lithuanian Pruſſia; German Pruſſia 
containing 280 pariſhes, and Lithuanian Pruſſia 105 pa- 
riſhes; but its modern diviſion is into the provinces of 
Samland, Nantangan, Oberland, and Little Lithuania. 


and put itſelf under the protection of Poland. This oc- 
ae order, ti year 1525, when by a treaty 
. 


ure In 1701 it was raiſed to a ki 
by ic, who was in a ſhort time aſter 
univ 
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but with reſpect to beauty, the 


province or circle of Samland lies near the | 
Courland, and is celebrated for the vaſt quantities of 


hag 
— joe 
— 


d us, that 4 this.is.a 


| 
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inhabitants, excluſive of $000 ſoldiers; it is a great col- | 


lection of houſes, and ſtreets without elegance, beauty 
or order; the buildings are in a vile taſte, and moſt 
old. Here is an academy founded by one of the fi 
dukes of Pruſſia, but our grammar ſchools in England 
are in general much ſuperior to it. A profeſſor ſhewed 
me the library and other apartments; there is nothing 
worth looking at, except the original ſaſe- conduct (paſs- 
port) given by Charles V. to Martin Luther, when he 
attended the diet of Worms in 1521, and fi 
emperor's hand: this merſts preſervation. Koningiberg 
| has a conſiderable trade in hemp and flax; but it is ſeven 
German, or 35 Engliſh miles from Pillaw the ſeaport, 
at the embouchure mouth) of the river Pregel, ſo that 
only very ſmall veſſels can come up to. the town. The 
preſent king of Pruſſia has not ſhewn any attachment or 
fondneſs for this part of his dominions, nor has he viſited 
the city ſince the year 1753, though he comes annually 
to make a review of the troops at Graudentz near 


Marienwarden on the Viſtula, not far removed from | 


hence.” The three divifions of Koni 


S 0.0 0-0 
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appeared to be one chief article of their food. The wo- 
men looked more like witches than human creatures, 
without any fort of head-dreſs except their hair, and 
ſcarce covered to the knees. Here, among horſes, in a 
large ſtable, I ate my breakfaſt, and drank my coffee, 
very compoſedly. I reached the ſouthern termination of 
the ſound, where it joins the continent, about noon, and 
gladly found | myſelf once more on firm ground, after 
having drove two and twenty hours along the ſhore of the 
Baltic, and aſten amid its very waves.” | 
Walau, fituated at the conflux of the Pregel and Alle, 
was founded in the year 1336 : it conſiſts of two principal 
. contain above 300 
Great and Little Frederic's canals near this place, 
which much facilitate the inland navigation of the king- 
dom, 3 to the Waldenburg family 2 the year 
1713, n the king of Pruſfſia purchaſed the property 
of theſe canals andꝭ their reſpective tolls. 
The province, Or circle of Nantangan, adj ins to 
Samland ; is fertile and populous, and contains the fol- 


— are Alſtadt, 
or the whole town, Lobenicht and Kneiphoff. In the 
city and ſuburbs are a great many gardens, 

vate. The town houſe and exchange are tolerable 
— and the palace erected by the margrave Albert 
is a magnificent pile, and very capacious, as it contains 
many courts, public offices, &c, The gardens and parks 
are great * to it. The 14 —— F — 
deri erected in 1657, is a regular fortification, o 
22 and — bo by broad ditches. This 


city was formerly a Haus town, and its trade is ſtill very | 


conſiderable, and near the palace is the Collegium Frede 
riciazum. Beſides the ſeveral hoſpitals and alms-houſes, 


here is a Charitable fund, from which above 800 perſons | 


receive weekly penſions. IP oh 

Pillaw is a well fortified town, with an excellent har- 
bour, fituated at the mouth of the bay or lake called the 
Freſche-Hoff, 30 miles to the weſt of Koningſberg. The 
larger veſſels, conſigned to Koningſberg, deliver and take 
in their cargoes here, as the Freſche-Hoff hath not a ſuf- 
ficient depth af water to carry them up to Koningſberg ; 
hence Pillaw is a place of conſiderable trade, and the 
town and harbour are defended by a fort well 
planted with cannon. The peninſula in which Pillaw 
is ſituated. is, from its fertility and pleaſantneſs, termed 
the iſe of Pruſſia. 


ogram is a ſmall village in the neighbourhood of | 


Pillaw, where are boiled and packed up, and 
caviar is made of their roes ; the greateſt part being ex- 
ported to 


England. 
The Curiſche Nerung, or peninſula Curonenſis, is | 


narrow lip of land which ſeparates the Baltic Sea from 
the bay called Curiſche-Hoff. It is a barren, narrow, 


fandy tract, of which a late traveller thus makes men- 


tion. The road lies over a ſpit of ſand about 83 miles 
in length, and not more than a ſingle one in breadth in 
many places; in none does it exceed three. This extra- 
ordinary bank of fand terminates a little to the northward 


rible one I -hardly ever remember: it not only rained 
without intermiſſion, but the wind, which had increaſed 
4— a hurricane. The ſea being driven 


public and 


| noſticate the nature of 


| length, and in 


Hoff, about 80 miles from Konin b 
read, and hemp. Here are likewiſe a brewery, 


| excellent butter made in its nei 


conflux, of the Inſter with the An 


lowing places: - WEE, 
Angerburg, which is ſurrounded by palliſadoes, and 


| defended by a ſtrong caftle, . ſituated on a-lake where the 


river Angerhap has its ſource, is celebrated only for its 
— which is chpacious, beautiful, and well en- 
Raftenburg, a handſome town, with a caſtle on the 
river Guleer, is encloſed with a wall and rampart. 
Gardawen, on the river Omet, has two caſtles to de- 
fend it, ani an clegant palace with fine gardens. It was 
founded in 1325, and in its vicinity is | which 
contained a floating iſland that once afforded paſturage for 
an hundred head of cattle ; but now it is ſeparated, and 


| the reſpective parts daily diminifh by the ' waſhing of the 


waters. As the neighbouring people pretended to prog- 
f approaching weather from- the 
motions of this iſland, it was termed the Gardawen Ak 


The province, or circle of Oberland, which was for- 
merly very le,” is at preſent fertile, but 


leſs populous than it has been. It contains the following 


places. 1 
| a conſiderable town on the lake of Dribentz, 
but remarkable only for its ſalt- wos. 

Holland is a well fortified, handſome teen, near the 
river Weeſke. It is defended by a caſtle, and has a free 
filhery on the Drauſen lake; contains ſome excellent 
ſalt-works, a magazine for corn, forage, &c. and has 
ſeveral fine ſeats in its neighbourhood. mf. 

Mohrungen, a ſmall well-built town, ſituated upon a 
lake to which it gives name, is exceedingly well forti- 


| fhed | 


Marienwarden is a conſiderable town, neatly built, 
and pleaſantly ſituated near the Viſtula, and on the bor- 
ders of Pomerania. The cathedral is a ftately Gothic 
ſtructure, and the palace not much inferior. The trade 
is conſiderable, and the falt-works important, and for corn 
and forage there is a great magazine. The czar Peter 
the Great had an interview with Frederic the Firſt, king 
of Pruſſia, at this place, in the year 1709. | 

The province of Little Lithuania is 114 miles in 

general about 50 in breadth. It is very 
woody, and was almoſt depopulated by the peſtilence in 
17103; but king Frederic William reftored it, by encou- 
raging a great number of foreigners to ſettle in it, fince 


| when it has been extremely well cultivated, and abounds 


with all the neceſſaries of life. | 
Memel is a well- fortified town, on the lake Curiſche- 
The trade, 
in flax, linſeed, 
manufactory, with a- ſalt fact royal w_ 
Ty WS „ royal magazine, 

— — 8 RR 
Tier, the moſt capacious and opulent town in Pruſſia 
next to Koningſberg, is famed for the cattle ſed, and the 
ſalt factory, and is defended by a caſtle. 
is'2 town of ſome conſideration, at 
about 3000 families. It is defended by a caſtle, contains 


which is conſiderable, conſiſts chi 


contains 
* 


2 grainery, ſalt factory, and high court, and has a conſi- 
Stallupehenen 


168 
| Stallupehenen is a ſmall new-built town, with a 
charter granted in the year 1722. . The inhabitants car 

on a great trade in cattle, but wood is ſcarce, and freſh 


eaſt ; Luneburg 
and Silefia, with the electorate 
Its is 200 miles, and its 
100. In winter the climate is exceedingly 
ſoil in general not fruitful, as it is 
ſandy, though under the _ of 
ſovereigns, a variety of have been 
e it. The productions, which 
La land. when, millet, flax, = 
allum, falt amber, iron, ſtone, &c. 
ſheep are bred here, and the woods not 
ſupply the inhabitants with fuel, but with timber, 
coal, tar, and wood-aſhes, not for 


K 


= 


Sprec. 
Tue rivers and lakes abound with fiſh, and are united 
by canals. About 10 years ago Brandenburg contained 


built, and 


Ieh 
#1 | 


11 
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village till 1537, when it was walled with ſtone, and 
otherwiſe fortified, and is reckoned the key of the New 
Marck. Guftavus Adolphus it in vain in 1637. 
It is ſtrong both by art and nature, being ſituated in a 
marſh, at the conflux of the Oder and Warta. It has 


an arſenal well furniſhed, and a citadel which is 
reckoned impreg 


| and diſpoſe of their com 


| quiſate, and is the | 


| Mecklenburg, the Ue 
| which laſt diviſion bounds it likewiſe on the eaſt, toge- 


, on the river F or Rega, 38 miles 
» $0 eaſt of Stetin, and 107 miles 
in, on the frontiers of Pomerania, is 
only noted for its ſtrong caftle. 
rs im- 
near the Poliſh frontier, at the conflux of the 
the Trage, 80 miles north-eaſt of Berlin. 
{ fide it is defended by a large marſh, which 
reaches almoſt a 
at 


muſquet-thot from the town; and its 
the entrance of the place, and incloſe 
fortification. is a regular pentagon, with ditches. 
it by the treachery of one of the inha- 
» but reſtored 
the river 


by the peace in 1659. 
arta, over which it has a 


it 
W 
Oder, and 68 eaſt of Berlin. 


bailiffs of the 
order of Malta, till the electors ſeized it in the 16th 
century, and aſſumed the power to preſent their bailiffs, 


Schwedt, upon the Oder, 47 miles tiorth-eaſt of Ber- 


| lin, is the appendage of one of the ſons of the family, 
pleaſant 


who has a and palace here; and from 


garden 
| hence Philip, great uncle to the preſent king of Pruffia, 


was denominated 
The Middle 


rince of Brandenburg Schwedt. 


ck lies in the middle of the mar- 


argeſt of the three diviſions, con- 
taining about 100 miles from the banks of the Elb to 
the Oder. It has Preignita on the north, together with 
Marck, and the New Marck ; 


ther with Sileſia : on the ſouth it has Luſatia, and the 
duchy of Saxony; and, on the weſt, the duchy of 
debour | 


The chief towns are, 

Lebus, on the Oder, 40 miles eaft of Berlin. It 
formerly a biſhopric, founded by Miceſlaus, the 
chriſtian prince of Poland, wag ee? gat, - - t 
braced the reformation in 1555, in 1628, i 
united to the dominions of Branden 
who was its biſhop, and, as fuch, 


7 


lor 
verſity of Frankfort. The ſee, which bas ſince 
* iſhop of 


Franckfort on the Oder is about 253 miles north-weſt 
of Vienna. The Oder, over which there is a large 
timber bridge, divides it into two It is faid te 
have been founded in the year 146, by Sunno, a pri 
of the Franks, who drove out the Vandals, 8 

In 1253, it was re- 


a here of his own 
in —— the elector John I. In 
the elector Sigiſmond gave it great privileges, 
— fp ing into the league of the Hans Towns; 


and him I. i here 1 fi 
3 


* 


here in 1538. It was 
and imperial 


3 but now exempt, and not 
Nevertheleſs it has a conſi- 
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— 2 inhabitants to the ſword, to revenge the 
re of 2000 Swedes, whom the emperor's general, 
count Tilly, had inhumanly put to death. However, it 
was reſtored to the. eletor by the peace of Weſtphalia. 
Without the gates there are the ruins of an ancient 
Carthuſian monaſtery, of which Johannes ab Indagine, 
faid to have wrote 300 tracts 
prior. 


Munchenburg, ſituated” between Franckfort on the 


Oder and Berlin, is a ſmall town, inhabited chiefly by 


the deſcendants of thoſe French Proteftants, who left 
their country on the repeal of the edict of Nantz. 


 Furſtenwald, a pleaſant little city on the north fide of [| 
the Spree, contains an electoral palace, and is the feat of || 


2 baihwick. | 
Berlin is not only the capital of the electorate of Bran- 


denburg, but of the whole Pruffian dominions, and || 


may with juſtice be deemed one of the fineſt and 


Cities of Ci It is the reſidenee, conſiſts of 


five towns united together, but has received aſtoniſhing 


improvements of late years. The ſtreets are handſome, || ti 


Jong, and capacious ; here are ſome very elegant ſquares, 


and many fire palaces. One of the principal public |} 
a prodigious pile, but irre- 
gular, as it was er at different times, and by various | 
architects. It is decorated with admirable paintings, | 


edifices is the ro 


and beautiful tapeſtry, and furniſhed with a greater quan- 
tity of plate than any other court in Europe. It con- 
tains likewiſe a fine cabinet of rarities, natural and arti- 
ficial, an excellent collection of medals, a diſpenſary, 
and one of the fineſt libraries in Europe. Among | 

her prinetpcd fireBtuss xd, the 


Council-Houſe. in Kins-Sttee 


In the laſt mentioned place a great quantity of rough | 


wool is kept, to be ly delivered out to poor manu- 
facturers, that it may be ſpun and wove, and | 
„ © gn, of the Orphan-houſe at 
otſdam, to which charity the profits iated. 
In Stralau; ſtreet there is a ſine hoſpital, i a 
$00 children are educated gratis. The Lu 
naſium, 12 of Atheltic Exerciſes, is fit 
the Grey Cloiſter ; and at the King's Gate is the Court 
of Cadets, in which noblemen and gentlemen are 
inſtructed in all the exerciſes neceſſary to qualify them for 


the quarter called Ol 
— 
of 
are — — tained in it, of officers and 
with their wives and children; and theſe, 
— fael, have à certain allowance week] 


8 $4 % « 


Spree, and in | 


of 


bs» 


on various ſubj was [| 


are 
and its fine 
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grandizing this metropolis, it is no wonder that it ſhould 
be the admiration of all who viſit it: The following 
inſtitutions add to the beauty of the capital; as well as to 
the benefit of the inhabitants : the | 


College of Phyſic and Surgery. 
Anatomical Theatre. 


variety of 


5 
1 
7 8 
171 
12 
x 


town : and when the king is here, all the road hither 


| from Berlin is lighted with lamps on both ſides. It was 


formerly called Lutzenbourg, and but a ſmall village, 


till the electreſs, wife to Frederic I. liking the fituation 
Council- | 


of it, began to build here; and after her death the works 


the choiceſt porcelain, and another with luſtres, a tea- 
table, and all its equipage, of ſolid gold. It has a fump- 
tuous chapel, adorned on every ſide with gold and paint- 
ing; and a moſt beautiful garden next to the river, with 
one of the moſt magnificent orangeries in Europe, not 


only for the number and di ſpoſition of its trees, but the 


greatneſs of the building, where they are kept all the 


winter. 
| Oranjeburg, fo called by its founder Frederic I. in 
honour of his mother, NI 
3 fituated near the Spree, about 16 miles 
north-weſt of Berlin. The apartments of this palace 

grand; the rich furniture has been removed to Berlin; 
ain, which was not to be matched in 
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| ror Charles IV. who bought this Marck, and reſided 


plied with fiſh from a neighbouring lake 10 miles long. 
It lies in the road from Berlin to Magdeburg ; has a con- 
ſiderable trade, and a garriſon, conſiſting of a battalion 
of grenadiers. "Though it has no fortification except 
a few round towers along the walls of the New Town, 
et it is ſtrong by its ſituation among marſhes, and has a 
Pill on one fide covered with vineyards, on the top of 
which is St. Mary's, an handſome church, formerly one 
of the richeſt abbeys, and beft. built churches in Ger- 
many. It has two high ſquare towers, which are ſeen a 
reat way off. Though the walls are very antient, the 
— are, for the moſt part, handſome and regular. 
The Havel brings great boats hither from the Elbe, 
with all forts of merchandize, from the towns on that 
river. . | 
The Alt, or Old Marck, has Mecklenburg on the 
north, Magdeburg on the ſouth, Saxe-Lawenburg and 
part of Lunenburg on the weſt, and the Middle Marck 
on the eaſt. Some authors call it The Galilee of Germa- 
ny, becauſe it abounds in fruits and herbs. It is divided 
into four petty provinces, called Oftland on the eaſt, 
Zermundland on the weſt, Angerland on the ſouth, and 
Zenland en the north. The Elbe feparates it on the eaſt 
from Preignitz. 
Tbe chief places are, 


Stendal, or Sicndel, the metropolis, on the river Ucht, | 


in a pleaſant plain by a large foreſt 20 miles ſouth of 
Havelburg, 28 north of Magdeburg, and 37 north-weſt 
of Brandenburg. It is a Hans town; a neat well built 
city, and ſtrongly fortified. The courts of civil judi- 
cature for the © d Marck are held here. The inhabi- 
tants have a p good trade in corn and linen cloth, 
and make a good profit by travellers, it being in the road 


frem Magdeburg and Erfurt to Hamburg and Lubeck. | 


It was built by the emperor Henry I. in 920, and forti- 
fied by Albert ſurnamed the Bear, in 1150. It was fo 


ruined by the civil wars in Germany, that it had much | 


ado to recover it. 

Soltwedel, a large town on the weſt fide of the Jetze, 
a little below its conflux with the Dune, 36 miles north- 
weſt of Stendal, in the road from thence to Lunenburg, 
and 50 north-eaſt of Zell. This city, and the neigh- 


| bouring territory, had formerly princes of their own, who 


did great * the Huns. It is divided into 
the Old and New Towns, the former ſaid to have been 


built by Claudius Druſus, the latter 


by the emperor 


Their chief trade is in beer, which ex- 
port. It was antiently known by the name of Helio- | 
„ that in the Pagan times here | 


polis, and it is ſup 
was a temple e to the ſun. © 

_ Gardeleben, or Gardelegen, in in Gardelegia, 13 
—— — - ——— 


the pleaſant gardens in the neighbourhood, where there | 


is an old fort called in their language Iron Jaws. 
Tangermund, or Angermund, ' on the Elbe, at the 
mouth of the Anger, was firſt a caſtle built by the empe- 


here. It fell ſome time after into the hands of the dukes 
of Pomerania, from whom the elector Frederic I. took it 


fire in 1491, but is noted for a good corn market. 
Werben, antiently Varinum, 'at the conflux of the 
Elbe and Havel, 20 miles north-eaſt of Stendal, was 
built by the emperor Henry the Fowler, on the ruins of 
the old Caftellum Vari. In 1631 it was | 
Swedes, after which Guftavus Adolphus 
caſtle, which commands the town, to be built, thinking 


5 5 
18 


who 

the 

but in 1 

fort; and, 

them and 

ſhould be demoliſhed, the eletor's peaſants pulled it 
wh. | 8 | ' 
- rg, 41 miles north-weſt of Brandenburg, was | 
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German citjes,. as a teſtimonial of the great privileges 
granted them by the emperors. + This town is well ſup- 


in 946 made a biſhoprick, ſuffragan to Magdeburg, and 
its biſhop reſided at Witſtock, a town of Preignitz, but 


has been Lutheran. 

Potzdam is a large town, fituated on an iſland about 
four miles to the ſouth-weſt of Berlin. The caſtle built 
here firſt rendered it confiderable, fince which the town 
has continually encreaſed, and received a variety of em- 
belliſhments. It contains many ftrait ſtreets, with ca- 
nals in the middle, and trees on each fide. The palace 
is magnificent, and the houſes in the vicinity beau- 
tiful. Before the caſtle is a ſquare adorned with Roman 
columns, which hath a ve e garden. The garriſon 
is exerciſed in the area in the front, and near it a lar 
foreſt paled in for hunting. The foreſt itſelf contains a 
royal ſeat with viſtas in form of a ſtar. About the town 
are alſo many vineyards, and the market-place contains 
a ſtately obeliſk of variegated Sileſian marble, with a pe- 
deftal of white marble, and marble buſts of the kings on 
each ſide. Two thouſand ſoldiers children are maintain- 
ed, cloathed, and educated, in the orphan houſe. Here 
is a foundery, manufactures for velvet, ſilk, gold and 
filver lace, &c. Several elegant churches, one of which 
contains a fine ſet of chimes; and ftables for the horſe 
guards, of which, with the foot guards, and other bat- 
tations, the garriſon conſiſts. 

ot far from Potzdam is the palace of Sans-Souci, on 
the top of a mountain, from whence there is a delightful 
landſcape, comprizing a view of the town, neighbouring 
country, rivers, lakes, woods, vineyards, groves, &c, 
The palace, though not very capacious, is very magnifi- 
cent, and the furniture, though not ſuperb, is elegant. The 
paintings, ſtatues, gardens, &c. contribute to make the 
whole a moſt delightful place. The ſmall but excellent 


adorned with foliage of gold, and the elevated ſpot on 


and is cut into terraces. 


Excluſive of the above principal diviſions, Branden- 


burg contains ſome other inferior. diſtricts, circles, and 
| towns, which are as follow : 


The diſtrict of Preignitz, bounded by the Elbe and 
Havel, the duchy of Mecklenburg, and a part of the 
Middle Marck, extends about 40 miles in length, and 
30 in breadth, and contains the following places : 

Perlburg, on the river Stepenitz, is the capital, gives 
name to a circle, has an inſpector's ſeat, and contains 
about 400 dwelling houſes. 


contained a 


| Buck is a little town on the Elbe. 


it || the ſuperintendance of a lady abbeſs. 


— a ſmall town on the river called the Old 
Prizwalk on the Domnitz gives name to a circle,” and 


towns, viz. Freinſtein, Putlitz, and Meienburg, with 
w_ foundations for clay ladies. | 
yritz on [the river Jagelitz, and in the 3 


hood of ſeveral lakes, gives name to a ſpiritual 


and to a circle. es; 
Lenzen, a ſmall town which has a toll and ferry on 
the Elbe, is fituated near two lakes, and gives name to a 
circle and inſpection. 88.8 
Witſtack is a ſmall town ſituated on the river Doſſe, 
modated with a and glaſs-houſe, and formerly 
tf the — of Havelberg. 

Welſnack is fituated on the Kartau, and pilgrimages 
were formerly made to it. * 
The other ſmall towns, diftrifts, circles, &c. are the 


nenn 
„ 2 ſmall town ſurrounded by the river 
Aland. It gives name to a principal riding and circle. 


now a Lutheran cloifter. It conſiſts of 12 ladies, fix 


Arendſee is a ſmall open town ſituated on a lake, and 


out hone to a circle and riding. It formerly had a 
ictine cloiſter, which is now converted into a Pro- 
teſtant and contains ſix Proteſtant ladies under 


Arneburg, a ſmall town on the Elbe, has ſome traffic, 
riding. 14-44 — 
Nuendarf 


- 


aboliſhed at therefermation ; fince which the religion here 


library is kept in an apartment wainſcoted with cedar, and 
which the palace is fituated has plantations of vineyards, 


an inſpection. This circle has likewiſe three other ſmall 


which gives name to a circle and inſpection, is accom- = 


Diftorf was antiently an Auguſtine nunnery, but is 


EUROPE.) 


Nuendarf was formerly a Ciſtercian, but 


is now a Pro- | 
teſtant nunnery. 


Betzendorf, a ſmall town with a caſtle, and Apenburg, 


another ſmall town in the neighbourhood, belong to the 
Schulenburg family, and form a diſtrict. 

Kalbe is a town which, together with its juriſdiction, 
belongs to the family of Alvenſleben, and is ſituated on a 


ſwampy iſland in the Milde. 1 


Belides theſe there are ſeveral villages, hamlets, &c. 
or the ruins of towns, which are either too inconſider- 


able to mention, or do not contain any thing worthy of | 


obſervation. 
III. PRUESIAN POMERANTIA. 


THE duchy of Pomerania is bounded by the Baltic 
Sea on the north, by the principality of Mecklenburg on 
the weft, by part of Poland and Brandenburg to the ſouth, 
and by Pruſſia to the eaſt. It is above 200 miles in length 
from eaſt to weſt, and from 50 to 80 in breadth. The 
ſoil in many parts is ſandy and barren, and the arable 
lands near the ſhore are 1 overwhelmed with 
fand, yet in other parts there is corn enough both for 
conſumption and export, beſides good paſtures filled with 


cattle, and many large woods and foreſts which abound | 


with deer, wild boars, hares, foxes, wolves, wild horſes, 
wild bulls, &c. and fowls of all forts. Here are alio bea- 
vers, and ſuch plenty of water fowl, that they reckon 
20 ſorts of ducks. They have great plenty of falt and 
freſh water fiſh, particularly ſalmon, and very lar 

lampreys, eſpecially in the bay of Stetin, and lake of 
Lon. About Grypſwald and Rugen they have good 
herring fiſhing, and in the lake Madduje, near Colbatz, 
there is a J broad fiſh called Muſcum, found no 
where elſe in Germany. There are many fair and fer- 
tile meadows betwixt the branches of the Oder, and 
great quantities of fruit of all kinds. They have no wine 
of their -own growth, but excellent mum, and beer of 
ſeveral ſorts, particularly, the bitter beer of Stetin, the 
mum of Gripſwald, and the ftout of Wollin, which ma- 
riners tranſport elſewhere: and as there are ſcarce any 
mountains in the country, it has no mines but ſome tew 
of iron in the Upper Pomerania. 
ber, eſpecially on the coafts of Brandenburg Pomerania, 
where it is not only thrown up by the fea, and found 
among the ſea-weeds and ſands, but alſo dug out of the 
rocks and mines. There is a particular lake in this coun- 
try, that communicates with the fea, where they gather 
it in nets when the ſea begins to flow, and ſometimes 
draw up pieces as big as one's hit. At firſt taking up it is 
ſoft, but ſoon hardens, by the air, into a ſtony ſubſtance. 
It is of ſeveral colours, white, yellow, black, and red. 
The fort found in Pomerania is a dark yellow. 
ſuppoſed to be an oil diſtilled from rocks, like 


leurs ; 2nd that the infolts, which ace foretioes found i 


incloſed in it, are entangled there while it is liquid ; and 


that what is taken in the ſea, and in the adjoining lakes || 
and rivers, is broke off from ſome rock or vein under | 
ſome places it is 

eilful know at | 


und, by floods and tempeſts. In 
found in a matrix of wood, which the 
firſt ſight. | 
This duchy is well watered by rivers and lakes. 


the former are, the Oder, the Pene, the Rega, the Perſant, | 


the 'Wiper, the Stolp, the Rekenitz, and the Barte. 
The Rekenitz ſeparates Pomerania from Mecklenburg, 
forming a large lake near Damgarten, and falling into 
the Baltic at Dars. The Barte riſes near Stralſund, and 
falls into the ſea at Bardt. The Oder, ſoon after its en- 
trance into Pomerania, divides into ſeveral branches; 
and, after having paſſed by Garts, Gri „Schwedt, 
and Stetin, flows into the Damniſh lake, and then into 


Damantzkt, and at laſt dilates itſelf into a freſh water 
lake, or ſea, called the Great Friſche Haff, which is an | 


excellent toad for ſhipping, 30 miles in length, and 10 
in breadth, abounds — and falls into the Baltic 
by three currents, viz. r d i 
Penemund, through which ſhips paſs to <4 
the abovementioned, there are many more rivers in 
merania which fall into the Baltic. 


„ 


It is 


D 


— 
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they were ſtrangers to deceit or robbery, locked up no- 
be were hoſpitable to all ſtrangers, and ſo kind to 
one another, that there were no be among them : 
but in the Pagan times, if fathers had more children than 
they could. maintain, they were allowed to kill the fe- 


| males, though not, the males. This, however, ſeems 


very inconſiſtent with their character of being ſo charit- 
able to each other. 
| The coaſt of Pomerania begins 16 miles eaſt of Roſ- 
tock ; and as the ifle of Rugen bears due ſouth from the 
Sound, and the Baltic Sea is very open and wide between 
them, this has been the conſequence, viz. that the ſeas 
between the iſles of Iceland north, Bornholm eaſt, and 
Regen ſouth, have been generally the ſtage of war be- 
tween the Swediſh and Daniſh fleets, 

The nobles of this duchy, as well as the ſeveral towns, 
had formerly very particular privileges, which his pre- 
ſent Pruſſian majeſty hath greatly hn eo The inha- 
bitants are about half a million in number, being prin- 
cipally of German and Sclavonian deſcent, a diale& of 
the latter being the language of the country. Luthera- 
niſm is the eſtabliſhed religion, but Calviniſts and Ro- 
man Catholics are tolerated, | 

The duchy contains an univerſity, ſeveral colleges, 
grammar ſchools, &c. Here are ſeveral manufactories, 
and great commerce is carried on by means of the Baltic 
and the ſeveral navigable rivers. This duchy was for- 
merly conſidered as divided into Anterior and Hinder Po- 


merania; but it is moſt ſuitable to conſider the whole 


under the diſtinct heads of Pruſſian Pomerania, and what 


| hath been uſually called Swediſh Pomerania, though all 


| exports prodigious quantities of 


It abounds with am- | 
1 Timber ; 
| The proſpe& of the xiyer, and the iſlands formed by it, 


the former, and the greateſt part of the latter, belong to 
the king of Pruſſia. 

In Pruſſian Pomerania the principal places are as 
follow : | 

Stetin, or Old Stetin, which, conſidered as the ca- 
pital of all Pomerania, is fituated on an elevated ſpot 
near the Oder, about 74 miles north-eaſt of Berlin. It 
is a capacious and handſome town, and ſo well fortified, 
that it is deemed one of the ſtrongeſt places in Europe. 
It contains many manufactories, great trade, and 


Linen, and 
Naval ſtores. 


is very agreeable, and the neighbouring hills have a very 


romantic appearance nee. The principal i buildings are the 


| 


Collins foo education. i” 
College of phyſicians, © 
Tribunals of juſtice, 

| Board of health, 


RE Chamber of commerce, 


Court of admiralty 


| Royal gymnaſium, or 


Superintendency, 
 Arfenal, 


ſchool of exerciſe, 


Free-ſchool, 
Dock.” 
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the cathedral, Weh many of the! Woules, burnt; the || Ukermimicke ftands where the Uker river falls into the 
offered Wech honourable terms, Which they re- Gol Haff. It was walled in 1199, and Bogiſlaus III. 

to 


fuſed : on the ad, when the town had ſuffered much || duke of diag, cauſed a caſt be built here. In 


more, he took” pity of the inhabitants, and made them 1469 it was beſieged by, the elector of Brandenburg, aſ- 
another offer; but they-were/obftinate, made it death for 


ſifted by the Mecklenburgers, but t 
any to talk of a ſurrender, ſecured their wives and chil- 


hey were obliged to 
abandon it. There is a fine walk of fair trees from 
dren in places prepured for them under-ground, and hence through the middle of a great foreſt, which 
made vigorous ſallies, but were repulſel. The 6th of 
r he fent a trumpot 26 forewarn them of their 


almoſt 20 miles, and within a league of Stetin. | 
Demin, a town ſituated near the river Pene, gives 
danger, and to offer them larger privileges than they had; 
but 


name to à circle, and has a tolerable trade by means of 
| till refuſed. » He fummoned them again on the | ſome neighbouring lakes. 

22d, after being joined by 8000 Danes, but to no = | Trepts, a town on the Tollen Lake, has three annual 

poſe. - The elector, having undermined their wall, fairs, and is defended by a ſtrong caſtle. 

the ditch, &c. — them again on the ift of No- Stolpe, a fortified town, wich am antient caſtle, is 22 

vember, and threatened their ruin if th | miles north-eaft from Rugenwald. Its agreeable ſitua- 


ey refuſed his 
new offers; but they replied, they would hold out till 


the end of che year, and hoped to have the fame terms 
then: and though the town was in ruins, and 1400 citi- 
zens killed, - beſides foldiers, continued refolute, 
and made vigorous fallies. - On the 20th, and alſo on 
Zorh of that month, there 8 betwixt the 
and the burghers, 


"fell on both ſides. 
The king of Sweden having ſent the town a new char- 


ter, the — ſummoned them again, December 19, 


and offerei to confirm their new privileges, with an ex- || Torgelo is a caftle on the Ucker, where the great fo- 
tion from taxes for many years, but {till they refuſed, || refter of the duchy of Stetin reſides.” 
made ſeveral fallies; but next day, finding no hopes At Verchen, on the lake of Cummerio, is a convent 
of relief, they propoſed an honourable capitulation, || of ladies; and in the fame bailiwic, a fmall town, named 


which, if not granted, they declared they would die || Jarmen, ſituated on the river Pen. 
ſword in hand and be buried in the ruins of the ci 


ity. 
The electot᷑ generouſly complied, and ratified all the pri- 
vileges granted them by 2 ſaid new charter: but the 


bu riſon, | 


tion, in a valley on a river of the ſame name, tempted 
the dukes of Pomerania to build a caſtle here; and — 
fore ſome of them are, in ſeveral hiſtories, Riled dukes 
of Stolpe. Its river is formed by ſeveral ſtreams, which, 
meeting in the lordſhip of Butow, on the Poliſh fron- 
tier, make one channel, which runs from the ſouth- 
eaſt to the north-weſt; and, after watering this town, 
1 Winterſhagen, and Stolpmund, falls into the Baltic. 


Neuwarp is a ſmall town, on a lake in the bailiwic of 
{| Uckermunde. 


the 


gurriſon, which- was for capitulating, 
that oppoſed it; in which -ſev 


Penkum, a ſmall town between the river Rando and a 
lake, is remarkably pleaſant. 


Griffenhagen on the Oder is pleaſantly firuated, and 


gives name to z circle. 
Dam on the Plone, a river, which a little below it 
falls into a lake of the fame name. This place, ſome 


time ſince, fell to decay, but a ſteel manufactory, lately 
eſtabliſhed, has in — revived it. ” 


rghers,” inf en too High terms for the 
hoſtilities — 2 on both ſides, till 
the 26th; when they accepted the elector's terms, who, 
on. the-6th of January following, entered the town in | 
triumph. He continued their who, with 
the jadges ind miniſters, ſwore to him; and, of || Bahn, a ſmall town near the former, only remarkable 
Ne own accord, exempted their fiſhery from b for for being the feat of a provoſt. 

eight years, en condition that they ſhould rebuild their || Piritz, a town which is ſituated in a fine corn coun- 
churches ; . one him- || try, and gives name to a circle and provoſtſhip. 

ſelf. He alſo continued the univerſi e ſchools, and || The iſſe of Uſedom lies weft from that of Wollin, 
relig , as they were, The a fine train of || and is formed by the Pene, where it falls into the Baltic 
+ but wanted powder, falt, an Sond EN: along with the - fo that one of the mouths of the 
wg 1h a ſmall town fituated near the Triſchen- Haff, 


bers "for its hop- trade. 
3 17 miles 


ſouth-weſt from Gripſwald, and 31 north-weſt of Stetin, 
+ well-fortified town, taken by the elector of Branden- 


red three years after by the 

a Gln Anklam, however, was, retaken by t 
1 in 1715. It was r calies Tang R 
ſome authors will have it to 

mentioned by Tacitus, who advanced from hence to 
Elbe, and from thence to the iſland of Great Britain. 


It made a good once among the Hans Towns. It 
is advantageouſly ſituated amidſt arable lands, and 


Pruſ- 


excellent paſture, with the — of fiſhing, and 

of exporting their commodities abroad by the river Pene. 

It has four pariſh'chiarehes, and a Hy te 6 the ſe- | 
cond Sunday after the birth of our | It ſuffered 


ſeveral fires in the XIVth eentury, 


with * but 
the town was rebuilt with more beauty. 


: Paſſbwalck, antiently Pozdewalck, ftands between 


Prentzlow and Turgelow, bn the weld Sie af the river | 
through | 


Ueker, by which the inhabitants ſend their 
the Haff to the Baltic. It has two ial, and two 


"This" iv an cxccing ther of 


tention. 
Gartz n on the ſame confines, | 
one of the paſſes of Oder. It was walled in 12 


by Barnimus I. 1 1 Le has eight 


under its juriſdicti . * 
in 


ſufferer during 


was refoxted to b 
| became a place 
burg, in 676, together with Demin on the; ſame river, | 


anglim, and | biſhop of Bam 
the 2 


| iſland is about fix miles in 1 


| the number of 


| reſiſtance; but in 1637, 2000 Imperialiſts came upon it 
8 by ſurprize, and put them to the ſword ; but, finding 


| the town was built in the room of Vineta, 


W It is 2 miles I 


nh 


on the confines Rk was frequently x west >| 


K 
3 


Oder, which 'runs 2 this and Wollin, is called 


{ the Swine ; and the other, beyond Uſedom, the Pfin. 


Upon the deftruStion of Wollin the town of Uſedom 
— Daniſh and Poliſh ts, and 

trade, large,' and well 
fortified ; but ſince 1473, when El by an 


of St. accidental fire, it has been only an inconfiderable fea: 


It e chriftianity the x hing of the 


» who — of che yodility 
er were afſembled at the diet here in 1128. The 
ength, abounds with wild- 
boar, deer, and hares, and was the park where the dukes 
of Pomerania kept their game. In 1630, the Swedes, to 


3000, landed here, ns rk Þ wa. 


r countrymen were preparing to re-take it with ven- 


by | geance, they conſumed all the proviſions that were in the 
its churches, | 


Wand, and then abandoned it. Mr. Hubner, who ob- 


ſerves, that the harbour is commanded dy two forts, ſays, 
formerly 3 
large and wealthy city, but covered with an inundation, 
notwithſtanding which he fays the houſes and ſtreets are 
fall lainly ſeen in clear weather.” | 


ollin is the eaſternmoſt of the two iſlands formed by 


where — and is Le 17 the ins frm Ve 

Drurhow 

miles th 7 7 
P.. 13 Any 


1 n c 


7 
T 
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vi lightning, ith no other fortifications nd its 
1 — ö— RED running _—_— OE er 


totally demoliſhed, and has been but an inconſiderable 
town ever fince, its commerce having been transferred to 
Lubeck and Dantzic. | 

Neumark, a town in the diſtrict of Colbatz. 
Wolten and Werben are ſmall towns in the ſame diſtrict, 
the latter being a provolt's ſeat. 

Bernſtein gives name to a bailiwic, and is ſituated on 
the confines of the diſtrict of Newmark. 

Fidicho on the Oder is the laft town on the Stetin 
territory. | 

Stargard on the Ihna, 22 miles from Stetin, is a ca- 
pacious, handſome town, containing ſeveral churches, in 
one of which the Calviniſts are allowed the exerciſe of 
their religion. Here are, beſide a college, a free-ſchool, 
2 houſe of correction, various manufactories, and a con- 
ſiderable trade. In ſpeaking of this town, a. late tra- 
veller ſays, The ftreets are crowded with ſoldiery, 
and nothing is ſeen but regiments. The poſtillions who 
drove me, the friſieurs, the very peaſants, are all military 
under this government.” 

Golno, the ſeat of a provoſtſhip, and bailiwic, is ſi- 
tuated on the Ihna. 

1 is a provoſtſhip, and gives 
name to a circle. 

Trepto on the Rega has ſome manufactories, a foreign 
trade, and a ſalt ſpring near. 
Camin on the 
_— ly fairs, by which, with 

ip, and th | airs, by which, with its 
— fiſheries, n likely to Hons opulent. 
Bel or Belgart, on the ſame river, is a little 
trade, five miles ſouth-eaſt of Corlin, 


comes tl the panting of ts ante in tae pro; 
which was about the 11th century. It was 

very conſiderable, both for the number and valour of its 
inhabitants ; 3 NS 6 gen ns By won qt 
conflagrations ; particularly, in 1506, when it was quite 


other lakes, having been built in the beginning of the 
after the model of Old Stetin. 


fourteenth century 


A 


— — 


32 miles north of Stetin, is a 
It has a foundation for ladies, a | 


i | ſmall town, ſituated on a lake, from which a | 


| ſuffered 


Collin, 18 miles north eaſt of Colberg, is a very 
— *. — A dy the uſual reſidence of 
| in. It being but a league from the 
Baltic, the inhabitants can pur. export their corn, and 
import what commodities they want from abroad. The 
Friſche Haff lake is a treaſure to them, for they often, in 
the winter, bring up an hundred tun of fiſh there, at one 
draught of the net. It is not only ſurrounded with the 
tides at high-water, but has a ſtream called Neſenbach, 
which turns mills for ſeveral uſes. The adjacent coun- 
try is fruitful, and interſperſed with ſe little hills, 
on which ſtood formerly popiſſi chapels, much frequented 
by 4 x” In 1480 it was roughly treated by Bogi- 
flaus X. duke of Pomerania, for a mutiny of the inha- 
bitants. Here are a pariſh-church, and two others, one 
of which, near the caſtle, was heretuzore a nunnery: 
there is alſo a college, which has ſent forth many 
ſcholars. On St. Simon and Jude's day, in 1504, the 
town was burnt down, but ſoon rebuilt ; and in 1535, it 


much by peſtilence. Here are three annual 


| 


quod calle on the cine Braking, 13 


Aſcenſion-Day. 


y 
In it held out againſt 2 
For a that called 


riching of the town and the king of 
town came by the treaty of Munſter. 


which is a good one, though ſomewhat too narrow, 
defended by a caſtle. It was antiently 
lobrega, and was moſt confiderable tow 

to the bi of Camin, who had i : 
Stargard, wi 


mar 


2» mnacket-town, 
2 market- 


q 
F 
5 
a 
— 
2 
3 


which gives name to a bailiwic. 20, 
town, which gives name to a diſtrict; 


and N 


ceives its appellation. 
IV. SWEDISH POMERANIA. 
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: after ing 1500 houſes by bombs, and was In the ighbourhood are ſalt ſprings, which 
in 1678, aft AID 12 then, the || are not of any. utility for want of fuel. The town has a 

—— 4 — ow many ſhips belonging to it. 
= are two annual fairs on St. fames's, and All Saints 


he reſtored it, with other towns of this county, next 

„ by che treaty of St. Germains. In 1711, the 
Eng, of Poland and Denmark beſieged it in vain. In 
1715; the king of Sweden, Charles XII. arrived here 
from his long confinement in 'Turkey, after his defeat at 4 
ultowa, animated the ifon to out a vigorous 
Denmark and Pruſſia, aflifted 
8 ; | 


It enjoys great privileges, 


115 


1175 
1115 


41 


ht 


I. 


naval f 
1 
city in 
Here are 
I Thr: 
being of Elbe, in ers n 
much lar but, in | 
fide, arid | duchy 1 ; | 
reom for that commodity. 
erected at the req bu 
jection to none in ſpirituals but the pope ; and its prelate 
was primate of. all Germany till the reformation, when 
the canons, having, embraced Luther's dodtrine, choſe 
the elector of B ö ſon adminiſtrator of the 


rebeſis is an old, but important frontier town, with | 
4 caftle and bailiwic, towards Mecklenburg, fituated 
near the river Trebel, betwixt Roſtock and Gripfwald. 
About the cloſe of the 12th century, Ratibor duke of | 
Pomerania took it from the people of Rugen, and. con- | 


to that 
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are of infinite utility. Here are various manufactories !! on the river Hotheim, os Hotteim, 25 miles ſouth-weſt 

for of Magdeburg. It was made a biſhopric by Charl 
Gloves, Silk ſtockings, in 780, when the ſee was transferred hither from Ofter- 
Stuffs, Woollen ditto, wick. Hiſtorians give an account of 48 of their biſhops, 
Flannel, Linen, | —— for being me rag ſcholars. ke * I - 

; , iſhop Ramhard defeat emperor Henry V. in 

8 4 — woods of Welfo. Their 18th, Utric, was routed by 
Rib Starch, Henry the lion, duke of Brunfwic, who took and burnt 
Metal buttons, Red and yellow leather, Ke. © *9wn, with the citizens and clergy that fled to the 


Here are many plantations of mulberry-trees, for the | 
putpoſe of feeding filk-worms, and the improvement of Albert 2 up 


the filk manufaftory. The German language is ſpoken philoſopher, who being defeated by Ge- 
here in its utmoſt purity, and the manners of the inha- || 274 the cloquent, biſhop of Hildeſheim, it occaſioned a 
bitants are courteous and polite. jeſt here, T hat rhetoric was too hard for logic. Their 


Calbe on the Saole was a tolerable town previous to its || 44> Henry Julius of Brunſwic, was choſen when but 
deſtruction by fire in 1713, and in re-building it was 
conſiderably improved. = + 

Great Salze, a town only famous for two ſalt-ſprings. 
Engeln on the Bode is the capital of a lordſhip. Troſe 
on the Elbe belongs to the corporation of Great Salze. 
New Holdenſleben is fituated on the Ohre; and New- 


ſtadt, or New is a handſome town diſtinct 
from Old x 

Sudenburg, th a town of itſelf, hath been conſi- 
dered as a ſuburb burg. Elmen is famed for an 


inexhauſtible ſalt-ſpring. 8 on the Bode has two 
falt-ſprings, and 32 boiling-houſes. Wolmerſtadt on | 
the Ohre is defended by a caſtle. Schonebeck on the 
Elbe is a toll town; and Acken on the Elbe has a| 


„ the capital of a bailiwic. 
is 2 comvent under the direction of a Lutheran ab- 
bot, and fix conventuals. * has a conſi- |{ 
derable woollen n andau and Jericho are 
both tolerable towns on the Elbe. Loburg gives name to 
2 bailiwic, as does Mockern, a ſmall town belonging to 
the family of Munckhauſen. | a 
Neumarket, to the north of Halle, is in the bailiwic of 


Ghauche, near Hallis, is in the fame bailiwic, is cele- | 
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demy, where young ge 


dition. | town gives name to 2 bailiwic, as does Aſcherſleben, a 
With reſpe& to the other towns, | town on the Bode, containing a Benedictine nunnery and 


monks. 
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fied with villages, bills, dales, meadows, fields, ſtreams, || inhabitants againſt the perſecution of the chapter, and 


&c. and produces kept poſſeſſion of it on that account till 1650, when, in 
Wheat 8 purſuance of the treaties of Weſtphalia, this once im- 
Paſture NS | perial city, and one of the Hans Towns alſo, was deli- 
Wood Pu- 'vered to the elector of Brandenburg, who keeps a gar- 
Quarry-ſtones | Marble 5 riſon here. The majority of the inhabitants are prote- 
Jaſper” ' Topaes . ſtants; but the cathed » 2 noble and large, though 
Cornelians Mineral waters, &c | dark ftructure, which is faid to have been king Witti- 


| | ER 7 2 e l cind's palace, who, on his converſion, turned it into a 
It is watered by ſeveral ſtreams, particularly the Th church, is in the poſſeſſion of the Roman Catholics ; as 
and is, upon the whole, an exceeding fertlle and plen- || are likewiſe the churches of St. John, and St. Simeon, 
tiful country. nas with a large monaſtery adjoining to the latter. This 

Since Glatz became ſubje& to the king of Pruſſia, the || place is noted for a particular fort of pale beer, much 
diets have been diſcontinued. It was not conquered by in Germany, ſomewhat like: .pal 3 
the Pruſſian monarch, but ceded to him in the year || a walled. town, defended by ſome half-moons, but com- 
1742. For the government of Glatz there is a regency ; || manded by a neighbouring hill. It has two chapters, 
but an appeal, in either civil or eccleſiaſtical matters, || one of canons, and the other of eanoneſſes, into which 
lies to the courts at Berlin ; and the offices are ſubordi- | the ladies muſt make proof of their nobility to be ad- 
nate to the war and domain chambers at Breſlaw. The || mitted. _ 1 „ | 

e is German. The principal manufactures are This city was taken in the late war by the French, 
thread and cotton; but the favourite employments of || and the garriſon of 1500 men made priſoners. The. 
the inhabitants are tillage and grazing. The people in | French y and advantageouſly encamped 


ral were Roman Catholics till the country came into || themſelves near it. When prince Ferdinand of Brunſ- 


the poſſcfſon of the king of Pruſſia ; fire which be has || wie, by fome admirable firokes of eneralſhip, drew 
eſtabliſhed Lutheraniſm. The principal places are the || them from their excellent and jmpregratle ſituation ; and 
following : _ e on the iſt of Auguſt, 1759, engaged their army. The 
Glatz, the capital, is ſituated near the Neyſz, on the ailies advanced towards the centre of the French 1 
declivity of a hill. It is ſtrongly fortified, contains an || which was compoſed almoſt wholly of horſe, but K 4 
old caſtſe, which bath been much improved by the Pruſ- || flower of their cavalry who anticipated the ſhock of the 
fians, and a new one which they have lately erected; the || allies by beginning the nt. The brunt of the 
Latter is admirably fituated on a hill oppoſite to the for- || battle was almoſt whol! Stained by the Engliſh in- 
mer, with a river between them. Here are commodious || fantry and ſome corps of Hanoverians, which flood the 
barracks for the garriſon ; and the adjacent country may || reiterated charges of ſo many bodies of horſe, the 
be laid under water by means of fluices. The town || ftrength and glory of the French armies, with a reſolu- 
contains a college, two convents, ſeveral. churches, and || tion, fteadineſs, and ex ſs in their manceuvres 
enjoys a tolerable trade. From the ſummit of the old || which were never r perhaps never equalled. 
Ginde1 the whole county may be ſeen, which, as well as || They cut to pieces, or entirely routed theſe bodies. 
the town, hath been aſtoniſhingly improved fince the || Two brigades of foot attemp to ſupport them, but 
Pruſſians became poſſeſſed of it. | 


le . vani before the Engliſh infantry. Waldegrave's 

Laudec, on the Biela, contains ſome warm baths. | Kingſley's regiments diſtinguiſhed themſelves in a 

Habelſchwerdt is a walled town on the Neyſz. | particular manner this day; nor were their corimanders 

| Reinerz is an open town, remarkable for a mineral || leſs diffinguiſhed. The enemy's horſe, which compoſed 

ſpring, and its manufactures of cloth, pluſh, and paper. || their centre, being entirely diſcomfited ; and ti ir_right 
Wiſchelburg is ſurrounded by and has 2 great || having made no 


of ore e of =>. 
trade in thread and woollens, as Neurode, a little open || thing but a retreat. At this e 
wn, hath for cloth, ſtuffs, and ſnuff; and Hunſdorff, || ſent orders to lord George Sackville, who com 


a ſmall town, is remarkable for a copper-mine. the whole Britiſh, and ſeveral brigades of. German ca- 
In this « there is a high mountain, which ſerves || valry, to advance. But the orders were not ſufficien ty 
as a weather-glals to the whole country: reciſe, or they were not ſufficiently underſtood by the 
2 —— appear, | liſh commander fo that during the delay oc 
The 5 


ſwains ict when ſtorms are near; ” ey for explanations, the critical minute pa 
. amp, epan | E 
I tell th 21 2 | 

2 OD it would otherwiſe have been. The loſs of the 
— | in this action, amounted to about 7000 men, 
VE M I N D EX. Sr | 
THE principality of Minden, which was given to || of conſiderable rank. The loſs of the allies di 
the elector of Brandenburg at the treaty of M „ lies || ceed 2000, about 1200 of which were Engli 
|betwixt Oſnaburg and Schaumburg, and is 20 miles || the Engliſh had the in 
from eaſt to weſt, and 25 from nurth to ſouth. The {| were the greateſt ſ 
ſouthern parts abound with corn, and export much; Peterſhagen was a 
but „ are full of woods and hills, and have — It | 
lenty of game. | ; | church, a brewery, diſtillery 
K Minden, its capital, is a neat, well-fortified town on || caſtle. I 

the welt fide of the Weſer, zo miles eaſt of || Hanſberg 
It was made a biſhopric by Charlema and continued || ſtillery, tiiree 
ſo as ſuffragan to the archbiſhopꝑ of 
when it was ſecularized by the treaty of Munſter. 
e's time a caftle was built at the foot of its 
bridge over the Weſer; of which ſome remains, with | 
other antiquities, are yet viſible. In 1529 the reforma- || 
tion took place here with ſuch vehemence, that the | 
was obliged ity ; I 
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Ravenſburg is ſituated, 
a hill near the river Heſſel, 18 miles ſouth of aburg : 


with its ſtrong fort, on 


and here it may be proper to obſerve, that moſt of the an- 
tient ſeats of the 52 princes and nobility are thus 
ſituated upon hills, which is the reaſon that ſo many 


counties and lordſhips of Germany terminate in berg, i. e. þ ; 
1 S . A | "The principal places ate Lingen, the metropolis, 
; which ſtands on the river Ems, mage #1 


A hill ; as the reaſon why ſo many of its towns end in 
burg, or borch, is, becauſe both theſe monoſyllables ſig- 
nify a town. The following are the principal places : 

ilevelt, or Bielfeldt, formerly a Hans town, 10 miles 
ſouth-eaſt of PR at — Sn A wa, 
and defended by the impregnable fort of Sparenburg. It 
made a — — againſt the French, when they 
attacked it from a neighbouring hill with granados and 
fire-balls; for the covered their houſes with 
webs of linen (their chief manufacture) dipped in milk, 
which prevented their doing much d Their linen 
is bleached on the adjacent hills where it is watched by 
boys, who, on the approach of travellers in the night- 
time, make a hideous how]. The town lies in the road 
from Minden to Munſter. 


Hervoden, or Herfurt, is a town pleaſantly ſituated, | 


and famed for the manufacture of linen, 22 miles ſouth- 


eaſt from Ofnaburg. It is a 41 place, and di- 
vided into three parts, called the Old Town, the New 


Town, and Radewich, by the rivers Elſa, Aa, and 


Werne. It was an imperial city, but it is ill 
built, and chiefly noted for a famous nunnery founded in 


$32, the abbeſs bf which formerly held this city in ſub- | 


ion, till Anne counteſs of Limburg, and abbeſs of 
| ap. South gave up the city to William duke of Ju- 


liers, in the 1547. The eſtate belonging to it was 
1 and converted in the year 790 to the 


uſe of a friers eonvent, where this abbey now ſtands. 
It embraced the reformation about two centuries ago, and 
perhaps the only one of its kind in Europe, becauſe the 
{ and all the nuns are Calvinifts. One abbeſs was 
tearned princeſs Elizabeth, of the Palatine family, 
fter to the princeſs Sophia of Hanover, whoſe literary 
lence with M. Deſcartes that great man has 
in his works, which ſhew that ſhe was the mi- 


11 of this city, as alſo another nun- 
on a hill near the town, which is a ſort of nurſery 
the where g ladies are taught 
It was in the year 1101, and 
all the officers that belong to collegiate 
otherwiſe ſubject to the abbeſs of Hervo- 


on the Weſer, 20 miles ſouth-eaſt of 
8 


other ſmall town, Famed likewiſe for its linen manufac- 
tory, and alſo for a mineral ſpring. 
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Ua fertile foil; and produces 


SI — 


the magazine's taking 
| each 
| fands about this place keep the air dry, 42 from 


th, 


| ſouth, Zutphen on the north, Gelderland 


of her ſex : there belong conſiderable eftates to it |] 


iate direction of a deaconeſs, with a2 


Proc by = paige Agony The caftle is] 
1 
ver 


conſiderable linen trade is carried on; and Bunde is an- caſtle; but the public churches 


virtue of an agreement 


plenty of pit- coal and flone; 


| Calviniſin is the eſtabliſhed religion, but here are many 


Lutherans and Roman Catholics: On the death of 
William king of England, the whole country was ſiezed 
by the king of Pruſſia, and incorporated with Tecklen- 
b 


10 miles fouth of Mep- 
5 north of Munſter. It came to William 
range by his lady the heireſs. The Ems here 
broad, and large veſſels that get into the ſea 


pen, and 
prince of 


is 
2 It once had a caſtle, and other fortifica- 


tions; but the former was blown up many years 
fire ; and of the latter 3 
remain its ditch, and a drawbridge at The 


s. King William erected an acad here, beſides 
which he founded five places in a Latin ſchool for poot 
ſcholars, and did every thing he could to promote the 


Proteſtant religion in this country, which was at that 


time entirely Popiſh ; but the profeſſors of it were obliged 
to have their marriages and baptiſms in the Proteſtant 
church ; and a prieſt could. not lie here one night 
out leave from the magiſtrates, as a puniſhment for the 
revolt whereto they excited the people about the year 
1674, which was ſuppreſſed by the prince of Orange in 
perſon. There is a library at the academy, together 


with 1 -hou 
Rheda is a ſmall town, with a caſtle near the Ems ; and 
Ibbenbukren is an inconſiderable town, but near it are 
quarries of ſtone, and ſeveral coal-pits. 
1 CLEV. ES 


THE duchy of Cleves is bounded by Juliers on 


&c. 
are cut as a ſecurity againſt and the coun- 


try abounds in 


Corn, Game, 
Fruits, Fiſh, 
Horſes. 


Cleves, the metropolis, 55 miles weſt from Munſter. 
It has its name from its ſituation for moſt part among 
cliffs, and on the declivity of a hill, between the Rhine 
and the Maeſe, in one of the ſineſt countries of Germany. 
It is thought, by Cluverius, and others, to have been the 
antient — Ulpia Trajana; and over the fouth gat 


of the town there is an inſcription, denoting, that Ju- 
lus Czfar founded a caftle here; that Augu i 


led, having ſeveral fine houſes 
belonging to perſons of quality ; but thoſe of the ordi- 
arge, and charm- 
ſeated on the top of a hill, but i „and not 


Prom an antient Gothic ſtructu 
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pleaſant ponds, canals, fine water-works, 
Above them lies the high hill of — 
may be ſeen Utrecht, though 5a. miles oft, 
other cities and great towns, 12 of which 
through ſo many walks cut in the woods. The prince's 
houſe ſtands in a wood on the eaſt ſide, and, among 
other rarities, has a noble collection of old Roman urns, 
and divers other monuments of antiquity. Beſides the 
church, a 22 of Capuchins, and another of 
ranciſcans, are the only public buildings in the city. 
On the road, two leagues from this city, there is the 
palace of Moiland, where the king of Pruſſia reſided in 
1734, as he returned from the imperial army on the 
Rhine ; and from hence to Santen, which is ſive leagues, 
there is one continued range of walks. 

Craneburg is a ſmall town with a Roman Catholic 
collegiate church ; Gennep a ſmall town on the Niers ; 
Udema a little village pleaſantly ſituated, and Gock a 
town which formerly belonged to Guelders, but in 1473 
Was i rated with Cleves. 
Emmerick, or Embrick, is a 


PK -v 
| "M 
from whence 
with near 40 


rich, beautiful 
town, pleaſantly ſituated on the eaſt of the Rhine, 
four miles eaſt of Cleve. It is very antient, one of the 


Hans Towns, and has a pretty 

merly poſſeſſed by the Dutch, but, on the 
ſuaſion, it to the duke of Cleves in 1600, 
on condition that the Spaniards ſhould reſtore Rhinberg 
to the elector of Cologne) which they not performing, 
the Dutch re- poſſeſſed it, and fortified this and ſeveral 


s per- 


other towns of the duchy as a frontier againſt the Spani- | 


ards : but they 
Branden 


reſtored them to the elector of 


674 to the elector, who had it to 
inſt it, in the Rhine, there is a 

ifland, at the corner of which, next to the town, 
there was a fort, which commanded the river. The go- 
vernor and magiſtrates, and many of the burghers, are 
Calviniſts, and have a church here; but the reſt are poſ- 


ſefled by the papiſts according to 
Rees, nine nfles b her, on the Gme fide of the Rhine, | 


andchiratoat es! Cram, wes > fodfet wan, xe) 


taken and reſtored by the French in the fame manner as 
Emmerick, but lately diſmantled. The Proteftants have 
a church here, where they have 


preferved an excellent 


time the reſidence of Julius Czſar. The place is much 
but has a great church, like a cathedral, with 
ine altars, and. the goſpel hiftory carved exquiſitely 


> B'S 


5 


jeſts ſay, a MS. * St. Paul's own hand. The town 
but has no forti 
proviſional 


| 


f 
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s. 


families of Brandenburg and N 5 
a ſmall town on the Rhine, oppoſite to the 
of the Lippe; Dinſiaken a little village in the 
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on the river Men, 
miles ſouth-eaſt of the latter, and north-weſt of the 
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good trade. It was for- | 


burg. It was taken by the French in 1672, but | 


timber ; fine altars, abundance of reliques, and, as | 


cations. This was the place | 
treaty was made in 1614, for the || 
iti the ſucceſſion of Juliers, Berg, and Cleves, || 
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the road, 1 de to Frederick William, 
elector of Brandenburg, for accepting their great collee · 
tion of M S8. in 1650, inſtead of turning them out, and ſe- 
cularizing their revenues. 

Weſel, called Nether Weſel, to diſtinguiſh it from 


Upper Weſel, in the electorate of Treves, ſtands on the 
eaſt fide of the Rhine, near the mouth of the river Lippe, 
to miles eaſt of Santen, and 18 ſouth-eaſt of Cleves. iz 
was formerly a Hans Town, and alſo Imperial, but ex- 
empted, by the dukes of Cleves, from the contributions 
paid by thoſe towns to the military cheſt of the empire, 
according to the Matricula. It is not only the largeſt 
and beſt. built town of the duchy, but populous, and well 
ſeated for trade. It rich by the concourſe of mer- 
chants who fled hither from the perſecution in the Spa- 
niſh Netherlands, and was garriſoned by the Dutch, to 
whom it was the elector of Brandenburg, 
but taken and plundered by the French in 1672, when 
they alſo exacted heavy contributions from the inhabi- 
tants, which forced many of them to retire; but it was 
reſtored in 1674 to the elector, after the French had diſ- 
mantled it. Though the place ſubmits to the king of 
Pruſſia as its ſovereign, it is | meg by its own laws. 
Both the town and its two ſuburbs are full of ſoldiers, 
and well fortified, after the modern way, with baſtions, 
half moons, and ditches; and in the middle of the 
courtins there are galleries which run into the ditch, 
and have ſeparate places for the men and women in caſe 
of 2 As the place has been fortifying almoſt ever 
ſince the acceſſion of the late king of Pruffia, it may well 
be reckoned one of the ftro towns in Europe. 
has a citadel towards the Rhine, a ſmall harbour 
for veſſels that trade on that river, an arſenal well ftored 
with all neceſſaries for defence or deſtruction, and feve- 
ral churches and monaſteries. The porch of the 
church is remarkable for the birth of Peregrine Berti 
(afterwards earl of Lindſey), whoſe mother, the ducheſs 
dowager of Suffolk, and Mr. Bertie, her huſband, being 
fred 26 Hy — — Mary's 7 
were reduced to ſuch difficulties here, becauſe 


perſecution, 

they durſt 
not make themſelves known, that they could not get any 
better accommodation. There is an hoſpital in this 
town, founded and richly endowed by a chancellor of 
this duchy and his ſon, for the aged and decrepid. The 
country from hence to Duiſbourg is a plain and a gravelly 


| ſoil. 


Lobith is a ſmall! town on the Rhine, with a toll 
houſe; and Eltenburg is a little town near the Rhine, 
with an Imperial foundation for ladies. 

Deuſburg on the Roer is 31 miles ſouth of Cleves. 
was formerly an Imperia] city, and one of the Hans 
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wies, and ſubject to the Ring of Pruſſia. It is thought 
to have its name from being the antient boundary be- 
tween. Germany and Gallia Belgica. It lies weft from 
the duch of Weſtphalia, north from that of Berg, and 
ſouth-eaſt from Cleves. | 

This country in itſelf is fertile and rich, as it yields 


Grain, | Flax, 
Pulſe, Hemp, 
Fruit, Wood, 
Coals Iron, 
Lead, Copper, 
Silver, Stone, 
Salt, Cattle, 
Game, Fiſh, &c. 


The principal manufactures are in iron and ſteel; 


people of all perſuaſions are tolerated here, and the go- 
vernment is inveſted in the ſame colleges as that of Cleves. 
The principal places are as follow : 

Hamm, the capital of the county, on the river Lippe, 
55 miles north-eaſt of Cologne, was antiently one of the 
Hans towns ; but though the adjacent country abounds 
with corn, hemp, and it is a poor place, that ſub- 
fiſts chiefly by lodging travellers between Brandenburg, 
&c. and the Netherlands. It was taken by the French 


in 1673, but reſtored next year to the of Bran- 
denbu 


rg. 
5 — on the Zeſick; Schwerte, on the Roer; and 
Weſthoven, which was formerly an Imperial borough, 


are all very pleaſant, but at the ſame time very inconſi- 


derable towns. 


Syberg has a church ſeated on a rock where a caſtle be- | 


longing to the Saxons formerly ſtood. 
Soeft, . 


Plettenberg on the Elſe is remarkable for the ſtone 
quarries in its neighbourhood, and has ſome iron 
woollen manufactories. | 

Schwelm, a trading town, with a Latin ſchool, a foun- 
dation for Proteſtant and Roman Catholic ladies, a Lu- 
| — Calviniſt, and Popiſh church, and a medicinal 

pring, 2 "RO 

Hattingen on the Roer has a Latin ſchool; Blanken- 
ſtein, on the ſame river, a decayed caſtle ; Caſtiop, a Ro- 
man Catholic, Lutheran, and Calvinift church ; Nien- 
rade on the Lenne is ſurrounded by mountains ; Bockuna 
is ſituated in a very fruitful foil; and Limdenſcheid has 
a Latin ſchool, ſome trade in iron and wire. c 
| Herdicke on the Roer has a free ſecular foundation for 
| Roman Catholic and Proteſtant ladies, and a Lutheran, 
Calviniſt, and Roman Catholic church. | 

Iſerlon, or Lon, is a tolerable town, containing three 
Lutheran, one Calviniſt, and one Roman Catholic 
church. It has ſome trade, and its manufactures: are of 
filk, braſs, iron, and wool. 5 3 

Dortmund, 26 miles weſt of Soeſt, and 37 north of 
Cologne, was one of the Hans towns, and reckoned the 
capital of the county of Mark, as it was of its bailiwic, 
which the lords of it fold to the inhabitants : whereupon, 
with the emperor's conſent, they took the title of an 
imperial city, which the elector of Brandenburg took 
away. The eſtabliſhment here is Lutheran. Though 
it is a ſmall place, it is rich and populous, having a 
pretty good trade, and communication with the Rhine, 
| by its river Empſer, almoſt in the middle betwecn the 
| rivers Lippe and the Roer, ſcarce fix miles from both. 
| It has an univerſity, which was erected in 154 | 
| Unna, which was another of the Hans towns, and 


„ i 


or Souſt, on the river Arſe, 12 miles eaſt of || now ſubject, with the above, to the houſe of Branden- 


Hamm. It is a populous city, ſeated in the neck of this 
county, which into Weſtphalia ; of which cirele, 
ſome reckon it the largeſt city, except Munſter. It is 
fortified with a double wall, whereon are 3o watch towers, 


and a large deep ditch. It has 14 pariſhes, and many 


churches, beſides chapels, one of which is collegiate, 
_ under the juriſdiction of the 2 of 5 — 
t has many privil particularly the liber unt- 
ing and Kill — in any of — coun- 
ties. It has alſo a court of judicature within itſelf, from 
which there lies no — —— to the chamber of 
Wetzlar. It has as many gates as pariſhes, but it is in 


ſo ruinous a ſtate, that very few of the ftreets are paved. || 
It was taken and plundered in 1622 by Chriſtian duke | 


of Brunſwic, who is ſaid to have then carried off, among 
other booty, the twelve apoſtles in maſſy filver. It has 
ſuffered much at fi times by war and fire, ſo that it 
is a very poor place. are ſeveral convents, and a 
famous nunnery in particular, called Paradiſe. The Lu- 
therans poſſeſs two of the pariſh churches, and a nun- 
nery, which, like other Proteſtant nunneries in Ger- 


many, is a fort of free boarding-ſchool, raiſed on the | 


antient popiſh eſtabliſhments, where ladies, ge- 
nerally of the beſt families, are al. ſame 1 
their lives in them, but take neither the vow, nor the 
habit; nor are they tied down to many rules. I 
pretend here to an antient body of laws, called Jus Soa- 
tenſe, which is allowed y to have been the foun- 
dation of that antient body of laws now called Jus Lube- 
cenſe, after having received conſiderable impr 

from the Saxon laws, and from thoſe of Wiſby. 


Lipſtadt is a conſiderable town on the river Lippe, 


from which it derives its name. 


Hohen-Limbourg a borough an the Lenne, is a fief of 


the county of Mark, and under the protection of the 
r 

oerde on the Emſcher, is a ſmall town defended | 
an old caſtle, and containing a Lutheran and Calvini 


church. The inhabitants are chiefly employed in nail | 


making, and near the town there is a free ſecular foun- 
dation for an abbelis, 

tant and part! 

mandery 


Ha on ; i 
manufacture of cloth. The inhabitants likewiſe 
ſword-blades, i 


1 . 


knives, 
In the diſtrict are found two 


> l 

* 

98383 
. 


2 ee 


' hammers, charcoal,; &c. | | 
forts. of alabaſter, via. white |} 


burg, ſtands in a large plain, 14 miles eaſt of Dortmund. 
It is not ſo large as „ though a place of ſuch trade, 
(before the wars betwixt the families of Brandenburg and 
Newburg, about the ſucceffion to the duchy of Cleves) 
that it was reckoned one of the richeſt cities of Lower 
„ + TDI BO but being | 
tana is populous, | ing ſurrounded by 
mountains on all ſides, there is but little arable — 
near, ſo that the inhabitants are ſupplied with grain 
from other places. It has a Lutheran and Calviniſt 
church, a caſtle on a high rock, and ſome trade in iron 
XIV. EAST FRIESLAND. 
EAST FRIESLAND, otherwiſe called the earldom 
of Embden, has the German ocean on the north; the 
gulf Dollert, with the mouth of the river Ems, on the 
| welt, which parts it from the province of Groningen ; 
| the biſhopric of Munſter on the ſouth ; and the county 
| of Oldenburg on the caſt. Count Emmo II. eſtabliſhed 
the Augſburg confeſſion here. He was ſucceeded by his 
ſon Rodolphus Chriſtianus, who being a zealous Lu- 
| theran, and falling into a controverſy, on that and. ſome 
other accounts, with the citizens of Embden, who were 
| Calviniſts, they diſpoſſeſſed him in 1595, wherein they 


— — ACE 


They || were affiſted by the fates general of the United Provinces, 


under whoſe protection they put themſelves; and in 1606 
2 peace was concluded at Delfzyl, between that city and 
the count, by the interceſſion of James I. of b 

| The emperor Charles VI. the laſt count of Eaſt- 
Friefland, dying without iflue, the king of Pruſſia 
— Dd eco. | 

is thick and moiſt, the country low -and 


— 


7 
＋ 


marſhy, inundations frequent and dangerous; but 
the paſtures are rich and fertile. Here are abundance of 
borſes, ſheep, horned cattle, &c. and plenty of meat, 
| Peale pail, Ac. Ihe. gems 2322 kes 
are ſignally ſerviceable to country, which, however, 
— 2 corn; but beſides what we haue al- 
| on, fiſh, 

ild and U pro- 
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The princi laces are, 

Embden, —— on the north ſide of the Ems, 
and on the bay called Dollart, 24 miles diſtant from 
Groningen to the north-eaſt, and 55 from Bremen to the 
ſouth-weſt. It is a rich, large, and populous city, for- 
tified towards the land by a double ditch; regular bul- 
warks, and baſtions z and on the ſouth by a ſtrong wall, 
and the river. The iſland Neſſa, which lies in the Dol- 
lert bay, over-againſt this city, makes the harbour as 
large and convenient as any on the German coaſt. They 
have alſo artificial canals, by which they can bring large 
veſſcls into the heart of the town ; and by opening their 
fluices they can lay the neighbouring country under 
water, and make the town inacceſſible. Their houſes 
are — neat and high, and the town-hall very mag- 
nificent. They are very ious, ar 
to trade, zealous aſſerters of their liberties, and excellent 
ſoldiers. They make proviſion for their poor, and 
allow freedom of ip to all but Papiſts. In 1750 
the king of Pruſſia eſtabliſhed an Eaſt-India company 
here. Fe is divided into three the Old Town, the 
Faldern, and the Suburbs. moſt remarkable build- 
ings are the town-houſe, li , and cathedral church. 

orden is ſituated on a little gulph, about 15 miles 


diſtant from Embden to the north. It is a pleafant, || 
well-built, and populous town, but not walled in; and || 
its harbour is not deep enough to receive ſhips of any 


ich. about 10 miles from Embden to the north- 


Jemgum is an 
the Ems ; Hoge a town that 
inhabited town, on the Leda, with a 


to defend it. 


„ EA. 


| 


induſtrious, and much addicted 


— 


gives name to a diſtrict ; | 


— 1 Gretſyhl is a bo- 
h town, fituated on the ocean, with a ſtrong 


c —_ —— 
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north; Cologn upon the eaſt ; the palatinate on the 


ſouth z and the Netherlands on the being 60 miles 
long and 30 broad, abounding in corn, paſture — Sg 
and good neat cattle, and — breed of horſes ; 
the ſoil alſo produces woad, or wad for dying, 

Juliers, or Gulick; the capital city, antiently called 


| Juliacum, and; according to tradition, built by Julius 


Czfar, ſituated on the river Roer, 25 miles weſt of Co- 
logn, in ſix deg; of eaſt long. and $1 north lat: is a little 
fortified town, defended by a in which was the 
palace of the antient dukes. 

The other towns, or rather villages; are fo 
rrifling as not to be worthy of mention. OP 


XVII. TACKLENBURGOG. 


THE county of Tacklenburg lies eaſt from Lingen, 
and weſt from Oſnaburg, and is about 30 miles long, 
and 10 broad ; its antient counts had Jarge dominions, 
now patcelled out to others. In 1560 it fel] to the counts 
of Benthem, and ſince to the king of Pruſſia. 

Its capital of the ſame name, 10 miles weſt of Oſna- 
burg, and 23 north of Munſter, has a ftrong eaſtle and 
a fort. 


STEW GO TL DD = 
THAT part of Gelderland in the Netherlands, 


which is called the High Quarter, or Upper Gelderland, 
has Dutch Brabant, and part of the biſhopric of Liege, 


on the weſt ; part of the duchy of Cleves on the north; 
| part of the ſame duchy, and of the electorate of Cologne, 


on the eaſt; and part of the duchy of Gulick on the 
ſouth : ſo that it is entirely divided from Dutch Gelder- 
land. Its greateſt length from ſouth to north is about 35 
— its breadth is unequal, and about 24 miles where 

This country continued in the of the Spa- 
niards after the commonwealth of the United Provinces 
was fettled ; but was conquered by the allies, 


T 


Eſens, about 14 miles diftant from Aurich towards || late war, occaſioned by the death of king Charles FL. of 
the north, and 25 from Embden to the north-eaſt, ſtands Spain, about his ſucceſſion. The king of Pruſſia, for 
on 2 river of the fame name, which a little below falls || whom it is very conveniently fituated, laid Claim to it: 

into the ſea. | | and, by the treaty of Utrecht, it was ed, that he 
ſhould keep the city of Gelder, the preſectorſhips, 

towns, „ fiets, lands, quit and other rents, in 

barony, [| that part of the high quarter of Gelderland, which he 

which, | was actually in poſſeſſion of, which was yielded to him, 
Eaſt Fri his heirs and ſucceſſors, of either ſex, for ever; together 


XV. 


of the houſe of Lippe. 


| the 


5 

[If from Venlo towards the north. It ſtands in a 
bs, forms an iſland in which this city is 
WO It 
f of marſhes, and is ſo well fortified 


with the country of Keſſel, and the bailiwic of Kri 
beck. By the forries treaty, concluded at Antwerp in 
1715, the 4 gave up | 


Gelder, | 
miles diftant from Cleves to the fouth, and 
| plain, 


the river Niers, which, dividing itſelf 


receives the Niers into its trenches, lies 
thed beſid 


' reckonet? one of the ſtrongeſt places 
It has an antient caſtle, former 


the f< * 
nors, and is fuppoſed to have been built b the 
firſt lord of this wigs ye baby, bag 


4 


17 7 
2711 


in 1637, 1639, 


exchange for the principality' of Orange, 
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| to which he 
had a right, as heir to king William III. and which the 
French king had ſeized upon. £ <> beard 
Keflel, a large borough, with a fine caftle, is the capi- 
fal of a country, or ddt, which was yielded to the 
king of Pruſſia by the of Utrecht. This borough 
lies on the Maes, about 13 miles diſtant from Gelder to 
the ſouth. It is ſuppoſed to be the Caſtellum Menapio- 
rum, mentioned by Ptolemy, and the capital of the peo- 
ple called Menapii. 


Stralen is about four miles diſtant from Gelder towards | 
the ſouth. It was formerly fortified ; but the French 
having taken it in 1672, demoliſhed its fortifications. | 
It belongs now to the king of Pruſſia, and is the capital 


of a ſmall territory. Near it lies the pings of Zant, 
ſuppoſed to be Antonine's Sablones, or Sabulones. 
Wachtendonck ſtands on the little river Niers, five 
miles above Gelder to the eaſt ; it 'is well fortified, but 
its chief ſtrength conſiſts in the marſhes that ſurround it, 
and in its ditches, filled with the waters of the Niers. 
In the beginning of the wars in the Low Countries, it 


was taken by Lewis count of Naſſau, brother to the | 


| 


F 


prince of Orange, in an hard winter, by marching ſome 
troops over the ice, which the garriſon had neglected to 
break. In 1588 it was furiouſly battered by count Manſ- 
field, general of the Spaniards; and it is obſerved, that 
bombs were uſed, for the firſt time, at this fiege : not- 
withſtanding which, the beſieged defended themſelves fo 


r 9 
the governor, juſt as it was upon point of being 
relieved. Exp | 

Mx. NEUFCHATEL. 
THE principality of Neufchatel is bounded by the 
biſhopric of Baſil, — the territory of Biel, towards the 
north, by the lake of Neuchatel towards the eaſt, by 


Burgundy on the weſt ; being about twelve leagues in 
len from north to ſouth, fix in breadth from eaſt 


* 


| from the Car 


| bravely, that the Spaniards were going to retire after three || 
© — ed to them dy 


; 


| rights, while they were under the dominion of popifh 
princes. T he counts of Neufchatel were formerly allied 


to the cantons of Bern, Lucern, Soleure, and Friburg; 
but ſince the inveſtiture of the king of Pruſa, the po- 
piſh ſtates, do not ſeem fond of renewing the alliance, 
and may be looked upon now as allied only to Bern. 

Landeron, fituated near the lake of Biel, is remark- 
able for the ſtrength of its ſituation, and a noble caſtic, 
the reſidence of the prince. Ki 


nnn 
As ſome parts of Silefia have been ceded to the king 


| of Pruſſia, and others have been ſeized upon by him at, 
| various times, and under different pretences, he now poſ- 


ſeſſes the principal places in the whole; it may there- 
fore, with great propriety, be deemed a Pruſſian province, 
and as ſuch deſcribed in this place. Le Es 

The duchy of Sileſia extends on both fides of the Oder 
pathian mountains, where it riſes, to the 


| borders of Brandenburg. It is ſeparated from Bohemia 


and Moravia on the ſouth-weſt and ſouth; by the moun- 
tains called Riſſenbergen, and bounded by Poland on the 
eaſt ; Luſatia and part of Bohemia on the weſt; Bran- 
denburg on the north, and Hungary on the ſouth. | 
From north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt it is about 225 miles, 
and about 100 where broadeſt ; but it is much contracted 
at both ends. # : 
On the fide next to Bohemia there are many barren 
mountains, but the reſt of the country is ſoil, 
abounding with corn, wine, ſweet cane, or Gal 
madder, and flax: and on the mountains which divide 
this duchy from Moravia, there are mines of filver, the 


| richeſt in Germany, which were mortgaged by the em- 


peror Charles VI. upon the advance of money from Great 
Britain, &c. by the title of the Sileſian loans, at five and 
ſeven per cent. There are others of copper, lead, iron, 


| quickfilver, falt, ſalt-petre, and chalk. 
the canton of Bern on the ſouth, and by Frapche Comprte || 


The chief mountains are, 1. J „or the Sile- 
fian Weathercock, fo called becauſe the neighbouring 
people prognofticate what weather will enſue from the 

unce of its ſummit. Here are the ruins of an old 
caitle, demoliſhed by the citizens of Breſlaw, becauſe it 
was a ſhelter for robbers. From this hill they dig a fine 


| dark greeniſh marble. 2. Gratzberg, or Gradiſberg, on 


which duke Frederic built a caſtle, now a watch- tower. 
3. Spitiberg, with a beacon near the former. 4. Geor- 
erg, in the duchy of Schweidnitz, famous for the 
erra Sigillata firſt ditcovered by Montanus, an eminent 


| phyſician and chymiſt, who wrote a Latin treatiſe on its 


they || virtues. 


is of the 
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alſo have cattle, and its foreſts. veniſon, with all the wild 
and tame beaſts and fowl that are in any part of = 


The chief river is he Oler, which iihs ne = won 


: 
: 
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: 
: 
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4 


Rodolph II. in 1609, but Ferdinand IT. repealed their ||and well endowed. Here are likewiſe ſeveral good public 


Charter, and very much reſtrained the exereiſe of their re- libraries, twa,armories, a college of phyſicians, 3 2 


In this principality are many other towns and villages, 


deſcription. Indeed it may not be improper to mention, 
themſelves for their political and military talents, learn- || that at the village of Leuthen, in 1757, the Pruſſians 
ing, wit, &c. but the lower claſs of people are in general || obtained a ſignal victory over the Auſtrians. 3 
ry dull and _ « They have, ſays an excellent || 2. The principality of Brieg is one of the la and 
more of n moſt fruitful in all Sileſia, it is watered by the Oder and 


and their parts are more ſolid than ſhining. | Olau, and yields 

©" Silefia is divided into Upper and Lower, and theſe are 3 Madd 
again ſubdivided into principalities and lordſhips. Both Paſt Oak 

the property and juriſdiction of ſome of theſe 2 Tobacco Pine 
>< Beech | Stoney kee. 


It is an immediate principality, and beſides many ſmall 
| towns, villages; hamlets, &c. contains fix which give 
name to as many circles, viz. _ 
Brieg, its capital, ſtands on the Oder, over which it 
has a bridge above Breſlaw, and below Oppelen, 16 
miles ſouth-eaft from the former, and 17 north-weſt from 
| the latter. It is one of the handſomeſt towns in Sileſia, 
is well-fortified, and has a college, where the profeſſors 
are Lutherans ;z and. an. academy, where the nobility 
learn their exerciſes. The ſtreets are uniform, the houſes 
enerally of ſtone; and St. Nicolas's church is a high, 
tely, old fabrick, with two towers. Moſt of it, e. 
eept the public buildings, was burnt by the Huſſites in 
J 1428, and, in 1740, the king of Pruſſia obtained a vic- 
| Þ tory over the Auſtrians at a little village called Molwitz, 
I near this place. e pgs | 1 
Olau, fituated on a river ſo called, gives name to a 
circle, is defended by a caftle, contains a copper flatting- 
mill, and is celebrated for the quantity of tobacco raiſed 
in its neighbourhood. 1 Or 
Strehlen, a walled. town on the Olaw, givi 


4 * 


LOWER SILESIA, 
' LOWER Sileſia is divided into 


A ” ** 


mandery belon 
3. The principal 
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[that ie the hours. It is beaucifh i 
i befides its churches ; and has an 


and that remark- 


*. 
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but none ſufficiently conſiderable to merit a particular 
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Bober and Zeider, having a flouriſhing linen trade, and 
giving name to a circle, in which is the Ciſter- 
cian abhey of Griffau, richly endowed. The abbot is 


vicar general of Sileſia; and wears a mitre. 
Reichenbach, on the Peil, is a fmall town, with 
manufactures of fuſtian, canvas, and linen, a comman- 
dery of the order of St. John, and a prior, dedicated to 
St. Barbara; and Balkenhayn is a ſmall town with a 


caſtle near it. 

4. The pri polity of Jawer or Jauer has Bohemia 
on the ſouth, Upper Luſatia on the weſt, the duchies of 

and Glogaw on the north, and thoſe of Lignitz 

and Schweidnitz on the eaſt. The river Bober, which 
riſes in it, runs through it from north to fouth. 

Jawer, its capital, Fies in a pleaſant valley, and a 
air, near the rocky mountains which divide Sileſia from 
Bohemia, 10 miles ſouth of Lignitz, and 27 weſt of 
Breflaw. It is not ſo big as Schweidnitz, but 
walls, with high ramparts, and deep ditches. It has a 
fair pariſh-church, with a convent of Bernardines, and 


| 
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and church, the Ciſtercian abbey of Leubus, a palace, 
d ſchool. F * 


Winzin, a ſmall*town, containing a Roman Catholic 
church and a ſchool. en 
open town; Steinau, on the Oder, 


__ A mon 
remarkable for its cloth manufaQtory ; Ratzen, on the 
Bartſch, celebrated for its two mineral ſprings; and 
Herrenſtadt, on the fame river, which had a Roman 
Catholic and Lutheran church till 1739, when the 
whole was burnt down by the Auftrians. | 


7. The principality of Glogaw is the in Lower 
— the Oder; tor. ply read 
wood, has ſeveral 


Sileſia. It is watered by 
yields abundance of corn, wine and 
woollen manufactories, and is divided into fix , to 
which the following towns give name. | 
Glogaw, the capital, has the epithet of Great to 
diftinguiſh it from another town of the fame name in 
Upper Sileſia. It is the ſeat of ſeveral courts, offices, 
has a — a Lutheran, a Calvinift, and 
man Catholic 


a great citadel, in which refides the bailiff or lieutenant 
of both the duchies of Jawer and Schweidnitz. There | 
is a fine town-houſe in the middle of a | uare of 
houſes, built with galleries for people to walk > 
ſuffered much by the civil wars in 1648, when the | 
church was burnt down, but has been fince rebuilt in a 
| ſtately manner. | 
unzlaw, a ſmall town on the Bober, gives name to 
a circle, and is noted for a beautiful brown earthen ware, 
and an excellent quick ſpring of a mineral nature. 
wenberg, on the » gives name to a circle, 
contains a Franciſcan convent, with a comman my of 
the order of St. John and a Lutheran oratory ; a darkiſh 
kind of amber is found here ; and within the circle is a 


| one of the handſomeſt, 1 


Hirochberg is argeſt, and 
moſt thriving towns in Sileſia, ſituated at the conflux of 
the Bober and Zaken. It has a large trade, a great 
bleachery, and a capital linen man ; and in the 


filk damaſks, &c. 


ity of Lignitz is capacious, fertile, | 
ſeveral rivers, the chief of which is 


z 
' 


£ 


> 


| Oppa. The principal 


and in its circle is a lake, the fiſhery of which Is farmed 
out and brings a conſiderable ſum annually. 

Gurau, which in 1759 was burnt by the Ruſfians ; 
Sprottau, at the conflux of the Sprotte and Bober, is re- 
markable for its iron works ; Grunberg, famous for its 
vineyards ; Schuibus, on the Schwemme, important on 
account of its cloth man and ſtrong caſtle ; and 
Treyſtadt, remarkable for a c a convent, a Luthe- 
ran and Roman Catholic church, a cloth manu | 


and a millſtone quarry, which belongs ſolely to the king. 

8. The 3 — remarkable for its 
northern diſtricts, being more fertile than the ſouthern. 
In ſome of it is cultivated, and it is wa- 
tered by the Olaw, the Neyſze, the Billaw, and the 
places are, 


circle, to which the town gives name, are mines of iron | 


| of its houſes are very 
|2 good wall, and a ditch 


Ottmachaw, on the Neyſae, where the biſhog has 3 
palace and a court of regency. . 8 


ing fine ſtreets and pub 


Grotkaw is eight miles n 
and 18 Qppelen. It is 
houſes moſtly af timber ; by 
the churc wwn-hall, are of 
| gates and with 2 triple ditch. 
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tainous, notwithſtanding which it yields abundance of 
grain, flax, hemp, wood, hops, cattle, ſheep, &c. It 
1s watered by the Neyſze and Olaw, and contains 
Munſterberg, the capital, 20 miles north-eaſt of 
Glatz, and 30 ſouth-ecaft of Schweidnitz : it ſtands in a | 
fruitful plain at the head of the river Olaw, which falls 
into the Oder at Breſlaw, 32 miles to the ſouth. ' It 
takes its name from a monaſtery built here by the emperor 


I. who founded the city; but has nothing remark- 


able, except its old caſtle, which is a ſtrong fortreſs; the | 
ſchool, and a handſome town-houſe. | 
— Henrichau only remarkable for a Ciſtercian abbey ; 

Frankenftein on the Pauſo, which contains a palace, a 
convent, two churches, a Ciſtercian abbey, ſeveral 
offices, courts, &c. and Wartha, a little town on the 
Neyſze, which has a well-endowed priory. 4 

12. The principality of Trachenberg abounds in 
grain, cattle, and timber; but contains only Trachenbery, | 
2 ſmall town on the Barth, and Praſnitz, an inconſiderable 
town, which however contains a palace. * 


13. The principality of Carolath is tolerably 
but contains onl and Beuthen, which are both 
very incoakderabls towns, fituated on the Oder. 


14. The lordſhip of Wartenberg contains onl War- 
tenberg, a ſmall town with a palace, a Roman 
and Lutheran church, and a Calviniſt meeting-houſe. 


15. The lordſhip of Militſh is only remarkable for its | 


large foreſts, which are the property of the king, and for 


one town of the ſame name, which is ſituated on the | 


by the | 


| be 
| 


church. 

16. The lordſhip of Goſchutz is ſurrounded 
principality of Oels, and contains only two inconfide- 
Table towns. 


UPPER SILESIA. 


THE principal places in Upper Sileſia are 
Oppelen 


circle 


atholic || 


$ 1:4 | 185 
and other fortifications, to defend the town ; and though 
diſpoſſeſſed of it by the ci — 

| it ti 


is invading Sileſia. 


the river Oppa, is a ſmall town de- 

. 

„ and is 14 miles ' 

| 2244 Munſterberg. 

1 town, which gives name to a. 

| z and a {mall open town, containing a 
Roman Catholic church. "0 | 

| 4 The principality of Ratibor has a ſoil tolerably fer- 

paſture, and abounds in lakes, ponds, 


tile in corn and 


| ſtreams, &c. It forms a circle, the inhabitants of which 


are Poles, or deſcendants of Poles; and the anly place 
worth naming is Ratiſbor on the Oder, which contains 


{ ſeveral convents, a palace, a bridge over the river, & . 


5. The principality of Teſchen is full of lakes, 
moors, mountains, &c. The only places worth naming 
are Teſchen, a walled town, with a palace, Lutheran 


| and Roman Catholic church, a college, two convents, 


&c. and Skozow, a ſmall open town on the Viſtula, 
6. The principality of Bilitz is tolerably fertile, but 
contains no place worthy of obſervation except. Bilitz, 
a little walled town on the Biala, defended by a caſtle. _ 
| 7. The lordſhip of Pleſs contains only | 2 
eſs, a little city and caſtle near the river Weiſſel, 

with the title of a barony. It is pretty well defended by 
its rivers and marſhes, but has a large caſtle, which is 
ſaid 1 22 as — in the 
A ſtands in a quare, eucompaſſed ' 
houſes, inhabited by — The Roman 2 
have a church here, and the Lutherans, who are the ma- 


jority, another. 
| ( ns SY OY 
With reſpect to the countries acquired by Pruffia ini 


| the late diſmemberment of Poland, we have already 


Troppau 

The principalities of ( Nef 
| Teſchen 

And the lordſhip of Plefs. 


which | 
Op on the north bank of the Oder, over which 
it has a bridge, 36 mi ; 


north of Troppaw, 30 above Breſlaw to the 

_—_ * of Brieg. It is the capital 2 
incipality, contains a college, ſeveral convents, in 

88 it gives name there is a royal foun- 


a ſmall town, con- | 


taining a convent, whoſe abbot is mitred ; Lublinitz an 
| open town ; Great Strelitz a ſmall walled town, 


ing a Ciſtercian convent ; Taſt a little open town ; Gle- | 


owitz a ſmall walled town ; Schlawentitz a market town; 
Kofel 2 fortified town, with a Roman Catholic 
church, and convent ; Little Gl 
town ; Neuſtadt a town on the 


. * - of | . ww; . 
F 3 1 Jagerndorf is likewiſe 
towns are 
Nc 


given an account of them in our deſcription of the latter 


As the cuſtoms, manners, &c. of the various 
who compoſe the Pruffian ſovereignty, as we 

tural hi of the different countries, 
ſcribed in their reſpective places, we ſhall 
caſion to ſay a few words here relative to 
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TE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 

oi d 20 i} the nominl- bake bs wig, .dut gives the foldier x reſpect 
We ſhall now make an extract from the writings of || for his own perſon ;- and the rank in which he is taught 
the ingenious fr. anway, a6 what we mean to quote || to coder nimſelf compenſates in ſome ſort for 


contains man g particulars. W ſmallneſs of his pay. | 
—_— regular ſtreets, | Their arms, on the other hand, are reputed incompa- 
> is yer it || rably the and moſt wei of any in Europe, 


| ſoldier can hardly find time to be idle or wicked. Not- 
| withſtanding the great weight of their arms, the tactick 
all the Pruffian KE excepted, hardly con- art is carried here to the higheſt perfection; and nothing 
tam 4,006,060 of people. This acquifition of 20,600 || can give more pleaſure to thoſe who have any idea of the 
inhibitants and ſubjects is imputed to the good conduct harmony of this ſort of motion, than the exerciſe of the 
of the king, in granting 9 and lands, -ſufficient ¶ Pruſſian ſoldiers, which they go through twice a day: 
to induce many to eſtabliſh themſelves in this capital ; when the weather is bad, it is performed under cover; for 
and-confidering this country is fo 1 deſpotie and |} which proper places are The leaſt motion of 
mifitary, without any foreign trade, and ſurrounded by || the head, not according to art, is correfted ; ſo that a 
neighbours who want little or nothing of them, manu- || ſoldier in this ſervice muſt apply diligently to his duty, 
tures here ay be ſaid to flouriſh. They make || or he will paſs his time very-ill. 23 
woollen cloth fufficient for the army, and great part of || Two thirds of the army, according to their eftabliſh- 
home conſumption ; and Silefia is well known to produce | ments ſhould be d of foreigners; and this reaſon, 
a great fupphy of linens, which are ſent MHV r Europe; || as well as the ſmall number of inhabitants in the Pruſſian 
and alſo to ica. Their export of woollen cloth to || dominions, make it obvious how difficult. it muſt be to 
Nuſſia was once conſiderable, but at preſent is very || recruit an army; fo that however formidable this prince 
ſmall; ſo many thoufands' of French manufacturers may appear, if we conſider his country as little plentiful 
having found prote&ion in this country : gold and filyer || in refources of wealth as of inhabitants, that ſtrength 
hace, and wrought filks are hardly to be bought in any || muſt be deemed artificial in a great meaſure, which has 
place fo cheap: they talk of prohibiting thoſe of France. || fo great connection with foreign dependencies : however, 

number of troops in the pay of the king of || all the world muſt allow that the ſtrength derived from 
Pruffia is generally computed at 120, o00; his officers || the acquiſition of Silefia, which conſtitutes a great part 
inſiſted they were 140,000. I have ſeen a lift which | of this prince's power, is more natural; whether it is 
makes them yet more numerous ; but believe they do not || more ſtable, ſhall not be our buſineſs to enquire. 
exceed 


3: 


— 


reeed this number if they reach it. This prince has a The pay of a common ſoldier in this country is eight 
body of 80 ſquadrons of Huſſars, each of 130 men. || groch (fourteen-pence) a week, and of this three-pence 
faw many of them in the towns I paſſed through, and || is ſuppoſed to go in waſhing and materials for cleaning 
was ſurprized by what mans op aol ip: tal ſo || their arms, for which they are ſo much diſtinguiſhed ; 
thful, comely, ſtrong, and well-ſhaped: but the king | but they are allowed bread. I 
as his emiſſaries all over Europe. Whilſt I was at [| Upon this calculation 120,000 men coſt but 364, oool. 
ic, . 2 young man, of whom I had ſome know- || ſo that if we reckon thrice this ſum, in order to include 
ledge, had procured himſelf a lodging in priſon; his || their ammunition bread, the pay of - officers, and eloath- | 
debt, which was about 201. was immediately offered to || ing, it does not much exceed 1,000,000 ſterling; ſuch 
be paid, provided he would enter into the P fer- is the incredible force of diſcipline and oeconomy ; but 
vice. e | | this is a leſſon with which we are not well acquainted in 
The arms of the huffars are a light muſket and ſabre, Great Britain. One remarkable proof of this oeconomy 
both which are in admirable order. Their cloath- |f is, that the Pruffian army, as well as the officers of the 


ing is of coarſe red cloth, made cloſe to their bodies, and | crown, receive their pay before it is due: Sileſia, ac- 
ſtrengthened at the elbows. by leather in the ſhape of a || cording to ſome calculations, ſupports near 40,000 men; 
: their breeches are of well-drefſed ſheep fkins ; || from whence we may judge how reluctant the houſe 
their and light, but the ſoles of them durable; ¶ Auſtria muſt haye been to part with it. The ſubſidy, 
their caps are ſtrengthened in the ordinary, fo as to ſtand || which the king receives from France, is faid to be no leſs 
2 cut. They are the only denomination of ſoldiers in || an object than 300,0001. value in our money. | 
the Pruſſtan fervice who have no chaplain. Beſides the || The revenues of the houſe of Brand „including 
n Bras a ſmall body of men whom they the king's late conqueſt, are computed at 8,000,000 of 
call unters, who are reputed the moſt faithful couriers dollars, (1, 400, oo l.) but I think this ſum exceeds the 
in his army, oted for their fide- [| reality. Theſe revenues ariſe from a tax of about half 
lity in I | the rent of the lands, and near 40 per cent. on the yalue 
* have emp n und of all eatables, ſoap, candles, &c. and yet what muſt 
ranks, with picces loaded with fingle balls, to mark out || appear moſt ſtrange to us in England, the advantages 


arifing from the national oeconomy, and the regularity 
which runs through branch of the governmenr, 
und particularly 22 of the court, makes the 
people's chains fit eafy, and ſecures their property enough 


11 
E 
| 
- 
a 


= are remarkable for their j| The Hi Pruffia. 
ing; which at firſt yiew feems to be fru —"_ 7 
| ridiculouſneſs, but is moſt plainly WITH. to the origin of the 


y, We uſe the king of Pruffia's own words. 
* The houſe of Brandenburg e 
rather that of Hohenzollern, is fo ancient, that its ori- 
ginal is Joſt in the darkneſs of antiquity. I might indeed 
2 CO that have been formed. 
of its extraftion ; but ought not to be preſented to 
che public in Sh and learned age. — 2 
the houſe of Colonna, and that, by a miſtake, they 
confound the ſceptre in the arms of the family of Bran- 
denburg, with the column which that Italian houſe 
in eſcutcheons. In ſhort, of little 1 ce is it, 
the counts of Hohenzollern are to deſcend from 
Witikind, from the Guelphs, or from any other houſe ; 


EUROPE.] F. 180 
mankind I think are all of a race equally antient. After || ſoon acknowledged as ſuch, not only by the empire of 
all, the reſearches of a genealogiſt, or the labours of the || Germany, but by all the other Jour of Europe. His 
learned, who inveſtigate the etymology of words, are grandſon, the preſent king of Pruſſia, in the memoirs of 
things of ſo ſmall and trifling a nature as to be beneath || his family, gives no very f vourable picture of the virtues, 
the notice of men of ſenſe ; we ought to have remazk- || or high opinion of the abilities of this prince; he, how- 
able facts and objects capable of fixing the attention of || ever, ſpeaks — in praiſe of his on father, Frede- 
reaſonable beings.” ric William, who ſucceeded Frederic, the firſt king of 
The 442 were certainly a very brave and || Pruſſia, in the year 1713. This prince certainly had 
warlike people, and refuſed to ſubmit to the neighbour || great talents, and uncommon courage, but he too fre- 
ing princes, who, on various pretences, attempted to re- || quently exerted both at the expence of that magnanimit 


- , y 
duce them to ſlavery. In-particulan, they made à noble. || and humanityvrhiq e: ought to embelliſh the heart of 
ſtand againſt the kings of Poland, and in the year 1163 a monarch. He ay & much money during his 


—— 


the Poliſh monarch Boleſlaus IV. was by them defeated || reign, that at his death, which happened in 1740, he left 

1 gain. | behind * — enormous ſum of 7, ooo, oool. ſterling, a 

They remained Pagans in opinion, and independent || treaſure which afterwards enabled his fon, the preſent 

in 4 till the time of the cruſades, when the || king of Pruffia, to purſue the moſt important plans; 
i | „and g 


8 conle- 
veral bloody wars en of | 

Pruſſia were almoſt extirpated by the zealous fury of the || 
Teutonic knights; and the latter having ravaged the || 
country with incredible barbarity, attempted to re-people 
it with Germans. bis 5, tf 
In 1466-a treaty was entered into hetween Caſimir king 
of Poland and the Teutonic knights, in whieh it was improper 
agreed, that the country now called Poliſh-Prufſia, ſhould || eaply, years 
continue a free province under the proteQion of the king, || 
and that the knights ſhould poſſeſs the remaining on. con- 
dition of acknowledging themſelves. vaſſals td Poland. 
This treaty was however ſoon broken, another ſeries of 
bloody wars enſued, and the knights attempted to be- 
come independent of the Poles, but their attempts proved 
abortive. 

In 1525; Albert margrave of Brandenburg, and the 
laſt grand maſter of the Teutonic order, concluded a 


age at th 


him to leave his facher in 
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Th 
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deciſion of it to the king. The affair being at this 
criſis, young Katte wrote a pathetic epiſtle to therking, 
| imploring his clemency, but in vain ; the king ordered 
| Several perſons of diſtindtion in- 
and tried to ſave him. T 


—— 


ted his finances, | 
ues, and got 


ried inceſs Eliza- 
| mentioned. He did not, in- 
Ter the commands of his father, he ſubmiſſive! 
married the princeſs, but without profeſfing either cffce: 
affeQion for her; and. conſidering the claim of 
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the Palatinate, 
beim, and the. Maine 3 
blentz, wh 
waters | 
fmaller r 
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then, proceeding to Turkey, 

by ſeveral channels. It is very 
targets; which are, 1. The Sau Ruſſel, or 

— Linta; ſo 


; and they 


called from a pointed 
hath- under it a dangerous 
it is 92 miles ſtom Vienna. 2. Der Scrudel, 
whirlpool, furlong frem Der 
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ſide, or elſe let them dn b rdpes. . The diacd — 
of chis river is above. 400 miles, and, including turnings, 


600. : * 
f 8 The Elbe riſes in the mountains near Hiahburgh, 
in Sileſia, upon the confuiegof Bohemia, thiough which 


* runs in eleven ſeveral fj 
ſs northward, between 
axony. A little below 

branches, which fall into 


ings ;-which, being united, 
iſnia and Lufatia, into 


| e and: deep at that 
city ; fo that * four of five hundred tons ride at 

courſe of this river, which is very 
winding, is as long ab thatyf the Rhine. I runs above 
500 miles through the of ;- 4s.the Rhine 
does through the weſt, and the Danube through the 
middle and ſdutherly  pafts:i The tide runs) abobkt 10 


way up into Germany ; which very 
trade of: the country, — 7 its 
denburg, and the Moldaw::in, Bohemia. As che courſe 


* 
: 


of. it is very-ſlow, it abounts with ſuch fiſh as are com- 


mon in ſtanding waters. Of aunts 


4. The Oder riſes in Moravia; and, after a current of 
2 
mote the trade of the electorate of Branden | 


Be- 
fore it falls into the ſea it forms ſeveral iſlands. This 
river, and the adjaining'lakes, are full of fiſſ; the bare 


— — 


ne cuſtoms on the ſalmoin and lamþreys, ſome of which are 


of a vaſt bulk, amount to a conſiderable ſum. ', 7 


J. The Weſer riſes in the mountains of Thuri 


into the ocean 40 miles below 
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„I. c of UPPER SAXONY. 
TRR circle of Upper Saxony is bounded on the weſt 
— 2 part of Poland and Sileſia; on the 
necth by the Baltic. It is of conſiderable extent, and 
n, ELECTORATE of SAXONY. || 
TRE cleflorate of Saxony has a rich and fertile foil, [| * 
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192 A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
handſome ſeat at Warmſtorf, five miles from Leipfic, to] north-eaſt of Meiſſen, | It was plundered and | 
hunt in ſpring and autumn: but ſome think thoſe of | 


the Huſſites in 1429, and again burnt in 1538. It was 
| FF 
of Miſnia, the remains of whoſe 

ſeen ; and before the long wars in 
great manufacture of woollen cloth. | 
| * 6 BY with ftone pillars, on the Elbe, 
| 20 miles ſouth of Wittenberg, and 40 north-weſt of 
Dreſden. It was built by John Frederic, the elector, in 
1535, and beautified with a ftately caftle. It once had 
| iſhi ; of Saxony held 


very large . | ing: 
one dining- i 79 tables, another 
the pictures of 


alberg, on the Elbe, about nine miles ſouth of Tor- 
gaw, and 28 north-weſt of Dreſden, is famous for the 
Gory won by Charles V. over the Proteſtants in 1547, 


in 

Keſlcldorf is a ſmall village, near which in 1745 a || capital of a bailiwic near the foreſt of Rederwack. 
bloody engagement was fought between the Saxons and || is an antient caftle, which was a few years ago repaired 
Pruſſians, in which. the former were defeated with great | this was yielded to the eleftor by the biſhop of Meiſſen, 
ſlaughter. uw 3 If at the ſame time with the caſtle of Dreſkau, a little be- 


1 1 lo it. Near this place, in 1730, the eleftor made 
« Still g forward to the fight they broke grand encampment for a month, which was 12 miles 
« Thro* flames of ſulphur, and a night of ſmoke, || compaſs, formed of 28,000 men, and viſited by the ki 


« Till faughter'd legions fill'd the trench below, 
288888 gers to the foe 
High on the mingli engage, 
64 The ate kindling into eker 
„ With rs of bullets, and with ftorms of fire, 
* Bombs ry, heaps on heaps expire 
rr = 
<« And faintly ſcatter'd the remains of day; 
_ * Ev'ning approach'd—but oh!! what hoſts of foes 
Were never to behold that ev'ning.cloſe.” 
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hot bath. = ke: = ts where the camp ſtood are fix large pyramids, erefted to 
Liebſtadt and Barenſtein are both defended by caſtles, || commemorate the circumſtance. | 3 
and in the neighbourhood of the latter is a tin mine; || Krahau, Muckenburg, Ortrand, are ſmall towns be- 
New Geyſanig contains a- mine office ; Hohenſtein is a 
Bohemian fief, and Neuftade has a linen and ſtocking 


manufactory. 3 
Meiſſen, from whence the marquiſate is denominated, 
was jos fe gas. It was formerly its capital, but is now 
i - It ſtands 12 mi welt of Dreſ- 
on 2 river of its own 


| beſt wooden bridge in the empire, till deffroyed in the 

S ny, K 

die of the roth | but ſeculari or- | 

8 4 ſubject to the elector ever ſince 1581. It 

y in a valley, and partly on the fide of a hill, 
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Elſter, Pleiſſa, and Pardo, or Barde, 
weſt of Meiſſen, of | 238 -north- 
welt of 'Vienna. It is ſuppoſed to have been built 
the Vandals about anno 700, and to have 


| perialiſts, viz. in 1631, when 
Guſtavus defeated Tilly; in 164, and in 1642, when 
| d, and Picolomini, were de- 


feated the Swediſh admiral} Torſtenſon, who after- 
the town to ſurrender.. It is famous: alſo 


between the Huſſites and papiſts. It has 24 pro- 
eges, wherein the nations are dittin- 


Lein, Stetin and Pomerania, the duke of Mecklenburg, 
and other ſovereign princes, for its reftors. It is not 
— the dledtor, but to the town. The library has 


commentary on 
Homer's Iliads, in a fair character. There is a monthly 
book publiſhed-here, being a ſort of Journal des 

or Memoirs of Literature; containing an account of re- 


markable pieces in all parts of learning, intituled, Acta 
Ecuditorum Lipfiz ; which ſhew, that phyſic, anatomy 
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y. It is 
ipſed, in ſome de- 
its rival ; yet it has 
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| tains about '60,000 inhabitants, and is 


0 


LI 


and from hence they count the leagues, 
which. are divided S 2 mile 
ig, upon all | 


which are ſent all over Germany, Poland, Holland, and 
Denmark. In the woods are abun 
of which grea 


in 4 

ordinaries here, and at Dreſ- 
den; but the r the towns and villages in the 
road betwixt thoſe cities, though ſo much frequented, is 
ill-dreſſed, and the houſes naſty. There is a remarkable 
wood in this neighbourhood called Roſendahl, which, in 
the lan of the country, ſignifies the vale of roſes ; 
it — of 14 walks, all agreeably diverſified, with a 
great meadow in the middle, and each walk has a noble 
point of view. I | 


Taucho, 1 town with a caſtle, belongs w/the 


and Delitzſh celebrated for its ſtocking manufactory. 
Lancſburg, Torbig, Duben and Eilenberg, are too 
inconfiderable for deſcription ; Nawenhof, on the 
belongs to the Ponickau family ; Brand 
family of Badenhauſen; and Trebſen and Ni both 
a IG | | 
i Grimm —. yg 1 ſeat and voice. in the 
iets, a { 00 and a ſuperintendency. 
It gives name to a diſtrict, and is celebrated for-its ma- 
nufactories of thread and flannel. WS 
caſtle ; Wermſdorf, 


the principal mine-town, on a 
13 miles to the ſouth-weſt of 


fortified, * 


Near the principal chureh is a chapel in whi 


| the electors have been buried ; and the town is S ples- 


ſituated, that there is @ Saxon proverb, which may 
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a caſtle and ſuperintendency. Neuſtadtander-heyde, a 
own on the Rote, and Steinhead a ſmall town, near 
which was antiently a gold mine. Als 
Schalkau is a town on the Itſch, which gives name to 
a bailiwic. eee 
Senneburg gives name to a bailiwic, in which are two 
market towns named Indenbach and Murſchnitz : Neu- 


hauſa gives name to a bailiwic ; Eiſzfeld on the Werra 
contains a ducal palace and Latin ſchool, glaſs-houſe, 
vitriol manufactory, powder blue manufactory, has a ſu- 
perintendency, and gives name to a bailiwic. 
Koninſberg is a ſmall town ſituated on a hill, and de- 


fended by an ancient caſtle. It contains a ſuperinten- | 


dency, and gives name to a bailiwic; Haſstaden is a 


market town, and Heldbury on the Kreck is defended by || 


a caſtle, contains a ſuperintendency, and gives name to 
2 bailiwic, in which is Ummerſtadt, a ſmall town on 
the river Rodach, with a hunting palace and a falt work. 


The Principality of S AK E- GOT HA. 


 SAXE-GOTHA is bounded by Naumberg on the 
eaſt ; the landgraviate of Heſſe and Saxe-Eiſenach on the 
weſt ; the county of Eufurt and Halle on the north and 
north-eaſt ; and Franconia on the ſouth. Its dukes are 
deſcended from the elector John Frederic the A 
mous, who was depoſed by the emperor Charles V. in 
1574, ſince which the youngeſt branch has enjoyed the 
electorate. 

The eſtates of its ſovereign are (beſides the duchy of 
Gotha, which is about 30 miles long, and 12 broad, in- 
cluding the lordſhips of Tenna, Wachſenburg, and 


I uſen) the bailtwic of Kranickfeld, the monaſ- 
tery of Volkenroda; and in the country of Altenburg, 
the towns of Altenburg, Orlamunda, Leuchten- 


Schmoelle, Sichweighoff, &c. His titles are the 


fame as thoſe of the duke of Saxe-Eyſenach, with the | 


addition only of the lordſhip of Tonna, and they differ 
but little from thoſe of the elector of Saxony: and as of 
all the Saxon princes of the Erneſtine branch this duke 
is the moſt powerful, ſo of all the courts of Saxony, 
next to that of Dreſden, his is the moſt numerous and 
the moſt magnificent. He has all the officers of ſtate that 
are common to ſovereign princes. By the prudent ma- 
of his public ces, his ſubjects are the 
burdened with taxes of any ftate in * 7; yet 

the revenues of the late duke were computed at a million 


of crowns, or 200, oool. a year, with which he kept on 


foot between two and lar troops. His guards 
are well cloathed, his notes feeds, and his tables ſerved 
with moreelegance than profuſion. 
Gotha, the capital city, is a large walled town on the 
river Leina, 12 miles weſt of Erfurt, and 20 eaſt of 
Eyſenach. It is ſituated in a fine corn country, about 
wo days journey ſouth of Hanover. Its chief trade is 
in dyers woad, of which they have three crops, the third 
owing wild. This herb is reckoned ſuch a ſovereign 
famic, as to cure wounds almoſt with a touch if taken 
: it reſembles plantain, but has a longer leaf: 


Here are two churches and an hoſpital. 
We read in Hubner's Geography, that 
1530, eight or gooo men were employed 11 y 
tifying the old caftle ; that John Frederic elector of Sax- 
ony being taken priſoner by Charles V. it was by his 


order demoliſhed ; but that when the elector was ſet at 
m 1552, he rebuilt it, and made it larger ; but 
Grumbach, 
ſome others, who had taken refuge there, and were || 
ire, he himſelf was alſo 


libert 
that his ſon, having refuſed to deliver up 
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| churches, a 3 


after the | 
in for- 


| 197 
whence there is a vaſt proſpect over a fertile plain. It 
contains a library, a cabinet of curioſities, a chapel, a 
mint, an armoury, a playhouſe, and a laboratory, and 
is embelliſhed with fine gardens, as is Frederickſhal, 
another ducal palace in the ſuburbs. Here are ſeveral 
and other hoſpitals, an academy for 


cadets, various ſchools, a college, foundery, riding- 
| * 


houſe, -houſe, water- porcelain, other 
— vets: &c. &c. | 
The other towns are 

Waltherhauſen Herbſleben 
Hernia Frederickſwerth 
Frederichrode Blaſſi Zell 
Ichterſhauſen Grafen Tonna 
Kramchfeld Ohrdorf. 


The Principality of ALTENBURG. 


THIS principality has on the north, 
Franconia on the and weft, Vogtland on the 
caſt. It is well watered, has a fruitful foil, and rich 


mines. The inhabitants are Lutherans, and have fine 
ſuperintendants ; and the principal places are as follow: 
Eiſenburg, which gives name to a diſtrict and ſuper- 
intendency ; Carnburg on the Saale, which was formerly 
the capital of a country; Sulza on the Ilm, remarkable 
for its falt works ; Roda on the Roda, a market town, 
containing a cloth and ſtocking manufaQtory ; and Or- 
lamunda on the Saale, a town much decayed from its 
priſtine grandeur. | | 
Ronneburg, a ſmall town, gives name tea ſuperinten- 
dency and diſtrict, and has manufactories of woollen 


cloth, earthern &c. | 
37 miles weſt of Dreſden, is 


wares, 
Altenberg on the Pleſſe, 
the ſeat of the chief offices for the diſtricts of the prin- 
cipality. The town which is large, and was once an 
Imperial city, contains a foundation for the education of 
young ladies of decayed families, a houſe belonging to 
decayed families, another belonging to the Teutonic 
order, an orphan houſe, a houſe of correction, a college, 
library, and muſeum. It gives name to a diſtrict which 


The Principality of SAXE-COBURG-SAALFELD, 
THE moſt conſiderable places in this ſmall princi- 


ity are 

Saaſeld, a handſome town on the Saale, contains the 
mint for the circle of Upper Saxony, a ducal palace, a 
grammar-ſchool, vitriol-houſe, ſmelting-houſe, ſeveral 
churches, manufactories of cloth, gold and filk ſtuffs, 
&c. Saalfeld-abbey, a Benedictine monaſtery, once ſtood 
on an eminence near this town, the abbot of which was 
always a prince of the empire, had the privilege of car- 


| * and a ſeat and voice in the diets. 


oſneck is a ſmall but 


| pulous town, full of potters, 
clothiers, and curriers ; Leh den is a town celebrated for 
havin 2 excellent ſlate in the neighbourhood ; 
and is a ſmall town near the river 

in which are ſome iron and copper works, with a glaſs- 
The territories belonging to the houſe of Hatzfeld, 


contain only — a ſmall town, and Wandeſle- 
| ben a market-town on the Apfelſtet. 


The Principality of QUERFURT. 


THIS little principality contains only the following 
| places which are worthy of notice. 

Querfurt, from which the princi receives its 
name, is a conſiderable town including the ſuburbs, with 
a caſtle on a hill in the vicinity; it is the ſeat of a fu- 
| perintendency, and hath a great annual fair on the Wed- 
neſday in the Eafter week. | 


1% A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


The Principality F A N HAL T. 


THIS principality is ſituated between the rivers 
Elbe and Saale, is go miles in length, and 35 in breadth 
where broadeſt, It is divided into the four branches of 


eldeft of the family, who has the ſupreme goverament, 
and the only power to aſſemble the reſt, upon matters of 
conſequence. They have all but one vote in the diet, 
in which they generally depute one of their number to 
repreſent them. The right of ſeniority has been eſta- 
bliſhed for ſome years in the branches of Bernbourg and 
Zerbſt, which are the moſt numerous. It appears cer- 
tain, from hiſtory, that this family has been productive 
of mighty Warriors, and many other famous men; and 
that they have matched into the greateſt families of the 
cen 20 © 5. 
The «ſtates of the prince of Anhalt-Deſſau are, the 
incipality of Deſſau, with the town of that name, 
Workts upon the Elbe, Rudegaſt, Sunderſleben, Orani- 
enbhaum; à ſeat on the confines, of the electorate of Sax- 
on 5 — 
— eflcifes the lordſhips of Bernburg on the Saal, and 
Ballenſtadt, Old Anhalt, from whence the family is de- 
nominated, H e, Little Zeitz, where he reſides, 
and the abbey of for ladies, of which laſt the 
pringes of Anhalt have the ad vowſon. The prince of 
Anhalt-Cothen has the town and territory of that name, 
between the Saale and Mulda, with Plotzkow, the baili- 
wics of Nienbury on the Saale, heretofore an abbey ; 
Wolfen, the upper coun 
And the prince of Anhalt-Zerbſt poſſefies the town of 
that name, with the bailiwics of Lindau, Coſwitz, Roſ- 
wick, Roſla, Mublingen in Magdeburg, Water-Nien- 


bury. Dombourg, Meckern, and the lordſhip of Javern, 
or * 


evern, in Oldenbourg: and he has the reverſion of 

the territory of Kniphauſen. It is computed, that the 
revenue of each is about-7000]. a year, except Deſſau and 
Ferdls, which are believed to „ more. There is 
univ in this 's prince 
— — a — wr 44 the members of which 
have been chiefly ed in tranſlations of antient 
Greek and Latin autfces, and the improvement of the 
German language. He was the firſt preſident, and in a 


ſhort time above 20 princes, and 600 noblemen, entered | 


into the ſociety, which is called the Fructifying Society, 
and has very much advanced the learning, and 2 
the language of the Germans. The people of Deſſau, 
according to the Preſent State of Germany, are Calvi- 

ſts, and the others Lutherans; but in the town of 
Zerbe there are both Calviniſts and Lutherans. It is a 


* 


and its principal trade is in beer. 


The chief towns 


Deſſau on the Elbe. at the influx of the Mulda, * | 
It I 


miles ſouth of Zerbſt, and 20 eaſt of Bernburg. 
in a pleaſant Tadel country, is well fortified, and 
adorned with, the prigce's palace. In one of the chapels 
there is the tomb of one Rehebeck, wt. >" og. 
having followed Waldemar, uis of Brandenburg, to 
the rs, who the 8 the former perſo- 
nated him ſo artfully, that he was reſpected as the mar- 
quis himſelf. The trade F this ww is in — 
beer, which is tranſported all over country, It 

a fine bridge over the Elbe, which the Imperialifts burne 


2 | | 
— of the Elbe, 10 miles north 


Zerbſt ſtands a little eaſt 


20 prince 
has ere, ſeparated from the town by the river. 
on ne by the Wenks in Ts and it 
was taken in 1635, by the trochs of the elector of Sax- 


. - 
- 


with the cloſet and cieling, are fine! 
Deſſau, Bernburg, Zerbſt, and Cothen ; and when the | 


dominions were divided, it was agreed to ſubmit to the | 


_ 


— 


carried it on, his ſon the em 


Jeſnitz, &c. The prince of Anhalt-Bern- 


of Warenſdorf, and Guften. || beſs being a princeſs of the empire, and the firſt of thoſe 


* 


power in the city, and the ab 
its antient ſplendor : for the ab 


Lewis of Co- | 
+ leaſt baroneſſes, and 


* 


good corn country; is watered with the Saale and the | 
44. 


exceed 5000l. a 


» -” 


| is ſeated under a canopy ſurrounded by her 


* 


ony, when they put the Swediſh garriſon to the ſword, 
and plundered the town. : 


Barbi belongs to a prince of the Weiſſenfels branch of 


| Saxony, who has exeCted a noble caſtle in it, with com- 


modious apartments, and crimſon velvet furniture, em- 
broidered with gold. Here is a ſuperb ſaloon, which, 
y painted. It has 
gardens delightfully fituated by the fide of the Elbe. It 
is obſerved by M. Pollnitz, that the duke of Barbi is the 


only Calviniſt prince of the Saxon family. The town 


ſtands near the influx of the Saale into the Elbe, be- 
twixt Anhalt and Magdeburg. | S 
Quedlinburg is a little ſtate in this circle, betwixt the 


| principalities of Anhalt and Halberftadt, which has the 


title of an abbacy from an abbey of great note, that was 
founded here by Henry I. who was buried in it in 936, 
and becauſe he ſpent much of his time here in taking 
birds, was ſurnamed the Fowler. It was after he had de- 
feated 40,000 Hunns near Merſburg, that he began to 
build the church, to fulfil a vow which he had made for 
the proſperity. of his arms ; but, dying ſoon after he had 
dedicated the church to St. Servetus, his widow Matilda 
peror Otho completed and 
richly endowed it, and his daughter Matilda was the firſt 
abbefs. Succeeding emperors were alſo very kind to it, 
and declared themſelves its protectors; but, on the ex- 
tinction of the then Imperial family, the protectorſhip 
paſſed into that of Anhalt, and thence into that of Sax- 
ony, in which it hath continued till the cloſe of the laſt 
century, when the late elector fold the p ion-fee of 
the abbey, and of the city of Northauſen, to the elector 
of Brandenburg, for 50,0001. when the latter garrifoned 
the town, and eſtabli ſeveral courts in it. The ab- 


princeſſes who only derive their title from their abbey. 
' complained of this to the diet, wherein ſhe has her de- 
puty among the prelates of the Rhine, but without ef- 
fect; ſo that now ſhe has little more than the ſhadow of 
itſelf has loſt much of 
have not, as for- 


+ merly, their hereditary officers, &c. The chapter has 
four dignitaries, viz. the abbeſs, the priorefs, the deaneſs, 
and the canoneſſes, or nuns. All theſe ladies muſt be at 


| prove their noble extraction for 
eight deſcents. The abbefſes have commonly been of 
the Imperial or Electoral families. Thoſe of Branden- 
burg, Brunſwic, and Anhalt, poſſeſs fiefs which they 
hold of the abbey. No abbeſs can be choſen without 
the conſent of its hereditary protector, and the or's 
confirmation is ſufficient to render his election valid, 
without need of any from Rome ; for that court has had 
| nothing to do with the abbey fince 1539; that Luthera- 
niſm was brought in by its abbeſs the counteſs of Stol- 

g. Here are no vows made; the canoneſſes, who re- 
ceive and return viſits, know no reftraints ; both the 
abbeſs and her nuns may leave the abbey and marry ; and 
ſince the reformation ſeveral of the abbeſſes have been 
widows. The revenue of this Lutheran abbey does not 
year ; its eſtate, beſides the little city of 
Quedlinburg, being only the villages of Ditfurt and 
Suderole ; which laſt is claimed by the elector of Bran- 
denburg, as belonging to his ſecularized biſhopric of 
Hal - The title of the preſent incumbent is ſaid 
to be Mary Elizabeth, by the grace of God, abbeſs of 
the Imperial and Secular abbey of Quedlinburg, barn. 
princeſs of Holſtein, &c. Her abbey has more the air of 
a little court than of a religious houfe. She gives audi- 
ences with all the affefted pomp of ſecular princes, and 


ins and 
' officers. | 


Quedlinburg, where ſhe reſides, is a little city on the 
river Bode, that was a Hans town, and after- 
wards fu to the abbey ; but the citizens rebelling 
gainſt their abbeſs in 1745, they were made ſubject to 
þ elector of Saxony, now it is in other hands. 
It is eight miles ſouth-eaſt © and 49 north- 
weft of Halle. 1,5 caſtle on the top of a 
neighbouring hill, fince demoliſhed. A famous council 
yo — ere in x085. ki 4 hs ſo very near — 
rontier of Lower Saxony, geographers 
placed it in that circle. 


The free Imperial abbey of Walkenried belongs to the 
nity of Mae Welkabuttle, who pale. it wn 
bailiwic ; 


EUROPE.] 

bailiwic ; but, on its account, pay | 
empire, and to the chamber of Wetzlar. The only 
places of the leaſt importance, in the whole bailiwic, are, 
the town of Walkenried on the Zorge, and the town of 
Zorge, which latter contains two iron manufactories. 


The Principality of SCHWARZBURG. 


THE ſouth part of this principality, which is ſepa-- 
rated from the north, is ſurrounded by Coburg, Alten- 
burg, Eiſenach, and Erfurt; and the north part is en- 
| d by Thuringia, the electorate of Saxony, the 
counties of Stolberg, Hohenſtein, Eichsfelde, and the 


n 
an aſſeſſment to the 
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| 

Stolberg county, which lies north of the lower county 
of Schwartzburg, eaſt of Hohenſtein, and weſt of 
Mansfeld, is about 20 miles long, and 10 broad; and 
| gives name to counts of an antient, and once a pow 
| erful family, whoſe domains lie diſpetſed, but moſt of 
them are in the circle of the Upper Rhine; and they 
have right to the ſucceſſion of the counts of Schwartz 
burg. They are divided into the two chief branches of 
Iſenburg and Gudern, and the latter into thoſe of Stol- 
berg and Ortenberg. They are ſovereign counts, of the 


— 


territory of che imperial town of Mulhauſen. In this 


principality' are many fertile ſpots, yielding 


— a Po w 
Wine Timber 
Game come 5 
Silver opper 
122 Alabaſter. 
The rivers are the 
Schwarze Im 
Saale _ | 
Helme organge 
Wepper Elbe. _- 


The inhabitants amount. to about 100,000 ; Luther- 
aniſm is the religion profeſſed, and the principal places 


are 

Ehrich on the Helm ; Kinglen a market-town de- 
fended by a caftle; Hafzelben and Ebeleben, both mar- 
ket-towns; Grueſſen, on the Helme, and Scherenberg, 
which gives name to a bailiwic. 


Sonderhauſen, on the Wepper, has a palace near it, the 


ts of which are ſine, and the ens elegant. 
In the armoury is an image of Puſtrich, a Wandiſh idol, 
in ſhining black metal. Its head, on which the right 
hand refts, is large and diſproportionate, with a hole in 
the top of it; its belly is prominent and hollow. In 
lieu of a mouth a round hole is ſubſtituted ; the legs are 
both mutilated, and the right is bent in a particular 
manner. . middle of the left arm, which refts on the 
lap, is broken off. This town gives name to a bailiwic, 
and is the ſeat of the public 
town which gives name to a bailiwic, at which a foreſt 
begins that is 20 miles in length. 
Arnftadt, on the Gera, has a handſome ftone bridge 
of fix arches. . On the fame river are braſs and iron 
works, with ſeveral mills, and a falt-petre houſe near the | 
town, in which are two palaces belonging to the prince, | 
ſeveral churches, and a public ſchool. 
Planen is a fmall town on the Gera; 


old caftle which gives name to a bailiwic ; | 
burg is a fie and a garden; Geren a market- 


town with iron works and a ſaw-mill ; on | 
the Ilm, is a fief of Mentz ; and Breitubach, on the 
ſame river, contains a palace. 


| The Territories of RUDOLSTADT. 


THE principal places in theſe territories are Ru- | 


dolſtadt, on the Saale, with a caſtle on an eminence i 
. 1 
ic to 


called Teichel. 

Blankenburg, on the Rhine, has ſome paper-mills 
copper-mines ; 
mines z has ſilver and 
ſz mill, ſmelting-houſes, &c. 


fame name. 
' , Frankenhavuſen is environed on all fides by hills, and 
a bafliwic ; is an ancient caſtle; 
. 


mines, a cop- 
Ehrenſte in is defended 


all kind of 
rain, roots, fruits, &c. The country kewiſe pro- 


che north, the duchy of og ve ir, 
the river Saale, on the eaſt. 


ces. Keula is a ſmall || 


= 
f 


Konitz is remarkable only for its filver || i 


a caſtle; and Has is a fmail town on a river of the | 


| Lutheran religion; and, beſides their large bailiwics. in 
| the circle above-mentioned, they have the county of 
ingerode, in the principality of Halberſtadt, near 
the borders of which, among the mountains, ftands the 
caſtle of Stolberg, which, it is ſaid, was built by Otho 


[| Colonna, a Roman gentleman, to whom the emperur 


| 


Juſtin gave this part of the Hercynian Foreſt, in reward 
for his ſervices, and who gave it this name from the iron 
mines he met with in the foundation of it, which, in 
| the German tongue, are called Sthalgrubos 


M ANS F E I. p. 


| MANSFELD is one of the four Hercynian coun- 
ties, the other three being Stolberg, Hohenſtein, and 
| Regenſtein. It has Stolberg and the upper county of 
| Schwartzburg on the weſt, the principality of Aphalt on 
and Saxe-Hall 
axe-Hall, with 
It is about 30 miles from 
caſt to weſt, and 18 from north to ſouth. It abounds 
with ſeveral forts of minerals, very profitable to the in- 
habitants ; particularly that called the Scheifferitein, pe- 
culiar to this and the neighbouring provinces: it is a 
blackiſh glittering kind of flate, which, melted and 
bruiſed, yields much copper and filver. Hubenſack 
ſays, there is fcarce the like in the world; that out of it 


on the ſouth, and part of Anhalt and 


| the inhabitants melt copper, each hundred weight of 


which contains 10 or 12 ounces of pure ſilver; and that 
this ſtone is ſo common hereabouts, that it is every where 


| dug up. He adds, that in theſe ſtones are lively repre- 


ſentations, in fair copper ſtrokes, of fiſhes of ſeveral 


pedigree of the counts of Mansfeld is thought to 


| be derived from Burchard V. count of Quernfurt, to 


whom the emperor Frederic Barbaroſſa gave this coun- 
try, for his ſervice in the Holy Land; and his ſucceſſors 
have enjoyed it ever ſince, but pay homage to the elector 
of Saxony. There have been ſeveral great men of this 


| family, ſome of whom have been privy-counſellors to the 
1] emperors of Germany, and deputy 


-governors of Sax- 
and the names of ſeveral of them ſhine in the annals 


any and the Netherlands ; but it is now divided 


he two chief bra of tet 2 
iſleben : the latter lives now at the town of that name, 
has nothing to depend on but the hunting, fiſhery, 
patronage” of the churches ; the family being io 
belonged to it are ſeized by the creditors, 
nder was ſequeſtered to the elector of Sax 


mortgaged his part in 1715 to the late king George I. 
Great Britain, for 600,000 rix-dollars — i 2 


ict, two eſtates in Bohemia, 


{ke 


A 


4 
: 


I 


H 


| 


| 


of Hon 
to the patent mentioned in Camden's Eliza- 
ch was granted to Thomas Arundel, of War- 
his heirs, A both ſexes, for ever, by the em- 


2 » 4. 


whi 
and 


Rudolph II. when he created him a count of the 
we are informed, by Camden, 


' 
| here that thoſe 


Cu: 
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tounts have a voice in the Imperial diet, may 


purchaſe || 


's dominions, ma 


Hohenleuben. 


itz, and Market- 
Lobenſtein on the Lemnitz, contains about 


y liſt | 
but only | 
relates | 


by the emperor 
that whi 


t de ſ 


of the em 


Yr 


| and Hirſch 


of 


Means 


E. 


: but 


„in the lordſhip of 
. 


to the 


— 


1 


— x ö —— — — 9 


— 


5 


* 


part of the inhabitants of theſe lord- 


THE 
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Lutherans, 


| have a feat in the ef the 


| circle. The 


laces 
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are, 


ulde, famous for its brown and 


princi 
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The elector's pretenſions are only to the ſmall county 
of Eichfeld, (of which the elector of Mentz is poſſeſſed) 
. the principality of Gru en: to the larger 
f of the biſhopric of Hildeſheim : to the fortreſs of 
133 of Reinſtein, as a vacant 


within the walls of L - 2. From taxes on land, 
cattle, merchandize, public and inns. - But his 

revenues ariſe from the rich mines of filver, 
iron, and cop The mines of Claufthall, with thoſe 


at leaſt 400, ocol. a year. In the year 169 
had near 14,000 regular troops on foot. 

eftates of the electorate are lar 
addition of Lunenburg and Bremen, he may raiſe an 
army of betwixt 30 and 40,000 men, without. greatly 
burthening his ſubjects. In the year 1729, he .reviewed 
a body of 19,890 men; and in September 1735, that 
number was augmented to 22,000 regular troops. In 
1687 there was an hereditary and perpetual union made 
between this electoral family and that of Saxony; which 
was renewed in 1731 and 1736, for the mutual guarantee 
of the peaceable poſſeſſion of their eſtates againſt all 


B R E ME N. 


ow that the 
above one-half, b 


man Sea on the north; and part of Verden and Olden- 
burg on the ſouth. It is about 60 miles in length, and 
40 in breadth, including Verden. It is divided into, 
I. The land of Bremen, properly fo called, which lies 
ome iles round the city. 2. Wurſterland, along the 
Elbe, 

= 22 there 

verb, are 

of 122 | 

4. KRedingerland, 

pleaſant fruitful 

twiaxt 


j 


"1 


11 


1 
. 2 * 4 q 
4 l 
- 5 
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J iz 


1 hilft that king was in 
His revenues ariſe, 1. From the falt-pits, or ſprings, | 


, Iny; and that the Weſer 
of St. Andrew and Altena, yield near 200, oool. a year; || through Heſſia, Weſtphalia, Oldenburg, and ſome other 
but, whether this computation is to be underſtood as | 

clear of all charges, is not ſpecified : ſo that, upon the | 
whole, this elector's revenue is calculated to amount to 


the elector 


| he pleaſed on it, as might have been 


| berment of this duchy from its other 
; | Il confirmed it to the houſe of Brunſwic. 

THE duchy of Bremen has the Weſer on the weſt ; || 

the Elbe, and part of Lunenburg, on the eaſt ; the Ger- 


—— 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. : 


quence to the crown of Great Britain, that any foreign 

prince, eſpecially a maritime power, ſhould hold the key, 
which, the king af Denmark then had, of the Elbe and 
the Weſer. Any one who takes the pains to peruſe the 
maps of this part of the empire, will perceive, that, 
poſſeſſion ef the duchies of Bre- 
men and. Verden, he was maſter of the ſea-coaſt from 
Denmark almoſt to the Seven Provinces. The maps 
ſhew, that the Elbe runs, for above 500 miles, through 
Bohemia, Saxony, Brandenburg, and the reſt of Germa- 


paſles, for about 250 miles, 


countries of the empire: and the vaſt importance of thoſe 
rivers to our trade will be confeſſed by every one who 
conſiders that all our woollen, and other Engliſh manu- 
factures, and almoſt all our commodities, both domeſtic 


2 and foreign, to the value of many hundred thouſand 
| merable markets ; 


pounds a year, are by thoſe ſtreams conveyed to innu- 
that by the ſame navigation a great 
part of our riches flows continually home to us ; a trade 
too precious to have lain at the mercy of any foreigner, 
either to lock it up from us, or to by vo impoſitions 

caſe, if his ma- 
jeſty had not got Bremen and Verden out of the hands of 
the king of k. In 1717, this country ſuffered 
very much by inundations from the Elbe, the banks of 
which are in ſome places very low, and would be fre- 
quently overflown, were it not for the dykes, In $720, 
the crown of Sweden conſented in form to the diſmem- 


The common dialect of this, and a large part of 
the lower circles of Germany, is a ſort of Lower 8 
neither Dutch nor High German, but partaking of both, 
or rather the roat of both ; for it ſeems to have retained 


urg. It 
— which 


latter is about a mile over; and from 
hence there is a | of Hamburg. The town, 
which firſt kad its riſe rm à nunnery of ladies of a far 


AL 


— — — — 


that name, was of ſuch note formerly, as to be 
into the Hanſeatic league, and ſtill -zetains the 
of 2 city, with burgomaſters and ſenators. 

c attempted, in vain, to * 
this place in 2424, as did in 1552, dne pf the 
. uld nd es, 

nunnery. During the gi 

„it w 1— times taken from, and 


* 


SI 
7 


<7 


1 
1 


n 
| duchy, next to 
air, in a fruitful coun 
- Mick f 
This, belies its havitig been = free — — 
one of the Hans T was formerly endowed 


abe, for being an 4 
Ban with a right of toll for ſhips 

but became ſo poor, by Ham 
vas forced to ſell its 

— 
| been the capital of 


_ —_— 


EUROPE.] 
taken at Ham 


ſome diſguſt „removed hither, which 
revived its trade, ſo that it n became rich and u- 
lous, and is in good condition at preſent, though the 


returned to Hamburg- The town is well built, 
its town-hall, 


or Breme-Verden, is a walled town, with 
commands the neighbouring plains ; 
which was formerly the archbiſhop of 
s, on the river Oſte, that runs into the Elbe. 

ſouth from Stade, and 28 north of Bremen ; 
of it is by paſſengers betwixt thoſe 
The chancery of the ducky is kept at this 


is a bailiwic, conſiſting of a caſtle, with 


towns. 
place. = 
14 villages, belonging to the Hamburghers, and ſituated 
the coaſt where the ſouth Elbe falls into the north 
ſea not 10 miles from the utmoſt point of land of this 
country, and 32 north-weſt of Stade. Here the Ham- 


their ſhips often ſtop, at their arrival from long voyages, 
for orders and news, and to know whether all is well 
with the eng before they venture up. Here are their 
ivileged pilots, who, by their ſtatutes, are obliged to 
| a yacht always at fea, near the outermoſt buoy, 
ready to put a pilot or two as occaſion ſhall require, on 
board of every ſhip coming into the Elbe. But, not- 
withſtanding this 1s one of the moſt dangerous rivers in 
Europe to come into, as all ſhips coming to Hamburg 
are obliged to pay half pilotage, whether they nave pilots 
on board or not, they are ſel 
ther, when they are leaſt wanted; which has occaſioned 
the loſs of many a rich ſhip within the river. The 
1 have another fort in this neighbourhood, 
called New-werck, or r 2 ich —— for 
ſtrengthening the former, on the land-ſide, againſt the 
country. Adjoining to the bailiwic of Ritzbuttle is the 
lute diſtrict of Hadeln, or Hadeland (the moſt northern 


part of this duchy) which, with its capital, Otterndorff, | 


on the river and the town-of Hadeln, came, in 
the th , from the archbiſhops of Bremen to the 
houſe of - Saxe-Lawenburg : but the male line of that 
houſe becoming extin& in the year 1 and a diſpute 
ariſing about the inheritance between the female heirs and 


the king of Sweden, the emperor cauſed it to be taken into 
feq ion, under which it ſtill remains. The caftle 
of 


commands moſt of the diſtrict. 


Carelſtat is rather a fortreſs than a town, on the river | 


; which, having filled its ditches, falls into the 
Weſer, 31 miles north-weſt of Bremen. It was founded 
by Charles X. of Sweden, taken by the dukes of Brunſ- 
wic in 1676, and reſtored by the treaty of Fontainebleau 
i The late Charles XII. in 1698, granted li- 
berty of conſcience, with 30 years exemption taxes, 
to all proteſtants that would ſettle here: but the inha- 
I 

I 
plain, 23 miles caſt of 2 
weſt of Vienna. It is an antient, large, 
r rank among 
= z of whoſe three renowned free imperial cities, 


in 


before Hamburg 
ilding of Lubec. / 
north. Henry V. 
Per as. 
=> 
ts on 
SE 
= 
in the rivers 


| 


at ſea but in good wea- | 


GERMAN'Y. 


market-place, and churches, are | 


r 


* 


** 


France, Spain, P 
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with fiſh, both from its rivers; and the ſea; and they 
have every month ſeveral ſorts in ſeaſon. Among 
others, they catch great quantities of falmon and lam- 
preys, the former of which,' being dried and ſmoked, 
and the latter pickled, are in great efteem throughout all 
Germany. Rudolph II. endowed them with the pri- 
vilege that neither their perſons nor goods ſhould be liable 
to arreſt, attachment, or other impoſition, throughout 
the empire; and Charles V. gave them the right of 
coinage : but, on its receiving the reformation in 1552, 


| and zealouſly defending it againſt one of their arch- 


biſhops, that emperor ordered the city to be beſieged by 
the duke of Brunſwic ; againſt whom it made ſo gallant 
a defence, that, after almoſt a year's continuance, he 
was forced to raiſe it. The archbiſhops did not embrace 
the reformation till 1585, This city pretends to a right 
of vote and ſeſſion in the diet ever ſince Charlemagne, 


which was confirmed to them, though the archbiſhop 


oppoſed it, by the emperor Ferdinand III. in 1641. Af- 
te s, on the ſecularization of the archbiſhopric in 
the reign of queen Chriſtina of Sweden, new diſputes 
aroſe, which came to a rupture in 1654, and thou 

they were compoſed under Charles Guftavus in 68 
they broke out again under Charles XI. who claimed the 
ſovereignty of the city, as well as that of the duchy, 
which had been yielded to the Swedes by treaty : but 

ſenate totally diſclaimed it, on the baſis of the roth ar- 
ticle of the treaty of Oſnaburg, whereby it was de- 


| clared a free imperial city; though the archbiſhopric, 


with all the rights belonging to it, was added, by the 
emperor and empreſs, to the crown of Sweden. The 
Swedes, nevertheleſs, not being ſatisfied, beſieged it 


| above fix weeks, but raiſed the fiege, at the interpoſition 


of the neighbouring princes; and then followed the 
treaty of Hahenhauſen in 1666, by which the city was 
obliged to part with ſome of its antient privileges, and to 
wave its pretenſions to the right of fitting and voting in 
the diet. It is governed by a ſenate, compoſed of ut 
burgomaſters, or conſuls, and 24 ſenators, or commion- 
councilmen, conſiſting of four divifions, viz. one bur- 

omaſter, and ſix ſenators, to each of the four wards. 
They are choſen out of the chief citizens, fo that the go- 
vernment is a kind of ari This ſenate decides 


| all cauſes, ecclefiaſtical, civil, and criminal; and from 


it there lies no appeal, except in the latter, where the 
ſum litigated exceeds 600 Rheniſh guilders of gold, of 
about 2101. fterling ; in which caſe, there may lie 


y of 


appeal to the imperial chamber of Wetzlar. If an 


| the members die, or become incapable, they muſt chuſe 
another in 


| 24 hours; for which end, one elector is 
choſen out of each claſs by lot, and then ſhut up in a 
room, without ſeeing any one till the election is over. 
They have their own ſtatute-laws, which were enacted 
in 1281, but have been fince amended. ' It has a jutiſ- 
diction of about 10 miles round, abounding with paſ- 
tures well ftocked with cattle, and is bor with terri- 
tories belonging to his Britannic majeſty. The river 
Weſer, which is navigable about 30 miles from the ſea, 
runs through it, and divides the old city from the new ; 
but there is a communication by a bridge of boats, and 
ſeveral wooden brid The river is not navigable for 
ſhips of burden farther than Fegeſack, fix miles below 
the town, where there is a cuſtom-houſe, and where, all 
ſhips load and unload : fo that all goods are brought 


| from thence in flat-bottomed veſſels. It has a 3 


n with all forts of Weſt- 
ſeveral ſhips, particularly to 

a great conſumption of 
| which they receiv 
not only directly from England, but chiefly by way of 
Hamburg and Holland, and diſperſe agai th 
whole circle of Weſtphalia. It ſends ſhips likewiſe to 
and italy, and a great number 
has alſo a conſiderable inland 

fairs and marts in Ger- 


to Davis's Streights. 
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dutics 1 importation and exportation are very low, || of Statua Rolandina ; on which is an antient inſcription, 
which No gm encouragement to its trade, and gives 4 denoting it to be à teſtimonial of the liberty granted by 
an advantage over the Dutch in the countries betwixt this || Charles the Great to this city. On the 4 fide of 
city and their republic. It is reckoned, in ſhort, the || the market is a public houſe, which, at ſame time, 
next port to Hamburg, in the whole empire, for com- ſerves as a fort of common hall for the ſeveral coll 
merce ; and, in time of war, it alſo fits out ſhips of || or aſſemblies of the burghers and the council of 
force to convoy their merchantmen. It generally ſends || This old town is ſaid to have been walled Soo years ago. 
25 or 30 ſhips a year to the whale- in Greenland; On the largeſt of its wooden bridges there is an engine 
and their harpooners, being eſteemed Se 
all the country, are frequently hired both by the Dutch || there is a fort at the head of it, which is well guarded. 
and Engliſh. {| Under the fenate houſe is a ſpacious wine cellar, 
Both the old and new towns are pretty well fortified || wherein are five huge veſſels, each of which holds much 
with high walls, a broad ditch, and 2221 the || above 100 hogſheads, whereof four are always kept full 
former has ſeveral towers on the walls, after the old man- || of Rheniſh wine, and the fifth is left empty, with a ſmall 
ner; but the walls of the new town have eight fine bul- ve the curio- 
warks. It is, however, ſtronger by nature than art. 
Here is a garriſon of 600 men, the guard kept, 
day and night, at the town-houſe, by 200 of the citi- | 
zens. On the city wall, or ramparts, which are planted 
bare nd 6 
foot - paſſen and a moſt agreeable pr 
river, and 3 country. 6 | ny ; 163 of their yards make 100 Engliſh. The — 
It has a grand arſenal, well ſtored with artillery, ſmall || tom, which afterwards became general in the other Hans 
arms, and other utenſils and tools of war, both antient ſwearing new-comers by bread and falt, and 
and modern. There is a leſſer, which is a ſort of ar- making them free, on paying a fine of good liquor to the 
moury for the burghers, it being a ſpacious hall, where || company, is faid to have been here. 
their council of trade meets, the walls of which are || a little fortified town, 14, miles north-eaſt 
handſomely adorned with ſmall arms. At the entrance || of Bremen, with a ſtrong caſtle or paſs on the borders of 
of it there is the figure of a warrior in complete armour, || the biſhopric, was formerly the biſhop's ſeat. It was 
who, by ſome me the wake the age, os from an you if ten tales by ts agate: iſts, and once by the Swedes, 
KT pas 7. It isa p 


3 borough, 
truncheon to ſalute you. on the river Wemme, from whence road towards 
From the gallery of the arſenal, which contains Bremen is very bad, ſandy, and full of the branches of 
the greater part of the arms, ranged in a very beau- || the river, in the middle of which is a fort, with four 
tiful manner, there is a paſlage to 322 baſtions, that commands a lon 
academy, built after the reformation, which was at firſt || ſeveral cuts in it, over which are bridges. n the 
only a ſchool, afterwards advanced to the title of an || other fide of the town, 12 miles from it, ſtood the mo- 
univerſity ; which, by the munificence of ſeveral worthy þ| naſtery of Cloſterzeven, charmingly ſituated, which is 
citizens, makes as good a figure as ſome of the beſt in || now a conſiderable borough, adorned with many fins 
Germany, and has produced many great men. and embelliſhed with a handſome church. This 
The ſenate, council, or town-houſe, is a large Go- || is the place where, in 1757, the convention was con- 
thic ſtructure, built in 1405, and adorned on the outſide || cluded between the duke of Cumberland and the duke 
with ſeveral ſtatues of the emperors and electors, beſides || de Richlieu, by the mediation of count Lyner the Daniſh 
thoſe of Plato, Ariſtotle, Cicero, and other antients ; || governor. | 
and a picture of the old and new towns. The council- Scharmbeck is a large village which gives name to a 
chamber has the 2 of 12 German emperors, down || diſtrict, and has a woollen manufactory; Hagen gives 
to Leopold. courts of juſtice, and other apart- || name to a bailiwic ; Stotel does the ſame ; Bardel is the 
ments here, are plainer than ſuits with the dignity of the || name of a village, where the nobility hold a meeting 
offices they are put to; and the lower part, or hall, in || twice a year; and Neuenwalde is a vi 
which there are doors that lead to the courts of juſtice, |} is a foundation for a lady abbeſs and 12 ladies. 
is filled with toy and print-ſhops, and others for ſtati-] The bailiwic of Wildeſhauſen, on the Hemte, has 
and haberdaſhery wares, &c. like ours at Weſt- [| but a very indifferent ſoil. In 1700 the crown of Swe- 
— 85 Iden mortgaged this bailiwic to the electoral houſe of 
At one end of this building, but ſeparated by a ſtreet, || Brunſwic Luneburg, or Lunenburg; and in 1720, at 
there is a public ſtructure with a piazza and ſhops under || the peace of Stockholm, made all right and clai 
it, which ſerves for an exchange, but is not near ſo much Verden. 
frequented as thoſe of London and Amſterdam, and only iliwie i 
reſorted to by the merchants on poſt days. 
Here are ſeveral hoſpitals, particularly one for ſuper- 
annuated or diſabled mariners, and for the fk, | 
lame, decrepid, and old poor people of both ſexes. It is 
a plain but commodious ſtructure, with © handſome 
chapel. Adjoining to it is a houſe of ion for va- 
kept, and 


s and criminals, where lunatics are alſo 
ſuch as to kill a perſon inadvertently, the plea of 


chance-medley not being admitted in this country. Such 


g dyke, or cauſeway, with 


It is ſituated on the Hemte, 
houſes, a few | 
about half 


Rand the univerſity and 888 
univ e 
gardens and little pleaſure houſes belonging to 

pal merchants and other inhabitants of the old 
lar ſtreets than. the 
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Peas Pulſe 
Buck wheat Beach 
Flax Pines 


Here are likewiſe plenty of horſes, cattle, ſheep, bees, 
veniſon, ſalt-ſprings, and lime-ftone. The rivers Elbe, 
Aller, and Ilmenau, produce great quantities of fiſh, and 
being all navigable, are of great advantage to the country 
in a commercial point of view. The whole principa- 
lity contains about 200 Lutheran churches, which are 
under the direction of two general, and 15 ſubordinate 
ſuperinteadants. The manufactures are 1 


. 
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reſided after their ſeparation till her death, in 1726. It 
is the ſeat of a bailiwic, and has great trade in horſes and 


| timber. 


Ultzen, a neat, little, compact town, at the conflux of 


| the Wiper, and two other rivulets, which form the river 


Elmenau, is 26 miles ſouth of Luneburg, and 33 north- 
eaſt of Zell. It was formerly called Lawenwald, i. e. 
Lion Foreſt, and had its preſent name from the neigh- 
bouring monaſtery of Oldenſtadt, formerly called Old 
Ulſen. It is ſaid, that the firſt Engliſh Saxons came to 
Britain from this place, and thoſe who returned hung up 
a gilt tin ſhip in the market-place, as a memorial of their 
ſucceſs, which continued there till 1646, when moſt of 
the town was burnt down, and never wholly rebuilt 


| ance ; but the ſtreets are larger, and the houſes more 


ſplendid and regular than before. 
Hudemuhlen is a ſmall town on the Aller ; Rethem is 


| ſituated on the ſame river, and gives name to a bailiwic ; 


Linen Stockings 

Ribbons Starch 
Hats | Refined ſugars 

Bleached wax Wooden wares 

Gold wires Barges ready built 

Silver ditto With boats and ſome ſmall 
Cottons ſhips. | 


On account of this principality the kin 
Britain has a feat and voice, both in the college 
inces of the empire, and the circle of Lower Saxony. 


contributions, duties on cattle, ' beer, wine, brandy, 
and other commodities ; and the principal places are 
following : 3 Wh 
Luneburg, or Lunenburg, the metropolis of the prin- | 
cipality, is a large city ſituated on the river Elmen, or | 
Umanau, which is navigable from hence to the Elbe. 


F 
Luna, the moon, an i ich was worſhi 

by os indedivents in the tems of Þ iſm. Here 
were formerly ſeveral convents, out of 
one of which, viz. the Benedictine, an 


revenues of 


i own, to which th 
reverites wile from the deren rolls on the e, Sole oe the ©. 


I tains manu 
| woollen clot 


Garto belongs to the barons of Bernſdorf, as does Brome 
on the Ohre to the Wolflburg family. 


Eſſel on the Aller gives name to a diſtrict, wherein the 


| noble family of Bothmar have three manors, and a village 


from which they take their name, with a church of theic 
appoint a miniſter. 3 
Soltau, at the conflux of the Soltau and Bohme, gives 
name to a — which abounds in wood, and con- 
ories of canvas, » lindfe 7 
hs, baize, ſtuffs, 3 064 eg 
Klotze, Fullerfleben, and Gifhorn, give name each to 


—— 


| 2 bailiwic and ſuperintendency, and the latter contains a 


| 1 
It is 27 miles from Hamburg, and 68 from Hanover. | ucal palace 


Wittingen is an old town in the bailiwic of Kneſebee; 
Hoſſering on the Hardau had formerly diets ; Badenleick 
is ſituated on a lake; Wuſtro has a caſtle ; Blekede is a 
{mall town on the Elbe; and Dalenburg on the Netze 
was once. deemed a city, but is now fallen greatly to 


— Ä 

ds bs ˙ mos Þ os te 
Jetze. The caſtle was formerly the reſidence of ſome of 
the dukes. Here is a great annual fair, and the bailiwic 


academy for 
youth of the 


ated to their ſupport, is veſted in a 
and an auſreiter, who are both el 
r The firſt of 

the principality, and the 


to which the town gives name contains the. foreſt of 
| Ghorde, which is about 16 miles in compaſs : it abounds 
| with a kind of feathered game, deer, wild boars, &c. 
and on its eaſt ſide ſtands a royal hunting ſeat. _ 
Zell is ſeated on a ſandy plain, near the conflux of the 
Aller and Fuhſe,' 24 miles north of Hanover, and 47 
irg. The town is antient, having a charter 
dated in 1203, wherein it is called T elle. It only con- 
| liſts of three ftreets that run but is well fortified, 
| the ramparts being broad and high, and well mounted 
| with cannon, 'but not regular. Here are held the chief 
| in 1485, its 


provincial college. He aſſumes the title Cy, || duke Henry built a palace near that the Hanover 
and in public writings ſtiles himſelf, 272 of God, Gate, which is a ſquare building, with four platforms at 
thaft-Direftor, and Lord of t of St. || the four corners, moated coaches may 
in Luneburg. The public edifices are eo in r town, which is 
; adorned with trees planted all along ; and the adjacent 
Three pariſh churches The ducal palace fine 1 — 
Three hoſpitals The town-houſe | | able landſcape. There is but one church in the town, 
A falt mag; The academy os and that without a The French refugees have 
An anatomicał theatre The barracks for the garriſon || their church in the ſuburbs, which are very large. Here 
| | | are ftill a great many French as Pro- 
teſtants, and the former have a chapel. All the build- 
| ings are of timber, except the churches, the caſtle, and 
| ick. The 
; em- 
in 1698, a rs 
ſtripped this amaniiern the 200 
Here are | 
of which | 


* 


e 


15 


1 


FR 


— = 


— e ana — 


French forces, ordered not my the ſuburbs of Zell to 
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of Denmark retired, after the ſevere treatment ſhe met jj Walo, but is now a Lutheran convent, conſiſting of an 

with in the court of Denmark. . abbey, a prioreſs, and nine other ladies; and is likewiſe 
In the year 1757, during the late war, a moſt barba- || the ſeat of a bailiwie and ſuperintendency. 

rous tranſaction reduced the inhabitants of Zell to t . 


diſtreſs; for the duke of Richlieu, commander of the The Principality of GRUBENHAGEN. 


be burnt, but even the orphan-houſe, which contained a THIS 2 is ſurrounded by Calenburg, 
great number of children, to be ſet fire to, when the {| Wolfenbuttle, W e, Blackenburg, Hohnſtein, 
whole was reduced to aſhes, together with a great num- || Klettenberg, &c. Some parts of it are fertile, and 
ber of the poor innocent infants.—A piece of cruelty || others very rich, producing | 


*. 


ſcarce to be leled in hiſtory |! | 
1 the Luke, Sur miles from | — bus 
though now only a ſtraggling village, was formerly a || — ey ns 
populous city; it had nine churches, of which ſear — 
only the cathedral is left, wherein there is ſtil] a college | wheat -ſtone 


of eight reſidentiary canons, and a few vicars ; but the — le 
biſhopric was tran to Verden, and the diſtrict about Jas 
the church transformed into kitchen gardens. Over the 8 w +l 
there are ſome barbarous Latin verſes, in an old Zilk 
Gothic character, which ſhew that the town was built | R 
235 years before Rome, and deſtroyed by Henry the Lion yo 
in 1189. They write, that he took this revenge on the || —— 
city becauſe it refuſed to 12 him, after he was | | 
proſcribed by the emperor Frederic I. Some think here || The mines and quarries being chiefly in the mountain 
was a college of the antient poets, called Bards. and foreſt called the Hartz. The rivers are the Leine, 
Danneberg ſtands in the moſt eaſtern part of this || the Oder, and the Ocker. The ſtates are compoſed of 
„on the river ſix miles from its influx into || the ab St. Alexander, and that of the Bleſſed 
the Elbe, and 33 ſouth-eaſt of Luneburg. It is the || Virgin, at Einbeck. The noble proprietors of nine 
chief town of the rich and fruitful county of this name, || manors, and the cities of Einbeck | 
which was given by its count in 1462, to Otho duke of || which the diets are alternately held once a year. Luthe- 
Brunſwic-Wolfenbuttle, and yielded by the latter to the || raniſm i 


7 


houſe of Zell, for their pretenſions to the || and commodities of the country are 
city of Brunſwic. The Germans write it Daunenberg, Flax " 
conſiſtent with the 1 its name, which fignifies [{ „ I | > an 
a Mountain of Fir-trees. This country lies along the | 8 — —— 
Elbe, having Mecklenburg on the north, the marquiſate || Marbl 4 = 
of Brandenburg on the caſt and ſouth, and the duchy of Car: Lead 
Luneburg'on the weſt. 4 Fg | Mo on _ 
Snackenburg, which belongs to this country, is a la | . : 
tradin — the Elbe and 1 — 1 
or Bells, 65 miles fourh-caſt of Luneb | | —— ue 
the Seeve, 50 miles from a trading | pond eo 
good harbour ; it i Printed Cottons ire-arms | 
i L On account of this principality the eleftors have a 
vote in the of princes, both in the-diet of the 


empire, and in of the circle of 
The ſovereigu's revenues ariſe from the produce of the 
demeſnes, and of the mines; and appeals lie from the 
courts here to the chancery of Hanover. The principal 
. 
| Enibeck, the capital of the principality, is ſituated at 
| the conflux of the Ilme and the Leine, about 42 miles 
| from Hanover. It is well fortified by towers, bulwarks, 
n and outworks; and is ſur- 
rounded by a country, very fertile, particularly in 
convent which was formerly a Benedictine nunnery, but || corn. It was formerly a free Imperial town, | of 
conſiſts now of a Lutheran abbeſs, a prioreſs, and 14 | It is large 
other ladies. The religious reſtrictions here are not very | parts, called the Mun- 
but love: uſually fills the convent, as it is cele- 
—— of ladies who have been diſ- | | ufactures, 
appointed in their affections; and it is ſuppoſed that ſome || printed . t{hop's ſee, the ca- 
of the beautiful recluſes here have, with the Farr Peni- ich ſti i 


* 
— 


lage on the Aller, with another || was 2 town ſo early as the year 1256, and formerly 


conſiſts of an abbeſs, a -priorefs, |] coined ſilver, and copper money. 
ladies. | wt — ſurrounded on all fides by 
on the Iſe contains another Lutheran con- || lofty, rugged mountains; Lautenthal and | 

itu- [| are ſmall towns, containing fmelting-houſes ; and Cel 
a 

in a 

er- of powder blue, and a ſilver ſmelting-houſe ; and near it 
was at ſirſt only 3 monaſtery, buils by one is reſervoir, from whence, by a canal, water is con- 


and 23 other 


EUROPE.) 
veyed to all the mine works. This town is fo pl 


might retire hither, and with propriety exclaim ; 


Hail, ye ſoft ſeats ! ye limpid ſprings and floods, 
Ye flow —_— NT 
Ye limpid floods, that ever murm'ring flow ! 

Ye verdant meads, where flow'rs eternal blow ! 


Ye ſhady vales, where zephyrs ever play 

Ye where little warblers tune their lay ! 
Here grant me, heav'n, toend my peaceful days, 
And myſelf from life by flow decays ; 


With age unknown to pain or ſorrow bleft, 

To the dark grave retiring, as to reſt ; 

While gently with one figh this mortal frame, 
Diſſol turns to aſhes, whence it came; 
While my freed ſoul without a groan, 
And joyful wings her flight to worlds unknown. 


Altenau is a ſmall mine town in a val 
by high rugged rocks. It contains a filver ſmelting- 


houſe, the aqua fortis from which runs into the river || 


Ocker. | | | 
Clauſthall is a mine town, conſiſting of 
near 2 thouſand es, and containing above 10,000 


inhabitants. Here is a filver ſmelting-houſe, and a mint, 
where about 500,000 rix-dollars are annually 
The place is defended by a garriſon of invalids, and con- 


tains two churehes, an -houfe, a grammar-ſchool, 
a mine-office, and a bailiwic-office. Though the 
reſt of the is fo pleaſant, the air of the Hartz 


foreſt, almoſt the whole year round, is ſo cold, and rain, 
hail; ſnow, fogs, ftorms, &c. are fo frequent, that the 
cultivation of the land cannot be purſued with any de- 


gree of ſucceſs. The mountain which part of the foreſt | 


covers, conſiſts of 
2 = 
| in 
portance, as — fuch a timber 
mining works could not . part of 
foreſt called Brunſwic-L Hartz, is divided into | 
Upper and Lower, and again ſubdivided into mine and | 
foreſt bailiwics, part of which belong to the king of | 
—̃ Brunſwic. The 
inhabitants of the are compoſed of 6 
Smelters Servants 
Officers School maſters, and 
— Minift 
Wood-heavers 


Oſterode, a town ſituated not far from the Hartz, is | 


8 


115 


; 


2 


177 
4 


HB 
1 


I 


f 
; 


. ſurrounded 


_ TL eaſantly | 
ſituated, that a perſon with a philoſophical turn of mind 


coined. || 


CER MANY 


| Herberg has a caftle, linen manufattory, and iron 
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Here man learn to check each growing il}, 
And being ws vinchii diſobedient wil * * 
To watch his incoherent breaſt, and ſind a 


1 


Scharzfels is defended by a caſtle ſituated 6h a high 
rock. It contains a ſmall garriſon, and is ſometimes 
uſed as a ſtate priſon. The caſtle gives name to bailiwic 
which contains A 

Stone quarries 
Iron works ee 

Plenty of flax A linen manufactory. 

In the neighbourhood are ſine caverns called the 
Scharzfel Caves, where the ebur foffile and drop- ſtone 


of 
its neigh- 


Lautenbury, on the Oder, is a fief of the abbey 
Quedlinburg, has mines of copper and iron in it 
bourhood, and is inhabited by miners. 


Elbin is 2 ſmall which gives name 
» © ilk, GEE * 
Pine Marble 
Slate Iron ore 
Warm baths Jaſper, &c. 
At the village of Lucaſhof is a mill for ſawing mar- 


ble; at thoſe of Luderſhof and New Hutte are flatting- 
mills, and at Konigſhof ftood antiently the palace of 
k » Where the emperors and princes of the 
Saxon race uſed antiently to refide when they came to 
this part to partake of the diverſions of ftag-hunting. 
This diverſion, however, is on the decline in Germany, 


and a fondneſs for muſic prevails in almoſt all their 
courts; ſo that the German ſovereign ſeems to have ſa- 
crificed huntſmen to muſicians, to have exchanged 
horns for fiddles ; ſo capricious are the inclinations of 


| man, and fo fluctuating is that thing called taſte. 


Thro' his young wood how pleas'd Sabinus ftray” 
Or fat delighted in the thic "ni ſhade; © bs 


Wich annual joys the red 


of his father's groves 


FF 


5 


———— | 

floriſt ſhall, | 

To ve Re, ; 
Yet, ſhew him Titian's workmanſhip divine, 


He paſſes on, and only cries, 'tis fine. 
The Principality of CALENBERG. 


fi 


rler 


I 


Free 
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And the ftreams abound with all kinds of fiſh. In 
the priricipality are three Proteſtant abbies and fix con- 
vents,. of which three are inhabited by men, and fix by 
women. Lutheraniſm is the eſtabliſhed religion, and 
the Lutherans have 200 churches ; the Calviniſts are per- 
mitted to have five, and the Roman Catholics fix. The 
commodities and manufactures of the country are 


Wool Taſſels 
Cotton Gunpowder 
Tobacco Linen 
Flax Braſs 
Silk Leather 
Iron Gold lace 
Copper Silver ditto 
lass Embroideries 
; . .Galloons Stone wares 
Funges Carpets, &c. 
In che gear 1757 the French over -run this principa- 
lity, and did great damage, though they were ſoon diſ- 


poſſeſſed of it. The proprietor of it is entitled to a vote 
In the college of princes at the diet of the empire, and 
that of the circle. To the ſupreme tribunal of Hano- 
ver it nominates two aſſeſſors, and two to the high court 
of appeal at Zell. The revenues ariſe from demeſnes, 
exciſe, a military tax, ſtamp duty, card ditto, duty on 
corn, cattle, ſheep, magazines, &c. The principal 
laces are the following. | 

Hanover, the metropolis, and the ſeat of the elector, 
as it always was of the dukes, after the removal of their 
court hither from Calenberg, on the death of George, 
the laſt duke of Brunſwic-Calenberg, It is pleaſantly 
ſituated in a ſandy foil, on the river Leine, which is na- 
vigable here for ſmall boats. It is 26 miles ſouth-weſt 
from Zell, 27 from Brunſwic, and 365 eaſt from Lon- 
don. It was antientl 
bouring caſtle, fubjet to the counts of that title; and 
had its preſent name in Henry the Lion's time, becauſe 
of a ferry here; Hanover, in the old Saxon dialect, fig- 
nifying the ſame as Have-over in Engliſh. It is divided 


by the river into the new and old towns. Moſt of the 


hauſes are of timber and clay, but there are many of 
brick and ſtone. The ſtreets are regular, broad, and 
well furniſhed with lanthorns, for the winter nights. It 
is regu 


are well mounted with cannon. Here was once a mo- 


naſtery, ſince metamorphoſed into a palace, at one end 
though they ſcarce de- | 


of the city, near the 


ram 
ſerve that name. It is a large ſtructure of free ſtone, with 


ſeveral ſquare courts, and fine ſtair-caſes; but the whole | 


is rather commodious than m 


ihcent : it is, however, 
adorned with charmi 


the elector. 
the 


and contrivance being not inferior xx 1 


l 
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called Lawenroda, from a neigh- | 


y fortified, and the ravelins before the gates | 


tapeſtry and paintings, and very | 
richly furniſhed. Here is a cloſet of — 2 . | 
noble collection of medals, antient and modern, and a 


— 


him to admit of an apoſtolical vicar in his dominions, and 
to permit him to reſide at Hanover. Here is a confider- 
able number of Roman Catholics, but the nobility and 
gentry are almoſt all Lutherans. The princeſs Sophia 
cauſed a new church to be built here for the French re- 
fugees, to which our king William III. was alſo a bene- 
. Beſides a houſe for orphans, there is one hoſpital 
within the town, and another without. This city has 
acquired a new luftre ſince the acceſſion of the illuftrious 
houſe of Hanover to the electoral college 
the empire ; but more eſpecially fince its advancement to 
the throne of Great Britain, and is of particular note for 
the famous treaty concluded here in 1725, to counterba- 
_ that of Con. FR wh 
larly one called the F NN 


| teſs of Arlin 
lead to the pleaſant 
of the lord of the manor) a caſtle built on the river 


lace of Kenſington is from St. James's. A ftrait walk 
leads up to the houſe, which is adorned with charmi 
gardens ; a wilderneſs of evergreens ; one of the | 
and nobleſt orangeries in Europe; a perfect theatre 
out into green ſeats, with arbors and ſummer houſes 
both ſides of it, for the actors to dreſs in, the whole 
off with fine ſtatues, many of them gilt; and, above 
here are noble fountains, with very large baſons, 

ful caſcades, and water-works that throw the water 
much higher than the famous fountain at St. Cloud 
France, which was always looked u 
ſiderable of the kind till this was ſet up, by 
of William Benſon, Eſq. whom his late majeſty 
with him to Hanover, for that purpoſe, in 1716, 


him ſurveyor-general 
verſion of the office of auditor of the impreſt. 


ſentatives to the aſſemblies of the ſtates. 


og nk abbey, to 
and four conventualiſts, who 


att 


E 


$70 by = diſhop of | 


„ or Whim; and another, 
Montbrillant, or Mount Pleaſant, which were built by 
two ſiſters- in- law, viz. Madame de Kilmanſec (late coun- 
gten) and the counteſs of Platen. Theſe 
palace of Herenhauſen (i. e. the houſe 


beauti- 


Marienrode contains a convent of Roman Catholic 


in the diet of 


Leine, by order of the prince, who was the firſt elector, 
about the ſame diſtance north from Hanover as the pa- 


pon as the moſt con- 


took 
made 
of his works, and gave him the re- 


BEER each Lutheran convents for ladies, nd frnd — 


| Lavenflein is the capital of a bailiwic, in which are 


—O_ — 


An abbey A town-houſe ſalt ſprings, a coal mine, a linen manufacture, and a 
| Two Lutheran churches A free-ſchool glaſs-houſe. The town was formerly walled, and near 
” 5 A Calviniſt ditto. A poor-houſe it ſtood a caſtle, the remains of which are ſtill to be 
An hoſpital Barracks. ſe 


1} Hemmendorf, on the Saale, was the rendezyous of 
Here are woollen, ſilk, linen, and leather manufaCtories. || the ſtates before they agreed to meet at Hanover; Dorpe 
The magiſtrates are allowed to coin money, and have || is famous for its 2 of earthen- ware and black 
very extenſive privileges, and civil and criminal juriſ- furniture for ſtoves; Salz-Hemmendorf is a borough 
diction, within their derties, which contain many vil- || with three ſalt ſprings, and 12 boiling-houſes; Dumgen 
lages, foreſts, a ferry, &c. The abbot of Fulda, who || has a manufactory of ſtone-ware; Grohnde has a ferry 
was formerly ſovereign of the town, having fold it to and toll; and Polle, on the Weſer, is the feat of a 
the biſhop of Minden; when the latter came to take || bailiwic, in which thread ſtockings are knit, lime made, 
poſſeſſion of it, the citizens oppoſed him, but were de- veſſels for the Weſer built, and from whence large quan- 
feated, with great ſlaughter, near Sedemunde. This || tities of timber are carried to Bremen. 
event is ſuppoſed to have given riſe to the following ridi-|| Gottingen is ſituated on the New Leine, which is a 
culous ſtory of the piper and children, which Velkmes, canal drawn from the Old Leine, and about 50 miles 
in his Reſtitution of yed Intelligence, thus records: || from Hanover. It is ftrong, well built, and well paved. 
There came into the town of Hamel, in the county || The ancient gymnaſium was, in 1734, converted, by 
of Brunſwic, an odd kind of companion, who, for the || his Britannic _— king George II. into an univerſity. 
fantaſtical coat which he wore, being wrought with ſun- || Its library is the beſt in G y ; and here is alſo a fine 
dry colours, was called the Pied Piper; for a piper he || obſervatory 
was, beſides his other qualities. This fellow, forſooth, 
offered the townſmen, for a certain ſum of money, to 
rid the town of all the rats that were in 2 
time the burghers were with that vermin greatly annoyed). 
The — in fine being made, the Pied Piper, with a 
ſhrill pipe, went piping through the ſtreets, and forth- 
with the rats came all ing out of the houſes, in great : 
numbers, after him; all which he led into the river || church belonging to it, and an orphan-houſe. On a 
Weſer, and therein drowned them. This done, and not . ; I the town, anciently 
one rat more perceived to be left in the town, he after- || ſtood an imperial > town called Grone, 
wards came to demand his reward according to his bar- ora brand, omg of the Saxon em 
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gain; but being told that the bargain was not made with || after Otho the Great. The town's eftate and juriſdiction 
him in good earneſt, to wit, with an opinion that ever he || are very conſiderable, conſiſting of ſeveral vil 
could be able to do ſuch a feat, they cared not what they || woods, meadows, and paſtures. Formerly it was one of 


unto, when they imagined it could never be de- || the Hans, and had a mint for coining. In the cam- 

and ſo never to be demanded : but, nevertheleſs, _ and 1758 it was, for ſome time, in the 

he had done ſuch an unlikely thing indeed, they |} hands of the French. A 
ive him reward, and ſo offered Norton, on the Leine, contains a Roman Catholic 
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are allowed to een 
their goods to factors here, and whatever is brought 
an AR 
| A 


| neighbourhood. The ducal palace here has a fine large 
n — which contains above a thouſand pictures, by the 
be un- || moſt eminent maſters; and here is likewiſe a ſmall gal- 
| Tueſdays and Fridays es up'|| lery, embelliſhed with many beautiful paintings. In the 
Fulda from hence to Capel, van none due De | china cabinet are above 8ooo pieces of exquiſite beauty, 
Munden have a right to navigate. In the late war || and. in another above a thouſand enamels of Raphael de 
this town was, for time, in the hands of the || Urbino, admirably executed. The great gallery is 200 
F | A | feet long, 50 broad, and 40 high, and the one 160 
| long, and 20 broad: In che latter, beſides the above er- 
_ r 
| garden, C . . are extremel grand. Ad- 
of || joining to the palace is a convent, which nds | 
of |} tatives to the diets ; was 4 Anthony Ul 
rich and his ducheſs, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and 
part j bas a provoſt, a domina, and 15 ſiſters of noble families. 
of grain, flax, hemp, pulſe, fruits, cattle, || Wolfenbuttle, from whence the d is denominated, 
k, &c. Re he hon Joes contain ſeveral mines || ſtands on the river Ocker, ſeven miles ſouth - eaſt of 
and falt-works. The rivers are the Weſer, Leine, Brunſwic, 19 eaſt of Hildeſheim, and 26 north-weſt of 
Ocker, Schimter, and Aller. The ſtates deputize re- Halberſtadt. It is the antient ſeat of the dukes, ſtrong, 
tatives to the diets, which are held at Brunſwic || by its fituation near marſhes, and fo well fortified, that it 
times a year. Lutheraniſm is the eſtabliſhed reli- is reckoned one of the ſtrongeſt towns in Germany; and 
jon ; the chief manufactures are flax, wool, filk, to- here is an arſenal, well furniſhed. It is divided into two 
lead, iron, ſteel, porcelain, wax, black- || parts, one called Arx Guelphica, which is the ducal pa- 
; high colleges for this principality are lace, ſo named from duke Ecbert, of the family of the 
or Guelphs ; the other Henrickſtat, from the duke 
Henry. The palace, which is the eſt and moſt 
ſtately that belongs to the duke's family, has noble apart- 
_  _— inti and a library 
reckoned one of the beſt in | 


The Principality of WOLFENBUTTLE. 


— 


. || logue, publiſhed in 1604, numbered the volumes at 
I24,000 ; another in 1660, mentioned only 27,666 vo- 


Catholics, 
the 


| Land two large of Magdeburg. 
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fragan to the archbiſhop of Bremen, 
ſecular principality by the | 
granted to Adolphus-Frederic, d 
an equivalent for Wiſmar, which was to remain to 
Swedes. Henry the Lion, duke of 
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place, into which they put a garriſon, and defired the 


upon them till the ſucceſſion was ſettled, which was in 
1701. Its caſtle, which is 2 grand edifice, with four 
fronts, is — fineſt in all the country, and is 
adorned with a moſt elegant garden. 

a oaks is © Locker canmant for ladies; Malcho is 
a ſmall-town between the Plan and Calpin lakes; Krako 
is ſituated on a lake of the ſame name; and Plan is on a 
lake from which it receives its appellation. 

Roſtock, a free Imperial city, and one of the Hans- 
Towns, ftands on the river Warna, which falls eight 
miles below it into the Baltic Sea, and is 17 north of 


Guftrow, and 25 north-eaſt of Wiſmar. It is an antient | 


city, walled in 1160 by Burevinus, king of the Heruli, 
— as appears by its charter dated in 1218, modelled by 


Swedes in 1631, and after the treaty of Munſter 
built a fort here, and by their garriſon demanded a toll 


of all ſhips, which very much leſſened the trade of the || 


town, and made many of the merchants remove the 
re- 


Meckle miniſters, who endeavoured to have it 
dreſſed at the treaty of Nimeguen, but without effect. 
Moſt of the town was burnt in 1677, but is ſince re- 


built, with more 


enemies with proviſions; and in 1715, the duke of Meck- 
lenburg, not being ſtrong enough to defend it againſt the 


Danes, agreed that t — tone © garriſon and ma- || 
gazine here, — . do with the civil government. 


The univerſity, one of the beſt and largeſt in Ger- 
many, was founded in 1419. The city, being at half 


feſſors; 


Hy 


K 


| 


1 


1 


5 
＋ 


111 
# 


or to name commiſſioners to take the adminiſtration | 


the laws of Lubeck. This town being, with the duchy, | 
ſeized by the Imperialiſts in 1629, was retaken by the || 


INI. The Circle of STARGARD contains 


NEW BRANDENBURG, the capital of this circle, 
is ſituated on a lake. It ſends a deputy to the leſſer com- 
mittee of the ſtates, has a grammar-ſchool, two churches, 
a ſuperintendent, and is celebrated for its hop trade. The 
neighbourhood is ſingularly pleaſant, and the inhabitants 
are all ſo remarkably 2 that a ſtranger might be 
induced to think, that they had unanimouſly purſued, 
with great ſtrictneſs, the advice given by Dr. Armſtong, 
in the following expreſſive lines: 


Toil and be ſtrong, by toil the flaceid nerves 
Grow firm, and gain a more c tone; 
The greener juices are by toil ſubdu'd, 0 
| Mellow'd, and ſubtiliz d; the vapid old 
Expell'd, and all the rancour of the blood. 


magnificence. In 1712 it was ſeized || 
by the Swedes, on pretence of its having furniſhed their || 


my companions, ye who feel the charms 

Of nature and the year ; come, let us ftray 
Where chance ot fancy leads our roving walk; 
_ ng wh the ſoft voluptuous breezes fan 

> fleecy heavens, enwrap the limbs in bal 
And fhed a charming languor o'er the ſoul. 3s 
Nor when bright winter ſows with prickly froſt 
The vigorous æther, in unmanly warmth 
Indulge at home, nor even when Eurus, blafts 


And thro' its deepeſt ſolitudes 


un en f the latter, un g weſt of Stralfund; 


This way, and that convolve the lab'ring woods. 
My liberal walks, fave when the ſkies in rain 

Or fogs relent, no ſeaſon ſhould confine 

Or to the cloiſter'd gallery, or arcade. _ 

Go climb the mountain : from the ztherial ſource, 

Imbibe the recent gale : the chearful morn | 

Beams o'er the hills, go mount th' exulting flee ; 

Already, ſee, the deep-mouth'd catch 

The tainted mazes ; and, on eager ſport 

Intent, with emulous impatience try 

Each doubtful trace. Or if a nobler prey | 

Delight you more, go chaſe the defp'rate deer, 


s Awake 


y and We- 
„ Called 
molt 
humane and benevolent of human beings, and practice real 


Not won provok d, ves, | 
And much the ſaſſerts, as ſhe much believes; 221 
Soſt prace ſhe brings, wherever ſhe arrives 
She builds our quiet, as the forms our lives, _ - 
Lays the rough paths of peeviſh nature von, ö; 
And opens in each heart a little heaven. 
Each other gift which God on man beſtowa, 


| | ; wi 
Knows with juſt reins and gentle hand to guide 
| Detwixt vile ſhame ;urb4 pride. 


g ,v 1 * 


appeance. 

| ery of the order of St. 

now a*bailywic ; and Miro contains a ducal 
r ſtands among fens on a bay of the Baltic, be- 
{ tween Roſtoc and Lubee, 25 ile Ceft 6f the former, 
ealt long. 
12 deg. 
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12 deg, 11 min. lat. 54 deg. 3 min. It is ſuppoſed to 


have been built in the 33th century out of Mecklenburg's 
ruins; for being of timber it was burnt in 1262, and re- 
built handſomely of ſtone, and its government modelled 
in 1626, upon the plan of Lubec ; fo that it ſoon became 
one of the chief Hans-Towns, ſtrongly fortified, and the 
harbour for their men of war. It was taken by the Impe- 
rialiſts during the civil war in 1629, but retaken by the 
duke of Mecklenburg and the Swedes in 1632, and by 
Munſter treaty given to the latter. It has been ſeveral 
times taken by the Danes, but again reſtored to the 
Swedes. Its magazines were blown up by lightning in 
1690, moſt of the new city deſtroyed, with one of the new 
gates; the arſenal, churches, and houſes damaged, 30 
people killed, and 200 wounded. It was in 1711 beſieged 
by the Danes, and in 1716 ſurrendered to the allies, 
Danes, Brandenburgers, Hanoverians, Saxons, and Ruſ- 
ſians, who found in it 300 cannons, a vaſt quantity of 
bombs, grenadoes, and ammunition. But it was by 
treaty in 1720 reſtored to the Swedes, on condition that the 


walls and fortifications ſhould be-demoliſhed. And in || 


ſuch ftate it now remains, though before it was reckoned 
the ſtrongeſt city, next to Copenhagen, on the Baltic coaſt. 
S-- - * * * * * 


It is here proper to obſerve, that the houſe of Meck- | 


lenburg is divided into two branches, viz. Schwerin and 
| Strelitz. The latter commenced with duke Adolphus 
Frederic IT. younger brother of the duke of Schwerin, 
and grandfather of the preſent duke of Strelitz Frederic 
IV. who was born May the 5th, 1738, and ſucceeded to 


the government Dec. 11, 1752. He was made a knight |} 
of the garter in 1764, and has three brothers and two | 


fiſters; the younger of the latter being our gracious ſo- 
vereign Sophia Charlette, who was born May 19, 1744, 
and married the 8th of September, 1761, to his preſent 
majeſty George the Third, king of Great Britain, &c. 

As her majeſty's ſhining virtues have endeared her to 


the Britiſh nation, we think it neceſſary here to give a | 
ſmall ſpecimen of her literary accompliſhments, for | 


which the is as remarkable as for her other amiable qua- 


lities. The following elegant epiſtle was written by her 
to the king of Pruſſia during the late war, and has been || 
equally admired for the humanity of the ſentiments, and || 


elegance of the diction. 


„May it pleaſe your MajzsTY, 


IAM ata loſs, whether I ſhould congratulate, or ! 
condole with you, on your late victory; ſince the fame || 


ſucceſs, which hath covered you with laurels, has over- 


ſpread the country of Mecklenburgh with deſolation. I | 


know, Sire, that it ſeems unbecoming my ſex, in this 


of vicious refinement, to feel for one's country, to 


lament the horrors of war, or wiſh for the return of peace. 
I know you may think it more properly my province to 


ſtudy the arts df pleaſing, or to inſpect ſubjects of a more 


domeſtic nature. But however unbecoming it may be in 
me, I cannot reſiſt the deſire of interceding for this un- 
happy people. 4 

It was but a few years ago, that this territory wore the 
moſt pleaſing appearance; the country was cultivated, 
the peaſant looked chearful, and the towns abounded with 
riches and feſtivity. What an alteration, at preſent, from 
fo charming a ſcene ! I am not expert at deſcription, nor 
can my fancy add any horrors to the picture; but ſurely 
even conquerors themſelves would weep at the hideous 

proſpects now. before me * 


r 
the 


alternate inſolence of either army, as it happens to 
vance or retreat in purſuing the ions of 


operations of the cam- 
paigns. Fre 


| even thoſe who call themſelves our friends create. Even 
thoſe from whom we might expect redreſs, oppreſs us with 
new calamities. From your jultice, therefore, it is that 
we expect relief. To you, even women and children 
may complain, whoſe bumanity ſtoops to the meaneſt 
petition, and whoſe power is capable of reprefling the 
greateſt injuſtice.” | | 

As the above epiſtle hath been e tly paraphraſed, 
— ſubjoin ſome of the principal lines of the poetical 
verſion. | 


—— 


WHILE conqueſt ſeats you on the throne of fame, 
— _ immortalize your name, 
n burnifh'd arms, while glory brightly beams, 
= = * fill 4. folliers — | 
rembling I view, from whence the glory ſprings, 
Of der e heroes, or of — 3 F 
Shock'd I behold the ſource, whence dart thoſe rays, 
Which ſhine on victors, and round conqu'rors blaze. 
Hence I'm in doubt, while prompted to expreſs 
My weak ideas on your late ſucceſs, 
hether congratulations to beſtow, 
Or melt to tears, and ſwell the ſtream of woe; 
For all thoſe laurels which your brows entwine, 
Crown your fucceſs, and bid yaur conqueſts ſhine, 
Meant as immortal trophies to adorn, | 
Were from my country's bleeding bowels torn : 
While, in what's truly brave, and greatly bold, 
You outſtrip heroes dignify'd of old; 
My native Mecklenburg, a prey to arms, 
Is deſolated of her fertile charms : 
No more her plains their plenteous verdure yield, 
No longer Ceres decks the happy field; 
Nothing is ſeen, or heard, where'er ye go, 
But ſcenes of horror, and the ſighs of woe. 
I know, great Sire, a patriotic theme, 
In my weak ſex may unbecoming ſeem ; 
For, in an age fo viciouſly refin'd, 
By folly led, and to caprice refign'd ; 
Perhaps you deem the very name of arms, 
The thought of rapine, and of wars alarms, 
Of ſlaughter by contending armies made, 
Or burniſh'd ſwords for mortal ends diſplay'd : 
| Of mourning widows, and of bleeding ſwains, 
| Of burning towns, and deſolated plains : 
| Perhaps you deem ſuch thoughts unfit for thoſe, 
| Who ſhou'd their minds to ſofter themes compole;; : 
| Who ought to ſtudy only how to pleaſe, 6-1 
And court the proſpect of domeſtic eaſe; _ | 
T* inſpect with care the finer art to charm, , 
And point the lightning when their eyes they arm; 
To practiſe ſmiles, by art to look ſerene; 
Catch the free air, and dignity of mien; 
To lofe themſelves in all that's idly vain, 
The approbation of the world to gain: 
If theſe, my Liege, are arts-for females fit, 
| Who ſhou'd no other ſentiments admit, 
1 muſt for once tranſgreſs, and, unconfin'd, 
| Obey the dictates of a feeling mind; 
I muſt, by ſoft humanity inſpir d, 
Expreſs the thoughts from ſhocking ſcenes acquir dz 
With truth, great Sire, permit me to unfold, 
{ What Le beheld——ab !—what I yet behold; 
And while the natives of my county bleed, 
For che let me intercede. 
For the unhappy let me interc 
| A few yeats fince, in Mecklenburg's domain, 
| Fair plenty ſmil'd on ev'ry fertile plain: 
The placid years ſcrenely fled away, I 
The were fruitful, and the groves were gay: 
Now, my dear country, here the tear will flow, 
| Now, . Bo: country, is a waſte of woe; 
Tue peaſant flies, — = wFY — 
Turn to what part I will my aching eyes, 1 
And all the horrors of the war ariſe ; 8 3 


2 * 


wa 


i 


% 
o 


jj The devaſtations of the martial train, 


With ſtreaming gore empurples ev'ry plain: 
| Wick antive blood the frac rivics ow, 
And on their boſoms ſtreaming 


While — — 
into camps e are . 
rr 
Woods where ſequeſter d families abide, "up 
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Who watch thro? fear, or thro? reflection weep, Denmark has extorted money from it ſix times ſince 1645- 
And from exhauſted ſpirits borrow fleep ; | At the firſt time it received 120,000 'crowns ; in 1679, 
Whoſe ſweeteſt reſt is but a troubled doze, 220,000 ; in 1686, 240,000, which they gave the Danes 
Who thank fatigue for ev'ry ſmall repoſe ; | to buy off . 200,000 at another time; 180,000 
A famiſh'd babe perhaps lifts up its eyes, in the war with Sweden, and 246,000 in 1712. After 
And for affiſtance to the mother cries ; which the late czar got 200,000 crowns of them on ſome 
The fainting mother ready to expire, | other pretenſions. In 1713 the city was viſited by a 
Replies with tears and ſupplicates the fire : | plague. It is ſeated with all poffible advantage for trade 
The fire, unable to relieve their woe, | foreign and domeſtic. It has ſuch a and river as 
Can only anſwer with a briny flow; | nothing in Europe excels except the Thames. Beſides 
And while his filent forrows grief expreſs, the Elbe, which enters the German Ocean here, they 
Increaſe his own by ſharing their diftreſs ; have a chanel opened to the Trave, for the ſake of a 
Thus wing'd by fear no huſbandman remains, | communication with Lubec and the Baltic, without 
By cultivation to reſtore the plains ; being at the trouble and hazard of going about by the 
No gentle ſhepherd tends his fleecy care, Eaſt Sea, round the coaſt of Jutland and * Scaw ; and 
Both join the war, and in the horrors ſhare ; | without the obſtructions of the toll, and other difficul- 
And foldiers grown, a ſtrange reverſe of fate, | ties of the Sound; ſo that the veſſels in the Trave are 
Deftroy thoſe helds they us d to cultivate ; within 40 miles of the Baltic, whereas it is 400 miles 
Wich anguiſh'd age, the women fit and wail, | and more round Jutland, &c. Its trade exceeds that of 
As fears for huſbands, or for ſons prevail: any city which has no kingdom or blic annexed to 
Perhaps a warrior here and there is found, it; the exports and imports of it ſingly exceed thoſe 
Debarr'd the field by many a — wound; | of many great kingdoms even in Germany. The Elbe, 
Or by the loſs of limbs, not want of will, | and many great navigable civers that fall into it, after a 
Deny'd the uſe of ſanguinary ſkill ; | courſe through ſome of the largeſt, richeſt, and moſt 
Round him the curious — children fwarm, | trading parts of Germany, furniſh it with all the product 
Hang on his tongue, and as he ſpeaks grow warm; and manufactures of Auſtria, Bohemia, and Upper and 
Demand the hiſt ry of each aching wound, | Lower Saxony. By the Havel and Spree it has trade 
Devour each word and catch the martial found ; with Brandenburg electorate; and by a canal from the 
And while the ſoldier eagerly recites, | Spree to the Oder, its commerce extends into Sileſia, 
The rage of battle, and the blood of fights ; | oravia, Poland, almoſt to Hungary; ſo that it has 
The ſteeds loud neighing, and the clank of arms, more manufactures, &c. for exportation than moſt cities 
The rumbling drum, that beats to war's alarms ; | in the world. The chief export, (chiefly to Great Bri- 


The clang'ring wary res the cannon's roar, 
The dyi oans and fields of i ; 
The little waditors ed their _ ny 
While a new ardor fires their youthful breaſts. 
To you, therefore, great Sire, we make appeal, 
Whoſe juſtice only can our fuff rings heal; 


tain) are of various linens of ſeveral countries; particu- 
| larly Sileſia diapers, and the lawns of Miſnia and Lu- 

ſatia ; y linen from Oſnaburg, Lunenburg, &c. 
Hamburg dowlas, and other ſtrong linens, from Lower 
Saxony; — 1 barras, crocus, hinderlands, and 
| many other ſorts from Lower Germany; linen-yarn from 


From you alone, great Sire, we hope relief, the ſame countries; tin-plates, braſs, iron and wire, 
*Tis your compatſhon muſt aſſwage our = ; | chiefly from Upper Saxony; clap-boards, pipe and hog- 
To you ev'n helpleſs females may complain, | ſhead ftaves, wainſcot boards, oak plank and timber, 
Nor ſhed their tears, nor plead their cauſe in vain; || kidſkins, from Brandenburg; corn from many provinces, 
And trembling babes with tender looks implore 


To guard 


article of Engliſh _—_ comes to above 20,0001. per 


e Engliſhmerchants, hav- 


'T ae pri 2 — faner dave: 


The Imperial City of HAMBURG. 


| | are called in London the Ham Company, fo are they 
HAMBURG, the emporium of Germany, here called the Engliſh Hans or Society. They have 2 
and the ſecond of the Hans Towns, ftands on the north || church and minifter of their own. The Engliſh are nu- 


fide of the Elbe, 27 miles north-weſt of Lunenburg, and | 
416 north-weſt of Vienna, eaſt long. 10 d. 11 m. lat. 

3d. 41 m. It owed its origin to Charlemagne, who, to 

p the pr of the northern Sclavonians, built two 
forts on the Elbe, one of them at this place, and erected 
a church, the only one in Hamburg for above 350 | 

; it was firſt declared a free and independent ci 

in 1220; the emperor Maximilian, in the diet of Aug.. 
. bourg, in 1510, declared it free and Imperial; and ſince 
that time it has been inveſted with ſovereign power within 
its own juriſdiction ; in 1641 it was accordingly ſum- 
moned to the diet of the empire, though, as Den- | 


merous, this being really ftill the ſtaple of the Engliſh 
trade. They have the fame privilege to import herrings al- 
lowed the Dutch. The Hamburgers drive great trade to 
| Ruffia and Livonia ; and for goods ſent to the north of 
the empire and to Poland they have great returns, not 
only in linen-yarn and fine flax, but in honey, wax, an- 
| niſced, linſeed, drugs, &c. all by the Oder into the Spree, 
and fo into the Elbe in the marquiſate of Brandenburg; 
| and therefore the Danes cannot inter this trade, nor 
in any part of it, forth or back, &c. &c. Above 
ith ſhips alone come into this harbour in a year, 
moſtly from Spain, Portugal, and Italy; from 


If 


mark and Holſtein proteſted againſt it, the and to which the Hamburg merchants pay them double 
— 2 — the freight they do for their own ſhips, becauſe the Eng- 
— gg ve, however, been gran liſh being free from the Turks by their Mediterranean 
emperors ; and, for their paſſes, fave more than that in infurance. Indeed 
at Helgoland, four German miles withi they in 1751 aimed at taking much of this trade into 
are excuſed from their own hands; on their own bottoms, &c. But ha 
elector of Hanover; and yet the kings of pily the of Spain fo deeply reſented their treat 


ö yl a 4 | | 
fince compelled them ſeveral times to pay tolls at Gluck- iratical ſtates of 3 
ſtadt. 2 | | 1 | &c. that he not only inhibited 
but laid an embargo on their 
in Spain. But the difference was recon- 
matters accommodated, on reftraint however 

| ſuch trade with the Barbarians. 
ity has good ſhare in the Greenland whale fiſh- 
fins and whalebone is a manufacture ma- 
It commonly fends 50 or 60 fhips a 
year 
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year in this trade; fo that they export =_ quantities of 
oil and fins, though they buy from the Dutch more than 
their own ſhips ſupply. In war it fits out ſhips of force 
to convoy the merchantmen, and may be ſaid to be ſtrong 
both at land and ſea, being able to arm 12 or 14,000 
men, and has a conſtant garriſon of ncar 2000. It ex- 
ports great quantities of beer here brewed, and hath fe- 
veral manufactures, viz. weaving of damafks, brocades, 
velvets, the richeſt filks, and ſugar- baking, here being as 
good loaf ſugar as is made in London, though indeed 
they are forced to buy their Muſcavado ſugars chiefly 
from Great Britain ; callico printing employs numbers of 
people; and of late they have begun to print linens alſo. 
In ſhort, Hamburg is become a rich and powertul city, 
and without diſpute drives the greateſt inland trade, at 
this time, of any city in Europe, London and Anfter- 
dam excepted. It has an undoubted right to a place in 
the diet of the empire. She has pretenſions alſo to her 
being ſuch a free city, as not to be ſubject to the empire 
as other Imperial cities are, and on that account always 
refuſes to pay contributions to the military cheſt in time 
of war : but then the Hamburgers, under colour of a 
particular treaty with the emperor, wiſely avoiding to 
embarraſs themſelves with the affairs of Germany, in 
caſe of a war, do the fame thing in effect. The go- 
vernment is veſted in the ſenate and three colleges of 
burghers, and is a mixture of the ariſtocratical and de- 
mocratical. Of the latter, becauſe all their taxes and 
impoſts are granted by the burghers, without whofe con- 
ſent the ſenate cannot raiſe one penny, and becauſe the 
management of the finances is in 10 of the burghers. 
Of the former, becauſe they have a ſenate choſen out of 
the principal perſons of the republic, who alone have the 
power of aſſembling and diſſolving the convention of the 
burghers ; to whom the burghers that are managers of 
the finances are accountable, who treat with forcign 
princes without the intervention of the burghers, and 
who are veſted with almoſt every act of ſovereignty but 
that of laying taxes and managing the finances. 

The government thus conſtituted is under the protec- 
tion of the emperor, for which the Hamburghers pay 
him $80,000 crowns a year. But how little this has 
availed them is too well known; and the protection they 
have from England, for the ſake of trade, is certainly 
their greateſt ſecurity. The ſenate conſiſts of four bur- 
gomatters, of whom three are lawyers, and one a mer- 
chant (two of whom preſide alternately for a year) 24 
ſenators, viz. 11 lawyers and 13 merchants; four ſyn- 
dics, who are all lawyers, and give their opinions as our 
judges do in the houſe of lords, but have no vote; and 
four ſecretaries, of whom the principal is called protho- 

: and all theſe are, upon every vacancy, choſen 
out of their own bodies. Here is alſo a court of admi- 
ralty, conſiſting of a burgomaſter, four ſenators, fix 
merchants, and two maſters of ſhips, aſſiſted by a ſecre- 
tary, and a water-bailiff. Their law is the civil, or 
Juſtinian, and, in criminal cauſes, the ſtatutes of the 
emperor Charles I'V. with which they have likewiſe their 


own ſtatutes, but both puzzled and obſcured by number- | 


leſs comments, and contradictory precedents. The firſt 
or chicf of the three colleges is that of the Ober-Alten 
(or principal Elders) which conſiſts of three members, 
choſen out of each of the five wards of the city ; has 
great power, like that of the tribunes at Rome; can de- 
mand of the ſenate to call a convention of the burghers, 
and even impeach a ſenator, and require a conference 
with the ſenate on that or other occaſions. When the 
three colleges, conſiſting in the whole of 180 members, 
are oſ-mbled: and the ſenate at the ſame time, which is 
in all extraordi caſes, icularly for laying taxes, 
the gates of the city are 1 op fa —_ 2 3 up 
before the ſenate-houſe, and centinels poſted at all its 
avenues. Each ward debates and votes by itſelf, and, 
when the queſtion is put by the ſenate, the majority of 
the five determines it. Their eccleſiaſtical government, 
of which the ſenate is the head, is managed by a conſiſ- 
tory, or convocation of the ors, archdeacons and 
deacons (29 in all) of the five principal, and ſeven 
ſmaller churches or chapels. 

In general the religion is Lutheran, and the Calvinifts 
were obliged to 45 worſhip at Altena till within theſe 
ſew years paſt, ey have becn allowed one or two 
churches within the walls of this city ; but this is a fa- 
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vour not granted to the Roman Catholics, againſt whom 
they were ſo exaſperated in 1719, upon a public attempt 
of their prieſts to make proſclites in the city, that a mob 
itripped and demol.ſhed a chapel that was building here 
by the imperial reſident, together with the ſaid miniſter's 
houſe; for which the Hamburghers being threatened by 
the emperor, Charles VI. with military execution, they 


were forced to find another houſe and chapel at their own 


expence, and to make good all the other loſs and damage, 
beſides paying a fine, and ſending two members of the 
ſenate, and two of the burghers, to Vienna, to beg the 
emperor's pardon ; after which, he took the citizens into 
his ſpecial protection, and eſpouſed their cauſe heartily 
azainft the antiquated pretenſions of the Danes. They 
are obliged, however, to allow the Roman Catholics 
tneir worſhip in the ambaſſadors houſes. They have here 
what they call a private confeſſion, previous to the holy 
communion, though it differs in nothing from ours that 
is general, and the abſolution the ſame; but even the 
pooreſt of the people here are forced to give a fee to the 
prieft for ſuch confeſſion ; which cuſtom, not known in 
any other proteſtant city, is reckoned the met nexcuſe- 
able in this, becauſe its churches are immenſei nch, and 
have great ſums of money at uſury, out of v.':ch they 
might afford the clergy a competent maintenance. But 
the fame of Hamburg is juſtly great for its ca of the 
poor, here being more hoſpitals, in proportion to its 
bigneſs, than in any other proteſtant city in Europe: 
one, in particular, for orphans, like our Blue-Coat hoſ- 
pital ia London, the yearly revenue of which amounts 
to hetwixt 50 and 6c,c001. Sometimes they have above 
300 infants abroad at nurſe, who, when able to dreſs 
themſclves, are taken into the houſe. The boys that are 
qualified are put out and maintained at the uaiverſity ; 
the reſt are put out to trades; and the girls, after they 
can read, ſpin, knit, &c. are ſent ts ſervice. The 
building is decent, but not very coftly, and borders on 
one of the canals. There is a lar 133 hoſpital 
for receiving poor travellers that fall fick, and another 
for the relief of maimed, antient, and decayed ſeamen ; 
where al ſo care is taken of the widows, as well as chil- 
dren, of thoſe who loſe their lives in the ſervice of the 
public. In that called the oldeſt hoſpital, 114 poor, 
old, blind, and dumb people, are maintained. There is 
St. Job's for thoſe poor that have the French diſeaſe; and 


| a peſt-houſe for thoſe that have the plague, or other in- 


fectious diſtempers; to which even people of the beſt 
rank come for cure, but pay for it to the houſe. There 
are many leſſer hoſpitals, beſides theſe, for poor widow- 
ers, widows, orphans, &c. and great numbers of free- 
ſchools ; beſides two workhouſes, or houſes of correc- 
tion, where they manufacture rugs, and coarſe kerſeys, 
with which thoſe confined there are clothed, and where 
they alſo ſpin. In one of them, thoſe who have not per- 
formed their taſk are hoiſted up in a baſket over the table 
in the common hall, while the reſt are at dinner; that 
they may be tantalized with the fight and (ſmell of what 
they cannot taſte. Here are alſo ſocieties for making 
good loſſes and damage by fire. The houſes here are about 
0,000. The churches are antient, large, and handſome 
rics, but open thoroughfares all day long, and in ſome 
there are bookſellers ſhops. Here are fix lofty ſteeples, 
ſome of them covered with copper, which make a grand 
appearance, though the frames are only of timber. The 
great ſpire of St. Peter's is the higheſt in the city; that 
of St. Nicolas is ſupported by large gilt globes; St. Mi- 
chael's ſteeple is 400 feet high ; St. Catherine's has a 
ſtately front, with abundance of ſtatues in niches; and 
the ſteeple is formed of ſundry lanterns, diminiſhing gra- 
dually to the laſt, which ſupports a ſpire, like St. Bride's 
in Fleet-ftreet, but much taller. Round the middle of 
its ſteeple is a crown richly gilt. Its pulpit is of white 
marble, curiouſly carved, and adorned with figures, and 
other ornaments of gold; and its organ, reckoned one of 
the beſt in Europe, has 6000 pipes. That called the 
thum, or dome, was the cathedral while the town re- 
mained an archbiſhopric, and was built about the year 
The ſpire and tower that ſupports it, are near 
360 feet high. There {till belong a dean and napter to 
it, though ſecularized, from whoſe court there lies no 
appeal but to the imperial chamber at Wetzlar. Many 
of the counts of Schawenburg and Holſtein are buried 
here, whoſe names are writ in a fair catalogue, with their 
+ 
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church. This cathedral, with the chapter, and a large 
number of houſes belonging to it, are under the imme- 
diate protection of his Britannic majeſty, as biſhop of 
Bremen, and independent of the city juriſdiction. There 
are five other very large churches here, and eight leſſer 
churches or chapels of eaſe. There is a Schola IIluſtris, 
or univerſity, here, well endowed, and furniſhed with 
fix able profeſſors, of whom were lately the learned Fa- 


houſe and town-hall is an antient, large, and noble 
ſtructure, adorned with the ſtatues of emperors, and the 
nine worthies ; and a building is lately added for their 
new bank. Their exchange is fine, but inferior to that 
in London; it is oppoſite to the ſenate-houſe. One part 
of the ſquare is planted with large trees, and the other 
covered with a hail, where the elders or council of com- 
merce meet : at the other end of it is the public crane. 
On the ftreet before the town-houſe the lawyers have a 
ſort of exchange, as the public miniſters have at an emi- 
hent toy-ſhop in the ſame neighbourhood. The em- 
peror, and ſeveral princes of Germany, have their own 
poſt-houſes here, by perſons of their own ap- 
pointment; but the peſt-houſe for England and Holland 
is the only one that can properly be ſaid to belong to the 
public. The Britiſh reſident and company have a ſtately 
hall built by themſelves ; and the reſident has a power 
of judging ſuits and differences that ariſe among his 
countrymen. There is an opera or play-houſe here, 
chiefly for the entertainment of the reſidents and other 
foreign gentry, of whom here are ſome from moſt trading 
kingdoms in Europe. This city, which is almoſt of a 
circular form, and about fix miles in compaſs, is natu- 
rally ſtrong, a great part of it lying upon iſlands. The 
walls and fortifications that lie open to view are covered 
with graſs, and planted with rows of trees, fo high, that 
none of the houſes arc to be ſeen without that fide of the 
walls which is next to Altena. It has fix gates, and 
three entrances by water, viz. two from the Elbe, and 
one from the Alfter. It is divided into the old and new 
city by a canal, and ſurrounded by a ſine high wall, with 
23 bulwarks, beſides other out- works and fortifications, 
in the modern way, and a very deep ditch: there is alſo 
2 noble line, or out-work, with other works, from the 
largeſt baſon of the Alſter to the Elbe, about half a mile 
above the town : and on the other fide of that baſon, 
about the midway betwixt that and the Elbe, below the 


town, there is a fine fortification, called the Star- 
Sconce, fo ſtrong, the king of Denmark, with all 
his army, could not take it in 1686, after fix weeks 


fiege. the New Town, towards Altena, there are 
* of poor houſes, chiefly inhabited by Jews. 
two channels, called the North and South Elbe, 
into which that river is ſeparated, two or three miles 
above this city, having, with ſome ſmaller ones, formed 
divers beautiful iflands towards Harburg that belong to 
his Britannic majeſty, re-unite in one channel, about fix 
miles below the city. Towards the caſt it is waſhed by 
the little river Bille, and towards the north by another 
little river called the Alfter, which forms a very 

baſon juſt without the town, and another, though not fo 
large as that, yet of at l.aft 1000 feet ſquare, within the 


s of it; after which, it drives the public mills, and, || ' 


the whole 


paſſing by ſeveral fluices and canals through 
ci 38 water- 


ty, falls into the Elbe. Here are 84 bridges, 
mills 


likewiſe fix large markets. As the tide here flows in ca- 

nals through moſt of the chief ſtreets, and runs four 

ng rye Hom City, i. e. 22 from 8 —_— 

the town is uently damaged ing-tides - 
1 — 


Houſes and families have been ruined There 
were two ſad inſtances in 165 and 1719. Though the 


Harbour is ſo commodious, and river fo deep, that large 4 
yet thoſe of extra- | 
fize anchor at the new mills four miles below, 
they unload into ſmaller veſſels. The ftreets are 
wide, and outſtrip all Ger- 


merchant- ſhĩps come up to the walls, 


ordinary 

where they unload in 
genera] but pretty wil 
man for high and ſtately houſes, moſtly brick. T 
uſually reckon here ſtivers and lubs, of which 
make 4s. 6d. (or a 
_ tizen dies to leave the tenth of his eſtate to the city 


trade. It has 2 diffrict for 12 miles round, 
. "SY Fl 0 + „ - #SS -# > 
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A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
other bene factors, and hung up in the body of the | 


with excellent paſtures, with confiderab'e villages and 
noble ſeats. It comprizes the bailiwics of Rutzenvuttle, 
Bilwerder, Ochſenwerder, and Eppendorf. Alte-game, 
New- , Kirchwerder, and Roſlacke bailiwics, are 
enjoyed by the Hamburghers in common with the citi- 
zens of Lubec, as is a caſtle, and the little town and 
bailiwic of Bergedorf. This city's merchants are af- 
fable, but too nice in punctilio and ceremony ; very fru- 


gal in their families, but as liberal in treating ſtrangers. 
bricius, and M. Hubner the geographer. The ſenate- 'T 


hey mightily affect gardens at the city gates, much in 


the taſte of Holland. Scarce a merchant or conſiderable 


ſhopkeeper but has his coach. The common carts are 


only a long pulley laid on an axle-tree between two 
wheels, and drawn by men, of whom 12 or more are 
ſometimes linked to thoſe machines, drawing two tons 
weight, Graduates at law are very numerous, though 
hardly a tenth of them employed in it. Every artificer 
who can perform a piece of work beyond his brother ar- 
tiſts is made free of his company ; a benefit not otherwiſe 
to be attained but by ſervitude, or marrying a freeman's 
widow or daughter, or at a very great expence. By the 
vigilance of the magiſtrates and their beadles, few or no 
beggars are to be ſeen in the ſtreets : which may be aſ- 
cribed alſo to the manufacture of knit-ſtockings ſuffici- 
ent to employ all the poor. Officers are employed to 
carry wool to be carded, ſpun, &c. by the poor at their 
own habitations, and then fetch the work, paying them 
due wages. The ladies are generally attended to chureh 
by a ſervant maid with a book, hanging by a ſilver chain 
on one arm, and, if it be cold weather, with 2 braſs 
ſtove on the other. The hangman's houſe is the common 
priſon for malefactors. After ſentence (which is always 
pronounced on Fridays, as execution is done the follow- 
ing Monday) they are carried to a handſome upper room, 
where there is allowed a good bed, and all reaſonable 
comforts ſuiting their condition, and they are conſtantly 
attended by ſome clergyman by rotation. As no criminal 
is puni le without pleading guilty, they have five de- 
grees of tortures to extort ſuch confeſſion, in proportion 
to the ſtrength of evidence to ſupport accuſation. The 
judges are always preſent, with a clerk to write down the 
confeſſion, at a table with the curtain drawn round it; fo 
that K hear and ſpeak to the tortured criminal 
without bei 4 wy of the cruelty. A walk runs 
by the great baſon of the Alſter from the play-houſe to 
the heart of the city, called the Maidens Walk, 1000 
feet long, and 20 broad, railed and bordered by trees on 


| each fide. On one fide is the water with ſeveral ſtairs, 


— — 
”* 


(beſides fix wind-mills) and fix luices; and it has || 


offering a glaſs of wine to every 


ir). It is the cuſtom when po I 
foreigners, not naturalized, pay annually for liberty: to || 


on the other a row of noble houſes. Many convents, 
&c. ſtill remain, but, being ſccularized, are now Lu- 
theran ; the tenure of one of them is ſtill continued by 
malefactor carried by 
to execution. People of the beſt faſhion carouſe in a 
cave, an odd kind of tavern, which has a prodigious 
ſtock and vent of old hock, &c. which is well regulated 
by a deputy of the magiſtrates, and brings in a conſi- 
derable revenue. Corn is meaſured by the ſchepel, of 
which 83 make 10 quarters Engliſh. And 100 Ham- 
burg ells make but 48, and a half in London. Hamburg 
and Lincoln are in the fame latitude; but it is conſider- 
ably colder in winter and hotter in ſummer at the 


n. Daf of HILDESHEIM. 


THIS dioceſe, which is fituated between the rivers 
Lerne and Ocker, is bounded by Halberſtadt on the 
north-weſt, Lunenburg Zell on the north, Gru- 
benhagen on the ſouth, and the other parts are circum- 
ſcribed by the duchy of Brunſwic. The bailiwic of 
Hunderſuch lies ſe from it, being incleſed by the 
principalities of Calenburg and Gru ren. This 
dioceſe is 40 miles long and 30 broad, and the foil is 
ax 


, 


«ate 


| the Ocker near the confines of Hildeſheim. Te 


EUROPE.) 8 1 
| The ſtreams which water it ſupply great quantities of 
fin; the ſtates conſiſt of the clergy, nobility, and bur- 
geſſes; the religion is Lutheraniſm; the man 

are ; : 


Cloth Steckings 
Porcelain Iron ware, &c. 


Hildeſheim on the Innerſte, the capital of the dioceſe, || 
is 15 miles from Hanover. It is an old-faſhioned, large, 
irregular town ; the magiſtracy and burgher? are in ge- 

Lutherans. The principal buildings are, the ca- 
thedral, ſeveral monaſteries and nunneries, man 
hancery, the nobility's hall, where the 
the Jews ſynagogue, 
the andriamim, the Latin ſchool of St. 
Lam magiſtrates poſſeſs civil and criminal ju- 
riſdiction, impoſe and collect duties, and apply them to 
public uſes, ordinances, &c. The town was antiently 
one 
and in the neighbourhood there are two rich abbies. 


Peina on the Fuſe has a iſon, 3 - artra. 


= hin convent, and a Lutheran church. 


eddingen is a commandery of the Teutonic order; 
Knieſtedt > village at the foot a hill ; Salz-Detfurt, a 
market town, with ſalt- works; Mark Olderdorf, a mar- 
ket tmn on the Ilme; Daſſel, a ſmall town, which 
formerly 


gave title to counts; Salzliebendall, a market 


ſmall town on the Lannue, where | 
iſh Benedictine ſeminary, whoſe abbot is 


ia a 
there is an 


alſo patron of the Lutheran church. | 
_ Sarſtade is a ſmall town ow the Innerſte ; Gronau on 

the Leine contains a Dominican convent, and gives name 
to a bailiwic ; Bekenem is a fmall town, whoſe benefice 
Sue ited of » high end low juridiion; and Al 
10 of a high juriſdiction; - 


The Imperial City of GOSLAR. 
GOSLAK, though an Imperial * , and indepen- 
dent of the Brunfwic family, — leferibed in this 


country, becauſe it is ſurrounded with their dominions. 
antient city, 22 miles ſouth-eaſt of Hilde- 


it. It ſtande on the ſouth fide of the Gole, || 
which riſes to the ſouth-eaſt of Cellerfeld, and falls into | 


— 7 other free Imperial 


an on tolls in all markets of the emp | 
three. In all Imperial writs it is called r 


Imperii.. Ehe tiouſes'are covered with ſlate. It is fitu- 


ata in a ſurrounded with mountains, in which are |] ,- 
mines. both of itan and frlvey, viz. thoſe of Steinberg, 
Hertzberg, 2 Ne. The inkia-. 


Ramelſperg, 
bitants are employed either in digging them, 2 
tempering, and vending the metals and minerals, of all 


miles ſou 


of the Hans, and the capital of Henry the Lion; 


the office of Imperial judge 


zd of the lower juriſdiQion of the town, and is || 


I 
f 


ANT. 217 
The Injerial Lardlip of SCHAUEN. | 
THIS lordſhip is fituated between the principality of 

** kr» 2" 


longed formerly to the abbey of Walkenreid, but now | 
belongs to the duke of 


' The Imperial City of NORDHAUSEN.. 


NORDHAUSEN is ſituated on the Zorge, about 21 
from Goſlar. It was formerly one of 
the Hans- Towns, is celebrated for its curious works in 
alabaſter and marble, and carries on a great trade in the 


Y |] diſtillery branches. The inhabitants and magiſtracy are 


Lutherans ; to the latter of whom the elector of Bran- 
denburg, in 1717, transferred all his rights and | 
tives to this city, in conſideration of being paid the ſum 
of 50,000 rix-dollars, In the diet of the empire- it- has 
the tenth ſeat on the Rheniſh bench of Imperial cities, 
and the fourth among thoſe of Lower Saxony. 


' The Imperial City of MUHLHAUSEN. 


THIS city is fituated on the Unſtrut, 40 miles eaſt 
of Caſſel; it contains two Lutheran churches, with a 
Roman Catholic foundation for Auguſtine nuns. In the 
14th century this city purchaſed of the emperor Lewis 
within the city and its 
eincts. It poſſeſſes the ninth place on the bench of Im- 


perial cities in the diets of the empire, and the third in 
| thoſe of Lower Saxony. It was formerl 


one of the 
Hans- Towns, and has at preſent a tolet trade. 


BLANKENBURG and REINSTEIN. - 


duchy, about 24 miles from ſouth to but 


at both ends, and not above nine miles where bro * 
It was much 


Werin 


deſcribed) were 


. 
from Brunſwic, fouth- 


welt from Magdeburg, weſt Halberſtadt, north from 
Thuringia, and eaſt from Hildeſheim. It is ſo euld 2? 


fouth 
from 


1 


end of it, though ſome of the miners have affirmed, 
gone bf far in it & Golkr, Which is 20 miles. 


1 


1 


7 
] 


. 


g 
F 


1 — — achtein, and 
0 | | repreſent two | 1<9 
hadirs,, as nicely 2s ift 2 


1 


: 


5 


built 300 years before Chrift, by the Chauci, 2 branch of 
the Saxons, who had an idot aud temple of Saturn he 


place | 
bottom of this 


in the time of 


Iii 


Julius, duke of Brunſ- 
Wie, 
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Julius Hall, which is now grown rich and 


| A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
wic, he built a ſmall town for the workmen, called II and 


by Lunenburg on the ſouth, and Mecklen- 


large, by burg on the eaſt. 
their #rade in falt, copper kettles and pots, wire, Er. * 
people of this country are ſaid to be the dulleſt 
, and mere bi to the inſtitutions 
his 


The 
dolts in all 
and cuftoms of their anceſtors. county was 
left by the late duke Anthony-Ulric, of Wolfenbuttle, 
to his ſecond and favourite ſon prince Lewis, to make 
him ſome compenſation for the right of primogeniture, 
which he had newly introduced into. his _ - that 
ſon's prejudice : for the Brunſwic princes had long 
uſed to a partition of lands in their families, till that 

cuſtom, ſo pernicious to ones, was firſt aboliſhed 
by the Hanover branch. As this county neither gives its 
poſſeſſor the rank of — _ nor admittance 
into the college of princes at iet of the empire; the 
then duke of Blankenburg, in order to ure himſelf 
both theſe privileges, a treaty with the eleftor of 
Hanover, whereby the latter yielded him the vote and feat 
which he enj 


hagen; and the duke 
but in con 


verted to the elector. | 

The only town worth notice is 
- Blanken 1 
40 ſouth of Wolfenbuttle, on the frontier of the prinei- 
pry er Anhalt. It is but a ſmall town, the houſes ill- 

ilt and inconvenient. The duke, who has a caſtle 
here, has offered the inhabitants materials for building 
gratis, and done all 


arts, but without ſucceſs. | 


the 
1 The County f RANZAU. 


t, but after it had been fold to 


erefted into a _y of the empire, by the em- 
erdinand III. in con 


* 
. 


F 
count Nanzau, that it ſhould devolve to the 
of Denmark, upon the failure of male iſſue in his 
Barmfſtedt, a ſmall market town on the Acce; 
market town on the fame river, 
of any conſideration in the whole 


. 
* 


mihorn, another 
only pla 


11 
7 tn 


7. 


2 
— 


29 
principality of Ratze 
but does not contain any place worthy 

| Ratzeb 

jay ers, 
gives name to 2 


A epiſcopal palace. T 


4 


a 
= 
* 
— 
* 


= 
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which divides it, and is bounded by Holfizin on the weſt 


- 
1 : 


| which Dryden gives of the prieft 
oyed in the diet for his duchy of Gruben- mo 22 
never to vote at the diet 
formity to the ſentiments of the elector; but 
after his deceaſe the vote and ſeſſion for Grubenhagen re- 


eight miles weſt of Quedlinburg, and 
in his power to inſpire them with | 


is about 10 miles long, and fix broad, { 
fertile. It was formerly called || 


Chriſtian Ranzau, ftadtholder to the king of Denmark, 
equence of a ſettlement made 


x 


= - 
= 8 
o 


- = 


is county is not very fertile in grain, but abounds 


in 
Flax Wood 
Paſturage Cattle 
Sheep Fiſh, &c. - 


It is about 80 miles in length; its greateſt breadth is 
near 26 miles, and it contains about 30,000 inhabitants. 
The manors, entitling to a ſeat and vote in the diets, are 
23 in number, and the ſtates are compoſed of the nobi- 
lity and butghers. eraniſm is the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion, and the clergy in of this duchy may .be 
placed as patterns for thoſe of moſt other countries; for 
their attention to theit holy function, their humility; 
humanity, zeal, and benevolence, are fuch, that they 
ſeem to merit, individually, the following character 


The his pariſh freely paid he took, 
But never ſu'd or curs'd with bell and book, 
With patience bearing wrong, but off ring none, 
Since every man is free to loſe his o Wm. | 
Yet of his little he had ſome to ſpare, 
To feed the famiſh'd, and to cloath the bare. 
For mortify'd he was to that degree, 
A poorer himſelf he could not fee: | 
True priefts, he ſaid, and preachers of the word, 
2 only ſtewards of their ſov reign lord : 
Nothing was their's, but all the public ſtore, 
— 5 riches to relieve the - | 
Who, ſhould they fteal for want of his relief, 
He judged himſelf accomplice with the thief. 
ſtill he was at hand, without req 
To ſerve the ſick, to ſuccour the diſtreſs'd. 
He duly watch'd his flack by night and day, 
And from the prowling wolf redeem'd the prey, 
But hungry ſent the wily fox away.— 
The proud he tam'd, the penitent he chear'd, 
— ——kä ok 
Tis preaching much, but more his practiſe wrought, 
'A — — of the truth — , 
or this by rules ſevere his life he ſquar'd, 
That all might ſee the doctrine which they heard ; 


. . 


But, when the — —u—e— 
r ſeen: 


wet =" +» bu 
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le, particularly in corn and woods- It i 


1 


EUROPE.) 
_ | Mollen; à ſmall town 16 miles from Lubeck, is al- 


bach gives name to a bailiwic which contains two copper 
mills, and a paper-mill. 
The Circle of WES TPHALTA. 


of its 'antient inhabitants the 


called Ooftvelden, or Eaftfield. It ftretches along the 
Weſer, from the German ocean on the 
fouth ; 'and between Lower 
Netherlands on the weſt. 
to north is about 200 
weſt. The air, eſpecially 
the north part, is cold, and t part of the ſoil 
marſhy 2122 it — plenty of corn 
> but the fruit is very ordinary, and ſerves 
to feed the hogs, of which this country has good 
excellent kind, ſo that the bacon they fend 
is eſteemed. The chief rivers are, 
eſer, the Ems, the Lippe, the Roer, the Aa, &c. 
commodations a traveller may meet with here, are 
enough expreſſed in this diftich, very common in 
Germany. | | 


Heſpitium vile Groof Broot, dun Bier, lange Milen, 

Sunt in Weſtphalia ; Dui non vult credere Loop Da. 

| That is, e 

Four things here will drive a traveller mad, 

Long miles, ſmall-beer, coarſe bread, and lodgings bad. 
Indeed Weſtphalia is confeſſed to be the moſt wretched 
part of all Germany; and a modern author ſeems to con- 
clude, that the temper of the people is in _ meaſure 
influenced by its climate, the generality of them being 
not more amiable than the country. I hey are good ſol- 
diers enough, but have not talents in common with the 
other Germans ; for apply themſelves much more to 
breeding of horſes and hogs than to the cultivation of 
arts as ſciences. Three parts in four of this circle are 
a prey to the and avarice of certain petty. princes 
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tr 


F 
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4 


both ſpiritual and temporal, who, having a great deal of 
, and ſmall revenues to ſupport it, ſtudy how to 
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e 


moſt ſurrounded by lakes; Grunau is a — 
Buchen a village, where diets are held; and Schwarzen- 


third ſpring, which is about 20 paces from the 


that Theodoric, its biſhop, became both its 


— — 


is not very fruitful in corn, but abounds ſo much with 
cattle, that drovers come hither from the neighbouring 
countries to buy at their fairs ; and they 
ſprings, and ſome iron mines, with plen 


of d. 
other game. It is ſo populous, as to _ 25 market- 


f 


{| towns, 54 pariſhes, 16 monaſteries, and 20 gentlemens 
| ſeats, ul - — 


bject to the biſhop, who is a prince of the 


15 | empire, and whoſe ſee is one of the moſt conſiderable in 

SOME. derive the name of this country from Weiſ- Ge 

ſenphalen, i. e. a white horſe, the arms of its antient | 
but others more probably from Weſtfield, or | 


rmany. The chapter is compoſed of 24 capitular 
canons, who are all obliged to ſtudy in Gow French or 
Italian univerſity, muſt be 21 years old, and muſt prove 
their noble extraction by four degrees u The re- 


venue of this fee, which is a ſuffragan of Mentz, and 


now enjoyed by the elector of Cologne, is thought to be 


about 25 or 30,0001. a year, and the biſhop is able to 
raiſe 3000 men. In this biſhopric is the famous field of 
battle, where Quintilius Varus, with the Roman army 
under his command, was routed by the Germans under 
— and the latted thereby freed from the Roman 
— | 

In the tranſactions of the royal ſociety, publiſhed in 
December 1665, there is an account of a ſpring in this 
territory, which loſes itſelf twice in 24 hours; but re- 
turns with a great noiſe, and ſuch force, as to turn three 
mills not far from its ſource ; for which reaſon it is called 
Bolder Born, i. e. the boiſterous ſpring... And there is 
another remarkable fountain, called Methorn, two miles 
from Paderborn, which is a treble ſpring ; two whereof, 
not a foot and an half from each 9 very differ- 
ent qualities; the one, limpid, blueiſh, lukewarm, and 


| containing fal-armoniac, ochra, iron, vitriol, alum, 


ſulphur, nitre, and orpiment: the other, cold as ice, 


| turbid, and whitiſh, with much the fame contents, but 


ſtronger in taſte, and heavier than the other : It is faid to 
be a perfect cure for the worms: all fowls that drink it 
are immediately thrown into convulſions, but ſoon reco- 
vered by an infuſion of common falt and vi : the 
is of a greenith colour, but very clear, taſtes both four 
and ſweet, and is ſuppoſed to be a mixture of the other 
TWO. 


The city of Paderborn, which is one of the Hans- 
| Towns, is a | | 


, well-built, fortified, and populous 


city, 20 miles of Lippe, and about 60 ſouth-weſt 


| from Hanover. This city was once imperial, till 1604, 


poral ſovere One h ons ns 
tem lovereign. its chur are magnifi- 
cent. Its cathedral is grand fabric inferior to few in 

O 11. 
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ippe, Which joins with Kg 3 wang ee ©—x 
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the fume privilege; 
here 


Dr 1 4 


Lippeſpnin pning derives its name from the Lippe, near t 

mouth een eh it is ſituated. It is CESS ho 

poppin injavitgnes of theſe parts 6p atgaryle ONCE a year 
with 2 * taper, and, headed their priefts 


to repair to woods and images and 


| es, to 
relics placrg there in little chapels, which, except upon | 


Warkerg, formerly an Imperial city, and_ans of the 
Hans, is th Tesa city ARE fn oh Nin, an 


| iy i | 
the ſeat of a diet. In the neighbourhood are mines of | 


iron and lead, and a ftrang palatable beer is brewed by the 
inhabitants 


Brakel on the Bruckt was formerly an Imperial city, || 


but is now greatly decayed ; Drinkenberg has a citadel 
ind is x xe of he land es | yy 


Weſer > 
rrade ; dee on the Weler is at preſent of but little | 
conſideration ; Stoppleberg gives name to a ſeigniory ; | 
and Swalenber bln wn ict. ; 
228 | 4 


Wi of MUNSTER. 
- 'THE hiſhopric of Munſter has the cou 
— Veſtphalis, on the ſouth ; 


and | 
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The magiſtrates of Liege pretend that it is an'Imperial 
city, or ſovereign ſtate ; but they have ſuffered very ſe- 
verely for diſputing the authority of their biſhop, who is, 


in fact, abſolute ſovereign of the city, as well as the | 
biſhopric. He is choſen by the 60 major canons, who 


are, moſt of them, of noble extraction. This biſhop is 
one of the moſt conſiderable eccleſiaſtical princes in Ger- 
many, having within his dioceſe 52 baronies, 18 walled 
towns, and 400 villages full of people, with a revenue 
of 300,000 ducats per annum, and is able to maintain a 
body of 8000 men, without op his ſubjects, who 
are ny Roman Catholics. Their trade with Hol- 
ad gags 4 conſiderable ; great quantities of iron, 
Kone, chalk, &c: are every day carried down thither b 
the Maeſe ; AR __ butter, and all kinds 
of „are brought back in return. 3 
Fhere in proverbial ſaying prevails here, of the fol- 


power of it are greater than any 
laity, if to have 
poor 
their conſciences at the 
iefts, may be called a 
this proverb to fall very 
| i, a very antient town, fituated 
on the river Jecker, 10 miles north-weſt of Liege, and 
x0 weft of icht, a town of great fame in the 
time of the Romans: when Attila the Hun took it, he 
deſtr 100 churches, for it was very early made a 
biſh 


money in their pockets, 
abſolute will and diſpoſal of 
tory, we ſhall not find 


Huy, or Hugum, ſituated on the eaſt 
formerly called Benefactum, a town of note an- 
tiently, and at preſent a ſtrong fortreſs, 15 miles ſouth- 
weſt of Liege: it was frequently beſieged during the wars 
in the Netherlands. 

Dinant, ſituated on che river Maeſe, 12 miles ſouth of 
Namur: it was taken 6 
the biſhop of Liege by the peace of Ryſwick, anno 


* 
uillon, ſituated on the river 
of Dinant, and about 10 from the frontiers of Cham- 


pain. Itisa fortified town, and, with a ſmall territory | 


annexed to it, gives the title of duke to the biſhop of 


Liege. Of this place the famous Godfrey was duke, || 


who for his conduct and courage in ſubduing Jeruſalem, 
and taking it from the Saracens, in the 11th century, 


was made the firſt Chriſtian king of that city. 
of 


St. 
wh 
ns and 
a Vikat is = fortified town on the Maeſe ; Herſtal, a bo- 
rough, with a caſtle on the fame river; Borchlaen gives 


Tren, famous for its Benediftine abbey, the abbot 
e 


biſhop the other; and for ſeveral convents of 


name to a county; and Hoorn is a ſmall town with a || 
caſtle. 


Tranchimon, fix miles from Liege, gives name to a 
marquiſite; Verviers on the Wer 18 conſiderable 
woollen manufactory; Cuivin, ſituated on a hill, is only 
for the ruins of an old caſtle; Thuin on the Som- 
bre has a collegiate church, and ſome convents ; Haſſelt 
on the Damer is a ſmall pretty town; and Lobbes, a 
Benedictine abbey, is immediately ſubject to the fee of 


Spa, or „is a ſmall but 
little river wy 2» es jp - 
the and feven Li tow 


L 


In travelling to Spa, 
ho melt rocky. Tho 
and . are no- 
An 
travellers have made 
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is the womens hell, the | 


. but the ſee, upon its decline, was removed to 
Ilaelfricht, and from thence to Liege. | | 
fide of the Maeſe, | 


by the French, but reſtored to | 


Semoy, 30 miles ſouth | 


ich names one half of the magiſtrates of the place, 


celebrated town, on. the if 
towards [| 


— . U. 


we || 


perfe& traces of a road. The rains and the tem 
which are frequent there, even make the 

times dangerous, by rolling down great ſtones 
precipices. The coachmen of the country are 
ſelves often at a loſs, becauſe the trafts are be- 
tween ſeaſon and ſeaſon. "The town conſiſts of four 
ſtreets, in the form of a croſs, and may contain 
400 houſes, for the conveniency of thoſe that come 
drink the waters. It was formerly but a little vil 
which, through the fame of its mineral ſprings, 
enlarged, and erected into a borough. 

Here are five principal wells, which go down 
ſteps, like that at Tunbridge : the chief well, 
Pouxhon, of Pahon, in the market-place, is the. moſt 
reſorted to, and has this inſcription upon it, which ex- 
preſſes the qualities of the waters: | 


1 TO MED 


2 


| 


8 


2 — 


That is to ſay; © Sacred to health, theſe waters open 
obſtructions, concoct crudities, dry up exceffive moiſture, 
and ſtrengthen what is weak, provided you take them 
with precaution.” It is from this ſpring they draw that 
prodigious quantity of water that is tranſported into fo- 
reign countries, and eſpecially into England and Hol- 
land, fealed up in bottles, with the town ſeal. : 

Next to the well of Pouxhon, t is à ſountain of 
freſh water, which has its ſpring in a meadow, half a 
mile diſtant from the town. The bottom of it is of blue 
ſtone, and the top of braſs; it ſpouts its water out of the 
mouths of three frogs, whence the people call it, the 
Toad's Fountain. 3 

The well called Geronſterre, or Geronftar, is in a 
wood, about two miles diſtant from Spaw, towards tt 
| ſouth-weſt. It is covered with a dome of blue flo 

ſupported by four pillars of red and white marble : it is 
conſiderably leſs plentiful of water than the former, 
yet the 828 The three other wells, called 
che Saviniete, the Watroz, and the Tonnelet, or Li 
Tun, are not much uſed. The ſeaſons for drinking 
waters are in the hot months of June, July, and 4 — 
| Theſe waters have been known many ages ago, and 

think they are mentioned by Pliny. . gs 

The Capuchins have at Spaw a very fine 1 
adorned with large gardens, where all the company 
who drink the — # 

Several princes who have been here have left 
of their liberality ; particularly Margaret de 
queen of France, daughter to Henry II. ſiſter to Henry 
III. and wife to wx ch was here in the year 1577. 
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if 
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it 


changed people employ 
themſelves in making boxes for ladies toilets, ſn 

Chi 

go 
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other boxes, varniſhed after the manner of 


which ſell to the company as 
8 y 2s they 
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Prin Tas Finsr, by 

| Reli 2 WW 2 ible 
igious, invinci 

7 wo wen? miliary diſcipline, 

And planter of iences and arts among 

N Who having, by his own induſtry, 

Built a moſt fleet of ſhips ; 

Having infinitely augmented his armies, 

And having ſecurely ſettled, in the very blaze of war, 

His realms, as well hereditary as acquired, 


. 
= . 
. 


And having happily drank of thoſe moſt healthful ſprings, 
2 mein of  GzRONSTERBEE, 


Ordered 
* 


eee Bibeprie OSNABURG. 


THE biſhopric of Oſnaburg is ſituated between the 
Weſer and the Ems, being bounded by Minden on the 
eaſt, Munſter on the weſt, Diepholt on the north-eaſt, 
and Ra | 
long, and 25 broad, and produces 


r Turf 
Paſturage Coals - 


partly Roman Catholics, cure great quantities of, and 


cluded here, in 1648, this biſhopri 


and the Lutheran biſhop was always to be a younger 
prince of the houſe of Brunſwic Lunenburg, or, in caſe 
of failure thereof, of Brunſwic Wolfenbuttle ; in con- 
pe ſecand ' fon Frederic, born A 


anons, of whoſe prebends the revenues 
joyed by the Romiſh eccleſiaſtics; thoſe of fo 
pri ee 


the grace of God, emperor of the 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


on the ſouth-weſt. It is about 45 miles | 


— 


deal conſiderably in hams, bacon, &c. By a treaty con- 
ic was to be an alter- | 
native berween the Roman Catholics and Lutherans, || 


| it now is, at the court of Great Britain. The manu- 


his people; 


mountain within cannon-ſhot ; upon which there is an 


| mon 


| collegiate church of St. John 
| the old city, and have a voice in 


a Roman Catholic, who is ſome elector, or one 
who holds ſeveral other great benefices, the epiſcopal re- 
venue is carried out of the country, and ſpent abroad, as. 
factures are coatſe linen, woollen and yarn ; the diets 
are held at Oſnaburg, and the principal are 
Oſnabrug, or „the capital, which was for- 
merly an imperial city, and one of the Hans, but is now 
ſubject to the biſhop. It has its name from a bridge over 
the Oſe, which divides it with Old and New Town, 
and is ſituated 67 miles weſt of Hanover, in the midft of 
a fine plain. It is a neat, well-built city, and adorned 
with ſeveral handſome public ſtructures. It is encom- 
paſſed with walls and. ditches, but commanded by a 


abbey, or ſacred retirement for men of quality. The 
g palace, called Peterſburg, or St. Peter's caſtle, 
is well fortified, and ſeparated from the town by a bridge. 
It is a hexagon with a court in the middle, and at each 
corner is a turret. It was in one of the apartments of 
this palace that George I. expired, the 11th of June, 
1727, in the arms of his. brother, prince Erneſt, and 
ſome ſay, in the very room-where he was born. 
| papiſts have the ca al church, the church 
of the Dominicans in City, 

in T 


therans have the great parochial 


4s 
F — D 
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Frs 
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landgrave of Heſſe ; the latter of which gave their ſhare 


to the counts of Bentheim: ſo that now it belongs almoſt || 


| wholly to his Britannic majeſty. 


name, ſtands on the eaſt 


bw... 


and its territory abounds with all forts of grain, 


fruits, paſture, and cattle. ' It has a caſtle on the welt || 


fide of it, with broad deep ditches, and a 


over the Weſer, which, being ruined, is ſupplied by 
boats, to preſerve the commerce 


manufactures of lace and 
rough on the Weſer; and 


Baſſum is a borough 


Heſſe, but it contains a noble 
which the king of Great Britain is the ſuperior ; Keilin- 

ode has a frmilar foundation; and Suhlingen, the re- 
=- of a ſuperintendent, has four conſiderable yearly 
fairs. | 


County of VERNENBURG. 


Tit euged 7 appertains partly to the 
archbi of Treves, and y to the count of Low- 
enſtein· Wertheim, both of whom it entitles to a ſeat and 
voice in the Weſtphalian college, and alſo in the diets of 
the circle. It is almoſt ſurrounded by the archbiſhop of 
E—weag : - : 


County of S TEINFURT. 


THIS county, which is 15 miles 
is ſurrounded by the biſhopric of Mun 


ghd 


and voice in the 


It belongs 


888 and gives to its count à ſeat 
eſtphalian college, and in the diets of 


the circle. The only place worth notice is the town of || 


GER MANY. 
. mote | 


in the diſtrict, the abbot being a 
and having 


It was formerly the reſidence of the counts of | 


| the little river Amb eve, which 


and contains only one place worth notice, via. 


„ and 10 broad, 
to the empire, and partly to the primate of Mun- | 
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THIS ſmall diſtrict is bounded by Paderborn, Brunſ- 
wic, and Swalenberg. It is tolerably fertile, watered by 
the Weſer, and has a Benedictine abbey founded by the 
emperor Lewis I. The firſt monks having been taken 
from Corbie in Picardy, it is called Corbie, or Corvey 
abbey, which abbey is the only place deſerving of notice 
prince of the empire, 
a. ſeat in the college of princes, and at the 


diets of the circle and the empire. | | 
m. Aibies of MALMEDI and STAVELO. 


MALMEDT is a ſmall town fituated amongſt high 
hills, on the little river Recht, 25 miles Yiftant from 
Liege to the ſouth-eaſt, and nine from Limburg. to the 
ſouth.. They reckon here about 400 houſes, moſt of 
them inhabited by leather-dreflers, or woollen-drapers. 
Here are ſeveral ſprings of mineral waters, which fome 
phyſicians ſay are as wholſome and as ſtrong as thoſe of 
Spaw. This city, though within the territory of the 
prince of Liege, is nevertheleſs, for ſpiritual matters, 
under the juriſdiction of the archbiſhop of Cologne. 
The parochial church is dedicated to St. Gereon the 
| „and here is a convent of capuchins, and another 
of nuns of St. Sepulchre. But it is chiefly remarkable 
for its abbey of Benedictine monks, under the fame ab- 
bot with that of Stavelo. ſor: 
Stavelo (erroneouſly called Stablo by ſome) ſtands on 
ſomewhere lower falls 


into the Recht. It is about fix miles diftant from Mal- 
medi to the eaſt, and nine from Limburg towards the 
ſouth. There are here about 400 houſes, and the inha- 
bitants drive a pretty good trade, though this town, be- 
ing quite open, has ſuffered very much during the wars. 


Here is a famous abbey of Benedictine monks, founded 
| in the year 657, at the ſane time with that of Malmedi, 


with which it is united under the ſame abbot. But the 
jealouſy between theſe two religious houſes is the reaſon 
why can never in the choice of a regular 
abbot from amongſt themſelves ; fo that ever ſince the 


_ they have always choſen commendatory 


The church, which is at the 8 
| chial, apy ho building after the modern taſte ; under 
it there is a Crypta, or ſubterraneous church, with five 


I 


monks of the order of St. 


territory 1 abbey, is ſurrounded 
imbourg, and Aix-la- Chapelle. 
has a feat at the diets of the empire, on the 


x THIS abbey is fituated in R 


Eſſen is the only place of any conſideration in the terri- 
tory ; r 
has very extenſive privileges. It is large, has ſome trade, 


Abbey f THORN. 
THIS abbey is ſituated in the biſhopric of Liege and 


county of Hoarn. It is an Imperial free fecular foun- 
dati 


i erected in the year 1000, bas a feat at the 


which con- 


on, 
diets of ire and circle, and a 
fits of princeſins and counteſſes of the order of St. Be- 


Abbey of HERFORD. 


in the eighth century, has a ſeat at the diets of the em- 
2 gives title of princeſs and prelateſs of the 


number of ladies is i 


are in her gi The ca- 


from the ri 124 A 
| — of Jeſus Chriſt and + 
and on the left breaſt is a ſtar with the ſame figures. 


THI i iles „20 broad, and takes 
THIS 1442 — It is bounded on 


by Weſtphalia, on 


g, was erected 


Virgin Mary, || 


— 
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crowns a year to the elector, are governed by flates, 


without whoſe conſent he can lay no taxes. reli- 
gions are here tolerated ; but the Catholics alone are admit- 
ted to civil employments. FR TINS Be 
elector s, yet the title is. diſputed y of Saxony and 
| Brandenburg. 
| Ratingen has à ſeat and voice at the diets; Solingen 
is famous for its ſword blade man ; Neſſelrode 
gives name to an antient and noble family ; Blackenberg 
is ſituated near a mountain; Sieg is fituated on the 
: ; and Mulkum is a ſmall town near the borders of 
Lok hes the Bf dei ab voice at the diets, and 
a cloth manu ; Wipperfort on the Wipper, has a 
ſeat and voice at the diets; gives name to 2 
diſtrict; Elverfeld has a manufacture of thimbles ; Lan- 
genberg is a 4 Wendt family; 
and Kornberg is ded by a g caſtle. 
| has a ſtrong fort and » of the order 
of the Holy Croſs, which was built in 1498, and is the 
firſt of its kind in the empire. The caſtle or palace here 
| was built in a foreſt on a hill, by the elector John Wil- 
liam, and is worth ſeeing. It ds three leagues from 
| ogne and Duitz. It is built of 
a very hard ſtone ; and the ornaments, particularly the 
pillars that ſupport the gallery in the front, are a kind of 
grey marble, dug out of the neighbouring quarries. The 
apartments are large, well decorated with the fineſt paint- 
ings, and they have a proſpect of a vaſt ] viz. of 
the city of Cologne, the Rhine, and All the flat country; 


indeterminate, is ſuperior || containing a t variety of beautiful ſcenes and en- 
ZEST os 7 


Principalities of NAS S AU-SIGEN SIEGEN. 
| NASTAU-DILEMBURG &c. F 


SIGEN, or Siegen, near which is an iron mi 


mine, 
ſtands on the river Si 15 miles from Dillemberg, 
and 30 north-eaſt from Naſſau, on the top of a rocky hill | 
defended by a ftrong wall, and regular fortificauons ; 
and gives name to a country, of which it is the capi 

as well as title to another branch of the Naſſau family: 


It is _—_— to be r 


2 
11 


by 


15 
fy 


4 


i 


L 


. of Naſſau, and was the capital of it. It is an 


5 1111 


f 
ö 


fau, 27 ſouth-eaſt from Siegen, and 12 miles fo 
Herborn, gives name to a county which was 


' tance of the Hadamars, a younger branch of 


x 
7 8. 


among rocky hills, but 
worthy of a traveller's view: it 


caſtle, and a church 
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i for its caſtle and medicinal ſpring ; and Oldendorf is a 


County of S AVN. a | Hamelen and Rin- 
1 te 
THIS county belongs reſpectively to the | 
. Connty of DELMENHORST. . 
Margrave of Brandenburg Anſpach, 
Burgrave of Kirchburg, THIS cou * "IP 
Counts . 2 Hornburg, and * why fl, Wild- 
EleQr . | — K Diego of 
The two firſt have a voice in the col , but all - | —— 2s any confideration in it 
ther have only one voice in the diet of the circle. Lu- from which it takes its name. This 


therans, Calviniſts and Roman Catholics, have equally- — is fituated on the river Deline, and has a ſtrong 
the free exerciſe of their religions, and wn any places caftle to defend it. 
worth mentioning are, 


Al the and the feat of A OL b 
i, birch, the capital, and the fx of b Cry of OL DEN BURG. 
church, and is defended by a caſtle. | THIS county is 40 miles long, broad, and bounded 


the 


7 


Freuſburg on the Sieg is 7 as is Eaſt Friefland on the weft ; 
the neighbouring town of I Bendorf on the eſer, on the eaſt ; Jover and Jode on the- n 


Rhine ves name 80 2 diſtrict; and Hachenburg has a Munſter on the ſouth. 12 od 


County of W I E D. 


THIS county is divided in» two parts, vis 
Wied, has — ty, and Wied Runkel, or 1— 

he only places here worth mentioning 
eri ſmall town, containi 
120 houſes, and a caffle; Dierdorf, which is 
by a fartreſs ; and Neu- du d, a ſmall but regular 
on the Rhine. 


County of SHAUENBURG. 
pn en oy Oy ON ht ey 


1 regular] lon, if 
den 2 town and 

| the conflux 57 the Hunte . 
which is now the reſidence of 

church which was formerly the place of the « 


of Oldenburg. The 8 en 
| Oldenburg, was once kept in the caffle, but is at p 


EAI (i 
was 2 : 
of its fins als biat down in ne, ta 


County 4 BEN TAHE II. 


miles long, 15 btoad, Spende 
© United Provines and abounds in 
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| The Imperial City of AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 


THIS city is 15 miles north-eaſt from Limburg, 13 
ſouth-weſt from Juliers, and 23 north-eaſt of Spa. It 
lies in a valley ſurrounded with mountains and woods ; 
yet it enjoys a very wholſome air; and the hills are co- 
vered with vines. Its Latin name, Aquiſgraſium, is ſup- 
poſed to. be derived from Serenius Granus, licutenant- 

al of Gallia Belgica, who; — diſcovered the 

ings here, Anno 53, adorned them like the 

baths,. and built a palace near them; in confirmation 
whereof the natives {till ſhew, at the end of the town- 
houſe, a piece of antient architecture, which they call 
Granus's Tower, and ſay it was a part of his. palace, 
though the building does not look ſo antient. According 
w Char 's Pragmatic Sanction, this Granus was 
brother to Nero and Agrippa; and the Chronicle of 
Utrecht ſays, he was baniſhed hither by Nero. Attila, 
the Hun, having plundered and deſtroyed this city, it lay 
in ruins till the time of Charl ; who, hunting in 


ſervi and finding, by the ruins of ſeveral great build- 
— ff have been the old Aquis, he ordered 


of the city which is incloſed by 
it the ſeat of his empire on this 
ordaining, that the future kings of the 

ould be crowned: here with an iron crown, as 
at Milan,. with one of filyer, and at Rome with one of 
; which though obſerved for a while, has been long 
diſuſed. 
by the Normans ; but the church, having ſo much 
marble, ſtood its ; 


2.5, 
F 


|: 


reſtoring them to this city | . 
According to a deſcription of this city, and its baths, 
by Dr. Blondel » phyſician ere, which was 
icht in 1683, it recovered its loſſes in 

1 by the of ſeveral em- 


built a palace here, toge- | 


the palace and town were burnt in | 
Aſter the town was rebuilt, || 
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in 1172. The circuit of the whole city is a league and 
a half, and the. inner town three quarters. The inner 
wall has 10 gates, and the outer 11. The town-houſe, 
or ſenate-houſe, which was built in 1553, and ſince re- 
paired by the citizens, in hopes of having the c ſs 
there, and not at Soiſſons, is a noble ſtructure of Free. 
{tone, and one of the fineſt in Germany. It is adorned 
with the ſtatues of all the emperors ſince Charlemagne 


7 


and with curious hiſtory- paintings; particularly thoſe by 
2 highly valued; among which are, that of the 
reſurrection, and that of Charlemague's giving the city 
their charter : the uppermoſt ſtory of it is one hall, 162 
feet by 60; in which the emperors, who formerly re- 
ceived their firſt crown of iron here, as abovementioned, 
uſed to entertain the electors, and other princes who aſ- 
ſiſted at the coronation. In the market-place, over- 
againſt the town-houſe, there is a large ſtately fountain, 
with four ſprings, that run, from above, into a copper 
ciſtern 30 feet in diameter, and weighing 12000 pounds: 
round the edges of it there is a Latin inſcription, im- 
porting the _— the hot ſpring by Granus, as 
above ; as well as renewing of the baths by Char- 
lemagne ; that the cold fountain did formerly run into 
the baths; and that the ſenate adorned it, with this 
ciſtern, in 1620. From this the water runs, by fix 
pipes, into a ſtone ciſtern below, and from thence it is 
conveyed through the city. On the top of the fountain 
there is a large braſs ſtatue of Charlemagne in armour, 
richly gilt, with his face towards Germany. As the 
City lies in a valley ſurrounded with mountains and woods, 
there are 20 other public fountains of good clear water, 
beſides many private ones. Here are ten hot mineral 
fountains, and ſome cold ones, without St. James's 
Gate, beſides ſeveral in the adjacent fields; and the 
ſtreams that run through the town keep it very clean, 
and drive ſeveral mills. Here are 30 parochial or colle- 
iate churches, beſides the cathedral, a large old-faſhioned 
__ pile, + was . — 
reſence of the emperor emagne, and | 

ſteeple at the weſt end is adorned with en pyra- 
mids, and on the top there is a 


ery, ſupported by a long arch, 
iddle of the fabric: the inſide is 
beautiſied with a vaſt number of pillars of marble and 
heals, a 1 
Over 
6 fi 


gilt, adorned with 1 


$. 
y the altar of the choir, and covered it 
\ 8 marble tomb- ſtone it had before, with 

roſerpina upon it, ſuppoſed 
from the tomb of Julius Cæſar. Out of this tomb were 
taken 228 rarities and reliques, which the ſaid 

; got from Aaron ki 

of Jeruſalem, — 
do emis ef cms Ohe b 


| The four chief reliques ſhewn to pilgrims here, at the 
in || jubilee, once in ſeven years, are theſe: (.] What they 
call the gown, or ſhift, faid to be Virgi 
at the birth of Our Saviour, 


8 8 
FRG 


that ſeems to be neither linen nor calico; 

ing only expoſed from the top of 

to determine what part of 

faid to have 
(3-). A pieceo 


foe 
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viour on 
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fate with a long robe, on a throne ; round which are the 


four animals repreſented in Ezekiel's viſion : over his 
head is a circle of golden ſtars, and underneath it a fym- 
bol of the croſs which appeared to Conſtantine when he 
defeated Maxentius. Here is alſo a repreſentation of the 
24 elders mentioned in the revelations, riſing from their 
ſeats, laying aſide their crowns, and falling down before 
the throne. The windows are curiouſly gilt, and the 
pavement is of chequered marble. There is an immenſe 
treaſure here, conſiſting of _ of 8 — 5 

ilt, copes embroidered with pearl, an r rich veſt- 
a. Over the chief altar —— is a cheſt of filver 
and gold, of antique workmanſhip, and curiouſly en- 
graved, in which are kept the four relicks abovementi- 
oned. At the entrance of the choir there is 2 pulpit co- 
vered with plates of gold and filver, and adorned with 
precious ſtones (eſpecially a very large agate), the gift 
of the emperor Henry II. The altar of the choir is co- 


vered with plates of gold alſo, repreſenting Our Savi- | 


our's paſſion, which, it is ſaid, was found in Charle- 
magne's 2 In the upper part of the church, 
over-againſt the prince's altar, between two pillars, is 
2 throne, or chair, of white marble, ſuppoſed to have 
been placed there by the emperor Charlemagne, in 
which the emperors uſed to fit when conſecrated, and 
receive the firſt obeiſance of the electors and the chapter 
of the cathedral, in quality of king of the Romans. It 
is not poliſhed, becauſe it was formerly covered with 
are not now to be ſeen. 


"ds (lat wil inown, md work frequented by he | 


Engliſh, and moſt other Enropeans. There are three 
within the inner walls of the old town, viz. the empe- 
ror's, the little bath, and St. Quirinus's. Charlemagne 
was ſo much delighted in the firſt, that he often invited 
his ſons, and his nobles, to bathe and fwim there with 
him; for it was the cuſtom antiently to bathe there, an 
res La = 


ns Gl 10 or 
are im ated 


with nitre ſometimes cakes of brim- 
ſtone and conſiderable thickneſs, are 
taken out of them. They are unpleaſant to taſte at firſt, 
and ſmell like a rotten egg. Near theſe baths there is a 
fountain of warm water, much reſorted to in ſummer 
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| hes, ſoft ſwellings, &c. and may be drank, as well as 


ur: but it is now divided into || 
a little bath joins to it, and the || churches, and a n 


| town, is 2 


ſtempers of the gums and teeth. The drinking of theſe * 
waters is a relief alſo in melancholy, and hypochondri- 
acal diftempers. "They recover loſt appetice, X 
weak and flatulent ſtomachs, and quench immoderate 
thirſt, From theſe virtues may be feen the agreement 
between the waters of this place and thoſe of the Engliſh 
baths : in fine, all thoſe baths, eſpecially ſome that are 
very lately repaired, are neat and commodious, the ae- 
commodations and proviſtons good and reafonable, and 
are frequented by a great variety of the beſt company. 
About a furlong out of the ſouth gate lies the charm- 
mg village of Borcet, or Porcet, which had its name 
from the wild hogs that abounded formerly in the neigh- - 
bouring woods. Here alſo are many hot ſprings on both 
ſides of a ſmall cool rivulet, which runs through the 
town : t by pipes and conduits into 14 


: they are conveyed 
houſes, in which are formed 28 baths: ſome of them are 
much hotter than thoſe in the town, and muſt be cooled 

18 hours before they can be uſed. Their water is clear 
and pleaſant, without iſagreeable ſmell. are, 
for moſt part, ſive 2 yards ſquare. There is one 
quite open to the air, called the Poor Man's Bath, 
which has a ſpring ſo hot, that the people ſcald pigs, 
and boil eggs with it ; but it is obſerved, that they only 
harden the yelks, and not the whites. ' Theſe baths are 
not ſo ſtrong as thoſe in the city, and, by conſequence, 
the better for weak people; and thoſe of all ages and con- 
ditions _ in them for their diverſion, without 
danger. 1 are 

head and breaſt, moiſt and ſqueamiſh ſtomachs, drop- 


thoſe of the city; but the latter are more folutive, and 
thoſe of the village more ſtrengthening. The fountains 
are, in both places, fo plentiful, that they are capable of 
filling, ſeveral times in a day, above 50 baths, of 60 or 
70 tuns apiece ; and moſt of them, but thoſe for the poor, 
are ſo contrived, that the old water is drawn off by ſub- 
terraneous conduits, and the baths cleanſed from all 
impurities. It is computed, that from the baths in the 
city, and in this village, there 6000 tuns 


day, which as man s weight 
Fre 2A feafon for thcke baths is out the 
the ſecond about the 18th of Auguſt, and 
time ſix weeks. 

The village of Borcet is well built, has four handſome 
of Bernardines, whoſe abbeſs 
appeal 


is a princeſs of the empire; but there lies an 
from her court to the echevias of the city. 

The adjacent coun 
paſturage; the woods 


ich abounds with fiſh- and wild ducks. 
The ſoil is ſterile, the inhabitants profeſs Lutheraniſm; 
- || their trade is in coarſe linen and woollen, which they 
manufacture, and black cattle. Di 
firuated on the Hunte. 


the only 


Hanover, and 20 eaſt of Lemgow. 
county, with a very ſtrong fort, 
own lords, and now belon 


erly ſu to its 
to the prince of Waldeck. 


hood are one or two falt- 
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in; the empire has. the right of garriſoning it; but || florins, or 40 l. on his inſtallation. As the country bor- 
— ne ſome roche por. ome ders on ſeveral Proteſtant Rates, as Saxe-Gotha, &c. as 
-, Bruxhall, or Brucbſal, is a large open town. in this || well as Heſſe-Caſſel, there are ſeveral gentlemen here of 
biſhopric on the river Saltza, with a caſtle, which is the || that religion. The abbot is, moreover, perpetual chan- 
erdinary reſidence of - the- biſhop, nine miles ſouth-eaſt of ¶ cellor to the empreſs, and puts the crown upon her head 
Philipſburg, and 12 north-eaſt of Durlach. Here prince || at her coronation. The revenue of this country is be- 
pt his head-quarters during the fiege of Phi- || twixt 20 and 30,0001. a year. The abbot is able to raife 
5:9 4 | four or = men. His chapter conſiſts of eight pro- 
i though but 2 village, || voſts. He has all the four great officers, rich equipegts 
5 —— of and livery, and a ſpruce magnificent houſhold, ar. a 
the Rhine à little above» Manheim. In the Notitia of {| is always a company of horſe-guards, and a regiment of 
the ire it is called de Alta Ripa, becauſe the bank of foot-guards, well cloathed and mounted, to attend him. 
the Rhine is here very high. It was a place of ſuch im- || Fulda, which is the capital of the country, ſtands 
portance to the Romans, 2 garriſon in it. on a river of the fame name. It is contiguous to the 
ideſheim, Weibſtatt, and Rottenburg, are ſmall || abbey, which is of the Benedictine order, and one of 
Zowns-:;the firſt is ſituated on the Hart, the banks of || the nobleſt in all Europe; it was founded, anno 744, by 
dich yield good wine; and the latter is defended by a || St. Boniface, and endowed with great privileges by ſeve- 
calle. -: ano we ri v I ral emperors. The great church, dedicated to that faint, 
| lis a ſtately free-ſtone pile of ancient architecture. The 
| monks have three MISS. one of the New Teſtament 
V7 | complete, the four Evangeliſts diſtin, and 2 Treatiſe 
an . abbey of on the Trinity, all faid to be written by St. Boniface, in 
| a character much different from any now in uſe. It is an 
Ver - | | — —— Hors „ _— well baile. The 
converted, into a provoſtſhip, annexed to || palace is a y pi -ſtone, with apartments 
N — which account the biſhop has || richly furniſhed, and, together with the- abbey, may be 
a ſeat and voice in the diets of the empire and circle. | xeckoned among the nobleſt buildings in Germany. The 
G „„ + baron de Polinicz fays, he was glad when he got out of 
rn 7 here' to fay a few words concerni this country, becauſe here he met with very hard 
dhe bi ic of Straſburg, or Straſburg, the eithedral drinkers, terrible bad roads, and diſmal lodging. It was 
_— — of which are” in” the city of Straſburg, in _— a free and imperial city, till it became fubject 
DP 2 8 rom . abbot. , . 
Allace, which is under the dominion of France ; fo that, | _ Hirchfeld, on the fame river, 20 miles north from 
. <4 g „ „* Fulda, and 20 ſouth- eaſt of I, is a ſmall but neat 
Fan ; but, on account of his bailiwic on the | city, noted for another abbey, which is of as noble a 
ſtructure as any in the empire, being built upon an arch 
ſupported by 16 pillars, of one intire tone each. It 
was founded by Pepin, endowed by Charles the Great, 
and one of its firſt abbots was Alcuinus or Albinus his 
| preceptor, who lies buried in it. Since 1606, when its 
| laſt abbot died, the revenues have been kept by a branch 
| of the family of Heſſe, as adminiſtrator, and it was ſe- 
. » | cularized by the treaty of Munſter. Its diſtrict, which 
EN has the title of a principality, is about 12 miles long, 
N fchatel, || ud the fame in breadth, and lies on the eaft fide of 


.@ prince of the German empire, and has accordingly a 
{ext and voice in the diets of the empire, and of this 
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| - THIS abbey is ſituated in the foreſt of Ardemes, 
| and was founded, in the eighth century, by Pepin king 
| of the Franks, and was, in 1570, incorporated with the 
{| archbiſhop of Triers. Hence the archbithops became its 
| adminiſtrators, and, as fuch, have 2 feat and vote in the 
| diets. Prum, from which the abbey takes its name, is 
an inconfiderable towir on a fmall rivulet. [ore 
TL OS C0 v0 SOTO n07 0 
, || THE duchy of Suinnern was long poſſeſſed by a col- 
| lateral branch of the palatine family; but, that failing, 
| it devolved. to the electors, who, on that account, 
| and vote in the college of princes, and, joined with the 
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5 
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Bisfa ; = 


: - || biſhop-of Worms, are ſummoning princes. for the circle. 
fourt be” | Suingern, the principal town, which takes its appellatioa 
about t be. tem a riverof the ſame name, is 30 miles welt of Meatz, 
— divider {| bes ſeveral. churches. The duchy contains, beſides 

mult be all gentlemen 21 Monsingen 
many at the little duchy of Lauteren, in the laſt century, re- 
foot of the emperor's and de- || verted to the electoral houſe, which is thereby entitled to 
immediately: on the pope, to ub be pays 400 || a ſeat- and voice- in the diets: as did the bailiwics of 

234 a * | 


1 Lauteren 
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Lauteren and Veldenz, beſtowing, at the ſame time, 
ſimilar privileges. Veldenz is ſituated on the Moſelle, 
and Lauteren on the Glan. 


The Imperial City of FRANKFORT on the MAINE. 


THE Imperial and free city of Frankfort, was an- 
ciently called Francofordia, i is, The Ford of the 
Franks, for the Franks uſed to croſs the river here, in 
order to make their incurſions upon the Saxons, on which 
account the latter at length built this city, to reſtrain 

their ravages. It is now called Frankfort on the Maine, 
not only on account of its being ſituated on that river, 
but to diſtinguiſh it from Frankfort upon the Oder. It 
is 18 miles eaſt of Mentz, and 20 from the Rhine. It 


is ſpacious, populous, and opulent; one of the Hans- | 
Towns, and the feat of the Imperial diet. The river | 
interſects and divides it into two parts, which have | 


communication by means of an elegant ftone bridge, 
conſiſting of 14 arches, with a tower at each end 400 


paces aſunder; but the whole is under the juriſdiction of | 


the ſame magiſtrates. The river is about half as broad 
as the Thames at London. The town is ſurrounded by 
walls, encompaſſed with deep ditches of running water, 
and fortified with 11 baſtions, ſuitable counterſcarps, 
outworks, '&c. The Maine, Rhine, &c. render its 
fituation admirable for trade, 1 for bringin 

great quantities of corn and wine from Franconia, an 

the palatinate. It has two annual fairs, one beginning 
25 days before Eaſter, the other on the 15th of Sep- 
tember: they are frequented by merchants with various 
commodities, particularly books from moſt parts of 
Europe, of which they diſtribute printed catalogues, ſo 
that there is greater choice here than in any town in 
Chriſtendom, during the mart, which laſts three weeks; 
but at other times the bookſellers have ſcarce any buſi- 
neſs to do. There are three marts every year, and the 
names of the foreign merchants are writ over the arch 
before the doors of their ſhops, which, when the marts 


are ended, are ſhut up. Moſt of the ftreets are large, 


Except two or three, which are full of merchants ſhops. 
The bouſes are built ſome of red marble, others of tim- 
ber plaiſtered, and painted or covered with flates. 


On the north ſide of the city there is a ſpacious horſe- | 


fair, or market, where a vaſt number of good horſes are 
fold to the French king, and the neighbouring princes. 
The Jews are 3 - Fhe city is round, and 
has no ſuburbs, but is h larger, richer, and more 
| than Mens. . - , *- -- - Sy 
The chief ftructures are, 1. St. Bartholomew's ca- 
thedral, which, though too dark a pile within, is a ſtately 
venerable piece of architecture, built by Pepin, father to 
Charlemagne. In a long narrow chapel of this church, 
called the conclave, they uſed to chuſe the emperor: 
It has a mean altar and benches for fo celebrated a 
© 3 dy fs other chapel here, in which he is crowned, 
a cloyſter of iron faſtened to the baluſtrades of the 
Choir, looks like a great bird-cage, having no ornament 
but an ordinary crucifix of braſs. M. Blainville takes 


rupted nobility. They fay that this church was 
enriched by Charlemagne, but that the emperor A 
of Bavaria took the greateſt” part of its revenues, 


{| which he holds in his hand inſtead of 2 bridle. 


the emperor; and, after he has dined on it, it is aban- 
| doned to the populace. Another of the electors catries 
him a glaſs of wine, which, on that occafion, runs from 
a fountain in the middle of the ſquare. A third carries 
him a meaſure of oats from thence : and in this ſquare, . 
| after the coronation, another diſtributes the medals; &c. 
| ſtruck upon the occaſion. Here is'a veſtry, where the 
electors are ſhut up during the election; at which 
time the marſhal of the empire ſtands before the door 
with his ſword drawn, to prevent the princes from com- 
ing out till it is over. | : 
3. Braunfeld, which was formerly the emperor's pa- 
lace, and — manſion-houſe of the Teutonic 
knights, where debtors have a y for 1. , after 
which they may be taken up. * vgs | 
4. The port, or harbour. And n 
5. The eitadel, or fortreſs of Saxen-hauſen. There 
are ſeveral noble fountains in the city, and particularly 
three in the great market- place; and there are divers mi- 
neral ſprings and baths belonging to the city. 3 
This city is governed by a pretor, 12 burgomaſters, 
| 14 eſchevins, or aldermen, one of which is always 4 
burgomaſter, and 42 common-council. The fenate; 
which chuſes two burgomaſters annually out of their own 
number, is divided into three benches : the firft is that of 
the eſchevins : the ſecond is of the literati, or learned, 
out of which the firft bench is ſupplied in caſe of 2 va- 
cancy : and the third is of tradeſmen, who never riſe 
higher. The grand bailiff, who is always preſident of 
the council, is choſe out of the eſchevins, and his 'office 
is for life as well as the eſchevins. Beſides theſe, there 
are 8 whoſe power is very much limited. IT: 
ſtrates are cheſen from among the nobility, 

but named by all the corporations of tradeſmen, 
the taylors, _— of. them was chief in a revolt 
inſt the magiſtrates. The government here is quieter 
X48 in moſt of the Imperial —— and 2 liberties, 
which the of holding originally from Charlemagne, 
. = 
The magiſtrates, and moſt of the inhabitants, are Lu- 
therans, and have five churches ; in one of which is a 
good deal of painting and ſculpture, an altar of black 
| marble, a marble pulpit, and reading-deſk ; the figure of 
Chriſt, with a globe and a crucifix, both of alabaſter, 
&c. Thealtar-piece is a repreſentation of our Saviour's 
paſſion in the garden; and the cieling and the fronts of 
the galleries are painted with ſcripture hiſtories. _ The 
Roman Catholics are permitted te perform their religious 
duties in the cathedral, and have ſeveral chapels, and 
two convents, but they are not ſuffered to make public 
proceſſions. The Calvinifts have two churches about 4 
league from the city, one for German, and the other for 
French refugees ; but the ceremonies of baptiſm and 
marriage be performed in the Lutheran churches. 
In the council held here in 300 biſhops aflifted 
againſt the Naftorian herefy. The city was one of 'the 
firſt that had ſpirit enough to demand the free exerciſe of 
the Lutheran religion, which being refufed by their ma- 
giſtrates in 1 522, they depoſed them, and choſe another 
ſet; and in 1530, the Augſburg confeſſion was eſtabliſhed 
here. It was beſieged twice in 1552, by Maurice, elec- 
tor of Saxony, by Albert, margrave of Branden- 
| burg, who took it; but it ſoon recovered its liberty, 
and has flouriſhed ever fince. On the wall of the great 
bridge to Saxhenhauſen is an indifferent, though much 
celebrated picture, repreſenting a dead infant beſmeared 

with blood, and an inſcription beneath, denotin 
on Palm Sunday 1475, a child, of two yea we 
of age, called Simon, was murdered 2 
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hes, not raifed ſo high. If the emperor is preſent, || There is another aſſembly of the empire, called the 
ar" thing they do Page attend him tv ehucch, where || aſſembly of * where the deputies, choſen for 
prayers are put up for a bleſſing on their conſultations : ¶ that purpoſe, determine things that have been referred to 
when they are returned, the eleCtor of Treves, in the || them by a diet; or when the eleCtor of Mentz, in the 
name of the ſtates, thanks the emperor for calling a || emperor's name, ſummons the deputies, at the requeſt of 
| [| the directors or captains of one or more Circles, to take 
poſals from the vice-chancellor, reads them: after this, | orders about their affairs, or to appeaſe | 
the colleges retire to their ſeveral apartments, and, when which they are not able to decide themſelves. 
they have conſidered them, agree upon a day for meeting * | 


by 
- 
* 


* . * * 5 
Tue lordſhip of Ollbruck belongs to the Waldbott 
N .* > 1] Bafſenheim family; that of Dochſtul belongs to the fa- 
and, if approved by him, it becomes a law or conſtitu- mily of Oettingen-Baldern, and gives the proprietor a 
tion of the empire. The princes are divided into benches, || .. and voice in the diet of the circle; the lordſhip of 
called the ſpiritual and the ſecular. _ 3 Britzenheim, on the banks of the Nahe, belongs to the 
_ The archduke of Auſtria, and the duke of Burgundy, || elector of Cologne, who, in conſequence of poſſeſſin 
though (ccular princes, ſat formerly on the eccleſiaſtical I it, enjoys a ſeat and voice at the diet of the circle;' — 
the counts of Wartemburg, for the little county of the 
nence, and the maſter of the Teutonic order does the fame name, have a ſeat and vote in the diets of the Up- 
XC] Rhi 4 | ee = "as 
. os rey of Walk, — — 0 


aſtical and ſecular princes. All the eccleſiaſtical and ſe- The Imperial City of WETZLAR. 


have princely dignities, are allowed fingle votes, but Wetzlar, or Weſtlar, an imperial city on the borders 
thoſe who 5 — give their votes 388 as the || of the county of Soims, 10 NN Gieſſen, 18 
deputies of the towns of the bench of the Rhine, or of || miles ſouth-weſt from Marpurg, and 31 gotth. from 
Swabia. The counts of Franconia and Swabia, which || Frankfort, is an old town, which has nothing in it worth 
include thoſe of Saxony, are alſo allowed two benches, || notice, but the great church: however, it is, at preſent, 
and two votes: the deputies of the imperial towns make || the ſeat of the imperial chamber, which was removed 
up the third rank of members. The deputies of the || hither from Spire in the year 1689, by reaſom chat. city 
is held, ſit at a table by themſelves, || was taken and deſtroyed by the French: . The provoſt- 
the voice ates, || ſhip of the town belongs to the 71 Heſſe- Darm- 
which are brought to them and regiſtered by the two re- ſtadt, to do juſtice in his name. t ſtands on the conflu- 
giſters of Ulm and Spire, the former repreſenting the ence of the rivers Lahn and Dill. 
cities in the circle of the Rhme, and the latter thoſe of V ET 
Swabia : all the votes in this molt auguſt aſſembly are — The Imperial City of FRIEDBURG. 


The emperor's is covered with cloth of gold, Friedburg, a rich and imperial city, 15 miles ſouth 
in and pe as ys pa pang archer y 12 nor from Fo De Hate: Ng 
with cloth of filver, velvet, ſatti tc. according || ſeated at 2 Fi ills called ohe, and 
wi | i * f co ding enjoys large privil granted by the emperce Fiederic II. 
| The mart now held at Frankfort was Kept here till the 
lege. The electors of Cologne, Bohemia, Palatine, and | year 1340, when it was removed thithier t the defire of 
Brandenburg, fit on the rig | tz, 4 he merchants ; and, in lieu of it, this city hath'fo 
princes fit under the electors on the right, and the ſecu 
Princes under the electors on the left. The deputies of 
the towns, and of the bench of the Rhine, fit under the | 
eccleſiaſtical, and the deputies of the towns, and of the 
bench of Swabia, fit under the ſecular princes. The 
deputies of Lubec and Oſnaburg fit at the croſs bench, 
before the elector of Treves ; and the marſhal of t 
empire fits at à table; in the middle of the hall, before 
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Heſſe, Randi on the - Darmſtadt is fituated on a river of the fame tame, at 

u ol ls the diſtance of 12 miles fouth from Frankfort on the 
ts | _ it is incloſed by palifadoes, and defended by a 
ſtrong caſtle, which is the landgrave's palace; and, for 
bettet ſecurity of the > there are two forts, one 


Marienburg, and an- 
| other on the Maine called > Xo The palace is 2 


7 Rk 


lon 2 
It is defended by — 1. 

ifications, and hath 2 AN — Lex 

drefling and yas 3 of cloth. The ty 


Tt has | 
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Fr 
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of 
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was 


a A "7 with a ſquare, || princely ſtructure, and, had it been finiſhed according ti, 
ag acl a= vr . irs its . would have been one of the largeſt and moſt 
Lr Ps walk. Ie bas bot one great || magnificent in Europe, fit for lodging the emperor and 
chad. te — ha $e. Paticras, which ſtands in the all the nine eleQtors, and it would actually have been 
middle of the tc We and a fine rin ; out 
of bells, - go" ** i parts that are finiſhed make a grand 
1 a te, |; pA * w 
end of | = > wy Y | are beautificd with a ſpacious garden — with 
beſides. tl d A „Which laſts a week. ſorts of annually t quantities of 
— n | * caſtles, as Solms, rich wines beſides, two fine pleaſure- houſes 
r Gleiber &c. It once had | wo miles from hence, Kranchſtein and Sensfeid. 
Konigſbe ct bop 6 urid upon the de- Though the town is not large, it makes a goodly ap- 


. by the proſeſſors at Marpurg, ce, moſt houſes being freeſtone, and very high. 
ing to Covinitts : but in 1625, * | ugh well fortified it has ſeveral times been — 
lie was a Calvinift, put a ſtop | and taken; and the French ruined the fortifications. 
. nd called the fuſes e to Mar- | It was in this town the Germans firſt gave over tilts, on 
account that (in 1403) the Franconians and Heſftans 
having challenged one another to this exerciſe, ſeveral of 
the Franconian nobility and nine of the H-fians were 
killed on the Net. he deer come ſometimes cloſe to 


CERT 


RE fink fe 6. | there are more . . 22 
a fall tom 0 the x is a caſtle on || troubleſome to the poor peaſants, who are abroad day and 

ah wo be. Gon fpring ; G Gratian is in hoſh ital night to wateh their fields, che prince being ſo jealous of 
e —.— che game as to reckon it as bad as murder for any one to 
dee ge in the || k kill a deer. It is 2 fla even country, with 2 ravelly 
famous for its waters, in || foil, which produces excellent pulſe, and is | 
is likewiſe Frarlffhaletfead, a cele- || with woods nn 


| | "hs SPONHET 
irdort 2 antiently divided into hither and 


| he of Sponheim, and the other that of Starken- 
; Lauterbach is «fall ist. s ſituated between the Nhine and the Moſelle. 


ſo called, In the hither county, of which three-fifths belong to 
l a falt | —— ane the two-fifths: to the 


* 2 ar 3 — the capital of the 
1 a well - built town, divided dy the river Nahe 
into © Old and' New Fes The firſt emperors of 
A | che Franks had à palace here, in which they ſometimes 
caſtles... | 1 \ reſided. Ang ig - Aotate;. coo 
"Us f Roſbach ehrt won thr gh name | © ok Loni Ang mote : 

ich will” be ever famous for the village, 


It nom gives name ta abailiwic. Haag 
if 83 png of which one half belongs to 
7 the duke of Deux-Pones Birkenfeld, and the other to the 


— which once gave the title of 
| duke e > branch of tho fondly of Deva: Pants "This 
branch afterwards fucceeding to the duchy of Deux 
Ponte, added Birkenfeld —— Poents. 
T ' Horftein, 2 town, which zes name to a bailiwic. 
{| Trarbach, or Tranerbach, 2 fmall town lying enn 
Moſeſle, and containi 2 church, common-to=the Ro- 
; i han Carhofics and with a Lutheran gymna 
um. In the 8 — many vineyards. The 
| town Was ence very firong, bur the: fortifications 'have 
been demoliſhed. x 
. ly gale 
— generally diſtinguiſhed, * 
rn * 


d of h 


incipalitx aud is ſituated between 
tac ah to fifinguilh ie from the 
county 
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county of che fume name inthe icky of wunſte the. 
is caltd che. Upper — Afar = Inf lug a a Ef which belongs. to N 
A 6 (ew ene brow . copper min 
| Haag tient, ot Solm-Zufalm 5 Ie 
Leutz-Loes, or Solm-Kirburg, FL din 

| fau-Diets, 
each of which polleſies an.cqual ſhare of the eſtates be- | 2 
* 


Principality and A of N A'S 8 A U. 


THE principality of Naſſau lies maſtly in the Wat- | | 
terau. The leagth ut go mie 


2 ore Son $10 me copper, | Idfiein 
and other metals. Moſt of the princes and inhabitants N 
are Calviniſts. The principality is divided into ſeveral _- Hug 
counties belunging to the different branches of the fa- r 
mily, which is ane of the moſt antient and illuſtrious of || forme; populous town, 9 
— — — befides many other great he- for its warm baths, 

ng o_ Germany, and king Wa- Bibarich, a vil on the Rhine, contains 2 palace; 
— of G The elder line, or: that of |} Schierftein is for its wine; Lahn om the Schut: 
Walram, confiſts, at preſent, of the branches of Naſfau- || ter gives name to a lordſhip ; Otiweilar contains a Lu- 
Saarbruck-Uſingen, Naſſau-Saarbruck-Saarbruck, and || theran and Roman Catholic church g and Sasrbruck on 
Naſſau- Weilburg. The repreſentative of the laſt of E 
theſe married the late prince of Orange s only ſiſter. ſame name. 
The other line, or that of - Otho, which cankiſted | Homburg, z town ſituated in the We 
formerly of the ſeveral branches of Naſſau-Siegen, which | | —— Th which 
was —— 
is now reduced to that of N 


—— 
— 
* 


pay 
but thoſe of the elder line have no ſeat, or votes, — 
college af the princes of the empire, being only members 


in this principality are | north · 
Dietz, the capital of another county, belonging to the 
EU of "the: Bos Gly, of — the 
Orange is the bead, ſtands pleaſantly on the c 

5 nine miles caſt from Naſſau, and 19 ſouth- — 
eat from Cablenz : it is walled, and has two fine caſtles, mi 
or towers, ſtanding upon two hills in the town. It has and cattle, 
a bridge | aver the river, which communicates with The mlig-- 
Fre It bad a collegiate church ſubject to the 5  conkiſt 7 


venues have been applied tu che univerſity of Herborn. 
The county in which this town lies is about 14 mites 
long, and 10 bad; it is. ſtony and hilly, has plenty of 
veniſon and ſheep ; but in the valhes there is corn and 


: 
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deck, prince of the ſacred Roman empire, count. 
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alſo are ſome — i | 
+ Mengeringhauſen I 
berg, Landau, Freie N Waldeck, 5 N 
berg, all ſmall tons. In Rhoden is a-ſext belonging to 


the princct. Near Waldeck ſtands an old caſtle, which 


gives name to the county, and title to the prince. 


from the river ge roam Mos which is 
the uſyal refidence of the prince, a church for each 
of the three religions. Here is alſo the feat of the high 


EW COMPLETE'SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


ee. e e | 
» affÞ + | Territorivs belonging to the Princes of SOLMS, 


Tx houſe of Solms is divided into a great 


branches, of which thoſe of 'Solms-Laubach-Sonne- - 


wald, and Solms-Laubach-Baruth, with their collateral 


| of Saxony. The matricular aſſeſſment of: thoſe of this 


circle is 252 florins, and, to the chamber of Wetzlar, 
about 130 rix-dollars. In the diet of the empire, and 
the college of the Imperial counts of the Wetterau, they 
have four votes, and the like number in the diets of this 


* a village in- the We iwic of Eiſenberg | „ in || circle. The lines of Braunfels and Hohen-Solms are 
which are iron works, with two copper mines, and a | Calvinift, that of Sonnenwald Catholic, and all the reſt 


works in ſome of the other bailiwics; and at-Kleinern, 


4 


beate ſprings. 
HAN AU Mu N Zz EN BERG. 


*. JUN ' | | 
THE length of / this is 40 miles, but the | 
greateſt breadth not above 12. It is fertile in 
þ- 9900 29 5 2 | Wine | 
Fruit, 
Silver 
Copper. 


| The rivers ate the Maine, Ki „and Nidda. The 
eftablified religion is Calviniſm — Lutherans and Ro- 
man Catholics are tolerated. It is a populous manufac- 

tory and commercial country; and the chief places are, 
Heng, its capital, which gives name to 
ated on the river Kenzig, which divides it imo the Old 
Tens. ich was built at 5 French 

ugees, who, had. vi d to them, is 
1 
ed to reſide, and which It 
ified; and, bas a fine flower-garden, with 

a t makes no great appearance. The Jews 
tolerated here, and dwell in à particular quarter. 
magiſtracy of the New Town, and the diſpoſal of all 
es in it, belong to the French and Dutch congrega- 


| 


7 


ih 
1 
| 
; 
F 
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river, near the town, is Philipſrue, i. e. Philip's 
— heuls, built by ene of che coune 


— = 


b 


1 
Z 


of 


ver, copper, iron, and cobalt mines 


- 


in the bailiwic of Waldeck, are two chaly- | 
3 i 1 | 2 palace, ſtrongly” fortified in the antient manner, and 


copper || Lutheran. In the territory of Solms-Braunfels, the places 


worth mentioning are, | 
Braunfels, a town fituated on a high hill. Near it is 

giving name to 2a bailiwic, which, with the town and 

caſtle, belong to the Braunfels branch, and contains, 


{ beſides other places, Leun, or Lein, a ſmall town on the 


Lahn; Altenburg, a Præmonſtratenſian convent for la- 
dies, near which the higheſt court of the county is held 


annually in the open air, unleſs in weather; and 
| Burg-Solms, a village, in which —12— the an- 
tient family ſeat of the counts of Solms. This bailiwic 
has alſo ſeveral iron mines and woods in it, and abounds 


in in and cattle. 


name to it, is fitu- | 


bath of which are fortified. The New | 


in which the counts | 
ftands in the Old Town, is far- 
commodious 


Here is an univerſity, with ſeveral manufactures, || 


reifenſtein, a ſmall town, containing a ruinous caſtle, 
and giving name to a bailiwic. 

a ſmall town ſeated on the Horloff, in that 
part of. the lordſhip of M which belongs to 
this family. In the town is a palace of the counts, and 
without it a park for deer. In the ſame part of the above 
lordſhip ftands alſo „a rich abbey of Bernar- 
dines, ſubject to the archbi of Mentz, the revenue 
of which is ſaid to amount to 30,000 florins. | 

Wolfeſheim, Gambach, and Hohen-Solms, all give 
names to bailiwics, and the latter contains a palace; 
Utphe on the Horloff gives name to a bailiwic ; Lech on 
the Wetter does the ſame, and is defended by a caſtle ; 
Laubach on the Wetter gives name to a bailiwic, and 
title to a prince. In the neighbourhood of the latter 
— aw in great abun- 

nce. 


|| Ln the territory of Solms-Rodelheim the chief places 


Rodelheim, a large country town on the Nidda, con- 
taining the count's palace, and giving name to a bailiwic, 
the greater part of which belongs alſo to a count. 

Aſſenheim, a ſmall town, ſituated at the conflux of the 
Nidda and Wetter, and giving name to a bailiwic, of the 


Wiadecken, a finall town, with a caſtle, on the river 


the mean time both theſe pri it. 
in the diet of the Upper-Rhine, and bech are menibers 


A the conflux of the Nidda and Wetter, has a | 
on: the Wet- | 
uſen on the | 


formerly | 3 1! 
| . THIS non yg adapt: 
it nary Jenny 2 — > Lower Rhine. It -was 


e of Philip. . | | greater part of which the count is alſo proprietor. 
* Hochfad, » iall town in the bailwic of Bucher. 


| The County of KONIGS TEIN. 


T HIS county lies in the Wetterau, id 
mountains called the Hohe. The elector of Mentz at 
poſſeſſes nearly the whole of the county, a ſmall 
part only being held by the counts of Stolberg, . who, 
however, claim the whole ; — —. is de- 
pending before the aulic council about the title to it. In 
it, 


Konigftein, a ſmall open town, which gives name to 


ine || it, and contains a caſtle on a high rock. 


Upper-Urſel, another fmall toon. 
pans and a medicinal bath. | o Mai 


1 4 3 11 
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The County of UPPER-ISENBURG<« »: -- 
. N N 5 i . 


id . Xi: 


| made 
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made a county in 1442, having been only a lordſhip be- | | 


fore. It contains I, corn, wine, is well wa- 
tered, and belongs partly to the houſe of Iſenburg, 
y to that of Heſle- „and partly to the 


counts of Stolberg. The houſe of Iſenburg, on account 


of its portion of this county, has a ſeat in the diets of 
this ecke, and alſo among the Wetterau courts. The 
principal places are, = 

Birſtein, famous for its iron mines; Wennigs, a ſmall 
town; Langen-Diebach, and Offenbach, on i 
all belong to the prince of Iſenburg Birſtein. 

Hayn-zur-Dreyeichen, in the Imperial foreſt of 
eichen ; and New Iſenburg, a new regular built 
belonging to the abovementioned prince. | 


Budingen, though a ſmall town, is the capital of the | 


whole _— It gives name to a diſtrict, which, with 
two others, belongs to the count of Iſenburg-Budingen, 
who has a palace in the town. In its neighbourhood is a 
park for deer, with ſome ſalt- works and vineyards. 
Wachterſbach, a ſmall town, giving name to a di- 
ſtrict, which, with the town and two other diſtricts, be- 
long to the counts of Iſenburg-Wachterſbach, who re- 
fide in the town. | 
Meerholz, a vil 
counts of Iſenburg-Meerholz reſide, and which gives 
name to a diſtrict belonging, with ſome others, to the 


Of the WILD and RHINE-GRAVES, 
and their Territories. 


THE Wild, or Wald, or Rau-Graves, in Latin | 


comites arii, foreflaris filveſtres, & hirſuti, were fo 
—_— — which, as 
well as thoſe of the Rhine-Graves, lay diſperſed about 
the Rhine, between Baſil and Bon. In the twelfth cen- 
tury, the territories of the former fell to the latter, from 
whom are deſcended the counts of Salm, of whoſe terri- 
tory ſome account has already been given, the counts of 
Grumbach, the Rhine-Graves of Stein, and Wild- 
Graves of Dhaun and Kirburg. Each reigning houſe 
fits and votes in the diets of this circle, in thoſe of 
empire, in the college of the Imperial counts of the 
paying each a matricular and alſo 
| at Wetzlar. The Wild and Rhine- 
Grave lands are moſtly fiefs. ; 
In the territory of the counts of Grumbach the prin- 
cipal places are, 
Grumbach, a town which gives 
bailiwic, Mike 6n the river Glai, 


Tronechen, on the Tron, gives name to a lordſhip 
which contains Talfang, a market-town, and 14 little 


_—_— 


— 


f 
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2 w 
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+8 


£ 


Maine, | 
Drey- | 
town, 


lage on the river Kinzig, in which the | 


4 


5 Sayn-Wiegenſtein, 
or Witgenſtein, and Sayn-Witgenſtein of Berleburg. 
| The county entitles both branches to a vote in the — 4 
lege of the Wetterau counts, both at the diet of the 
empire, and thoſe of this circle. . The revenue of the 


. 


* 


county of Wi in, ineluding that of che lordſhip- 

of Homburg, which lies between the duchy of Berg, 
to the counts | 
dollars. In this 


* 


towny 
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v. The Circde f. LOWERE 
THIS circle is bounded on the Saft. 
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eaſt b 
and the lower part of the circle of the * 
on the weſt, by the upper p he ty of 
Upper Rhine, in, and Luxemburg; on the north, 
by the circle of Weſtphalia; and, on the ſouth; by 
of Swabia. It contains, excluſive of the ate; 
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| Mentz 23 eee OE 
. Triers, or __ 
| THE diets of this circle are held at Frinkforton the: 
Maine 3 and the eleftor of Mentz is the ſt 
— a to the citipize has 
i 
8 y been equal to that of the Upper — * e 


* 
44 


In deſcribing this circle we ſhall begin with 
| The Archbitegric and Bun of MEN TZ. 
THIS cleQtorate lies on the banks of the river Maine, 


- 
* 
"# 
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4 


— 

WH 

; F 
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A NEW COMPEETE SY 
the dagait, which conbiisof 


nomi- 
nates a vice-chancellor of the empire, and holds a chan- 
at the imperial ht t ta him alſa alt foreign princes 
— —— they make to the em- 
pireg a3 well as apply for the redreſs of grievances. In 
3 ſtands immediately under the ſee of Rome. 
3 biſhoprics till ſabje@ to his juriſdiction are thoſe 


* 
1 » 


oval] I | _ 0 <2 | 
Nor the government of the country, and the admini- 
aden dt juſtice, the chief college e 
„Irie The reverſion- judicatory, 


to the laſt of which appeals lie from the inferior judica- 


w about 100,000], ariſing chiefly from the tolls on 
—— — „ the tax on wine, and that paid 
the Jews, the hm of which is very confiderable. He 
ivable w maintain five or 6006 men at all times; but, 
to ſaye un 


with ornaments, and is 


number of regular troops; for his income, when he is 
23 any greater 

or expences z and his houſhold is ſuited rather to 
© The mot places in this electorate are the 
following 


Mai falls. 


s.into it, and is the capital of the archbi 
aid electorate. It is called in Latin Moguntia, 


guntiarum; and in French Mayence. It is ſituated 15 ing in the 8 


is allowed to have been very antient in China— 
ir manner of doiag it is quite different from 
q though it be owned that the European 
; much the ſame with the Chi- 


ters mpyeable, we are able 
— — 
which ſerved for the 
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e Full 10 have been the man. The weaken 
is, that his name appears | 
in Bible of, x. 


of a 


in the zation i. more than pre : 
ave allowed him to 'arrogate. the whole 


„ he 


STEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


yes ed. Gwen Frankfort, 20. north from Worms, 48 
from Heidelberg, 45 from Spire, 186 from Straſburg, 


60 from, Triers, and 74 from Cologne. It is a large 
and populous city.; but moſt of the ſtreęts are narrow, 
and the common buildings very plain and irregular. 
| The elector has ſeveral palaces in and about the city, 
| moſt of which are ornamented with beautiful and exten- 
five It was made an archbiſhoprie in 729, by 
Pepin and pope Gregory III. The cathedral is a lofty 
vaulted building, and in it are ſome fine monuments 
erected to the memories of deceaſed electors. The veſt- 
ments in which the electors ſay maſs are extremely rich, 
and the canopy under which the hoſt is carried in pro- 
ceſſion, is entirely covered with pearl. The elector's 
chief palace is built of reddiſh marble ſtone, embelliſhed 
regular and magnificent, though 


|| but two ſtories high, and built after the old German 


manner. On the windows of this building, as well as 
on thoſe of the cathedral, are painted a wheel, which is 
a part of the elector's coat of arms. Beſides the cathe- 
dral, here are many collegiate and other chyrches, with 


| ſeveral monaſteries, nunneries, and hoſpitals. Here are 


likewiſe an univerſity founded in the year 1482, by the 


elector Diether, a bridge of boats over the Rhine, ma- 


nufactures of ſtockings and ſtuffs, and two yearly fairs. 
But the moſt conſiderable building in this city is the 
charter-houſe, which, for elegance and extent, is ſaid to 
be one of the fineſt in Europe. It has apartments large 
and commodious enough to lodge a ſovereign and his re- 
tinue, and is beautifully ſituated on an eminence fronting 
the _ At 3 of this hauſe ſtands the Favo- 
rita, a but nt electoral palace, with moſt de- 
lightful gardens. a NE 

ally in Rhenifh 


zhbourhood 
yield the beſt, arly from 
whence the fineſt ſort of Rheniſh wine has obtained the 
name of Old Hock. The city of Mentz claims the in- 
vention of the art of printing, which, if not invented, 
was at leaſt much improved by John Fuſt, or, as others 


3 


entz, which ſtands on the Rhine, near where the || is Aſchaffenburg, — 


f 


8˙1 


4 
— * 


 fay, by John Guttenburg, about the 1450. 
The is the cating of Mints 
at the conflux of the rĩivulet 


ic If Aſchaff and the Maine. Here is a fine caftle, in which 


the elector 


uently reſides during the ſeaſon for hunt- 
together with a collegiate church, 


— c — ood, = yo by Koſter of an wg fog ſome 
o early as 2430 and 1 pon-the whole, then, it is no 
inconfiderable argument in Koſter's behalf, that the rudeſt 
and moſt artlefs in printing ſeem to be his; 
ſome of which are to be ſeen in the king's library at St. 
They have the 
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a college, and a large claiſter. The town gives name to || them : but at what time the biſhopric and archbiſhopric 
2 bailivic, in which s are alſo Seligenſtadt, a town fituated were created is uncertain.” The church of Treves, how- 


on the Maine, with a Benedictine cloiſter, the abbot of || ever, is commonly accounted the moſt antient in Ger- 
which ſtiles himſelf lord of Geiſalbach, Omerſbach, 


many. The chapter, which elects the archbiſhop from 
among themſelves, and makes him ſwear to a capitula- 
tion, conſiſts of 16 capitulary canons, a of whom are 
of noble deſcent. - At every new election the pope re- 
2 TY ceives n 1 
leaſant, neat, little town, ſituated on | annats, or its, tepiſcopal title is, 
he hine. It had a fort in the time of the || the grace of God, — fs Freyes, of the Hot, 
and has a caſtle at this day, which ſtands on a Roman Empire throughout and the kingdom of 
and overlooks the town. It is 15 miles weſt from || Arles, arch-chancellor and elector, and alſo adminiſtra- 
an Imperial city; but it is now || tor of Prum.“ He is the ſecond elector in rank, and at 
chapter of Mentz. It has a || the election of an emperor has the firſt voice. The tolls 
bridge over the river Nahe, which runs on the Moſeille and Rhine, his demefnes, and his office 
and empties itſelf into the Rhine : a toll 
whatever paſſes up or down the Rhine, 
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_ and the coun „re: bs 3 eee t ee e ee 
ſmall town in it called Naumburg, or Numburg. riers is a town on the Moſelle, called 
mentioned, — Plabzel, where, in the time of the « | 


we ; 


watered | the Moſelle. 
country | | , an archi . 
ſewhere | 2 fort at 
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EUROPE.) GERMANY. 15 
beautified with fine rows of trees; and all the churches || mihal cauſes, yet ſo jealous are the citizens of him, that 
and houſes are covered with flates. The government of they will not permit him, in per | 


the city is in fix burgomaſters, ſeven Eſchevins or alder- || three days at a time in the city, nor to come into it with 
men, and 150 common-council, who hold their offices || a great train ; for which realon he generally refides at 
during life : only two of the burgomaſters are regents, Bonne. Cologne was made an archbiſhopric in 555; and, 
during a year, by turns. The Eſchevins are choſe by || in 1260, entered into the Hanſeatic league. It. has 


the archbiſhop, and the council by the companies of the || precedence of all the Imperial cities, and is 
city. There are only 50 of the council in power for a || the antient manger. It has upwards of 20's 
year, fo that it returns to the ſame perſons once in three 
rs. When a bu dies the council have power 
to chuſe another. Moſt of the inhabitants are papiſts ; 
but there are many proteitants, who are their chief tra- 
ders. The Lutherans have a church in this city, and the 
Calviniſts one on the other ſide of the Rhine, at Mul- 
heim. Moſt of the houſes of — _ rebends 
have | gardens and vineyards. In St. Gereon's 
| — A_avcor flag 1000 heads of martyrs, who 
ſuffered in the — of Maximinianus. A2 1 — 
heads bf the pre virgin martyrs, moſt n- | 
miracles, are , wy in 4 ſilver in the church dedi- | chapter ft: 
cated to St. Urſula : others covered with ſtuffs of gold, || their duty obliges them.” As 
and ſome have caps of cloth of gold and velvet. Here is || a ſeat and voice at the diets of 
alſo a ſhrine, with a glaſs door, through which they || the former of which it has 
ſhew; as they pretend, three of the thorns of Our Sa- bench. 1 
viour s crown; and in a niche, on one fide of the altar, | | 
there is a vaſe of alabaſter, which they pretend was one 
of thoſe Our Saviour filled with water at the marriage of 
Cana, in order to change it into wine. The whole re- 
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fix canoneſſes, who muſt be all counteſſes, to do honour | 
to St. Urſula. In on of the Carmelites, 
only one in the ci > altar is to the eaſt, i 
Ipit, which is ſaid to be the feſt in Cl In 
— church is the tomb of 42 
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faced within and without with marble and jaſper. It is ſmall city, bat well inhabited... The clades —.— 
opened every morning at nine o'clock, if two of the ca- ; and ſpacious 
ſeen lying at full length, with their heads be with |} gi ms, all 
2 crown of gol iſhed with precious tones. Their | of the fu 
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tors met to conſult about the choice of an em- 
peror, and other weighty 
have actually been ber 
Zulpich, or Zulch, a ſmall town, fuppoſed to be 
the Tolbiacum mentioned by Tacitus. It gives name 
to a bailiwic entirely ſurrounded by the duchy of 


Juliers. i 5 
Konigsfeld, a borough and citade}, giving name to a 


ite cloiſter, and a famous 


ys, a fortified little town, near the conflux of the 
Rhine and Erfft, having a briſk trade, and containing a 
college of canons regular of St. Auguſtine. It held out 
a fiege for a whole year againſt Charles the Bold, duke 
of Burgundy, for which great privileges were granted to 
it by the emperor Frederic IV. 5 Ms 

„a ſmall town with a caſtle, on the Rhine, 
which gives name to a bailiwic, containing another 
ſmall town called Wering, or Weringan, and a Premon- 


z: wits wang 9a » calle, and a 
loiſter. Sg 
Bruel, or Bruyll, a ſmall town, with a ftrong caſtle, 


Rufferſchied, a 
ing name to 2 county 


LS 


houſe of Salm. 
Ahrweiler, a ſmall town 
Palatinate of the RHINE. 


THE drift thus called is divided, by the 
— 1 Do 


on the Ahr, noted for pro- 


matters; and ſome emperors 


| town, containing a caſtle, and 
which belongs to a branch of 


theſe Palatines kept their courts were, from them, called 
Palatinates, which name came at laſt to be appropriated, 
by way of eminence, to this country, as being the moſt 
conſiderable of them. The antient electoral line failing 
in 1685, the electorate devolved to Philip William, duke 
of Neuburg; and upon the death of his ſecond ſon, 
Charles Philip, to the prince of Sulzbach. This elec- 
tor has the title of arch - treaſurer of the empire, as well 
as the elector of Brunſwic-Lunenburg, and is the fifth in 
rank among the ſecular electors. He is alſo one of the 
vicars of the empire, alternately with the elector of Ba- 
varia, and enjoys many other tives. In his own 
dominions he diſpoſes of all vacant benefices, but allows 
| the eccleſiaſtical council, compoſed of two clergymen 
and two laymen, to preſent two candidates, of which 
he chuſes one. He is alſo maſter of all the tythes in his 
dominions ; but he either grants them to the clergy, or 
falaries in lieu of them, out of the revenues the 
church. His title is, © Phalzyrave of the Rhine; 
arch-treaſurer and elector of the holy Roman empire; 
duke of Bavaria, Juliers, Cleves, and Berg; prince of 
Mors ; marquis of -op-Zoom ; count of Veldens; 
Sponheim, the Mark, and Ravenſberg, and lord of 
| Ravenſtein.” In this country is an order of knighthood 
called St. Hubert, the badge of which is a quadrangular 
croſs pendant to a red ribbon, with a ſtar on the breaſt. 
| The whole of the elector's revenue, ariſing from the 
| Palatinate, the duchies of Berg and Juliers, the ſeig- 
| niory of Ravenſtein, and the duchies of Neuburg and 
Sultzbach, hath been eſtimated at about per 
annum. The wy eſtabliſhment of ſeveral 
| regiments of horſe and foot, beſides the horſe and Swiſs 
| life-guards. All the different courts and councils, uſual 
in other countries for the different departments of go- 
| vernment, ate alſo to be found here. | 
The moſt remarkable towns and places in this palati- 
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ine. |} nate are as follow: 
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Heidelberg, the capital of the palatinate, 10 miles 
from — r2 from Spire, 38 from Frankfort, and 
from Mentz. This is ſituated near the river 
eckar, in a air, and encompaſſed on all fides, 
except to the 8 hills covered with vines. It 
takes its name from Heidel, which ſignifies a m 
| and » 2 mountain; there being, or having 
| plenty of thoſe trees on the mountains in the neighbour- 
| hood. It is an antient city, and has been frequently be- 
ſieged and taken, plundered and deſtroyed. TI it 

| is at preſent ſmall, yet it is neat, and well built. The 
electoral palace is an antique building, but, ſtanding on 
| hill, commands a fine proſpect. As to the famous li- 
4 brary here, many valuable books and manuſcripts were 
taken from it in 1622, (when general Tilly made him- 
ſelf maſter of the town) and ſent to Rome, Vienna, and 
Munich. The 1 of the uni here are 
partly Calviniſts, and partly Roman Catholics. The 
Calviniſts have alſo a g) um. Of the churches, 
| ſome belong to the Calvinifts, ſome to the Lutherans, 
and ſome to the Roman Catholics. In a college called 


1 = 1 — m_ 


| the Sapience, which belongs to the Calviniſts, 12 poor 
ſtudents are provided with lodgi 
O 


ings and board. 
to Heidelberg is a high mountain, on which 
had a caſtle, e 
to be the Mons Pyrus, mentioned by Aminianus Mar- 


EUROPE.) 


Capuchin and Carmelite cloiſter. Some manufactures 
likewiſe, and a conſiderable trade, are carried on in this 
town, 1 — by the Jews, ſome of whom are 


"Jack harach, a town on the Rhine, the name of which, 

ine, is- a corruption of Bacchi Ara, i. e. 
— _ of chus ; there being a ſtone oppoſite to it, 
on the Rhine, ſhaped like an altar, and called by the in- 
habitants the altar-ftone, upon which, it is — 
victims were frequently offered to Bacchus, the nei 
bouring country yielding Muſcadal wine. The inhabi- 
tants here, as in all the other towns of the palatinate, 
are a medley of Catholics, Lutherans, and Calviniſts. 
The town contains a cloifter, and on a mountain near it 
ſtands the caſtle of Staleck. 

Oppenheim ſtands on a hill near the Rhine, and was 
once. an Imperial free city. In 1688 and 1689, it was 
— laid waſte by the French, as were the principal 

the palatinate; but it has fince recovered it- 
fl” All — three religions have churches here. 
heim, a borough on the Selz, in which Sebaſtian 
Mun the geographer, and, as ſome think, Charle- 
macne, the emperor, were born. 

Frankenthal, a conſiderable town, formerly fortified, 
but 2 miſerably laid waſte, and diſmantled by 

h. In 1750 great privileges were promiſed to 
41 Proteſtants and Roman Catholics who ſhould come 
and ſettle in it. 

Alzey, a ſmall town on the river Selz, containing a 
caſtle, n on 8 | 

ving name to a bailiwic, in which are alſo im 
. nd Predderſheim, ſmall towns. In the neighbourhood 
of Alzey is a ſtone monument, erected in memory of | 
dange — leap, which the elector Frederic IV. made 
ove broad ditch, on horſeback. 

t on the Hart, a 1 © a, 
— and name to a bailiwic, which yields | 
an excellent — — contains ſeveral ſmall — 
Near Neuſtadt is a caſtle. 


mans, and gives name to a r contai 


GERM AN FV. 


| ings are moſtly old faſhioned. © The territo 
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lics and partly e 
conſiſtory of their own perſuaſion. The city 

and well fortified, but not very populous, and 4 be - buil 
is pleaſant 
and fruitful, both in corn and wine. he garriſon 
conſiſts of two battalions of Imperial and electoral troops. 
There is a bell here called Suſanna, which is ſaid to be 


the biggeſt in Germany, weighing above 12 tons. Here 
alſo are two citadels, with a great many churches; ſome 
collegiate, ſeme Roman Catholic, and ſome Lutheran 3 


together with a rich Benediftine monaſtery, — 
cloiſters, of which one is the Scottiſh, a Lutheran 
naſium, an univerſity of five colleges, the profeſlors of 
which are partly Lutherans, and 
lics, the 2 ar fþ 

riding academy, a botanic 
ſervatory, an anatomical theatre, ſeveral 
and an academy of the uſeful —_— 
the empire have been held here. In 1 


beſieged and taken by the elector of 


Mens, with the, 


lations with the elector and princes of Saxony, 
were protectors of the city, its privileges were in SHO, 
meaſure ſecured to it. The territory belonging. to the”: © 

contains two ſmall towns, and | 
which are five called the Kitchen Ville, © 


— 


. ; 
— We 


The EICHSFELD. 


THAT part of tn Lower Bins then mite - is 
ſurrounded by Heſſe, Thuringia, and the principalities 
of Grubenbagen and. Calenberg. It extends about 


the Upper 
tainous, but healthy and ulous ; the latter, though _. 
not enjoying, perhaps, i air, is more level, 
warm, and fruitful, 
and tobacco. Great quantities of linen and 
made in the upper, in which the rivers Leine, 
—_— 4 292 FR — nes n E 
is in in 
rer 
boroughs, and 150 villages. The diets, which 


eommandery of the order of St. John, — 
veral ſmall towns on the Rhine. At Selz is a go 
and at the ſame place was antiently 2 noble provoſt- 
ſhip, the revenues of which are now enjoyed by the Ro- 
man Catholics. 


* Moſbach, a ſmall town, containing = caſtle, with 
Ds 


ing to the three religions, and a ma- 
— It 


which are ſeveral towns, particularly Sinzheim, where 
there is a large cloiſter belonging to the Franciſcans. 
Ladenberg, an antient 1 2 on the Netkar, 


Weinheim, a town eee, 


and contains a caſtle on a mountain. 
The City of ER TUR T, ond its Territery. 
THIS city lies 16 miles weſt of W 


eymar, 60 of 

— X 3 4__ of Hal- 

Afi wy ay to ey hn ney 

was made a biſhopric by St. Boniface, in the eighth cen- 
tury. Both the city and its territory, which is of con- 
ſiderable extent, are ſubject to the electorate of Ments ; 
nhabitants of both, or at leaſt the greateſt part 

and entitled, | 


name to a bailiwic, in | 


of the repreſentatives of the 2 and cer 
tain towns, with the nobility, are held, if 

will permit, in the open air, at a place called 
Warte, if not, in the council-houſe at 51 


prevailin is the 22 
to — 2 the country 


N — 
The ri in ſome places belongs to 
archbi in others to the cloſters and f 
and in others to the nobility. At Heilingenſtadt are held 
the ſupreme tem 
lieutenant, or adminiſtrator ; but the ſeat of the archie= 


help of the French and Lorrain troops. But by ſtipu+-,-.. 


— et SIRE: 
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miles in length, and 20 in breadth, and is divided 4 4 N 
and Lower Eichsfeld; the former mõun- 
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piſcopal commiſſary, which has the ſpiritual ** g 


tion over the whole Eichsfeld, is at Duderſtadt. 


diſtrict. Here is a fine caſtle, a collegiate church 


dedicated 


a ſchool. 


— De 
| di cont an ine the ſuperior 
| of which is fil 1 Worthy Mother, and is changed 


The Duchy of WESTPHALIA. 


| _ THIS duchy, which is about 40 miles in 
FE EIN 
territories of W 


Heiligenſtadt, ae in the 
cated to St. Martin, with three other churches, and | 
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* 


cattle, and in ſome parts of it are falt-ſprings. The 


hagher part produces 


ladies, and a cloiſter of Obſervantines. 
- Warſten, a ſmall town, on the rivulet Weeſter. 
Kaldenhart, a ſmall town, ſeated on a mountain. 
In the Werl quarter, beſides Arenſberg, the capital of 
a country, and a handſome town, ſituated on the Rhur, 
or Roer, 47 miles north-eaſt from Cologne, are the ſmall 
towns of Werl and Beelike, the firſt” containing a Ca- 


— 


Je * 
: 


is county les near that of Wiel, in the circle 
of Y — r by 
| is 2 | ac- 


this Cir 


the counts of Sinzendorf, of the: Erneft-Brana g 


who, .an-account of it, have ſeat and voice in the diets 
CLOS 8 i”, 


C- Pn 2 Lu - 


the 
berg, which, though a 


which it takes its name; but even that hath not an 
thing worthy of notice. =P 


The Pringipality of AREMBERG. 


counts, but were then princes of 
the empire, and, in 1644, dukes. They have a feat 
and voice both at the diets of the empire and circle, in 
a from Arem- 
and 


college of princes. bo yg itl 
town, 


a has a caſtle, 
the capital of the principality. 3 
. The princes of Thurn, or Tour, and Taxis, 
they have no immediate eſtate in this circle, yet have 
ſeat and voice in its diets, as alſo in thoſe of the empire. 


cloiſter, and the other a Benedictine provoſtſhip, 

with Herz Grevenſtein, Allentrop, Ne- 
Menden, and Balve, all ſmall towns. | 
ſame contains alſo ſeveral abbeys, nun- | 
and a mineral | of 


"Quit of RECELINGHAUSEN. | 


che emperor Frederic 


The firſt they obtained in conſequence of advanci 


ent bz A 
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ing but few here z and theſe are obliged to worſhip in a || branches of Lowenſtein-Wertheim-Virnenburg, and 
chapel, or ſmall church, in the houſe of the Teutonic Lowenſtein Wertheim-Rechefort, the former of which 
order. Calvi — Proteſtants and —— the latter Roman Catholics 
7 and. princes, or pri counts. They take the title of 
iſters, | — — — of that name, under the 
| | || juridiftion of the duke of Wirtemberg, of which they 
they || are proprietors, beſides other ſeigniories in the empire, 
d a Bohemia, and the Netherlands. They have two voices 
in che Franconian college of counts of the empire, and 
have alſo ſeat and voice the counts in the diets. of 
che circle. The. reſt, of this county, beſides what is 
| 28 the counts of Lowenſtein, belongs to the 
iſhop of Wurta burg, and the counts of Caſtel}. Places 
of any note in it are, 8 
Wertheim, which gives name to it, and is its capital, 
lying at the conflux of the Maine and Tauber. Here 
each of the abovementioned branches of the Lowenſtein 
family Ro The A are partly Pro- 
, teſtants and y Papiſts ; but the magiſtracy is wh 
Breuberg, a ſtrong caſtle on a mountain, giving name 
to aſeigniory, which had antiently lords of its own ; and 
Little Heuback, a market town on the Maine, contain 
ing a caſtle, and giving name to a bailiwic. - 
i- he county of Rieneck gives its poſſeſſor a ſeat and 
voice in the diets of the empite and cirele, and in the 
ich college of Franconian counts; but contains only Rie- 
f 7 about, || neck, a ſmall town, with a caſtle. 
n gue on ſtones, without _ 52 ai 
managed by_twp within; and that the ſame work- The County of CAS T ELI. 
man made, for the Dauphin of 1 i a I 8 
of pe 0 | > engaged. with « ion of foot, || THIS county lies between that of artZe! 
both of them marching, and Brings by ſpring-work. || and the biſhopric of Wurtzburg, and weſt from Bam- 
The Porter, heap. s ſaid to be the moſt ductile, the || berg. It is about 27 miles long, and eight where broad- 
brighteſt, and thi ſubject to flaws, of any in Eu- || eſt, and belongs to its own counts, divided into the two 
roge ; and.is made, chiefly, out of the Tirol copper. || principal lines of Remlingen and Rudenhauſen, and 
30 „ Ü wum! „M 8 | deſcended from the antient dukes of Franconia. The 
; | | county is, for the moſt part, a fief of Wurtzburg, to 
which the counts are . cup- bearers. hey 
the Imperial counts of 


the circle. The oldeſt of the reigning counts is always 
adminiſtrator of the feodal ſeigniories of the whole 
- || houſe, and cup-bearer to the biſhop of Wurtzburg. 
The places in the county worth mentioning are, 
Caſtell, a village, containing a fine palace, in which 
| one of the collateral lines of the principal Remlingen 
line reſides, . name to a bailiwic belonging to 
the ſame line. Near the village formerly ſtood a callle, 
that gave name to the county, and was the refidence of 
Remlingen, a market town, from which one of the 
principal lines takes its title. 

R uſen, a village, which gives title to the 
other capital line, and contains a palace belonging to 


* . 


Biſhopric of B A M B E R G. 

| THIS biſhopric is bounded to the north by the pri 
* by the prin- 

| the principality of Brandenburg-Bayreuth, the territory 


and the 1 
iſhopri burg; and to 


28 
iy 
* 
1 
F 
| 


r 
Bayreuth. The length of it is about 60 miles, and the 
breadth 40. The foil is very fertile in corn, wine, faf- 
fron, and liquorice, yielding alſo, in ſome places, laurel, 
fig, lemon, and orange-trees, with woods of foreſt- 
trees, and ſome metals. The country abounds likewiſe 
in cattle, and is well watered by the Maine, and ſeveral 
other rivers and brooks that fall into it. The inhabitants 
Before the o6, th coun = 
re 1006, this was 

—— — — its own; but was then 
allotted for a biſhopric by the emperor Henry II. which 
| II. exempted from all archiepiſcopal 
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e firufture, is richly adorned |} Erlang, one of the fix end- towns. os te 
— — R 
ted, beſides pai * 


paintings, ſcul 


e. ftatiics alſo are The | 

Julian here, is one of the richeſt and moſt magnificent 

'Europe,” eſtate and income than the 
TM 


the im 


{ containing a, mar- 
an univerſity, and ſe- 
allo carried on 


Tif 


= Geld 05 | . ö Silver, & c. 1 4 
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Princes Biſhops | 
Counts Abbots 
Barons Provoſlts | 
Knights Toon repreſentatives, 
and in them they treat of contributions, taxes, military 
affairs, &c: diet of Lower Auſtria is held at Vi- 


mation, made a very conſiderable progreſs, but at length 


'P Great quantities of allum, ſaffron, wine, &c. YE 
| permitted to be im- 


. many. impoſts | 
* hibition. At Vienna there is a chamber of commerce, 
and an exchange and a loan bank, which were eſtabliſhed 
2.48 the year 174. Sd ed bo | 


_ Auſtria, but the 
pie, and the reſidence of the | 
8 deg. 14 min. north lat. and 16 deg; 57 min. caſt 
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habitants in are Roman Catholics. The princi- 
part of it belongs to the illuſtrious houſe which bears 

its name, and which hath been upwards of 300 years in 

poſſeſſion of the Imperial dignity. | 

| Archduchy of AUSTRIA. 

THE .archduchy of Auſtria is divided into Upper 
and Lower, the former being ſituated weſtward, and the 
other eaſtward. It is bounded by Bohemia on the north, 
Stiria on the ſouth, Bavaria on the weſt, and — 2 
on the eaſt. It extends near 70 miles from to 
ſouth, on both fides the Danube. It is in al level 
fertile, and well-watered. The diets of - 


enna, and that of Upper Auſtria at Lentz. The Pro- 
teſtant religion, for ſome time ſubſequent to the refor- 


proſcribed, and in a manner ſuppreſſed. The arch- 
of Vienna is a prince of the holy Roman empire, 
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ported, but few commodities are 
ported, and thoſe which are allowed are loaded with fo 
and duties, as to amount almoſt to a pro- 
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" LOWER AUSTRIA. 


1753; two of theſe are ſituated on the ſouth, and 
on the north ſide of the Danube. Thoſe to the 


Vienna is not only the capital of the citcle of 
emperor. It is fituated in 
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is of the whole German em- 


divers very memorable ſieges, viz. 1. By Matthias Cor- 
vin, king of Hungary, who took it in 1490, and died 
herein 1495. 2. By the grand ſeignior Soliman the 
Magnificent, in 3529, when he made 20 attacks upon it 
with 300,000 men ; but Philip, _ bravely 

ended it, and the emperor Charles V. coming to its 
rehef with 90,000 men, obliged the Turks to raiſe the 
ſiege on the 14th of October following. It was again 


| ftreights, lantly held it out till 
— \ af he 
army; and, being joined 
electors of Saxony; Bavaria, 


was, by the grand ſeignior's arder, ſtrangled, on his re- 


{ turn to Bel 
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concluded here between the 


"THIS country was divided into four circles in the || 

' ſouthward are called the circles below and-above the fo- | 
reſt of Vienna 4 and. thoſe ta the northward, the circles | 
below and above the mountain of Manbartſberg.— 
Principal places in Lower Auſtria are the flowing — | 
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when Soliman the Magnificent beſieged the city, he || horſes is ſo narrow, that they ſtand all in one row. In- 
would on no other conditions ſpare the ſteeple: and || deed there is a bad taſte here, which is tuo prevalent in 
* he was obliged to raiſe the fiege, and march off, || the buildings in general: It is true, there are ſome ho- 
yet the arms continued there till the Turks beſieged it || tels, and even palaces, wherein the rules of architecture 
again in 1683, after which, becauſe they fired at the || have been preſerved; but then they are ever charged with 
ſteeple, were taken down. This ſpire has large || ſculpture, which is to the noble ſimplicity of 
crockets, above a yard long, and adorned with foliage- || the antient architecture. Here is, however, the beſt ar- 
work; and there is a moſt noble proſpect, from it, of || ſenal in the empire; where is ſhewn, to ftrangers, the 
the city and adjacent country, and of the courſe of the || head of the vizir, who was ſtrangled at Belgrade, 
Danube through moſt of Auſtria, and almoſt to Preſ- || after he had miſcarried in the ſiege & Vienna. The 
burg in Hungary. In the tower there hangs a Caſe of || German ſoldiers, when they took Belgrade, in their laſt 
wooden hammers, with which they call the people to |} war with the Turks, opened his tomb there, in hopes of 
church, from Good Friday to Eaſter- day; becauſe they || treaſure, but found nothing, except the body in its ſhirt : 
will not ſuffer the bells to ring out, during the time that || and the governor remembering that this ſame grand vi- 
Our Saviour is ſuppoſed to have lain in the grave. Art || zir, when he laid fiege to Raab (which he was alſo 
the entrance of this church there is a ſtone placed in the ¶ obliged to raiſe) threatened that, if he maftercd the town, 
wall, which they fancy to be one of thoſe wherewith St. || the head of its biſhop, then count Collonitz, ſhould be 
Stephen was ſtoned to death. It looks like a pebble, || cut off, becauſe he took the money out of the convents 
and is worn very ſmooth by the ſuperſtitious people, to encourage the garriſon ; he ſent the vizir's corpſe to 
who think they gain ſome merit by touching it. In this || the count, who gave it to this arſenal. In one of the 
church are many ſumptuous monuments of princes and baſtions there gag magazine of naval ftores for the 
other great perſons; but the princes of the Auſtrian fa- || emperor's galleys, &c. on the Danube. The ſeven chan- 
mily, who have been ſo long in poſſeſſion of the empire, || nels, into which the Danube is here divided, contain ſe- 
| have choſen to be buried in the chapel of the capuchins || veral iſlands communicated together by ſeven bridges made 
church, without any pomp, or leaving any memory of || of timber. The high bridge is formed by the interſec- 
their names or actions on their monuments. The Aulic || tion of two ſtreets by equal angles, the foundation of one 
church, where the moſt important ceremonies are per- || being as high as the tops of the houſes; and, in the 
formed, is not the court church, though it is ſo near it, || other, an arch is built in the lowermoſt ftreet to let the 
that there is a paſſage to it, from the palace, by a long || uppermoſt paſs over it. Here are two remarkable co- 
: lumns, of which one is called the Conception of the 
Here are many other noble churches, and rich con- Immaculate Virgin, and the other, St. Trinity. The 
vents ; — one for Scotſmen, in honour of their || latter is 66 feet in height, formed like a pyramid, 
tryman St. Colman, who was reckoned the patron of || and has, at top, three figures, of gilt bronze, repreſent- 
Auftria ; and whoſe body, long kept here, had miracu- || ing the Trinity. The various ſuburbs of the city a!moſt 
Jous cures aſcribed to it ; but it was afterwards carried to || embrace it like a bow, and appear like ſo many different 
Alba Regalis. The church of the Auſtin friars, which || towns, the principal being called Leopolditade, and 
I large, has a chapel reſembling that called the — fag handſome houſes bf the nobles and 
or the Virgin's Houſe, at in Italy, try. The Prat, a wood in an iſland formed by the 
of which are many columns, ſtandards, and ube, is much frequented in fair weather; in its vici- 
from the T urks and Tartars. Here || nity is a walk called the Emperor's Garden, and the 
elegant and ſpacious colleges. Be- || ruins of a palace which was deſtroyed by the Turks. 
> that which faces the piazza there is a column of || Another iſland, named St. Peter's, is capable of encamp- 
in the centre of er ing a large army. 
| bearing the ſtatue of the Virgin Mary, || At the cabinet council the emperor prefides, and next 
at her feet, and four angels round her, to him ſets the king of the Romans; and, in the privy- 
recommending Auſtria to her pa council, the prime miniſter is preſident. Theſe have 10 
Peter's church is much eſteemed for its antiquity, be- ſecretaries, the principal of whom figns the emperor's 
in the city, and built in the ſame place || letters. The council of war has two generals as pre- 
ſtood the Ara Flaviana, dedicated to St. || fidents, and ſeven major-generals as members, with pro- 
. | per ſecretaries, &c. The Aulic council conſiſts of an 
is 2 noble univerſity, founded near 400 years || equal number of Roman Catholics and Lutherans, no- 
emperor Frederic II. who is faid to have en- minated by the emperor. It is equal in power to the In- 
th great revenues and privileges; that it was || perial chamber of Wetzlar, as there is no appeal from 
Ottocar, king of Bohemia, and || either. The court of chancery, for all buſineſs tranſ- 
Albert Ill. of Auſtria, who divided it into | ated at the Imperial court, whereof the elector of Mentz 
ith their peculiar rules and immunities. || is always chancellor; but the vice-chancellor preſides in 
3 i le ts of rr 
ia, Italy, and other provinces moun- || taries, and a referendary. he writs are either in the 
2. That of the Rhine, which takes in the welt || German or Latin tongues. Here is a council of finances, 
the empire, France, Spain, and the Netherlands. || and an Imperial council, where is alſo a preſident, con- 
4 includes Hungary, Bohemia ; and 
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lie, with the chief officers for the civil affairs of Hun- 
ritain, Ireland, &c. The chancellor and the || gary, Bohemia, Moravia, Sileſia, &c. who ſend direc- 
maſter have power of life and death over the ſtudents. In || tions from hence to the reſpective governments of thoſe 
1706, the emperor, Joſeph, erected an academy for || countries. 8 

inting, ſculpture, and architecture. The public li- Though other chief courts may exceed the Imperial 
— chiefly claſſical, and civil law- books. in pomp, yet, for real grandeur, this outſtrips them 
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F 
3 
1 


7 all: 
Proteſtants are not tolerated publicly to exerciſe their re- || moſt of the officers of ſtate, and of the houſhold, are 
Haba, cent in he 1 woes. The Jews || princes or counts, as are al * of the horſe 
were once permitted to refide in a ſuburb the ri- || and foot-guards : and there are not than 100 gentle- 
ver called Judenitadt ; but being ſuſpected of men ith keys at their 


of rhe bed-chamber, 
on a correſpondence with the Turks, they have |} breaſts, who are 

become entirely banithes from Auſtria. Im- lity are alſo 60 yet ceremonies and the etiq 
| ial palace is n, low, dark, and badly furniſhed ; |} a name we andy ive this 
though the library, which conſiſts of ei 


w 
all counts and barons ; of whi 


: 
N 


el 


t rooms, is well || an air — 2 2 ſe; and 
provided with manuſcripts and pri books; and the || though it is univerſally exclaimed againſt, it is as ftifly 
muſeum contains many admirable rarities both of art obſerved as if it was an article of religion. are 
and nature. The theatre is ſuperb, and the ſtables are || very fond in the city, as well as at court, of the of 

F dut no D to thoſe of ſeſtival 
deing divided into ſeven ili which „Had » when there are commonly operas and 
fight, to be ſo many di houſes ; but the in- |} comedics. are three claſſes of them ; the court 

ll contrived: and the long one for, the N gala, which is univerſal, both for the 
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and for the nobles and plebeians ; at which time, eſpe- 
' cially on the name-days, or birth-days of the emperor 
and empreſs, the court is extremely gay, and glittering 
with gold and diamonds. On theſe days the arch- 
duc becauſe it is the cuſtom at Vienna for ſiſters 
to dreſs alike, muſt be dreſſed all in their hair, as well as 
their maids of honour; and they wear robes much like 
childrens veſts, with trains. The grand gala, 
which is kept in the city, is for the feſtival of ſome mi- 
niſter. The little —— is, when the ladies are let 
blood ; for, as baron Pollnitz tells us, If any lady of 
diſtinction does but fend for a ſurgeon to open a vein, 
it is enough to put the whole city in gala: nay, (ſays he) 
the huſband makes a gala here for his wife, the wife for 
her huſband, the children for their parents, and brothers 
and fiſters for one another ; ſo that, to be ſure, two- 
thirds of Vienna are always in gala.” It is a fingular 
cuſtom at this court, that the empreſs can ne- 
ver quit mourning; for though their officers and other 
domeſtics wear coloured cloaths, their apartments and 
coaches muſt be always hung in black; neither muſt 
they be preſent at play, ball, or concert; and fo by lo- 
fing their huſbands, they loſe the pleaſures of life. 
The emperor's pleaſure-houſes are no better than his 
palace in the city. The caſtle of the Favorita, which is 
in the ſuburb of Leopoldftat, is a great irregular Gothic 
building, full of turnings and windings, like the ſtreet 
it looks into, and appears more like a great convent of 
Capuchins, than a manſion for an emperor : the gardens 
are pretty large, but otherwiſe mean. | 
Luxemburg, though a neat convenient box, is even 
much inferior to the Favorita ; but the court only ſtays 
there a month or ſix weeks during the ſeaſon for heron- 
hunting. The miniſters who attend the emperor there 
have houſes which, though not grand, are commodious ; 
but any other perſon who goes thither to pay a viſit muſt 
return to Vienna for a bed. The court uſed to ſpend 


a great part of the ſummer at the palace of New Favo- | 


rita, which gives name to one of the ſuburbs ; but the 
princes of Mansfeld have built one there which is much 
more magnificent. The emperor Joſeph, indeed, begun 
2 fine houſe at Schonborn, or Schonbrun, about a league 
from this city, which, if finiſhed according to its plan, 
might have been another Verſailles ; but his empreſs 
dowager, to whom he left it, ſuffered the works to run 
to ruin. 

The palace of the late prince Eugene of Savoy is 
ſtately, but fituated in a narrow ftreet, with a very little 
court before it. Here is a ſpacious ſaloon, adorned with 
great pictures, repreſenting the chief victories of that 
prince over the French and the Turks ; and in two rooms 
next to this, a ſuit of rich tapeſtry made by the famous 
Devos at Bruſſels. In the bedchamber theſe, 
there is a luſtre of rock cryſtal, ſaid to have coſt 400,000 
flarins, and rich tapeſtry, rolled up in pilaſters of 


green 
velvet, embroidered with gold, and adorned with figures | 
of needle- work fo fine, that they ſeem to be miniatures ; | 


and the cloſet next to it is all over gilt. 
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guards. This city abounds with coffee-houſes, where 
the news-writers are not leſs free with the characters of 
their generals, ſtateſmen, &e. than they are at London. 
There being no hoſpital of invalids here, the church 
doors are always plied with begging ſoldiers that have 
been diſabled in the ſervice. All round, upon the city 
walls, are barracks, or huts, for the garriſon, which are 
very well built, but not all- of them occupied by the 
ſoldiers, ſome being tippling-houſes, and others for com- 
mon Women. , 

Kloſter-Neuburg is a rich foundation for Auguſtine 
canons; Baden is famous for its hot baths; Neuſtadt 
contains a military academy; and Hamburg is in the 
vicinity of the antient Cornuntun. 

The only town, beſides the above, in Lower Auſtria, 
which merits deſcription, or indeed naming, is Molk, a 
market town on the Danube, near which is an exempted 
cloiſter of Benedictines, which is the greateſt and the 
richeſt foundation of the kind in all Auſtria. The abbot 
is primate of the lower eſtates of this circle, and preſi- 
dent of the ſeat of prelates. The abbey is dedicated to 
St. Colman, whoſe tomb it contains. This St. Colman 
was the apoſtle of Auſtria, and of the blood royai of 
Scotland; but his fate was ſomewhat ſingular, for in 
paſſing through this country in the habit of a pilgrim, 
he was taken up and hanged as a ſpy. In one of the 
cellars is kept ſome wine, called St. Colman's wine, 


which is between three and 400 years of age. 


ö 
| 
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UPPER AUSTRIA. 


UPPER AUSTRIA is divided into four quarters, 
VIZ. = | 
Hauſtruck 


Traun 


Michel 
Black. 


The principal places in the Hauſtruck quarter are, 

Linz, the capital of Upper Auſtria, ſtanding on the 
Danube, 100 miles weſt of Vienna, and 110 ſouth of 
Prague. Here is a wooden bridge over the Danube ; 
and on a hill in the neighbourhood is a citadel, which is 
ſometimes the reſidence of the emperor. The town is 
well built of white free-ſtone, and popujous, containing 
ſeveral handſome churches, cloiſters, ſquares, and foun- 
tains, and is much reſorted to by the nobility, who have 
pleaſure-houſes in the neighbourhood. It is alſo the ſeat 
of ſeveral courts and colleges for Upper Auſtria; carries 
on a conſiderable trade in gun-barrels and linen cloth; 
and has handſome ſuburbs, with two great yearly fairs, 
at Eaſter and Bartholomew-tide. In the neighbourhood 
likewiſe are plantations of hops. | 


Wels, a well built town on the river Traun, ſaid to 


have been founded by the emperor Valerian, after his ex- 


pedition againſt the Scythians in Pannonia. Here is a 
caſtle, in which the emperor Maximilian I. died. From 
this town alſo the neighbouring extenſive barren heath 


of Welſar takes its name. 


| | Gmunden, a town fituated on the lake of Gmund 

every whit as magni Traun, which abounds with fiſh. It has a — — 
tor its trade in falt, made at Halſtadt, in the neighbourhood, 
are brought hither by the lake, and exported as far as Vi- 
they enna. The falt-pits were firſt diſcovered in 1303, by 
h on ©: || Elizabeth, conſort to Albrecht I. On an iſland in the 


fairs, all lined with marble of ſeveral colours, the ceil- 
ing of which is finely painted. 

he civil government of this city is adminiſtered 
a ſtadtholder, who muſt al 


| 


| protection to all ſlaves, 


| ſtrongly 


; lake in the whole country, and abounds. in 
- if fiſh, of which it a ropees ſpecies 5 


lake is a royal citadel, called Ort. 3 
F ocklabruck, or Voklabruck, a well- built town, on 
the river Vokl, which enjoys the privilege of granting 
and whoſe burghers and mer- 

chants, with their wares, are toll-free, th 


roughout 
the Auſtrian dominions. Near it, in 1626, the — 
Bavarians were defeated. 


Efferding, a ſmall town, not far from the Danube, 


fortified and defended by two caſtles, one within 
the wails, and another 1 | 


Frankenburg, a town ſtanding on the borders of Ba- 


| varia, and containing a citadel, which, together with 


the county denominated from them, and the incorporated 


2 is the property of count Thevenhuller. 
immer, a citadel in the Atterſee, which is the 


| every month. 
Stroham, a filial commandery of the order of Malta; 
Schaumberg, a citadel, which gives nams to a county, 


EUROPE.) 


now belonging to the family of Stahrenberg, but for- 
merly an — county of the empire. 

The county of Neuberg alſo was formerly an imme- 
diate county of the empire, but now belongs to the 
biſhop of Paſſau. Though this county is a 
ftria, it is ſurrounded on all ſides by Bavaria, and has ſe- 
veral citadels in it. | | | 
The moſt remarkable places in the Traun quarter are, 
Ens, in Latin Aniſia, Anaſum, or Anaſſanum, a 


good, ftrong, and well-built town, ſituated on the river | 


of the ſame name, 15 miles eaſt of Linz, and go weſt of 
Vienna. It was built in the year 9go on the ſite of Lau- 
riacum, a Roman colony, deſtroyed by the Huns, about 
the 450, and the ſeat of ſome Roman emperors. . 
Ens was formerly ſubject 
peror Rodolph purchaſed it, and annexed it to the do- 
minions of Auſtria. - The river Ens falls into the Da- 
nube, two miles below the town. | 

Steyer, a conſiderable town, fituated at the conflux of 
the two little rivers Steyer and En$, and inhabited 
chiefly by ſmiths, cutlers, and other artificers; who, 
by means of the Danube, tranſport their workman- 
ſhip to various places. | 

The only places in Michel quarter are Schlog, a 
cloiſter on the river, and the Millack-Bad, a celebrated 
medicinal bath near the Danube. 

In Black quarter are F © 2 ſtrong, well-built, 
royal town, on the north fide of the Danube ; and Grein, 
which contains a Franciſcan cloifter, a Loretto chapel, a 


mount calvary, and an hermitage. 
E 


- THIS duchy is divided into Upper and Under Sti- 
ria; and bounded to the north by Auſtria, properly ſo 
called ; tothe ſouth by Carricola; to the weſt by Salz- 
burg and Corinthia; and to the eaſt by Hungary. The 
air is unwholeſome, and the inhabitants are greatly 
troubled with fevers and ſwelled throats, which latter 
complaint is owing to the great quantity of ſnow-water 
which they drink. Upper Stiria is very mountainous, 


and exceedingly cold, but yet tolerably fertile. The | 
copper, and iron, and | 


mountains contain filver, lead, 
the ſummits are covered with foreſts, which ſupply wood 
for ſmelting thoſe metals. The ſteel of this country is 
reckoned the beſt in E | 
In the whole duchy are 20 boroughs, near 100 market 
towns, and about 500 citadels : the highways are ſaid 
to be in very good condition. The common people ge- 
nerally ſpeak Wendiſh, or a very harſh dialect of the 
German, and the better ſort are maſters not only of 
theſe, but al ſo of Italian and French. The * 
of this duchy conſiſt, as in Auſtria, of the prelates, 
lords, knights, and royal towns, and their aſſemblies are 
held at Gratz. The 
ion tolerated in Stiria. Seckau is the ſee of a biſhop, 
bje& to the archbiſhop of Salzburg, whoſe vicar he is 


in moſt parts of Stiria. At Gratz is an univerſity, and 


in ſome other places, gy and ſeveral good colleges. 
The principal of the country are iron and 
ſteel works, of which there is a confiderable exportation. 
Stiria continued a marquiſate, till the em Frederic 
Barbaroſſa erected it into a , 8 been con- 
ftantly ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, ſince Rodolph I. 
and to this retains peculiar immunities. The 


counts of Trautmanſdorf are fupreme hereditary ftew- | 


ards; the counts of Wildenſtein chamberlains ; the 


counts of Saurau marſhals; the counts of Windiſh || 


of Vienna : it i 
fruitful 
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formerly of the archdukes of Auftria, particularly Fer- 
dinand II. afterwards =, who cllet themes by 
its name: its ſuburbs, which are large, are waſhed by 
a rivulet of its on name, and its territory is very popu- 


lous. 


Marburgh, celebrated for its Roman monuments, is 
24 miles ſouth of Gratz and'Pettau, 36 miles ſouth-eaſt 
fromthe ſame place, and is remarkable for its manufactures. 

Seckau, a Citadel, 'and the uſual refidence of the 


biſhop, whoſe ſee is at the town of that name in Upper 


Stiria. a 


to its on count, till the em- 


dent county, which the em 


oman Catholic is the only reli- 


E which name to a ſeigniory, belong- 
ee ele of Scovilh carte a 


or Nakelſburg, fituated on the river 
Muehr, and one of the ſtrongeſt and beſt towns in Sti- 
ria. The neighbouring country produces plenty of 
grapes, and other fruits. The bu have the ſole 
privilege to buy all the new wines from Michaelmas to 
Catharine-tide, after which the peaſants may ſell to whom 


pleaſe. | 
wr / a market town, noted for the beſt wine in 
capital of an indepen- 
peror Frederic III. took poſ- 
ſeſſion of in 1457, when the laſt count was killed, leav- 
ing no heirs, and incorporated with Stiria. In this 


| theſe parts. 


Cilli, or Zilli, formerly the 


in all forts of ores, as the mineral waters that iſſue from 
it evidently ſhew. The highway between Cilli and 
Pettau was originally 2 Roman cauſey, and ſeveral Roman 


mile-ftones, and other monuments, have been found near 
| it. The inhabitants of the county are all Sclavonians, 
otherwiſe called Wends, or Winds. The town, ſtiled 


in Latin authors Cilia, Celia, Celeia, and Zelia, is very 
antient, and by many Roman coins, and other monu- 
ments diſcovered in and' about it, appears to have been 
antiently a place of great confideration. * 
Gunnawitz, a market town, near which is a re- 
markable ſpring, being warm in winter and cold in 
ſummer, | 
Studenitz, a noble female foundation, or priory, be» 
longing to the order of Dominicans. 
he moſt remarkable places in Upper Stiria are, 
Judenburg, the capital, ſituated on the banks of the 
Muchr, in a plain, ſurrounded with high mountains, 
continually covered with ſnow, 50 miles weſt of Gratz, 
and qo ſouth of Vienna. It is a handſome town, con» 
taining a royal fort, two cloifters, and a college. Here 
alſo are two great yearly fairs. | 
Leuben, a neat vleafane town, ſtanding 25 miles north 
eaſt of Jubenburg, and upon the ' fame river. It was 
once the capital of a' county. Here is a cc two 
cloiſters, and a great trade in iron. Near it is the 
rich nunnery of Goſs. 5 | | 
Seckau, a conſiderable town, 40 miles weſt of Gratz, 
and an epiſcopal ſee, under the archbiſhop of Salzburg, 
by whom the biſhop is elected and inveſted. © | 
Bruck, on the Meuhr, 33 miles north-weſt of Gratz, 
is noted for a great cattle fair, a fine public ſquare, and 
two monaſteries. Mm . 
Eiſenartz, a conſiderable town, fituated 40 miles 
north-weſt of Gratz, and famous for its mines and foi 


| 


| wards Carinthia, and the latter 


| A PART of this country was 
nia, and the inhabitants Carni ; but the former after- 


antiently called Car- 


i, and Cariathi. 
The country of Carinthia is bounded to the fouth 7 the 


county ſtands the high mountain Bacher, or Pacher, rich 
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with a coll A um, and a provincial 
houſe, m. ch 9 for urns Here is alſo an 
equeſtrian ſtatue of the emperor T heobald, and two pil- 
lars of marble, conſecrated, the one to the Holy Tri- 
nity, and the other to the Virgin. Eneas Sylvius ſays, 
© That in his time, if a man was ſtrongly ſuſpected of 

they uſed firſt to him, and then try him, 
three days after. If he was found guilty, they let his 
body hang till it rotted; if innocent, they took him 
down, buried him at the public charge, and prayed for 
his ſoul. Between this town and St. Veit are ſome re- 
mains of an antient town, ſuppoſed to be Tiburnia, 
where Roman coins have been found, and other antiqui- 
je =o The Lutheran religion was ſuppreſſed here, anno 
* . 

Villach, 12 miles weſt of the latter, near the Drave, 
over which there is a bridge. It is a populous town, a 
great thoroughfare, and us for its mineral waters. 

he fituation of this town is among hills, and the 
churches are noted for their fine paintings. The gover- 
nor is nominated annually, the _ naming him two 
years running, and the biſhop of berg a third. 


Duchy f CARNIOLA. 
CARNIOLA is bounded by the Gulph of Venice 


to the welt, by Sclayonia and Croatia to the eaſt, by Ca- 


rinthia and Stiria, to the north, and by the Adriatic fea 
to the touth. is 110 miles long, 50 broad, rather 
cold, but, at the ſame time, tolerably fertile. The 
lower claſs of people ſpeak the Sclavonian, or Wendiſh 
language, the better ſort, German, but both with a very 
indifferent dialect. The peaſants are a very hardy ſet of 
people, going barefoot in the midſt of winter, never co- 

ing their breaſts from the inclemency of the weather, 
125 on a hard bench, without bed or bolſter. 
In the Upper and Lower Krain the people wear long 
beards; and ſuch as live by exporting the commodities 
of the country on pack-horſes are called Samers, or, 
more properly, Saumers. The ftates of Carniola conſiſt 
Chriſtianity was firſt planted in this country about the 
middle of the eighth century, and, in the ſixteenth, Lu- 
theraniſm made a conſiderable in it ; but, ex- 
cepting the Walachians or U who are of the 
Greek church, and ftile themſelves Staraverzi, i. e. Old 
Believers, all the inhabitants at preſent are Roman Ca- 
tholics. In the whole duchy are three biſhoprics, 24 
cloifters, four commanderies, and 134 pariſhes ; but to 
the biſhopric of Leybach belong alſo many pariſhes in 
Stiria and Carinthia. The principal commodities ex- 
ported from hence are iron, ſteel, quick-ſilver, white 
and red wine, oil of olives, cattle, ſheep, cheeſe, linen, 
and a kind of woollen ftuff called » Spaniſh 
leather, honey, walnuts, and timber, together with all 


manner of wood-work, as boxes, diſhes, trenchers, | 
ſpoons, ſieves, &c. Carniola was long a marquiſate or | 


— = was erected into a 
On the extinction of the margraves, the inha- 
bitants made choice of Frederic II. duke of Auſtria and 


ſupreme hereditary ftewards in Carniola and the Windiſh 
; the houſe of Av chamberlains and mar- 
hals; the prince of Lamberg, maſter of the horſe ; 
of Cobenzel, cup-bearer ; the barons of Eck 
and Hohenwart, ſewers; the count of Gallenberg, 
; the count of Katzenſtein, keeper of the jewels ; 

of Eck, ftaff-bearer ; count Sauer of Anken- 


ve the 


The principal officers for the government of the country 


ubach, the capital of this duchy, and in the centre 


rey, the nobility, knights, and royal towns. | 


———— 


* 


houſe of Auſtria have the right of = pts ＋ pre 


— 


— 


* 


ran 
1 
ſtein, carver; and the count of Lanihieri, falconer. | 


caſes of watches, caſkets, teleſcopes, &. This town 


upper and lower parts. It ſtands on a ſmall 
4 . — 2 44 a> i Les 9 - „ei 
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river of the fame name, which falls into the Save 10 
miles below it; and is 20 miles eaſt of Biſhopſlack, and 
144 ſouth-weſt of Vienna. The air here is not reckoned 
wholſome,. yet it is a well-built city, which 
the emperor, Frederic III. made the fee of a bi for- 
merly under the juriſdiction of the patriarch of Aquileia, 
but now dependent on the pope. It has a cathedral, 
and a large caſtle; but it is commanded by an hill, and 
the town is not very ſtrong, eſpecially towards the river : 
however, it held out a fiege in 1440, till. the emperor 
Frederic III. came to its relief. The princes of the 


lates and the chapter here, which only conſiſts of ſix 
canons, of whom, indeed, the biſhop nominates one. 


| Here is a fine houſe, where the ſtates of the duchy meet, 


and the prince de Averſberg has alſo a palace in it. Here 
are ſeveral eonvents for both ſexes, and the river is noted 
for breeding the largeſt crayfiſh in Europe. 
Crainburg, or Krainbourg, on the banks of the Save, 
over which it has a bridge, is feven miles north of Bi- 
ſhopſlack, 20 north-weſt of Laubach, and 26 ſouth-eaſt 
of Clagenfurt. It ſtands on the top of a hill, and is 
fortified with a ſtrong caſtle. It has three churches, and, 
in its ſuburbs, a monaſtery of chins, It once gate 


title to a marquis of the antient Bavarian family, and 


| ſuppoſed to have been a Roman colony; becauſe coing., 


and medals, with other Roman monuments, are dug up, © 
in and about the town, every day. 6 Red 
Ratſmondorf, in this nei — — on the north ſide 
of the Save, has alſo — antiquities, and gives 
title to a Roman family in Stiria. 8 
Lack, or Biſhops-lack, on a ſmall river, 10 miles 
ſouth of Crainburg, and 30 from Venice, is a city which 


{ was plundered and burnt in 1451. but is hand e 
built and fortified, and is ſubjeQ to the biſhop of 
ſing, to whom the emperor III. gave it; and the 
ome of it is his lieutenant. Its diſtrict is 10 German 


Thos pane of Iſtria which belongs to Auſtria. is very 
fertile. It is divided into the county of Metterberg, and 
lordſhip of Caſtua. The only places of — 
tion are Metterderg, which gives name to the county and 
is its capital. It is without walls or ramparts, but 3 
caſtle to defend it. Antiguana, a large but dull town. 
Biben, the ſee of a biſhop. Bercketz, a ſmall town with 
an harbour on the Adriatic; and Caſtua, which gives 


name to the lordſhip, and, like the latter, is on 
the Adriatic. 1 5 
bay of the Adriatic, has a 


St. Viet is fituated on a 
ſtrong caſtle, is otherwiſe well fortified, and poſſeſſes a 
good trade on account of its excellent harbour, by which 
large quantities of goods are exported and imported. 
The neighbouring territories yield abundance of wine, 
fruits, particularly figs, &c. The governor of the town 
is ſtiled captain, and reſides in the caftle; and on the 
oppoſite ſide of the river there is a chapel, dedicated to St. 
_— of Loretto. The neighbouring gulph abounds 
in ith, among which is a ſpecies called gatta, the ſkin 


of which forming a kind of ſhagreen, is uſed for the 


was formerly incorporated with the duchy of Carnivta, 
Nr ene — 
reckoned a part of its territory, nor is it ſubject to-its 


ſome diſtance, and on the eaft fide with a foreſt of pear- 
year ine fe, 
ving it quite 


* 
1 . 
- 
. 
* o 
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burg, who is lord of the manor, till the water retires; 


and then the peaſants cateh numbers, by gdaying 
their nets over the holes. Te aces fay, the lake 
conſtantly obſerves this. courſe, but can give no reaſon 
for this on of nature. 
 Laaslics near this lake, with a caſtle on the river Bo- 
ick, that runs into it 20 miles ſouth-eaſt from Zirchnitz, 
and is noted for a. breed of well-ſhaped 
not near ſo good for ſervice as thoſe bred in Karſtia. 
Upper Laubach, 16 miles weſt from the other already 
deſcribed, and on the fame river, but near the ſource 
of it, is conſiderable 17 a mart for Italian goods, 
which are — 4 in great quantities over the 
mountains from „ and ſent to all parts of Germany. 
- The province of Windiſchmark, in Latin Vindorum 
Marghia, is in the ſouth-eaſt corner of this _ 
Same reckon it a. Sclavogian province, and ſubject to 
emperor, and not as part of Carniola, to which it ad- 
jo! It is about 55 miles in length, and 30 where 


"4 it produces corn, and excellent white wine. Its 
inhabitants are thought to be a branch of the Venedi. 
Their is a mixture of the Sclavonic and Ger- 
man, and their religion Roman Catholic. 


| | or 
dis =” oe richer fruitful 
ors > and the frontier of Croatia, 15 miles ſouth- 
eaſt of . Rudolphs-werd; and 35 ſou of Cilley. 
The chief trade of its inhabitants is fattening fwine in 
two neighbouring woods of cheſtnuts and oaks. This 
am full in the road from Laubach to Croatia. 
wood through which. it leads is rough 
the reſt of * a and _  - 
1431 this town was ſurpriſed by the Turks, 
If the abebanate.mathcend; —— 1578 it was again 
ſtormed and plundered by thoſe infidels. There is a houſe 
here of the Teutonic order. | 
Rudolphſworth, Rudelſwerd, or Newſtadt, ftands on 
the river Gurck, a little below Seiſen „ 12 miles | 
north-weſt of M-tlin 


and 22 ſouth-eaſt of Cilley. It 
282 — — 


— 4 bing, Dieterich, reſided here. It is a 
-fortifed town, and famous for the beſt wine in 
thoſe parts. About 1435 it was 


by Albert of 
Auſtria, and Ulric count of Cilley troops of the 


; but the 


ted 
Fe has an abbey, = convent 
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horſes, though | 


and ſtony, but | 


| foon as it breaks out again, and falls into 


colony, but ſubdued by the | 
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north by Upper Carniola, on the eaſt by Lower Carni- 
ola, and the Alps ſeparate it from Friuli. It is 35 
miles long, and 15 broad, and has fine vineyards. It 
had formerly its particular counts, the branch of which 
| being extinct, the emperor Frederic IV. took 


| of it in 1473, fo that it belongs to the houſe of Auſtria. 


Seiſſenburg is a market town of note, on the banks of 
the Gurck, which ſupplies it with plenty of fiſh, parti- 
cularly the beſt c in the country. It is ſubje@ to 
the counts of Averſperg. 
Landſtraſſe, eight miles north-eaſt of Newſtadt, is a 
ſtrong little town, almoſt encompaſſed by the Gurck. 
It has juriſdiction over the neighbouring hills and val- 
lies, ly a wilderneſs ſor ſeveral leagues, but of 
late ages well inhabited, and the vallies im into 
meadows and paſturage, by a com of Wallachians 
that ſettled here by the name of Uſſcoken, ho are of the 
Greek church, pay the emperor no tribute, but own him 
for ſovereign, and, upon occaſion, furniſh him with men 
in on to their numbers. - | 
eifnitz is a noted town on the borders of Carni- 
ola, near the Zirnicker See, being the chief of a barony 
of the ſame name ing to the family of Trigler, and 
the place where the Imperial trained bands of this coun- 


try muſter. The Turks burnt moſt of it down in 1480. 
Motling, the chief town of the Win- 
, on the | 


The ince of Karſtia is reckoned a part of the 
Carniola, it formerly belonged to Fri- 
uli, betwirt which and Iftria it lies. It is a peninſula, 


almoſt encompaſſed with the rivers Alben and Liſonzo, 
— miles long, and 20 broad, and remarkable fas 
a breed of good horſes, which are brought up by moſt of 
the Italian nobility. It was diſmembered from Friuli in 
1500, and is divided into Upper and Lower. 

In this 8 is the famous river Timavus, men- 
tioned by Virgil in the firſt Eneid. It is thought to riſe 
in the Alps; 1s called at firſt Recca ; and, after running 
under ground for above 40 miles, is called Timavus, s 
de gulph ee 


* Pn 


Trieſte by 12 ſmall channels. | " 

Trieſte, the chief town of it, ftands on the Adriatic 
Sea, at the bottom of a bay, to which it gives name. 
It was a Roman colony, and built from the ruins of the 
antient T of the Carnians, the ruins of which. 


| are ftill to be ſeen on a neighbouring mountain. It is a 


ſmall, but ſtrong and 


upon it, and the other with 


| ful ſtone pillars ; one with the image of the Virgin Mary 
that of the emperor 


is a cathedral, 2 poor old 
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But the great misfortune which the Auſtrians laboured 
under for carrying on the great trade propoſed from this 
port, was, that they had no fund of goods for exportation, 
either of their produce or manufactures; the chief they 
_ cauld export, of any value, being the wrought iron made 
in Carinthia, Stiria, and the adjacent cuuntries; which, 
indeed, is of great ſervice to the Venetians, becauſe they 


navigation alſo through Stiria by the river Mur, to the 
Pandde, and ſo to Vienna; *. they have the like in 
Carpiola, by the great tiver Save, which runs into Cro- 
atia and Hungary. By theſe countries the Venetians re- 
ceive à great quantity of large black cattle, which are 
bought Jean, or not above half-fed, from Croatia, and 
then brought down to the ſalt marſhes of Venice, and 
- fed there till they are fat. Some alſo are bought at the 
ſeveral fairs on che frontiers of Carinthia; and they are 
| the beſt beef, when fed in the rich lands of: Lombardy, 
chat is to be found in that part of the world. 
The Idrian bottom is. ſituated between Carnigle and 
.a royal market-town, which is immediately ſubject to 
the dan aulic- chamber of Gratz, and lies in a d 
- valley, amidſt high mountains, on the ſmall river Idria. 
This town is by a caſtle, and celebrated for its 
- .quickſilver mines- The common fort of quiekfilver is 


. 


© £xtrated from the ore by means of fire; but the virgin 
duickſilvet is found in numerous ſmall or trickle 
_ "through the veins of the mountains. are 


£ 


Condemned to theſe mines to work for liſe, as this kind of 
, labour is the moſt unwholeſome imagi . We have 
no doubt but the two following letters, written by the 
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have no iron works near them. The Venetians have a ||. 


ned Mr. Everard to a friend, relative to theſe mines, | 


peat his name with eſteem, as one of the few that did ho- 


After 
having \ 
ever ſeeing the chearful light of che ſun, and obliged w 
toil out a miſerable life. under the whips. of imperious 
talk in in the fide of 
mountain, you are let, 
in à kind of 1, the pro- 
widening as 
pence ©, you then 
its hollow 
of the 
1a this 
by the 


_ 


— i —— 9 the minerii 
£ are em m. procuring. in general con- 
ſt of malefactors C — bog — this taſk, they 
are fed at the public expence.; but they ſeldom conſume 
much proviſion, .as.they loſe their appetites in a ſhort 
4itne, and cum m. about two years expire, by a 
total contraction of all. the joints of the body 

In this horrid manſion, I walked after my guide for 
ſome time, pondering on the ſtrange tyranny and avariee 
= "wy when I was.accofted by a voice behind me, 
calling me by my name, and enquiring after health 
— — 


| 


| 


- 


b 


| 


creature all black and. hideous, who me; ard 
with a piteous n Ab, E do 
you not know me?; Good\/God ! what was my ſurpriſe, 


hen, through the vei} of. this wretchedneſs, I diſcobered 
the features of my dear and old friend: Alberti- I flew 
0 him with affection 3 and after a tear of condolance, 
alked how he came there. Toy this be replied, that 
Raving fought a duel with an officer of the Auſtrian in- 
fantry, againſt the emperor's command, and having lefe 
Aim for dead, be: was ubliged to fly into the foreſts of 


* 


cep Iſtria, where he was firft taken, and afterwards ſhelt6red 


.forhe banditti, who had long infeſted that quarter. 

ith theſe he lived. nine months, till, by a cloſe inve{- 
catute of the place, in which they were concealed, and 
| after a yery obſtinate reſiſtance, in which the greater part 
| of chem were killed, he. was taken and carried to Vienna, 
in order to be broken ative upon the wheel. However, 
upon arriving at the capital, he was quickly known, and 
leveral of the aſſociates of his accuſation and « wit 
neſſing his ingocence, his puniſhment of the ruck was 
the mines of Idria a ſentence, in my opinion, a thou- 


As Alberti was giving me this account, a wo- 
up to him, who at once I 2 for 


ö 


man came | 
better fortune: the dreadful fituation of this place was 


r 
wich che i of her on conſtancy.” 
SST +66 


ion of the worthy. man deſcribed in it 
ty to the hideous 'man- 


that I was 
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EUROPE] | 
ſoon emerged from the mine, where he once again revi- 
fited the light of the fun, that he had totally deſpaired of 
ever ſecing again. A poſt-chñaiſe and four were 
next morning wo take them to” Viening, "where, KT | | e 
fince informed by a letter from him/elf, —— flouvifhing place. ; 
turned. The emperor” has'a |  fartified towns 

his fortune-and ,rank are reſtored; an dis fair ö . 


with doadle rel, — 
ineſs with double re as on or as, 2 pleafant and 
Pi by 2 =o one mile and a half eaſt of the 


to be miſerable.” 
The-county of Tirol is partly level and > of it, which was 
are 


259 
— e 


tainous; the places of the former e, 1 . | y fituated at the end of 
thoſe of the latter, covered © with woods, abounding Park, e but would hardly 


A particular kind of futon is uſed lt over Tie, | are of Auſtria, who uſed t ſpend cher 
When a perſon comes intd 4 houſe, he fays, % Hg! | here, as they did their winters at Inſpruck. It is 
Jeſus Chriſt: the anſwer is, Chriſt be praiſed, with ſuch a number of ſtatues, aud ſuch 7 
and the Hol — by the h WI Ex that in 160r, a la 
the houſe tal — with an account of them, T "To 
mnmenle treaſure here, in gold and 10us 3 
ſeveral princes, ranged on horſeback in all their rich © 
$ accoutrements, and a thoufand other remarkable 
ve cannot omit the armour of Charles IX. Kar 


3 - 
— —— 
into it. The inhabitants, however, to 
good humour, are more gently treated, — 
_ 4 the other hereditary | 


here fend depu 
rr 
thereof, bequeathed it to her wncles the dukes of Aubert. 
The arms of Tirol are an eagle gules, in a feld argent. liſhed with — S bong 
Tbe counts of Trap are hereditary-ftewards ; the Jords | extracrdiuary phenomenon among the colle@tion of 14 
of Gloſs, chamberlains ; the princes of Trautſon, mar- ties, is the trunk of an oak inclohng 
ſhals ; the counts of Wolkenſtein, maſters of the horſe | i 
and carvers ; the houſe of — the counts || | 
of ſewers, and ; the counts of — thaw, ee | 
| vered with mud, it was there ed 
| which, as the tree grew, forced it by 
— reign || trunk. - „ 
colleges, ſubordinate to the court at Vienna, which fit ar || of the c cielings, that the 


Inſpruck. 100, ooo crowns for it. wile Zo 
Inſpruck, on the "wa the capital of the county, is 1 1 
ſituated 225 miles weſt of Vienna. The city is ſmall, || cattle, who is generally ſome — 2. 


but elegant; the ſuburbs are large, and the whole is || from Inſpruck to ſhew- the apartments to 3 

pleaſant. It contains feveral handſome churches, con- || when he does it, — 1 ard 
places, fountains and palaces, is the refi- and expects a furtable reward Far his trouble. * : 
governor, and feat of the colleges. The At alittle diſtance from "the town, on the ſouth fide, 


3 where the 


is adorned with many fine paintings, 
— Loreny — 
3 churches. Adjoining 


inſerĩption, importing 
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e r mitre; 25 have alſo the provoſt and 
VIII. The Circle of BAVARIA. | dean of Paſlaw: © At 3 is ſee he muſt pay 
e S0, oo crowns to Rome for the pall; but the country 
- THIS cirele is bounded by the circles of Auſtria, generally raiſes it for him, beſides making him a free 
Swabia, Franconia, find the kingdom of Bohemia. -It || gift of the like ſum at the ſame time. The officers of 
receives its name from the duehy of Bavaria, which || this prince are a ſteward, a great-chamberlain, grand 
conſtitutes the greateſt part of it, is 190 miles long, and | | ; 
L15:broad where. wideſt; the. diets are uſually held at || of | "24 'chamber= . 
Ratiſbon, and the. elector of Bavaria, and biſhop of | lains, 16 ſervants called Truchſſes, 'gentlemen=fervers, 
Saltaburg, are joint fummoning princes. The elector of | or taſters, 16 pages, -15 uſhers of the cabinet, I uſticrs 
Bavaria is likewiſe hereditary commander of the circular || of the chamber, 42 valets de chambre, 20 footnien, 18 
forces; the inhabitants are of. various religious perſua- cooks, coachmen, and grooms, to look after 755 horſes, 
fions, the air is. wholeſome, the country mountainous, | | a 
and the principal rivers are the Danube, Lech, Inn, 
Iſer, Amber, and Salz. | 


,  Arebbiſopric of SALTZBURG. 


-T HIS archbiſhopric:is near 100 miles in length, and 
6Q-in breadth. It is in general mountainous, but many || an | "4 
places-contain fine paſtures, where excellent cattle and || ble revenue. He has two pleaſure-hoôuſes, 2 
horſes are bred- It abounds in falt, copper, filver, || ſheim, and Heilbron, or Hellenbron, which ar doch 
lead, iron, lapis calaminaris, marble, mineral waters, || magnificent and beautiful ſtructures; and the litter eſße- 
cc. The lands belong to the clergy, as here are not || cially, not above a mile from the city of Siftzbourg, is 
any nobles; but the peaſants: are in general trained to || worth viſiting on account of its fine waters and caſcades, | 
arms. The Romaſh 4 rich ſtatues, &c. and the various proſpetts· Both f the 
oppreſſians of the Proteſtants hath been ſuch | city and coun ſummer-N6wfes' che” 
ä — 
in $7325 above 30,000 qui b 

ah tuated? ad 
aug 


the 
thamſehves into other parts of Europe, or tc 
1 arehbiſhop. The caſtig heft Frey” 
with proviſions and 2 ſtores. 


N 
; 
f 
; 


wear a medal with that ſaint's effigies; and the red croſs. 
the reverſe) which was inſfitutkd in 


: 


the Bri 
The archbiſhop, who is one of the richeit prelates i 
Germany, is 2 prince of the 
the ſee of Rome in 


latter of theſe has a very beautiful garden; and the num- 
der of trees in the orangery is ſo great, SEED i 
tells us, 20,000 oranges have been red fröm chem 
in one year. The river Salza runs cloſ& by the Walls df 
= There are a great many other" fine ſtruc- 


tures in the city, public and private, "ſuck is-pataces; 
monaſteries, hoſpitals, and churches.” Im the 'exthetfral . ® 
dedicated to St. Rupert, the apoſtle of Buvaria and 4 
Scotſman by birth, all the altars are of marble of '4if2” © 

| ferent kinds, and one of the organs lids >above 3b 
8 a — —— 


Hellbrun is a grand feat of the archbiſhop's, at a 
fine that contain a managerie. | 2 
Kleſheim is another archiepiſcupal palace ; Muldorf is 

ien, a market town, re- 
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generally repair to 


p _ —_— — i cw, on the Iſer, at the diſtance of 
take a hearty breakfaſt at a public-houſe near 214 miles to the weſt of Vienna. It is one of the moſt 
- and being accommodated with ſome bottles 
is, they are accoutred with a ſurtout of coarſe 
with 


= *s © % = 
C 
. — 


ce the name of Munchen, which fignifies Monk's 
Town, and which fince has been corrupted into the 
word Munich. The elector's palace is a moſt 


timber-work ; and they put great 
fo.that but little of the face is ſeen, to keep out the cold. : e is — 
Being thus fitted out, man enters with a lighted || ficent ſtructure. It was built by Maximilian, the elector, 
—. in Bi hand. A number of |} at ſuch expence, that all Germany was ſurpriaed to 
ind the ſpectators, think. where he found the money; yet, if we may credit 
Martiniere, he ſaid, that if he was ſure of living 10 

years longer, he would pull it down, and build one ſtill 
ſuperior. But the i more beautiful than the 


light the ref, 


"a the guides, and || windows, fix chapels, 16 great 
e of the ſalt- pits, 


river ges, | 
is dug out of the mines of this ar 
The Elefierate of BAVARIA. 
| BAVARIA is about 100 miles in length, and 60 in 
It is bounded on the eaſt by Auſtria, the bi- 
rg, and the biſhopric of Paſſau ; on 


princes, predeceſſors of 
he Antiquarium, or Statuarium: 
of old and pĩ 


EN 


1 
I: 
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Silk and woollen ſtuffs 
Clocks and watches 


— 

cir- 

Our 

Saviour's ele- 

A = — 

| I are 

—— and plants caſt of antient 
b ID = 
— and counts 400 more, 7 A little chapel be- 
chiefly from the longing where ſcarce any 
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in the wardrobe as is worth above a million of crowns. 
In the treaſury there are whole ſervices of gold, and many 
other coſtly veſſels ; vaſt numbers of pearls, diamonds, 
rubies, and other precious ſtones; rare pictures, curious 
works, medals, &c. and, among the reſt, a cherry- 
ſtone with 140 heads diſtinctly engraved upon it; and a 
boat, of palm-tree wood, petriſied. There is a vaſt 
quantity of marble in this palace, which is artificial, 
but ſo well hardened and poliſhed, that it looks like na- 
tural ; and there is ſuch a palace, through little galleries, 
to all the churches and convents in the city. In the be- 
ginning of the year 17.30 this new apartment was burnt 
down by a fire which broke out in the night-time, ſo that 
ſcarce any of the fine furniture was ſaved; and the elec- 
tor and electreſs had like to have been burnt in their beds. 
The neareſt church to this palace is that of the Theatins, 
which, together with their m „was built by the 
wife of Ferdinand-Mary, elector. The friars, who are 
27, muſt be all men of quality: they dare not aſk alms, 
though they may receive them; and when they have ſuf- 
fered extreme want, at any time, for three days together, 
they are allowed to ring a bell, as a token of their diſtreſs : 
but the electors are fo good, that they ſeldom let them 


7 
want. Round one half of the garden there is a grand 
piazza, adorned with pictures repreſenting the ſeveral | 
hiſtories of the princes of the Bavarian family ; which | 
pictures, it is faid, were the model for the hangings in 
the elector's wardrobe. At the end of this piazza there 


is a grand box for the elector, which is richly carved, | 


and big enough for all the electoral family. Here is alſo 
r Are and a ſtage ſuitable to it, and 
ſuper 

others, when there is an opera here, it is remar as a 
very unaccountable cuſtom, that juſt as they begin to 


play the overture, a luſtre of extraordinary grandeur and | 
the 


ucture comes down unexpectedly through the c 
from the top of the ſtage ; and as ſoon as the firſt 
over, it.is drawn up again. 

In this city are a great number of other fine bu 
ings, public and private, particularly the riding- 
town- houſe, opera-room, a fine college, 
edifice for tournaments, the churches, con 
tains, &c. Its manufactures are thoſe of 
larly velvet, woollen cloths, and tapeſtry; and i 
two annual fairs, at which great quantities of fa 
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fide. The market-place is extremely beautiful 
Keyſler ſays, The ſervant maids 
here, on holidays, wear a filver chain 

conſiſting of three rows ; and that their br are like- 
wiſe laced with two other chains of the 1 
He further 1 That 2 C to 
lace a green gar on a b of ſtraw, before every 
houſe containing the corpſe of an unmarried 

The common ſalutation here, and in the other i 
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countries of Germany, is, * Praiſed be Jeſus Chriſt ; [| © 


Dr 
havi an indulgence of 100 days each time 
toall that — Munich are four other 
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decorations to each. Upon feſtival or 
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| brated count Tilhy received his mortal wound. 
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church there is an image of the Holy Virgin, which 
coſt 50,000 crowns. 

Rain is a well-fortified, ſmall town, where the cele- 


Reichenhall, on the Sala, is famous for an excellent 
ſak-ſpring,' ſome of the waters of which are conveyed 
above 12 miles over mountains to Traunſtein, and ſome 


are boiled on the ſpot. A ſurprizing aqueduct, about a 


mile and a half in length, and 12 fathoms beneath the 
ſurface of the earth, paſſes under the town. Boats may 
paſs through it in about a quarter of an hour; but the 
whole was conſtructed in order to carry off the ſuper- 
fluous waters of the falt-ſpring 


| Starenberg, on lake Warnke, is a hunting-ſeat of the 
Donawert has its name from the Danube, on. the north 
ſide of which it ſtands, near the conflux of the Wer- 
1 within 10 Engliſh miles north-eaſt of Hochſtet. 


. 


. 


| 


| brings the town a great deal of 


[ 


the town is ſmall and ill built, yet, being near 


the road from rg, it is pre h uented 
by travellers; 2 Danube 


are obliged to land here, and pay a ſmall toll, which 


of their bridge over that river, (where it receives 


— 


| obliged to ſubmit to the duke of Bavaria, who inveſted 
il 


it with 22,000 ſoldiers, took it by a capitulation,. but, 
to it, difarmed the citizens, and put the jeſuits, 
in of the chief Proteſtant church. The 
Swedes took it twice in the civil wars of Germany, 
by the Munſter treaty it was reinſtated in its privileges, 
to the great joy of the Proteſtant princes and ſtates, 
though it was reſtored to Bavaria, by the treaty of 
Munſter, in 1648. It recovered its 2 
ſcription of its elector Maximilian, when he took part 
with France, but it was reſtored to him again by | 
- wy Tract ya The river Wernitz, which falls into 
the de dere, after receiving the Eger, riſes near a 
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chiefly the Engliſh and Scots ſoldiers, forced. 
A rg — 

e is 2 h from , of 
n 
together with ſeveral hamlets and vi 


Ratiſbon 

hich his f n 
w IS Ion 
it. It ſtands in 27 g 


well — | 
frequented by the nobility, who 
now 
Bo 
Baudrand ſays, 


Ifer, and a ſuburd on the 
| x 2448 36 

ing on the Sempt ; Di Landau on the - 
Ifer ;  Vilſhoſen at che conflux. of che Danubz. and 
Vile; and Halt, © market won, char give name to 
Stadtambof is exatly oppoſite to Ratiſbon, 


by * x 
on the 


264 A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. | 
other fide of the Danube, both places having a commu- || bered from his dioceſe on the erection of the new arch- 
ication by means of a bridge. biſhopric of Vienna. The chapter conſiſts of 24 canons, 
Deckendorf has a fine bridge ; Straubing a convent ; || who are all gentlemen. We ng i 
Cham gives name to a bailiwic; Kilheuin Is a town on This city is noted for many morn and conſultations 
the iſland, formed by the Altmuhl and Danube; and || of the German princes, and, particularly, for the treaty 
Abach, a market town on the Danube, is celebrated for || made in it anno 1552, for quieting the troubles of Ger- 
| | many, in the contention between the emperor Charles V. 


an excellent mineral ſpring, the taſte of which is very 3 ity hr Lats 4 

diſagreeable, but the virtues 5 and t nt princes ; whereby the Lutherans, who 
0 | rn We: | were only tolerated before, were now eſtabliſhed in the 

"The UPPER PALATINATE. | free exerciſe of their religion. It is a rich, populous, 

4 24 | and trading city, and naturally ſtrong, being fenced on 

- THIS country is called the Upper Palatinate, to || all fides with rocks and rivers; and fo pent in by a 
diſtinguiſh it from the Lower, belonging to the elector || mountain, that it runs in a narrow flip at the bottom of 
Palatine, to whom this alfo belonged until about the year || it, from eaſt to weſt, above a mile in length. It is an 
1620, when the elector, aſſuming the title of king of || Imperial free city, but under the protection of its arch- 
Bohemia, in ition to the emperor, it was tranſ- || 5 is a prince of the empire. The private 
| ferred to the duke of Bavaria, Maximilian I. with the || buildings here are of wood, for which reaſon it ſuffered 
title of elector: both which were confirmed to his family || much by a fire in 1661; but it has been rebuilt in the 
by the treaty of Munſter; but on condition, that, in || Italian taſte, and the churches are fair and ſtately, eſpe- 
caſe of the failure thereof, they ſhould revert to the Pa- || cially the cathedral, which is full of fine tombs, and 
other monuments, and dedicated to St. Stephen. The 
| biſhop's palace, and the chapter - court near it, and the 
caſtle on St. Gregory's Hill, near that part of this town 
called Iltaſtadt, are handſome buildings: the other part, 
called Inftat, is ſuppoſed to have been the Boiodurum of 
| the antients; and, indeed, the buildings have more of the 
air of antiquity than thoſe of Paſſaw. Here are, be- 
ſides the ral, three other churches, a monaſtery, 
and a handſome college. Without the town there is an- 
other church and monaſtery. The caſtle aboyementioned 
it || was erected in 1219; the hill it ſtands on is an e 
formed by the ing of the Danube with the Iltz, 
7 hill from Iltzſtadt: there is an- 
| they both be- 
long to the biſhop." The duke of Bavaria took it in 


»d 


— 
Ws 


intereſts.” People here dreſs ſo well, that one Sunday, 
| when baron Pollnitz was here, rr 


and voice in the diets of the empire and circle. Leuch- 
| tenberg itſelf is a market town, and has a caſtle and 
preimbt at the conflux of the Preimbt and Nab, is de- 
fended by a fortreſs, and gives name to a bailiwic. 


| The Principality of NEUBURG and SULZBACH. 


| THESE principalities lie moſtly in the Upper Pala- 
tinate. 'The former princes thereof were branches of 
the Palatine family. Of the Neuburg branch Philip 
William became elector; but both his dying with- 


12 


l out male iſſue, the other branch ſucceeded to the palati- 
ongs to | nate, - the duchy of Neuburg, and electoral dignity. 
The i ic Each has a regency of its own, and the inhabitants of 
———— both are a mixture of Roman Catholics and Lutherans. 
one fide, and from || In the duchy of Neuburg the principal places are, 
the borders The || Neuburg, which gives name to it, and is its capital, 
three rivers three parts, || ſtanding on the Danube, 40 miles north of Munich, and 
viz. Danube, and || weſt of Ratiſbon. It is well built and fortified, contains 
the eaſt fide of the || an electoral palace, with a college, and is the ſeat of the 
and Iltzſtat, on | , | x 
= of the aan is Savin, 
odore III. 20 and 
miles on the on 
younger 
ment of 
fore the 


An anxious horror to the braveſt hearts; 
«© Yet do their beating breaſts demand the ftrife, 
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. mY 
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1 of glory quells the love of Ife. 


It 


— 


«© No 


EUROPE] _ 
% No vulgar fears can Britiſh minds controul, 

« Heat of revenge, and noble pride of foul, 

« O'erlook the foe, advantag'd by his poſt, 

«© Loeſſen his numbers, and contract his hoſt. 

«© 'Tho' fens and floods poſſeſt the middle ſpace, 

« That unprovok'd, they wou'd have fear d to paſs; 
« Nor fens, nor floods, can ſtop Britannia's bands, 
«© When her proud foe rang'd on the bord: rs ſtands. 


« But O! my Muſe, what numbers wilt thou find, | 


C To ſing the furious troops in battle join'd ; 
cc Methinks I hear the drum's tumultuous found, 
The victor's ſhouts, and dying groans confound ; 
< The dreadful burſts of cannon rend the ſkies, 
&* And all the thunders of the battle riſe. 
<« *Twas then great Marlbro's mighty foul was prov'd, 
© That in the ſhock of charging hoſts unmov d; 
«© Amidſt confuſion, horror, and deſpair, 
« Examin'd all the dreadful ſcenes of war; 
In peaceful thought the field of death furvey'd, 
« To fainting ſquadrons ſent the timely aid; 
4 Inſpir'd, repuls'd, battalions to 
And taught the doubtful battle where to rage. 
« So when an angel by divine command, 
« With riſing tempeſts ſhakes a guilty land; 
« Such as of late o'er pale Britannia paſs d, 
4 Calm and ſerene, he drives the furious blaſt ; 
« And pleas'd th' Almighty's orders to perform, 
« Rides in the whirlwind, and enjoys the ſtorm. 
<< But ſee the haughty houſehold troops advance, 

© The dread of Europe, and the pride of France: 
© The war's whole art each private ſoldier knows, 
© And with a gen'ral's love of conqueſt glows ; 
4 Proudly he marches on, and void of fear, 
&« Laughs at the ſhaking of the Britiſh ſpear. 
« Vain infolence ! with native freedom brave, 
«<< The meaneſt Briton ſcorns the higheſt ſlave ; 
Contempt and fury fire their ſouls by turns, 
« Each nation's glory in each warrior burns: 
« Each fight, as in bis arm th' important day, 
« And all the fate of his great monarch lay; 
A thouſand glorious actions, that might claim 
„ Triumphant laurels, and immortal fame, 
<< Confus'd in crowds of glorious actions lie, 
&* And troops of heroes undiftinguiſh'd die.” 


T be Imperial city of Ratiſbon, 60 miles 

of Munich, is large, populous, and well forti 
and burghers are Lutherans; but 
of the inhabitants 1 

churches and convents 


Il in the 
exempted the juriſdiction of the biſhop, and ſtands 
immediately under the pope. In the female foundations, 
2 — Gor 2 
dies, who m irth. in . 
and though the abbeſſes make vows of celibacy, &c. the 
other ladies may marry. There are two iflands in the 
Danube, near this city, called Oberwerth and Under- 
werth, i. e. the Upper and Lower Wand, which are in- 
habited millers, boatmen, and fiſhermen. Beſides 
the abbeys mentioned above, among other religious 
r fs ined of ive files 
Catholic 8 cy 2 — ay Sn ex- 

. nx : 42 
err 
Over the firſt of theſe rivers is a bridge here of 15 arches. 
The diets of the empire have been held in the council- 
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5 &c. immediately took the oaths of homage and fi- 


| which is now the name of all 


branch 


— 


delity, ſet out from heim to Munich, to take a pro- 
viſional poſſeſſion of the ſucceſſion; but as the emperor 


of Germany, and king of Pruflia make reſpective 


claims, intereſt themſelves in the ſucceſſion, and have 
large armies on foot, it is apprehended the electoral dig- 


| nity will not be again filled-without a formidable appeal 


to the ſword. 


IX. The Cirde f SW ABI A. 


THE circle of Swabia is bounded by Swiſſerland and 
Tirol to the fouth ; by the Palatinate and Franconia to 
the north; by Bavaria to the eaſt; and by Alface to the 
weſt. From the two laſt it is fe by the rivers 
Rhine and Lech, and by the great lake of Conſtance, 
from Swiſſerland. It was once called Allemannia, 
call it Schwaben, and the French Souabe; it had the 
Latin name Suevia from ſome tribes of the Suevi;* the 
beſt warriors in Germany, that came from the north 
parts of it; and the part of Germany was called 
Swabia by the Romans, becauſe the Suevi were the moſt 


conſiderable people they knew, and extended their do- 
| minions fartheſt in that country; but it was afterwards 


ropriated to the Hermunduri, the moſt conſideruble 


| ceſtors the Suevi, and are c ble of all the fatigues 'of 
— IT — 


but their own authors, wi 


- 
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ber, he is com 
phyfic. At the 
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herds from their company. 
from eaſt to weſt, and 1 
ſouth. Its air is healthy, and | 
for yer 
the me- 
tals ; beſides 
— of the country 
tants linen cloth, of 
which they vend great to nations. Its 
3 ——j Ro 
ity of Furſtemberg, and 
great part of it is alſo 


governed by dukes, but 

— 2 it dS — 7 

whoſe family it continued 

After this period the ſftew- 
deputies, 
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| 1 | ſcripts. The abbot of the Benedictine abbey of St. 
Ecclefiaftical princes and abbots Fer. ue tin 
. ö | | a ſeat amon the | 
— wg princes and abbots | of the Rhine, and 8 uſual taxes hs — 
Counts and 1 | The revenue of the abbey is computed at above 50,400 
——— crowns. It is ſaid to be a privileged place for debtors 


- The religion is mixed, and on that account it nomi- 
nates two aſſeſſors of the Imperial chamber, the one a 
Lutheran, and the other. a Roman Catholic. The 
Danube, Neckar, and Rhine, are the principal rivers ; 
and the different countries and ſtates contained in this 
circle here follow in order. 


The Bifepric of AUGSBURG. 


THAT part of this biſhopric 
Tirol is mountainous and barren, but the parts on the 
banks of the Lech are fertile in corn and The 
. 2 2 to 
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and criminals for three days, but no longer, without the 
abbot's permiſſion. In the convent of the Carmelites is 
a remarkable ſun-dial, being a Madona, whoſe hand 
holds a ſceptre, marking the hours, and whoſe head is 
enriched with rays, ſtars, and all the ſigns of the zodiac. 
The public granaries of this city contain great quantities 
of corn. In one of the arſenals is an old battering-ram 
— hang preſerved entire. All orders and degrees of 
| ons here are diſtinguiſhed their proper dreſſes, 
ſome of which are very odd 48 1 : prints of 
them all, done on d, are fold in the town. 
The hoſpital of the Haly Ghoſt is a very noble one, and 
patients of both religions are admitted into it. The inn, 
called the Three Kings, is faid to be the moſt ſi in 
__ 1 29 have à toleration 
for their ip here. As an Imperial city, Augſburg 
| has ſeat and vote in the diets of — yg. circle. 
The biſhopric of Conſtance takes its name from the 
city of ( , h the biſhop himſelf reſides 
uſually on the other fide of the lake at Merſburg. The 
| chapter conſiſts of 20 canons, and four expectants, but 
the proteſtant religion prevails in moſt parts of the dioceſe. 
— are 


The principal plac: Ann 
| „containing an opulent „and Reiche- 
nau, 2 rr 
in the Zellerzee. TY, 


_ The priory 


{ marſhal to the empreſs ; and the abbey lands contain a 


ö 
i 


| 
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The Duchy of WUR TEMBURG. 


2 principal dominion of the circle of 
| Swabia is nearly ſquare, being upwards of 60 miles 
| cach way. It is bounded on the weſt by Bl 
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| eſtabliſhed religion is Lutheranifm ; 
the dukes, who are now Roman Catholics, have en- 


T 
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lowed the public exerciſe of their religion, but the others 
only in private. The principal manufactures of the 
country are, | 


Parcelain Glaſs 
Earthen-ware Paper 
oollens | 
The princes of Wurtemburg, had long only the title 
of counts, the dignity of duke 8 firſt con- 


ſerred upon Eberhard I. in the year 1495, by the em- 

or imilian ; and the right of primogeniture was 
eſtabliſhed in the family in the year 1473. There is a 
branch of it ſettled in Shea, vrhich, from the duchy of 
Oels, has the title of duke of Wurtemburg Oels. e 
duke's title at preſent is, Duke of Wurtemburg and 
Teck, count of Mompelgard, lord of Heydenheim and 
Juſtingen.“ He is hereditary ftandard-bearer of the em- 
pire, and -huntſman; in alluſion to the laſt of 


| 


— 


which, the order of hunting was founded here in 1702. 
The enſign of that order is a gold croſs, enamelled red, 

pended to a broad watered ſcarlet ribbon, paſſing from 
the left ſhoulder to the right fide. - On the left breaſt of 
the coat is a filver ſtar embroidered. Their grand feſ- 
tival is on St. Hubert's'day. As a prince of 
the duke has ſeat and voice in the college of princes at 
the diets, the uſual aſſeſſments to the empire and 
Imperial chamber, and is ſummoning prince and direc- 


tor of this circle. Cauſes are determined here in the | 


laſt reſort, no appeal lying from the court-judicature to 
the _—_ —_— s foreign tribunal. The re- 
yenues of the duchy are faid to amount to two millions 
of guilders per annum; and the troops, in time of peace, 
to 4000 men, including the 
which is 1800. "The duke has a number of hunt- 
ing-ſeats. So numerous are the deer and wild boars, 
that Mr. Keyſler fays, © Above 20,000 head periſhed. in 
the winters of 1731 and 1732, of the 
weather ; and no wonder multiply faſt, as no 
ſon, on pain of death, dare to wound or kill them, 
unleſs at the duke's hunting-matches; ſo that the 


Stutgard, the capi 
of Baden. —4 — 
ently a ſtud for breeding 


with very high hi 
five three churches, and is divided into two parts 
by the Neckar, over which it has a bridge.. It is a 
pretty large city, but moſt of the houſes are low, and 
ill-built of wood ; and the fireets broad and lightſome, 
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the celebrated antiquary Patin; it being a repreſentation 
of that deity in armour, ſtanding on the crupper of an 
ox, juſt in the ſame attitude as he is copied from this 
original in the antiquities of Montfaucon. Here are 


| abundance of urns, lamps, little lares, and antient 
| coins, both of ſilver and gold, with ſhells, petrifications, 


foſſils, the caprices of nature, both in wood and ftone ; 


| exotic plants, monſtrous productions, the exuvizz of 


animals, &c. beſides the drefſes and weapons uſed in the 
moſt remote countries. Mr. Breval ſays, That the 
hall is one of the moſt ſpacious rooms he ever faw in any 
palace; and that it is finely adorned, in freſco, with re- 
preſentations of various huntings ; in each of which 
pieces the duke of Wurtemburg may be diſtinguiſhed, 
with the princes and princeſſes of his family, in whoſe 
time they were performed.” There is an arſenal, in 
which appears a ſeries of the dukes of Wurtemburg on 
barbed horſes, richly armed, and accoutred after the 
faſhion of the age they lived in, as large as the life, and 
the name and elopium of m— ſet forth on the op- 


empire, | — 


contingent of the circle, 


— 


poſite wall; which is graced alſo with ſtandards, and 
other trophies, gained by the dukes in their ſeveral ac- 
tions ; particularly the ſkin of a favourite horſe, killed' 


| under that duke, who commanded under prince Eugene, 


and the duke of Marlborough, at the battle of Hoch- 
And on the ceiling of this arſenal are ſome noble 
repreſentations of battles, wherein ſome of the antient 
dukes of 9 their lives in the ſervice of 


their country, under the emperors of the Saxon and Swa- 
{ bian race. 

Lud wi, „about three miles from Stutgard, is a 

new City, and ſeat of a palace built by the duke' 


Eberhard-Lewis, at the perſuaſion of his miſtreſs, ns 


place remote from any river, 


roads, or foreſts. 
is ſo ill contrived, that it l 


more like an 


the whole palace is the chapel, 
—ů— ep 1 noble firuc= 


built, they Having 
been run up with an ill will, either out of neceffity, of 
to pleaſe the then duke, who, by this change of his re 
ſidence, almoſt ruined Stutgard. E 

' Tabingen, the ſecond town of the duchy, 
the Neckar, and having a caſtle near it on à hill. 
is held the high court, in which all cauſes are determined 
in che laſt At this place alſo is an univerſity, a 
of divines, with 2 collegium itluftre, the ftu- 


— which muſt be all - ur counts, à Latin 


but dirty; yet the town is very gay, it being much fre- | 

quented, becauſe of its natural hot baths, which are e 204 2 woollen - In i nights 

good for many diſeaſes. The duke's caſtle, or palace, | Canfladtocitlis Neckar has, in its | 

is a noble old free-ſtone fabric, well fortified, com — 1 —— — A 

of four piles Lr Hanked at each angle by a in 2 hill wage br ſeveral falt | 

tower, and adorned with delicate groves and ga an || —2.— cpm 

r which is ſcarce to be paralleled, curious laby- — i 06; ne e 

. in the anpies: but the walls of ths [995+ At ho TY 

uce-Houſe as any in empire : but the w: he || - 

caſtle are waſhed by ditches, which give it the air of a 1 — e bets 
Cc where t s gentlemen 2 0 _ r 8 

- I. 1 300 Unch, a little tewn on the Alb, near the river Erms, 


rei Kc. There is a bridge over its moat to 
— and near ĩt an aviary, with all manner 
birds: in the moat there is not 
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which contains'a ducal feat, with a linen manufactory, 
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longs to the abbey of St. Gall, in Swiſſerland, thoush 
it pays taxes to the circle. 
The Bened. ctine abbey of Ottobeuren is the richeſt 


in all Swabia. 


- — 


on the river Kenzing, of. Gengenbach on the ſame river, 
and of Zell-Am-H.mmerſbach, about four miles from 
the latter, are in league with each other mutually, to 
ſupport their common privileges. 

The following Imperial towns all pay taxes to' the 


as may be ſeen by the following table: 


* 


— — 2. 


ran; but the inhabitants are partly Lutherans, and partly 
Roman Catholics. Here are ſeveral religious houſes. 
Mimmingen was an Imperial city ſo early as the days of 
Frederic I. and now enjoys great privileges; in particu- 
lar, an JN from the juriſdiction of the tribunal 
of Rothwe N good trade alio is carried on by it with 
Swillerland, Italy, and other countries * in hops, 
Bavarian ſalt, grain, cotton-ſtuffs, paper. Mr. 
ſays, © Storks are as common here, on the tops 
The town is well 


„ 


ri 
of houſes, as, in Holland.” 
fortified, and almoſt as large as Ulm, but not ſo popu- 
lous or well built. In its diſtrict, which is conſiderable, 
are manufactures of braſs, pewter, wire, and porcelain 
together with a warm, bath, a chalybeate ſprin 


ing, and a 
free hunting- ground, in which the ſeveral — 2 
lordſhips enjoy an unlimited privilege of hunting; but 
the juriſdiction thereof belongs to the town of Mim- 
. 


has its name from the confiux of a 


here into the river Rems; and the neighbourhood is 
Nei Valley of Rems. This _ 
e miles below Stutgard. The 
for tournaments held here by 
was ſubject 


The Roman Catholic Imperial towns of Offenburg, | 


empire, but the religion of the inhabitants is different, | 


|| but they were ſoon obliged to quit it. It is in the 


2 


- Name. | | Religion. | Situated n 
Mixed The Federſee River 
utheran Eger | 
alviniſt Kocher 
Lutheran Lake Conſtance 
P. Fuffendorf Roman Catholic Hegau River 
Grengen [Lutheran Bron 
Wimpferm Mixed Neckar | 
Leutkirek Ditto Eſchach 
Im WLaotheran | 1 
| Wwun 7 
Wertach || 
| Schuſs | 1 
Wernitz 
+ Lake Conſtance 1 
Neckar 
Lake Conſtance 
Neckar | 
' Ditto | | 


The Imperial town of Mimmingen ſtands. on the | 
Aach, a ſmall river, betwixt the Iler and, the Danube, | 
20 miles north of Kempten.. The magiſtracy is Luthe- 


mt anc dry: 
| » is the capi of | 2 
— of Stutgard, and 32 north-weſt of Ulm. fr 


great many brooks | 
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merly on the dukes of Wurtemburg, but was made Im- 
perial by Charles IV. in 1360. This town has plenty 
of freſh water, but owes its riſe to its ſprings of ſalt, 
which, though not ſo white nor piquant as other ſalt, is 
carried to Nuremberg. There is a bridge here over the 
river to its ſuburb. —_ - oY 

Rotweil is a {mall Imperial city, 20 miles ſouth from 
Tubingen. It is the ſeat of a chamber, or court of 
juſtice, for the whole duchy, firſt erected, anno 1147, 
by Conrade III. duke of Swabia, who made it a free 
city. It was taken by the French in 1643, when they 
were in alliance with the Proteſtants of the empire, but 
| reſtored at the treaty of Munſter. It was again ſeized 

by the French under M. Villars in 1703, after he had 
| paſſed the Black Foreſt, at the end of which it ſtands 


terri- 
tory of Hegow, and the head of 2 county called Hohen- 
berg, under the protection of the houſe of Auſtria; but 
it is in league with the Switzers, it being but five miles 
from Schaffhauſen, and not far from the Danube. It is 
fortified after the antient manner, and encompaſſed with 
broad deep ditches. In 1338 this town was almoſt burnt 
down by lightning. 


8 


Mindelheim Schwabeck, 

with the territories of the counts of Konigſegg; 
the counties and lordſhips of the noble family of the 
Trucheſs; the lordſhip of Tetnaug; the commanderies 
belonging to the Tevtonic order ; abbies of Baindt, 
Gutenzell, Rothmunſter, Heggbach, Gengenbach, 


I Zwifalten, Marchthal, Peterhauſen, and the priory of 


Wettenhauſen, all give their proprietors voices and ſeats 
in the diets of the empire, circle, &c. 

Ulm, a name thought to be derived from the groves 
of elms near it, and ſuppoſed to be the Alcimenis of Pto- 
lemy, is an Imperial city, 17 miles weſt of B 
and 80 ſouth of Wurtz : it ſtands on the w 
of the Danube, which here begins to be navigable, after 
having received the united ſtreams of the and - 
Blaw, fite to the mouth of the Iller, and forms' ſe- 


> 
ſide 


veral little iſlands before the town. In C . 
time it was but a little village, of which he made a grant 
to the of Reichenaw near Conſtance. ' It was 
ruined by the emperor Lotharius II. during his war 


with his rivals for the empire, becauſe it refuſed to open 
its gates to him, though he had granted it many privi- 
leges; but it was rebuilt and encompaſſed with walls 
about the year 1 and its inhabitants enriching them- 
_ trade, it eee 
In the emperor Frederic II. granted it many pri- 
vi The inhabitants having purchaſed their free- 
dom 
Bavaria __ Imperial. 

of which are of 


from the abbey of Richenaw, the emperor Lewis of 
They are governed 


= 
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| churches, and are excluded from the public offices, ax well 


. [| as their privy council. "The eleftor of Bavaria 


ſurpriſed this city for the French in 1702, and they kept 
Tie ul after the battle of Hochiſiet, it ' ſurrendered. 
to the Imperialiſts. It was a place for him 
to ſecure his dominions on that and to facilitate the 
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bouſe, a ſtately building, where the ſenate meets. At || principality of Lichtenſtein and princely landgravate of 
one end of the town there is an arſenal, from which the — | | 
French carried off all the arms, &c. that were worth 


it, before the battle of Hochſtet. The Blaw turns mills BAADEN „ BADEN. 

for ſeveral occupations, here being a number -of | f | | 
hands employed in the manufactures of ituffs, linen, cot-[ THIS fine country is fituated along the eaſtern 
— — in dreſſing leather; and in the iron, banks of the Rhine. It is divided between two princes 


and other manufactures, as well as clockwork ; by which || of the ſame family, ho receive titles from their reſpective 
this is become one of the richeſt cities in . | | 
The cathedral of our lady, now belonging to the Lu- Baſden, and the other of Baaden- pi 1 
therans, which is 365 feet in length, is reckoned the || of the former, as lying ſouth of the other, is diſtinguiſhed 
t in the country; and, by || by the name of the Upper, and that of the latter: by the 
name of the Lower Margravate, or marquiſate. The 
right of primogenitureſhip hath been long introduced into 
| both theſe branches. The whole c is ſaid to be 
near ſixty miles long, and twenty broad, and lies be- 
tween the duchy of Wurtemburg and the Briſgau. It 
is fruitful in corn, wine, hemp, flax, and wood, at 
ing in particular with cheſnut-trees. There 
many 1 of marble and free - ſtone in i 
herds of ſwine, plenty of fiſh, fowl, and veniſon; 
the baths and mineral ſprings are ſo common 
chief towns of both marquiſates have their names 
them. Both princes exerciſe an abſolute authority 
their dominions, excepting ſo far as it is limited by 
— Goh ä any fame,” The Tha aan, 0 
ic piece of work, of a out ing an | | 
kind of marble, ad wont with bras From. 4 of || that of Baaden-Baaden, is — 1 
ſtatues. They keep to this day the picture of the laſt Lower vate, the duchy of W 
ſupper, which was put up above the great altar before || county of Eberſtein, and the Ortenau. 
the reſormation. Ihe benches in the choir are loaded 
with hiſtorical paſſages of the bible in ſculpture. Beſides 
this, the Lutherans have two other churches. This || Eberſtein, a conſiderable part 
place may boaſt of giving birth to Freinſheim, ſo much || heim, two manors in the lordſhip 
reſpected for his _ learning by the whole world, and ff one in the duchy of Luxemburg, 
particularly by Chriſtina, queen of Sweden, that the || in Bohemia. He has a vote in the 
made him her librarian, and hiſtoriographer. Its terri- || both in the diets of the empire and ci 
tory is near as large as that of Nuremberg, being fax || revenue is faid to amount to four h 
German leagues in length, and four in breadth ; it is || rins. As toreligi 
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the Rhine, the 
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Danube, and is divided into 40 bailiwics and | ps, || 
of which that of Geifli comprehends the 

2s: 63 che carey of Silla, which, with other 
counties and towns, were purchaſed by this city ſoon 
after it was made Imperial. The garriſon lives here in || formerly to the counts of i 
little ſet apart for it: in time of war it is main- || plain on the river Murg, which a little 
tained by the empire; and this city furniſhes a quota || the Rhine. Not far from it is a palace 
equal to that of Augſburg. There was a great Franciſ- | called the Favorita. | 
can. monaſtery here ; the revenues of which were appro- | Baaden, which derives its name from 
priated, at the reformation, to a where they have || ſaid to be im d wi 


— — — . <QKf—_r_@pD©< —— —— 


Swabia, but that it is ſcarce half as big as Augſburg, 
though more populous ; and that it has been almoſt ruined 


Bavarians, at the time above mentioned, having made | 
them pay 20,000 German florins entrance- money, beſides 
the ſums they ſqueezed out of them while they ftaid. | 


and very irregular : it is reckoned near ſix miles and an 
half in circumference : its ditches, which are well for- 
tified, are almoſt every where double; and on one fide of | 
the town the Danube runs through them with great ra- 
pidity ; the other is kept full of freſh water by fluices. 
A market-boat goes weekly from hence to Vienna, which 
likewiſe takes in paſſengers at the rate of a for 

four miles. This city was once fo rich, it 


for one of the wealthieſt in the empire; and the || 2 ruinous condition. 
: — 7 — Nr 
. i to courſe of the Rhine, viz. that of Baden- 
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Baaden, and fit for the 


in his capital. F. 2 


_ William, w 
According to t 


gave it the name, fignifying 


- the entrance of a 


' formed by 32 wa 


wings | 
deviating from each other in proportion as 


, iu ; rd parterres 
";th&/<pd of which there is. a ſemicircle of houſes of 
equal hei 


en ounded the new town. 
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conſiſts but of one ſtreet, which is of a 
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| t-walk, which foins to the 
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contributions for repairing the Proteſtant churches, which 
the French ruined in this country; and he himſelf gave 
24. immunities to ſuch foreign Proteſtants as would 


- Carlfrube is the new city, as Mr. Hubner calls, with 
caſt] * lt by the late ma ar 
William, — — Chiar 's reſt. 
deſcription of it by the baron de Poll- | 
nitz, nothing is fo pretty as the diſpoſition of the whole: 
„ Imagine the Margrave's houſe,” fays he, © to be at 
t foreſt, in the centre of a ſtar, 
, the chief of which, behind the 
palace, is three German leagues in length: two large 
| "advance from the main body of the houſe, which, | 


ind the 


ief part of the town (adds the Baron) lies 
nd the houfes that front the palace : _— 
a pro- 


caſtle, is 
inclo- 


_  pered by the 


: 
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gteateſt nionarch in Europe, with 
a good library, and a fine collection of ancient coins and 
medals. The ftreets are ſtrait and fair, and the houſes 
ſtately and uniform: here is alſo a jryminaſium, with pro- 
feſſors of the ſeveral faculties. Ihe town and palace 
ſuffered much, in the late wars, by the French, who 
in 1689, burnt chem ; ſo that the Proteſtant cantons 
thought fit to aſſiſt its prince, who was a Lutheran, with 


The only place in the county worth mentioning is Oet- 
tingen, a town on the Wernitz, whence the county takes 
its name? and where the prince of Octtingen-Speilbery re- 
fides: Here is alſo a commandery of the Teutonic order, 


a large college, and a ſociety tor the improvement of 
arts and ſciences.” The” bailiwic; to which the town 


gives name, with four others, belong to the farae prince. 
8 ECT. III. | 
An Account of the Perſons, Manners, Cuſtoms, &c. of the 
AN Y circumſtances relative to the cuſtoms and 
manners of the various inhabitants of the different 
parts of Germany, have already been mentioned in the 
deſcription of thoſe reſpective which compoſe this 
extenſive empire. It is, however, neceſſary to condenſe 
the whole into one body, and bring the general defcrip- 
tion of the Germans into one point of view. The Ger- 
mans then have univerſally received and juſtly merit this 
character. They are of a good ſtature, with fair com- 
plexions and agreeable features; but neither their ſhape 
nor' mien are to be admired, any more than the'bright- 
neſs of their parts, which are nat at all improved by 
their regimen or way of life, for no people eat and drink 
to greater exceſs than the Germans. Germany, not- 
withſtanding, hath produced great men, a circumftance 
which may proceed from their unwearied application to 
| whatever they undertake, and their travelling to other 
countries, where they converſe with the politeſt men of 
| every nation; and it is no wonder if it produces great 
generals, being perpetually engaged in wars, either with 
| the Chriſtian princes their neighbours, or the Turks. The 


w three prevailing religions of the || Germans are now eſteemed, as they were formerly, an 
Margrave gave equal liberty of con- 


honeſt hoſpitable people, free from artifice and diſguiſe, 


| ſocial, open, and converſible, eſpecially if a little elevated 


and warmed by the bottle, as being naturally phlegmatic 
and faturnine. They are taught to drink from their 
cradles ; and not only private concerns, but affairs of 
ſtate, are generally tranſacted over the bottle. A certain 


| modern author, in his character of the Germans, fays, 
That that they want ſpirit to actuate their large bodies, 


and heat to concoct their phicgmatic humour: that their 
courage appears from the many victories they have gained 

eſpecially over the Infidels ; that they are free from malice 
and diſſimulation, much addicted to gluttony and drunken- 
neſs, but not over amorous; that the common people are 
laborious and honeſt, but flow and heavy; that the mer- 


{ chants and tradeſmen are very fair in their dealings, hoſ- 


pitable, and complaiſant; that the nobility are men of 
great honour, and commonly ſcholars; that they value 


FEET 


Germans have excellent mechanic geniuſes, &c.” The 


themſelves much upon their birth and family ; that moſt 
being poor, their younger ſons rall 

e 
ſome foreign ſtate; or procure themſelves ſome of the 
rich — preferments, which are fo numerous in 
the Roman Catholic ſtates, that the Proteſtant clergy are 
learned and exemplary in their deportment, but the Po- 
piſh ignorant and libertine; that no people have more 
feaſting at funerals, and birth-days; that the 


if 
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abroad as the French, they are probably more * ＋ 


N * . 
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this parade. In ſome places, however, the burghers and | rity and promotion of their trade and novignidn, aye 
bf 


2 , 
peaſants enjoy very couſiderable privileges. | were therefore called Hans- Towns. Though this Tea: 
The principal diverſions of the Germans in general, || hath long ſince ceaſed to operate in . to | 
but more particularly thoſe of Vienna, are feaſting,{| theſe towns, in conſequence of the decay of their trade; 
dancing, fencing, gaming, and muſical entertainments, || yet Hamburg, Lubeck, and Bremen, are ftill called the 
for the latter of which they preſerve. an immoderate ||, Hans-Towns, and a league actually ſubſiſts between 
paſſion. In the winter ſeaſon, when the ground is co- them, under the name of which they conclude treaties 
vered with ſnow, and the waters are frozen over, the la- of commerce with foreign powers. _ Hambuitg is the 
dies take their recreation in ſledges of various ſhapes and |} chief town of trade in Te many, ar 
devices, ſuch as ſwans, ſcollop-ſhells, tigers, griffins, |þ Francfort on the Maine, Nurem 
&c. In one of theſe a lad) fits, richly areſted in velvet, 
laced with gold or ſilver, * Kr _— 28 with 
jewels, &c. A gentleman his gallan y dri- | 
— her, and the herſs that draws the ledge. es 
rated with | plumes of feathers, ribbons, bells, &c: | 
When this amuſement is taken at night, a ſervant rides | 
before the ſledge with a lighted torch in his hand. 
Hunting of game, bull-hunting, and boar-hunting, are 
5 


favourite diverſions; and they are very fond of beaſt- 
combats, concerning which Dr. Burney, in ſpeaking of 
the popular diverſions of Vienna, ſays, „„ 
% The diverſions for the common people of this place 
are ſuch as ſeem hardly fit for a civilized and poliſhed 
nation to allow. Particularly the combats, as they are 
_ called, or baiting of wild beaſts, in a manner much 
more ſavage and — than our bull-baiting, throw- 
- Ing at cocks, and prize-fighting of old, to which the 
iflature has ſo. wiſely and humanely put a ſtop. 
I The moſt exact and leaſt ſuſpicious deſcription I can || the ſun, moon, and ſtars; w 
ive of theſe diverſions, will be literally to tranſlate a || burg, 
bill, ſuch as is diſtributed through the ſtreets every || are 2 
Sunday and feſtival. ; watch in the jewe 
„ This day, by Imperial licence, in the great am- Saxony's ſtable is to be ſeen a zome 
phitheatre, at five o'clock, will begin the following di- ſaddle. | | | | inan 
wens: | „ The Germans claim the invention of the art of print- 
4 rk. A wild Hungarian ox, in full fire, (that is, || ing. The Dutch fay, indeed, that Laurence Cofter,. of 
with fire under his tail, and crackers faſtened to his ears || Haarlem, found out the art by accident, and had brought 
and horns, and to other parts of his body) will be ſet || it to ſome perfection, but was robbed of his materials 
upon by . 4 | a ſervant, who fled with them to Germany: but 
Ad. wild boar will, in the ſame manner, be 2 John Gotteaburg, ab alderr 
baited by dogs. | | of 2 rſt invented it in the year 1440, remqped 
- 6 2d. A great bear will, immediately after, be torn || with it to Mentz, and printed 2 2 which he 
by dogs. | | made uſe of caſt letters of metal, in the ſame mannet ay 
„ Ach. A wolf will be hunted by dogs of the fleeteſt || now uſed. | EI * 
kind. | The inyention of guns is alſo ſaid to be theirs, which 
« 5th. A very furious and enraged wild bull from || was alſo produced by an accident, in this manner; one 
„will be attacked by fierce and hungry dogs. || Barthold Schwartz, a friar, in making chymical experi- 


7 
* 


22 


Abth. A freſh bear will be attacked by hounds. || ments, mixed ſome falt-petre and hrimſtone, with other 
_ L pee — a ow Pa —— | Ns and ſet them _ 4 — ff, Foro 
nr time, by dogs, but a ting in, the pot ſuddenly broke with Seat 
defended with iron armour. - cielenes nnd noiſes e e 
Dach. This will be changed for à bear. Ide effect conſtant, fer himſelf at work to improve it: 
« roth. A freſh and fierce Hungarian ox. to which purpoſe he cauſed” an iron pipe to be fade, 


c 11th. And laſtly, a furious and hungry bear, which || with a ſmall hole at the lower end to 
has had no food for eight days, will attack a young wild || ting in ſome of his new ingredient 
bull, and eat him alive upon the ſpot ; and if he is un- || fmall ſtones, ſet fire to it, 
PTB ion, i i 

him. : 


« Theſe barbarous ſpeQacles are uſually attended || the making of great ordnance, &c. ” 


F 
11 


it was invented 100 years before, 13 7 Bacon, a 
3 I] Franciſcan friar, who was fellow of Merton college in 
er. N. | Oxford ; and Dr, Dee, in his notes on that friar's epiſtle 
: ; | || ad Parifienſem, is of the ſame opinion. 
Civil and Ecclefiaſtical Hiftory of Germany. | 


6 bordered by the German Ocean, 
Baltic, gulph of Venice, &c. and interſected by 
any navigable river, is admirably fituated for com- 
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to one and the ſame ſtandard, || Hebrew is ia no country ſo generally learnt, or better 
of Leipſic. The money of moſt | underſtood. Printing is encouraged to a fault; every 
here near its value, The moſt 


. 
Palitical Rzſlory, Conflitutian, &c. of Germany. 


dv Mmediately after the diffolution of the weſtern em- 
Ge 8 I dire, the Franks ſybdued all Germany and Gaul, 
language of the Germans is High Dutch, of || which were about the year 8co erected into an empire by 
which there are ſo many dialects, that the le of one || Charlemagne; but 80 years afterwards the French race 
rovince ſcarce underſtand thoſe of another. tin and || were diſcarded, and a new emperor from among the 
rench are the moſh uſeful languages for a forei tra- Germans elected. The race of the houſe of Auſtria be- 
velling in Germany, every ſervant almoſt in their inns {| gan with Rodolph of Hapſburg, who was elected em- 
be. f ing either of the one or other of ror in the year 1273. Charles IV. at the diet of 
em. H Do agreeable and harſh |f Nuremberg, in 1356, formed the wholeſome regulations 
to. the car, and both are but dialects of the Old Teu- || for the election of an emperor, which are to this 

_ | known and obſerved, under the name of the Golden 
_, The inhabitants of the empire are pretty equally di- Bull. In the year 1448, the celebrated Concordat be- 
vided between Roman Catholics and Proteſtants, the {| tween the rs wang 'rederic III. and certain ſpiritual 
latter being of two claſſes, viz. Lutherans and Calvi- || and temporal e of the empire, and pope Nicholas V. 
niſts. In the dark ages the popes. got into their hands al- were ſettled. This m__ Auftria ; and 
moſt the whole man nt of thing relating to {| his poſterity, notwithſtanding the empire is eleQtive, 

the church and — both ar and ar ; || have had the addreſs r it in their family for 
nay, even claimed a power not only to controul, || 300 years, namely, to ear 1740, when loſt it 
rs {oat princes, to abſolve their fubjefts from their || only for want of on heir [02 in the family; but the 
allegiance, and diſpoſe of their dominions as they thought ¶ Auſtrian family are now again in poſſeſſion of it. In 
fit. The tyranny and uſurpations of the popes, and the || the reign of the or Frederic III. the court, now 
monſtrous corruptions and abuſes that had crept into, || called the chamber of Witzlar, was eſtabliſhed, and the 
or been introduced, from worldly views of power and }| empire was divided into 10 circles. His ſucceſſor, 
| arr into the antient doctrine and diſcipline of || Charles V. firſt ſwore to à capitulation. In his time 
church, made all that were capable of any reflexion }| Mexico and Peru were conquered, whereby he became 
among the laity, and every honeſt man among the || ſovereign of much larger territories, and much richer, 
clergy, earneſtly wiſh for 2 reformation, which was at | than any prince before him ever enjoyed. His brother 
laſt bold] attempted by a native of this country, Dr. || Ferdinand eftabliſhed the aulic council. It was inſerted, 
Martin Lukes, in the 16th century. The ſtates of || for the firſt time, in the capitulation of the emperor Ma- 
ö 


— IT 


the empire that embraced the reformation, from their I thias, fon of Ferdinand, that the electors for the 
proteſting in 1529 againſt the concluſion of the diet at || fu d be entitled to elect a king of the Romans, 
pire, by which all innovations in religion, till the de- wich or without the conſent of the emperor. In the 
cree of a future council could be obtained, were declared || reign of Ferdinand III. an end was put to the religious 
unlawful, obtained the name of Proteſtants. A religious || wars that began in the reign of Charles V. in conſe- 
war ſoon after broke out, which was extingui in |} quence of the reſomation, by the treaty of Weſtphalia: 
ſome meaſure, in a0. by Be gon of Paſſau, and In the reign of his ſon Leopold, the diet of the empire 
more compleatly by that ratified at Augſburg in 1555, by || was opened at Ratiſbon in the year 1663, where it {till 
rhi r continues, and the Imperial chamber of juſtice was re- 
roteſtants. This was farther confirmed and explained || moved from Spire to Witzlar. This conferred 
on Erneſt-Auguſtus, of Brunſwic the niath 
electoral dignity. 5 
The empire of Germany is elective, and the laws of 
Sr 

ny particular nation or religion; but as the Popi 
— 4 — in — * than the — 3B 2 | Coy ag 
tholic is al elected to the Imperial dignity. The 
| emperors uſed formerly to be crowned by the popes till 
the reign of Charles V. but from that time the papal co- 
| nation has been diſpenſed with. However, immediately 
| upon his entering upon the government, he teſtifies his 
veneration to the pope by an embaſſy. The title of the 
ſtates emperor runs thus: N. by the grace of God, elected 
Proteftant ſubjects. Each party is obliged to allow the || Roman emperor ; at all times augmenter of the empire in, 
other the free exerciſe of their religion in their domi- || or of, Germany, king.” Then follow the titles of the 
nions, provided they were in poſſeſſion of it in the year || hereditary Imperial dominions. The ſtates of the empire 
1624. In the Roman Catholic countries here, as well || give the ror the title of Moſt Illuſtrious, Moſt Po- 
Wn ho os an. is > cos akon, inde erful, and Moſt Invincible Roman emperor ; the laſt of 
wer; but in the Proteſtant ſtates, || which is omitted by the electors. Theemperor is looked 


a. 


_ 
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endent of the civil power 


there provide him, during life, with meat, drink, cloaths, have a ſeat, that do not hold immediately of the em * 
and other neceſſaries. ith reſpect to temporal matters, or, which is the fame, are immediately ſubje& to ſome 
he can create princes, dukes, marquiſſes, counts, barons, || other prince, and only mediately to the "emperor. 
knights, &c. raiſe countries and territories to a higher Franks, in imitation of the Romans, reduced all Ger- 
rank; beſtow arms, and grant letters of reſpite and pro- many into provinces, over which they placed governors 
tection, ſecuring a debtor againſt his creditor ; eſtabliſh || with different titles. They were gen of noble fa- 
univerſities, fairs, and markets; empower any perſon to || milies, and if there was no material objecti againſt it, 
adopt another, and to aſſume a title from his eſtate; their ſons were appointed to ſucceed them; from whence- 
erect any place into a ſanctuary : confer majority on || theſe governors came at length to inſiſt on a right of ſuc- 
minors ; legitimate children born out of wedlock ; con- ceeding their anceſtors, and refuſed to pay homage to the” 
firm the contracts and ſtipulations of the members of the || German emperors, every one taking upon him to ex-- 
empire.; remit oaths extorted from them ; inveſt ſuch erciſe regal power in his province; from whence have 
as poſſeſs fiefs of the empire, and decide in feudal mat- || ſprung up ſo many petty ſovereigns in the empire. Theſe” 
ters relative thereto, &c. but he cannot grant to any per- officers were either hertogen, or dukes, to whom were 
ſon privileges for printing particular books, and for new || committed the government of the larger diftrifts. Graf-' 
invented machines, &c. He appoints moſt of the officers, || fen, or earls, who had the care of ſmaller parts; Pfaltz- 
civil and military, of the empire, except ſuch as are here- || graven, palfgraves, or counts-palatine, who adminiftered 
ditary, as the great chancellor, treaſurer, &c. but theſe juſtice when in the verge of the court; landgraves, bo 
are only honorary. In antient times the emperor had || were ſet over princes ; margraves, or marquiſſes, who 
conſiderable domains and incomes in the empire; but || were charged with the care of the marches or borders ; 
almoſt all theſe have been ſucceſſively mortgaged and || and burgraves, who were governors of the royal cuſtles 
alienated, ſo that at preſent the certain revenues of the || and forts. The third college of the diet is that of the 
emperar are very inconſiderable: but then, as he has the free or imperial cities, i. e. ſuch as is governed by ma- 
diſpoſal of moſt offices, the creation of princes and noble- giſtrates of their own, and ſtands immediately under the 
is entitled to all confiſcations and forfeitures, and || emperor and empire. Some of theſe are wholly Catholic, 
inveſts the ſeveral princes in their eſtates, beſides thoſe || others entirely Lutheran, and others again mixed. With- 
that hold ſiefs of the empire in Italy, the profits of theſe || in their territory they exerciſe ſupreme power; and are 
articles may amount to a large ſum. He has alſo ſome || divided into two benches, the Rheniſh and Suabian. "As 
offerings. from the Jews, the free-gifts of the order || the princes of the empire took advantage of the neceſſi- 
of knights of the empire. A ſucceſſor in the empire is || ties or indulgence of the German emperors, to erect the! 
frequently chouſen by the electors during the life of the || governments they held in capacity of viceroys or gover=' 
emperor, who is tiled king of the Romans. He is elected || nors into independent principalities and ſtates, ſo did the 
and crowned in the ſame manner as the emperor, has || cities now called free and imperial. The emperors, fre- 
the title of majeſty, and.takes precedence of all other kings quently wanting ſnpplies of money to carry on wars, or 
in Chriſtendom. | | | | for other occaſions, borrowed large ſums of the : 
The diet of the empire conſiſts of 


trading towns, and paid them again in munificent grants 


: | and privileges, making them free ſtates and. independent 

| A Bees of 2— of the provinces where — 
Feclefiaſtical princes | accordingly, theſe citics, like the princes, exerciſe all 

- Seenſine kinds of fovereign power that are confiſtont with me 
Deyuties of Imperial cities. | general laws of the empire; they make laws, conſtitute-' 


courts of juſtice, coin money, raiſe forces, | and enter 
The electors are divided into ſpiritual and temporal. || into alliances and confederacies ; only acknowledging=> 
The ſpiritual electors are the 1 2 Triers, Co- the emperor for their ſupreme lord, and contributing 
. | logne and Mentz. The temporal electors are thoſe of || their ſhare towards the common defence of the empire. 
Bavaria, Hanover, Saxony, Bradenburgh, Bohemia, and || The diet meets at Ratiſbon on the emperor's ſummons: 
the elector Palatine. The elector of Mentz is arch-chan- || and any of the princes may ſend their deputies thither- : 
cellor of the holy Roman empire in Germany and di- in their ſtead. The diet makes laws, raiſes taxes; de- | 
rector of the electoral college. termines differences between the ſeveral princes and | 
The elector of Treves is the arch-chancellor of the || ſtates, and can relieve ſubjects from the oppreſſions e | 

there are two | 


* 
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holy Roman empire in Gaul; but this at preſent is only || their ſovereign : and wo councils, \ 

a nominal office. | called the Aulic Council and the Chamber of Wetaleyi- 
The eleftor of Cologne is arch-chancellor of the holy || It was ſettled by the emperor Charles V. chat circle 

Roman empire for Italy. and every prince and member of each circle con- 


ing and elector of Bohemia is arch-cup-bearer of || tribute towards the ordinary and extraordinary taues of 
empire, and precedes all the other || the empire. This contribution was entered into a book 
| The elector of Bavaria is arch-ſewer of the holy Ro- || of Mentz. By the matricula twelve florins were to be 
man empire, the elector of Saxony is and || pai thly in li 

the eleftor of Bradenburgh is arch-chamberlain of the || every foot ſoldier. A 
The elector palatine was origi arch-ſewer, and | 


T 
T 
F 
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fince the treaty of Weſtphalia arch- treaſurer. But when || 

the cleor. of Bavaria was put under the ban of the em- | SECT. VL 
pire in the year 1706, the palatine recovered the office of || pay 
arch-ſewer, and the elector of Brunſwic: Lunenburg || The Hiſtary of Germany. 


obtained the office of arch-treaſurer by which he ſtill ſtiles 
himſelf till another ſuitable arch-office can be conferred 
upon him. Next to the electors are the princes of the 


ire, who are partly ſpiritual and partly temporal. | | 24 
The ſpuritual are arch-biſhops, biſhops, — prove, 5 "Ri ical ; fome limited by 
abheſſes, the maſters of the Teutonic order of John, | : . —— 
& FM Mp elected fome 

Not only all thoſe princes who have ſeat and voice in | und in their 
the di Bo many others, are veſted with ſovereign ; they carried 
power in their reſpective territories, or at leaſt are under iffive weapons ;/ and 

ry few reftraints. are, indeed, more free and mantles made of un- 
evo 16 fy | heads; but ſtill they are ſub- : 


je& to the general laws of the empire, and fworn not to 
engage in any Wars. or alliances to the prejudice of the || li 
emperor. and empire... But here. it is to. be obſerved that 


mang have titles of nobili * are no fove-. || w 
723 72 | 
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*. . 
45-now, men bf figure were allowed a plurality of wo- 
men ; nor were the r 
otherwiſe than by their inability to keep more. The 
wonien were never admitted to entertainments with the 

more than- their ſons, under 20 years of age. 
The eld ſon inherited the whole eſtate of his anceſtors, 
and the. reſt were left to make their fortunes as they 


their 
period to the Roman empire in the reign of Auguſtul us, 
cho was depoſed in the year 473, and the dominions of 
that empire in the weſt ſhared among the ſeveral people 
already mentioned, who were either Germans, or allies 
of the Germans. As to that part of the Roman empire 
called the Grecian, Eaftern, or Conftantinopolitan em- 


- together with great part of Italy, and the coaſt of 
Barbary, many hundred afterwards, and was not 
totally deſtroycd, till the Turks took Conſtantinople, in 

e 53; for it ſeems the year 


LIFE 
|, wg 6 of France, was advanced to the Imperial 
en Ci 


„ and com 


e . 


pire, that remained ſubject to the ſucceſſors of Conſtan- 
rine, 
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founded, having deſigned to make this city the capital of 
his empire. | 

He — ſucceeded by his ſon Lodowic, or Lewis, king 
of Aquitain, furnamed the Godly, who ordered the 
Bible to be tranſlated into the Saxon language, and to 
be diſperſed among the common people; he was an un- 
fortunate prince, all his three fons rebelling againſt him, 
and having taken him priſoner, ſhut him up in a mo- 
naſtery, from whence his ſubjects reſcued him; but 


while he was upon the march againſt Lotharius, the el- 


deft, he died, and Lotharius ſucceeded him, who, after he 
had reigned 15 years, abdicated his throne, and reſided 
in a monaſtery till he died, and was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Lodowic, or Lewis II. It was in this reign that the 
court of Rome firſt aſſumed the power of electing the 
pope without the leave or concurrence of their ſovereign: 
Adrian II. was the firſt that was choſen without the em- 
peror's licence. . 

In the reign of Charles III. called the Groſs, from 


ing done ſome other unpopular acts, he was depoſed by 
his ſubjects, who placed Arnolph upon the throne, the 
natural fon of the duke of Bavaria, fo that the empire 
can no longer be eſteemed hereditary in the line of 
Charlemagne, who was the founder of it. Arnolph be- 

the 


in Italy, created him a great deal of diſturbance in his 
reign; however, his fon Henry ſucceeded by his own 
appointment in his laſt will. * | 
Conrade, duke of Franconia, was next advanced to 
the Imperial throne by the German nobility, who ap- 
pointed Henry, the fon of Otho, duke of Saxony, to 
fucceed him; he oppoſed the encroachments of the pope, 
defended the empire againſt the invaſions of the Huaga- 
rians, died after a proſperous reign of 17 years, and was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Otho, who obliged the king of 
Denmark to acknowledge his dependence on the empire, 
and admit chriſtianity into his kingdom; he ſubdued the 
king of * alſo, and — * chriſtianity in that 
kingdom. the other hand, he depoſed John 
XII. advanced Leo VIII. to the — 2 
ereed that future popes ſnould be appointed only by the 


ror. : 2 
tho III. according to ſome writers, firſt reduced the 
number of electors to ſeven ; he reigned x8 years, when 


ne was poiſoned by a pair of gloves his coneubine gave 


him, for refuſing to marry her, as he had promiſed. 
Henry duke of Bavaria, who was choſen emperor by the 
electors, anno 1002, defeated the Saracens' in Italy, and 
drove them out of Apulia and Calabria. 


King Charles afterwards made a part 
ſms of Bs Germany, then denominated 
Y; and pope Adrian dying, anno 795, Leo III. 


ome ; however, an inſur- 


inthe chair by Charles | 


III. defended the empire againſt the Bohemians 
arians, after which he went into Italy to pa- 
at Rome, occaſioned by the ſetting 
popes at once; he depoſed them all, and ad- 
vanced Clement II. to the papal chair, reviving the de- 
eree, That every pope ſhould be appointed by the 


Henry V. on the other hand, was compelled by the 
pope to acknowledge his ſupremacy, and renounce his 
igkt to the inveſtiture of biſhoprics. | _ 
Frederic Barbaroffa was fo diſtreſſed by the pope, that 
he ſubmitted to let his holineſs tread upon his neck. 

Frederic IT. was excommunicated by three popes, but 
at length depoſed Gregory IV. and during theſe con- 
teſts, between the and emperors, theſe two 
famous factions of Guelphs and Gibellines, under the 
| one or the other of which all the princes of Europe 
were engaged, the firſt adhering to the popes, and the 
| other to the emperor. | | - 
After the death of Frederic there was an interregnum 
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of Auftria, who ſucceeded to tlie empire after Rodolph, 
but was depoſed, it is ſaid, for ſubmitting to ſerve with 
his troops, 
England, againſt France. ; | mm 
Albert, ſon of Rodolph, being crowned emperor, 
and confirmed by the pope, made his fon king of Bohemia. 
Henry, earl of Luxemburg, was next elected, but 
poiſoned by a monk at the ſacrament, with the conſe- 


crated aliments, which the emperor being ſoon ſenſible | 
of, bid the monł get out of the way fave himſelf; 


of ſuch a forgiving temper was this emperor, as it is 
faid ; but the criminal was taken afterwards and flead 
alive. 


ſtance, were burnt for heretics there, notwithſtanding 
had the emperor's ſafe conduct for their return. 
rederic IV. duke of Auſtria, being unanimouſly 


elected, married Leonora, daughter of Alphonſus, king | 
of Portugal; he reigned 53 years, being longer than any || de! 

had reigned before him. with an 
1 his ſon, ſucceeded him, having been 


king of the Romans, anno 1489, and married 


the daughter and heireſs of Charles duke of Bur- 


y, whereby he 


_ - Charles V. _ — ans 
after an 1 having been 
. 
be procured Luther's doctrine to be condemned by the 
dien of the empire, which the Lutherans proteſting 
| denomination of Proteſtants: 
victorious in more than 30 battles in 
and. French king were his priſoners : 
he ſubdued the Proteftant princes, who 
Smalcaldic league againft him, took the 
of Saxony, and the prince of Heſſe prifoners, 
4 the Turks, and raifed the fiege of Vienna; 
his reign the beft part of America was ſubdued. 
ſaverei the Philippine iſlands in Aſia, of 
of Barbary in Africa, of 8 


became entitled to all the dominions 


E 


fl 
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part of Italy and the Nether- 
lands; and aſter a reign of 38 years, reſi the empire, 
and his hereditary dominions on the ſide of Germany, 
to his brother Ferdinand; and 
ands, America, the Philippines, and the reſt of his 
territories belonging to the crown of Spain, to his fon 
Philip II. after which he retired into a convent in Spain, 
where he died about two years after. 

Ferdinand was unanimou emperor on the re- 
fignation of his brother Charles ; but the pope refuſed 
to confirm him, becauſe neither the reſignation of 
Charles V. nor the election of Ferdinand, was made with 
his conſent ; however, he reigned in peace till his death, 
which happened in the year 1564. 


His ſon- Maximilian ſucceeded him: both theſe aft || 


elected, Matthias dying without iſſue, and the Bohe- 


mians 

teſtants fearing a freſh 
Frederic V. count palatine of the 
James of Great Britain. is 
Ferdinand III. ſon of Ferdinand 
peror on the death of his father ; he continued the war 
againſt the Proteſtants, and obtained a victory over them 


as mercenaries, under Edward I. king of 


his grandſon, was elected emperor, anno | 


Spain, Ger- 


Spain, Italy, the Nether- 


Ferdinand their king ; but the Pro- | 
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rection, and beheaded ſeveral of their chiefs. 


fide, and the French on the other, till the 
when a peace was concluded between the 


confirmed to France. | 


prince in 
ſiege to Vienna, from whence the emperor 


| defend th 
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the Proteſtants were protected in their religious and civil 
rights, and the claims and pretenſions of moſt of the 
princes and ſtates of Europe were adjuſtedd : 
Still the war continued between the emperor and Po- 
land on one ſide, and Sweden on the other, until the 
year 1660, when a peace was concluded between theſe 
powers at Oliva, in which the Poles, the emperor's” al. 
lies, were comprehended ; but they wete obliged to con- 
firm Livonia ts the Swedes, who had, during this war, 
made themſelves maſters of à great part of Poland: A 
war breaking out in the year 1663, between the Imperi- 
alifts and the Turks, in which the Turks took News 
hauſel in Hungary, a truce was concluded the yeat fol- 
lowing far 20 years, ſoon after which- the Hun | 
had recourſe to arms, complaining' that both their reli- 
gious and civil rights had been invaded, and offered to 
put their country under the protection of the Turks; 
but the Turks being en enterprizes, the 


in other ent 
Hungarians were left to ſhift for themſelves ; and the 
emperor ſending an into their country, ujider the 
command of the duke of Lorrain. ſuppreſſed the inſur- 
The French having invaded the United Provinces in 
the years 1672 and 1673, and reduced three of them un- 
der their power, the nans marched to their aſſiſtance 
army of 40,000 men, which bbliged the Fretich 
to retire, . and abandon all their conqueſts in the United 
Provinces, except Maeſtricht. The French; in the 
mean time, ſent 4000 men to the affiſtance of the Hun- 
ians: but the emperor granting them a toleratiom of 
their religion, and promiſing them a reſtoration of their 
rights and privileges, they were prevailed on to lay down 
their arms; only count Teckley, their chief, refuſed* ta 
ſubmit himſelf, the Turks aſſuring him they would male 
him ſovereign of Hungary. e 
Still the war continued in the Netherlands, between 
the Imperialifts, the Spaniards, and the Dutch on one 
year 167%, 
parties at Nimeguen, whereby Franche Compte; 'and 7 
the towns the French had taken during the war, were 
#4744 Of F 44 fb 554d eee 

The French king, Lewis XIV. two 


havi 1 * e S 
treaty, having corr | F''Stralburg, 
the capital & Alſace, dare ei der eig no 1505 


and entering into an alliance with count 'Teckley; W 
bad married prince Ragotſki's widow, and poſſeſſes Him- 


ſelf of the towns and territories which belonged to thit 
Hungary; the French enabled him to 'tai 
of 30,000 men, with which he joined t 


an army 
Furks in 1683, and with their united forces th 


but juſt time to retire before the city was inveſted, Ss 
Staremburg, with a large body of troops, being left c 
e place: the trenches being opened on the 1H 
of July, the ſiege was carried on with the uſual Turkil 


fury for two months; when the gatriſon was fo weak- 
ened, that it was they would ſoon. be 44 
. 
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In the 1688 the Imperialiſts, commanded by the 
duke of Bavaria, took the important town of Belgrade, 
the capital of Servia, ſituate at the confluence of the ri- 
vers Save and Danube. In the mean time, the French, 
in order to make a diverſion in favour of their goed allies 
the Turks, burnt and plundered all the fine towns in the 
palatinate of the Rhine, and many other cities on that 
river ; driving the diſtreſſed inhabitants out of the coun- 
Do of wh ar $a So oma Sov 

ng 


F 
and effected the revolution there; ſo that the Dutch could 


poſſeſſions and and an entire li- 
of conſcience; nor until he had reſtored the eſtates 
kingdom of France to their antient liberties and 
ileges. Theſe were the terms of that treaty, deno- 
minated the Grand Alliance. | 


Widin: and in the you 1690, the emperor prevailed on 
elector to chuſe his ſon Joſeph king of the Romans 
the ſame year proved very unfortunate to the arms of 
Auftrians in T ; for they loſt Widin and N ſſa, 
the Turks retook Belgrade by ftorm, the magazine 
ing up and deſtroying great part of the 
eckley alſo defeated a detachment of the 
recovered part of Hungary 
forced to abandon it ſoon after. 
follow; ince Lewis of Baden obtained a 
e in Scla- 
battle, the grand vizir Cuperli was 
prince afterwards took Peterwaradin, on 
to Bel in the I met with a 
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, and was forced to raiſe the he year 
Tranſilvania being invaded by the Turks, the 
general Veterani gave them battle, but was de- 
and afterwards killed by the Turks in cold blood. 
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was fought near Zeuta in H , in which 
Eugene of Savoy commanded the Chriſtians, and 
tained a compleat victory. In this battle, the 
their camp 
uantity of 
ſame 
of Poland, i 
to the prince of Conti, who was ſet up 


5 


vizir, and 30, 000 Turks, were killed; and 
cannon, ammunition, and an incredible 
viſions were taken by the Chriſtians. 
the elector of Saxony was choſen king 


t10n 
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| notwithſtanding the Proteſtants were, by the grand al- 
liance, to be protected and tolerated in the exerciſe or 
their religion wherever it was profeſſed, they were not ſo 
much as mentioned at the t of Ryſwic. On the 
contrary, popery was eſtabliſhed in the palatinates by that 
treaty, and the Proteſtants left to the mercy of their ene- 
mies. The Proteſtant princes thereupon applied to the 
elector palatine, in favour of his Proteſtant ſubjects, de- 
claring they would make repriſals on the Roman-Catho- 
lies in their dominions, if the Proteſtants were ill uſed 
in his: whereupon, it was at length agreed, that every 
perſon in the palatinate, ſhould be at liberty to profets 
either Lutheraniſm, Calviniſm, or popery ; that the Pro- 
teſtants ſhould not be obliged to keep popiſh holy-days, 
and that the pulling off their hats, without kneeling be- 


fore the hoſt ſhould be ſufficient ; that the cuſtom of 


uſing the churches in common, lately eſtabliſhed, ſhould 
be aboliſhed ; and the revenues of the church, till the 
diet decided otherwiſe, ſhould be divided according to 
the eſtabliſhment of 1685, into feven equal parts ; where- 
of the Catholics ſhould have two, and the reformed five. 
| In the mean time died Charles II. king of Spain, who 
by his will deviſed all his dominions to Philip, duke of 
Anjou, ſecond fon of the dauphin, and grandſon of 
Lewis XIV. king of France, who immediately pro- 
claimed Philip king of Spain, and took poſſeſſion of all 
the Spaniſh territories. Lewis XIV. had married the 
| eldeſt Infanta of Spain, and would have been entitled to 
the Spaniſh monarchy, if there had been no will made 
| in favour of his grandſon, had he not renounced all pre- 
tenſions to it on his marriage, by virtue of which renun- 
ciation the emperor Leopold, who had married the other 
Infanta, the younger „ looked upon himſelf as law- 
ful ſucceſſor to the Spaniſh throne, provided no will had 
been made in favour of the duke of Anjou, which the 
Germans ſuggeſted had been obtained when the late ki 
Charles was not in his ſenſes, and conſequently was vt 
The courts of Great-Britain and Holland, indeed, ap- 
prehending that Lewis XIV. would endeavour to poſſeſs 
himſelf of the whole Spaniſh monarchy upon the death 
of king Charles, which had been for ſome time expected, 
— into treaties of partition for dividing the Spaniſh 
| monarchy between the Auſtrians and the French, upon 
| the death of Charles; but this without the conſent or 
knowledge of the emperor, or of king Charles himſelf ; 
which the latter reſented fo far, that it provoked him to 
make that will, whereby he gave all his dominions to the 
duke of Anjou; and notwithſtanding Lewis had, for 
himſelf and his heirs, renounced all claim to the Spaniſh. 
monarchy at his marriage, he inſiſted that this could not 
de conſtrued to extend to any future title he ſhould ob- 
tain ; and as the will was obtained fairly, his grandſon 
had an undoubted right to the whole Spaniſh monarchy ; 
and he ſhould endeavour to ſupport him on that throne, 
as he did on every fide, by ſending his forces to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of them, not thinking himſelf bound by any trea- 
ties of partition he had entered into, the will having 
been made after the date of thoſe treaties, and in favour 
of his grandſon, who was no party to either of them : 
he cauſed him therefore to be crowned at Madrid on the 
14th of April, 1701; the Britiſh court and the Dutch 
| acknowledged his right, and king William and the ſtates- 
general wrote the duke of Anjou letters of congratulation 
on his acceſſion to the throne of Spain. On the other 
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hand, prince Eugene of Savoy, the Imperial general, 
marched into Italy at the of 40,000 men to make 
good the prttenſions of the Auſtrians to the Spaniſh ſuc- 
ceffion : and James II. king of England, dying in France, 
on the ſixth of September, 1701, the French king cauſed 
to be proclaimed king of England, by the 
name of James III. which determined the Engliſh and 
Dutch to declare for the Auſtrians, and from another 
alliance with moſt of the powers of Europe againſt France, 


— —_ 
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| called the ſecond alliance: wherein it was ſtipu- 
| lated, that ſatisfaction ſhould be 
for his on Spai 
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cover in America: that the trade of the Engliſh and 
Dutch ſhould be ſecured : and that the crowns of France 


and Spain ſhould never be united on one head. The 
Imperialiſts and their allies were ſo ſucceſsful, as to 
drive the French and Spaniards out of Italy, and the 
beſt part of the Spaniſh Netherlands, which were con- 
firmed to the Auſtrians by the treaties of Utrecht and 
Raftat, in the years 1713 and 1714, the iſland of Sicily 


being allotted to the duke of Savoy, with the title of || to attack the Turks in their intrenchments, at Carlo- 


king : and Spain, and all the reſt of the Spaniſh do- 
minions in Europe and America, yielded to Philip, king 
of Spain. 


The emperor Leopold did not live to fee an end of 
this war; he died on the 5th of May, 1705, N. 8. 


Leopold was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Joſeph, who 
had been elected king of the Romans in his father's life- 
time. The late emperor's heart was put into a filver 
box, and ſent to the chapel of Loretto in Italy, to be 
buried behind the high altar there. His bowels were 
buried in the cathedral church of St. Stephen, at Vienna, 
and his body in the church of the Capuchins, in the 
ſame city. | 


To return to the war in Germany ; the late emperor | 


Leopold, and his ſon Joſeph, having made a ceffion of 
their right to the archduke Charles, and proclaimed him 
king of Spain, he paid a viſit to the queen of Great 
Britain, who aſſiſted him with her fleet, and a large body 
of. land forces to invade Spain, and he met with great 


ſucceſs. 
In the mean time the French joining the Bavarians in | 


Germany, that duke having entered into an alliance 
with Lewis XIV. and an inſurrection of the Hungarians 
happening at the ſame time, the emperor was reduced 
to great diſtreſs, which his miniſters at London repre- 
ſenting to the Britiſh court, the duke of Marlborough 
was commanded to march from Flanders to his relief ; 
and the duke beginning his march from the Netherlands 


about the middle of May, joined part of the Imperi 
army, under prince Lewis of Baden, attacked the Bava- | 


rians in their intrenchments at Schellenburg, near Do- 
e after a 

warm diſpute z ſeveral thouſand men being killed 
en boch fides, and the elector retiring under the cannon 


of Augſburg, terms of peace were offered him by the 


generals of the allies, which he had in a manner 

to; but advice being brought him that marſhal Tallard 
approached, and would ory 22 him with a great 
body of French troops, he broke off the treaty, at which 


the duke of Marlborough was ſo incenſed, that he de- 


tached 30 ſquadrons of horſe to burn and deſtrey his 
country, it being then about the time of their harveſt. 

And now all the forces of the French and Bavarians 
being joined, a battle was fought at Hochſtet, near the 
banks of the Danube, between the Imperialiſts and 
their allies on one fide, and the French and Bavarians 
au the other, on the ad of Auguſt, O. 8. 1704; the 
three generals on the Bavarian fide being the elector, and 
the marſhals Tallard and Marſin; and on the fide of the 
allies, the duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene. 


The latter obtained a moſt compleat victory over the | 


French and Bavarians, near 20,000 of the enemy being 


killed, and 13,000 made priſoners, among whom was 


marſhal Tallard, the French general. After this victory, 
the cities of Ulm and Augſburg opened their gates to 


the conquerors, and the whole duchy of Bavaria was 


zelded up to the Imperialiſts by the electreſs, the elector 
himſelf becoming a refugee in France; and the ftrong 
town of Landau being ſurrendered the fame 
campaign, after which the duke of Marlborough re- 
turned to the Netherlands with the Britiſh troops, and 


the following winter brought the marſhal Tallard to | 


England, where he remained a priſoner at Nottingham 
until the year 1712; and the duke of Marlboraugh, for 
this important ſervice, was made prince of Mindelheim 
in Swabia, the circle in which this memorable battle 
was fought. 

The, reign of the emperor 


leaving Spain, and arriving at F 

_—_ wh 3 1711. * 

A treaty of peace being propoſed about this time 

France, to the allies, the new emperor refuſed to conſent 
| 73 


M | WR © 
to a and 2 peace was 
of *. at Utrecht, on the 
1713, the Imperial miniſter {till p 


Joſeph was ſhort ; he died 
| of the ſmall - pox on the 24th of April, 1711, and was 
ſucceeded by his brother Charles, king of Spain, who ||, 
was elected || 


he Turks having taken that | 
Morea from the Venetians, in the year 1715, the Ger- 
mans thought it neceſſary to march ta their afliftance. the 
following year, to prevent the Infidels advancing further 
into Europe ; prince Eugene, therefore, was commanded 
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the Turks 160 years, and a peace, or rather wwuce 
88 concluded between the Chriftians and 
ur , 4 3's 
| The Spaniards invading the ifland of Sardinia in the 
year 1718, and making themſelves maſters of it, and 
afterwards ſubduing great part of the iſland of Sicily, 
the emperor of Germany, to whem Sardinia had been 
| allotted by the peace of Utrecht, entered into an alli- 
ance with Great Britain and France for the recovery of 
thoſe iſlands ; and while the French invaded Biſcay, the 
Imperialiſts tranſported an army from: Naples into Si- 


againſt the Spani in that iſland, commanded by the 
marquis de 3 the Engliſh admiral, Sir George 
Byng, 2 deſtroyed or driven the Spaniſh. fleet out 
of the ſeas of Sicily juſt before. The French, in this 
war, poſſeſſed themſelves of the part of Biſcay; 
and the Spaniards finding themſelves unable to refiſt ſo 
potent a confederacy as was entered into. agai 
made the allies propoſals of peace, and ſubmitted to - 
linquiſh the iſlands of Sicily and Sardinia 3 whereupon 
Sicily was allotted to the emperor, and Sardinia con- 
ferred on the duke of Savoy, king of Sicily, and ſome 
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territories in the Montſerrat and Milaneſe were given to 


the king of Sardinia, as an equivalent for his parting 
with the iſland of Sicily — — 

The emperor being new at peace both with Chriſtians 
and Turks, prevailed on the ſtates of the kingdom of 
Hungary to paſs an act for ſettling the ſuccefion of that 
crown upon his female iſſue, according to their ſeni 
rity, which was done on the 22d of June, 1722. 
next care was to promote the trade of his ſubjects ; 
incorporated a company of merchants, therefore, 
Oſtend, to trade to the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, and Afri- 
ca, which the Dutch pretended to be much alarmed at, 
and preſented ſeveral memorials to the emperor on this 
ſubject, declaring it to be a breach of the 
Munſter, and other treaties, for the inhabitants of the 
| Spaniſh Netherlands (now Auſtrian) to trade to the 
Eaſt-Indies, charging the emperor with i in 
encroaching on their trade, when they at a vaſt 
expence, conquered ſo many conſiderable countries for 
him in the late war, with which the emperor was rather 
| provoked than moved te alter his conduct, ſeveral ſhips 
| There having been a congreſs at Cambray to compoſe 
the remaining differences between the princes of Europe 


* * 


—— —— 


foreign power. 
172 
the emperor 

dominions in his 


age | | 
maſter of Temeſwaer, which had been in poſſeſſion of 


cily, by the affiftance of the Britiſh fleet, to make head 
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ever be poſſeſſed by any prince who ſhould ſucceed to the 
crown of Spain; and king Philip renounced, in favour 
of his Imperial majeſty, all rights and pretenſions to the 
Spaniſh dominions in Italy, Sicily, Flanders, or elſe- 
where, in the poſſeſſion of his Imperial majeſty, and 
both Charles and Philip were to ſtile themſelves kings of 
Spain during their reſpective lives. This was called the 
Vieuas: Treaty. A treaty of commerce alſo was con- 
cluded” between the ſame parties, May 1, 1725, in 
which Spain agreed that the emperor's ſubjects ſhould 
enjoy the ſame privileges in Spain, as the moſt favoured 
nations, and particularly that they might diſpoſe of the 
Eaft-India merchandize, which ſhould be brought over 
by the Oftend Eaſt-India company, in Spain. The 
emperor alſo entered into alliances, offenſive and defen- 
five, with Ruſſia and Poland, and other powers were 
invited to acceed to it. The emperor alſo declared 
Triefte, on the gulph of Venice, 2 free port. 


The maritime powers, eſpecially the Dutch, appre- | 


hending there were ſome ſecret articles in the Vienna 


treaty, that would be prejudicial to their commerce in | 


other parts of the world, as well as in the Eaſt-Indies, 


concluded a treaty: with France and Pruſſia, September 3, 


1725, whereby t uaranteed each others dominions, 
ky Prepare Fang Boon and privileges in trade, and 
agreed, that if any encroachments were made upon them, 
would aſſiſt each other with their forces, to obtain 
ſatis faction of the parties to the Vienna treaty ; and this 
alliance being concluded at Hanover, obtained the name 
of the Hanover Treaty. The kings of Great Britain 
and Pruſſia further agreed, that in caſe of an offenſive 
war, they would not furniſh their contingents of troops 
to the empire againſt France; and if they ſhould be 
compelled to ĩt, they would furniſh as many forces to 
aſſiſt France, as their contingents amounted to. 
The court of Vienna being acquainted with this 
treaty, made ſome ſevere reflections upon it, obſerving, 


that two of the parties, viz. the electors of Brandenburg 


and Hanover, being parties to that alliance againſt his 
Imperial majeſty, and the empire, had ated contrary to 
thoſe ſolemn oaths of fidelity, which both of them had 
publicly fworn before the Imperial throne to his Impe- 


rial majeſty, and the empire at their inveſtiture : that 


this alliance was an actual ſeparation from the empire, 


and an union with thoſe who would probably become 

the declared enemies of it ; that the laws of the empire 
ed to be of no force with the contracting 

power of acting as they 


who had aſſumed a ſaw - hy 


it was agreed, that the ſiege of Gibraltar ſhould be 
raiſed, the Oftend trade to Indiz ſhould be ſuſpended, 
and the Britiſh ſquadrons be withdrawn from Porto-Bello, 
and the coaſts of Old Spain ; which treaty was ſigned the 
31ſt of May, 1727. 

By a ſubſequent treaty made at Seville, anno 1728, 
between Great Britain and Spain, the former agreed 
to affiſt in tranſporting 6000 Spaniards to Tuſcany, to 
ſecure the eventual ſucceſſion of Don Carlos to that 
duchy and Parma; to which treaty both the French and 
Dutch acceded. 

The article for introducing Spaniſh forces into Italy, 
during the lives of the dukes of Tuſcany and Parma, 
alarming the emperor, he proteſted againſt it, and or- 
dered a great body of his forces' to march into Italy in 
the year 1729, to prevent its being put in execution, 
which occaſioned the tranſportation of thoſe forces to be 
put off for the preſent ; but Sir Charles Wager, with a 
Britiſh ſquadron, joining the Spaniſh fleet, anno 1 31, 
convoyed 6000 Spaniſh forces to Leghorn, compelling 
the then reigning duke, and the emperor, to ſubmit to 
that article, though the emperor repreſented, that the 
introducing theſe Spaniſh forces would endanger the loſs 
of all his Italian dominions ; however, both the Engliſh 
and Dutch guaranteeing the poſſeſſion of all his Italian 
dominions to him, he acquieſced in what he could not 
well avoid; nor was he much miſtaken in his conjec- 
tures, for the French, under pretence that the emperor 
had affifted in advancing the elector of Saxony to the 
throne of Poland, to the prejudice of king Staniſlaus, 
| his father-in-law, entered into a confederacy with the 
kings of Spain and Sardinia, and at once invaded both 
| his Italian and German domigions. They made them- 

ſelves maſters of fort Kheil, oppoſite -to Straſburg, be- 
| fieged Philipſburg, before which town the duke of Ber- 
wick, general of the French, was killed in the trenches; 
however, the Auftrians not being able to relieve it, the 
| place ſurrende | ' 
The armies of the Spaniards, and their allies, met 
with till greater ſucceſs in Italy; for the maritime pow- 
ers, who had guaranteed the emperor's heredi — 
nions in Italy to him, refuſing to ſend him any ce, 
his forces were driven out of Naples, Sicily, the Mila- 
neſe, and all the reſt of his Italian dominions, except 
the city of Mantua; whereupon he formed a | 
with the allies on the beſt terms he could. He con- 
ſented to confirm the king of Spain's eldeſt ſon by his 
laſt queen, Don Carlos, in the poſſeſſion of Naples and 
Sicily, on condition of the reſtoring the reſt of the ter- 
ritories they had taken from him in Italy and Germany, 
together with the duchies of Parma Placentia; and 
it was agreed, that the duke of Lorrain ſhould poſſeis 
the duchy of Tuſcany, in conſideration of his yielding 
up Lorrain to king Staniſlaus, who was to enjoy it du- 


ring his life ; and that on his death it ſhould be annexed 


nople || to the crown of France; and the king of Sardinia, who 


af 
© 
: 
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| 


7 


fax 


| bore = conſiderable 


had affifted the Spaniards in this war, was rewarded 
with the territories of Vi ſco and Rovaro, part of 
the Milaneſe, and their dependencies. 

The Britiſh court were pretty much reflected on, for 
ſuffering the emperor's territories in Italy to be thus 
| torn from him, which they had - but the 
Dutch, who had done the ſame, conſenting to a neutra- 
lity in Flanders, it would have been madneſs, after that, 
for the En _ the whole burthen of that 
war upon tt Ves : terms were agreed on by wa 
of preliminaries, in the year 73S 3 and 'in 22 
1737, the emperor found himſelf obliged to engage in 
another war againſt the Turks, in which the R 
on! part, and were ſucceſsful, for ſome 
time, on their ſide. The Imperialiſts alſo, commanded 
| by count Seckendorf, took the city of Niſſa, in Servia ; 
but this was ſoon retaken by the Turks, and afterwards 


Meida and Orfovo, which the court of Vienna aſcribi 
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him to negotiate a peace for him with the grand ſeignior, 

which treaty it was agreed, that the emperor ſhould 
yield up all Servia, with the capital city of Belgrade, to 
the Turks, the fortifications being firſt demoliſhed, and 
the Save and the Danube made the boundary of the Au- 
ſtrian dominions on the ſouth, the river Alauta, and the 
Tron-Gate mountains on the eaſt, and the river Unna, 
in Boſnia, on the weſt ; and theſe are the bounds at this 


day. 

The king of Pruſſia having entered Sileſia with his 
army on the 17th of December, 1740, publiſhed a me- 
morial,, wherein he aſſerted his right to a great part of 
that duchy, from antient conventions between his an- 
ceſtors and the princes of Sileſia, and demanded that the 
entire dutchy might be ceded to him, 1. Becauſe he had 
a right to yur 2. Becauſe he offered to aſſiſt the queen 
with his and treaſure to defend her hereditary do- 
minions againſt all other claimants ; and, 3. Becauſe he 
ſhould be at a great ex in doing it, and promiſed to 
promote the advancement of the duke of Lorrain to the 
empire. The queen, in anſwer to this, publiſhed a me- 
morial, inſiſting, that the king of Pruſſia had no right 
to any part of Silefia; that his anceſtors had renounced 
all nſions to it ; that he, with the reſt of the princes 
of Europe, had guaranteed her dominions to her; that 
he took a very odd way to aſſiſt her, by invading and 
| plundering thoſe very dominions he 
without making any previous demand, or ſubmitting his 
pretenſions to be decided in an amicable 
would withdraw his troops, and then ſhe ſhould be very 
ready tb treat with him. 

he ſubſtance of theſe memorials were ſoon after com- 
municated to court in Europe by the queen of 
Hungary and the king of Pruſſia: in the mean time; the 
Pruffian troops advanced further into Sileſia, the queen 
having ſcarce any forces on that fide to oppoſe them ; nor 
did they meet with any oppoſition till they came to Glo- 
gaw, where count Wallis, the governor, ſhut the gates 
againſt them ; whereupon the king left part of his troops 


to block up that city, and marched with the reſt of his | 


army to Breſlaw the capital, which he entered on the 
2d of January, 1740-1, attended only by thirty of his 
hay we anc — loud acclamations of 
; none daring to any diſaffection, as his army 
_ — the * promiſed the citizens, 
that they ſhould enjoy all their antient privileges, parti- 
cularly that of not having a garriſon in their city; upon 
condition, however, that his troops 
paſſage through the city 3 
ſuburbs : that he | 
there : and that the city not to receive 
any garriſon of Auſtrian troops: all which conditions 
they agreed to. He likewiſe promiſed his indulgence 
— 6 
province of Sileſia; but nevertheleſs, when he found 
any large magazines of corn or other proviſions, in any 
of their religious houſes, he took the liberty of convert- 
ing them to his own uſe. 


d be allowed to erect magazines 
ſhould 


by ſurprize; getti dg oy Apa —— 
| 3 getting over itch in a 

mounting the walls with ſuch expedition, 
upon them, before the garriſon had any 
approach: there was ſome ion made by 
trians in the ſtreets; but the ruſſians did not 


was a ga who were all 
made priſoners of war, with count Wallis the governor. 
The next conſiderable action in this 


» was 
y towards 
all the troops he 
s for a battle; 


advanced 


i 


to defend, | 


_— he | 


ſhould have a free | 
that they ſhould lodge in the 


protection to the Roman-Catholics of the whole | 


While the king remained at Breflaw, the troops, | 
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| of the Pruffians, at which lieutenant- il count Schu- 

lenburg commanded ; but this confuſion was ſoon after 
redreſſed by the grenadiers which his Pruſſian majeſty had 
intermixed with the horſe; ſuch a diſpoſition being 
| thought „ upon the information his Pruſſian 
majeſty had received, that the Auſtrians were ſuperior: 
| to them in cavalry. The attack on the Pruffians right - 
wing was as warm as that on the left; five ſquadrons of 


Schulenburg's s having been almoſt all deſtroyed: 
The regiment of Carabineers of count Wartenſleben 
ſuffered alſo very much: as did the firſt battalion of 


guards, who had ſixteen officers killed or wounded, out 
of twenty-five. The whole loſs of the Auſtrians was. 
about ; killed, wounded, or taken priſoners; and 
of the Pruffian army, 600 killed, and 1200 wounded. © 
The Pruſſians had not much to boaſt ſb way + 
Tan. 

8 


ment, as appears by the conſequences; for the Au 
army retired only behind the river Neis, where 

| camped, and the king of Pruſſia did not think fit to at- 
tack them a ſecond time; but after making himſelf maſter 
of all that part of Sileſia to the north of the river Neis, 
he continued encamped, ſometimes at one place, ſome- 
times at another, to the north of that river; and the 
Auftrians continued in their camp, ſometimes upon the 
ſouth, and 'at other times upon the north fide of the 
after- 


ſiege, ſurrendered to. him upon the 
terms, the 31ſt of October; and 
ſufficient army to i 
himſelf maſter of 


province, the garriſon 
n 
J had made himſelf maſter 
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ity was 
longing to cardinal Lem bi of ; which 
ſtep, — it was no Gee rack upon ueen of 
Hungary, yet as that city lay between ia and Upper 
Auitria, and was 2 fort of key to th it was a plain 
indication of what intended, and ſoon after fol- 
— for in the ing entered 

—_—— the 10th 
— mo Sack — 
made tha he did not think 
proper, well fortified at 
ſuch the end 
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joined the Pruſſians and Bavarians : and what ren- 
her affairs ſtill more deſperate, was the advance- 
of the elector of Bavaria, her principal rival, to 
Imperial dignity, by the unanimous voices of the 
electors: the elector of Cologne, his brother, could not 
refuſe him his vote: the king of Pruſſia was obliged to 
give his vote, by a late treaty concluded with him : as 
were alſo the elector of Saxony, and the elector Palatine: 
the elector of Hanover was obliged to give him his vote 
to preſerve his territories, an army of Pruſſians lying on 
his eaſtern frontiers, and an of French, in Weſt- 
phalia, on his weſtern frontiers ; and the other two ſpi- 
ritual electors, ſeeing ſo great a majority of votes for 
Bavaria, thought fit to join with the reſt, it being to no 
purpoſe to oppoſe them. As to the q 

it had been determined, that her ſex 
her vote, though a king of 


— — 
3 wich terms ſhe complied. 
time Geer Britain and Holland: de 
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Britiſh foot followed alſo by the Auitrizn. As ſoon as 
the French ſaw them in motion, they alio began to 
march in great haſte towards our right; and ſeveral of 
us that went down to the river fide reviewed their troops 
as they paſſed; and many of their officers converſed 
with ours. The French leſt their camp ſtanding, which 
perſuaded us, that marſhal de Noailles was to have exe- 
cuted his ſcheme that very morning. | 

His majeſty had certain advice the day before of 
their making two bridges upon the Maine, a little below 
Selingenſtadt, and colone] Montague and colonel Gee, 
who-relieved him at Dettingen, had both ſent word, that 
many of their ſquadrons had been ſeen on this fide of the 
Maine; fo that we were under ſome apprehenſions of 
their intending to cut off our communication with 
Hanau. We remained in the poſition we were in, after 
the troops taking their poſts, . halting upon the long 
march, and expecting the king's orders till eight of the 
clock, the front of our horſe not more advanced than 
between Klein, Oftein, and Dettingen. About this 
time a battery of cannon, which the French had placed 
at 2 little chapel on the right of Hoecbſtat, to 
play upon the Hanover cavalry, and was ſoon anſwered 
by the Britiſh artillery left in the rear, which was well 
ſerved, and did great execution. This they meant to 
draw our attention to that fide. 

„ Whilſt this was in the rear, we began to 
perceive a line of the enemy's foot, and then a fecond, 
extending between the villages of Dettingen and Wel- 
ſheim, towards the mountain, and two columns of horſe 
marching the ſame way; ſo that- our front upon the 
halt being tothe river, the enemy's army, at lefs than a 
was upon our right flank. The danger 
was viſible and and his majeſty arriving at that 
inſtant, ordered the generals of the day to make our 
front immediately to the enemy, by extending the right 
towards the mountain, and the Jeft to the river ; and the 


| two lines of horſe were immediately formed. His ma- 


into the wood, and ſome battalions to cover that 
flank ; and as faſt as they arrived, placed the infantry, 
Britiſh and Auſtrian, as alſo four battalions of Hanove- 
rians, who all marched the intervals of the 


up to the right. 


i- || horſe, from the mountain to the Maine, in two lines, 


which were ſupported by the cavalry of the right wing 
alſo in two lines. i te. this — which 
was a very fine one, and which, by reaſon of the flow 
i n 
— of ms, the GP gs 150 the aqctkel 
iepperg, affiſted great capacity a vity. 

The French had eo mas dads of troops 
ing the night; their horſe, .the houſhold at their 
head, paſled at fords, or ſwam over. The foot, which 
we ſaw marching without along the river, paſſed. 
over the bridges; and nothing could be better laid than 
[this plan of marſhal Noailles, if he had left the moraſs 
that he paſſed, in order to attack us in his front; for 
then the village of Dettingen and the Maine ſecured his 
right, the moraſs his front, and the mountains his left ; 
but, — his perſuaſion of our ſurprize, and that 
the ki not, in fo little a tune, make a diſpoſition 
to him, made him come into ground where he was 


| acceſſible by all his front. 


„ During the whole diſpoſition, which laſted from 


| eight to 12, the French batteries, poſted hn the riſing 


| 


on the other fide of the Maine, did us a great 
bal of harm, flanking us from left to right, within 200 


al 


i PROES> 


About 12, every thing being ready, and the French 


En OOO IANS 8 22 wand: 6! Ion: 
them. Li -generals Clayton and Sommerfeldt, 


and his royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland, as ma- 
jor-general, were at the head of the firſt line of foot: 
the earl of Dunmore, lieutenant-general, and 
of Rothes, major al, at the head of ü 
general Ho lieutenant-generals Campbell, Li- 


| gonier, and baron de Courriere, and lord Albemarle, as 
ne 


wert at the head of 
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to be at the head of the French line of foot, upon the 
left of their center, having kept that poſt whilſt we were 
advancing, provoked part of our front line to fire upon 
them; this occaſioned all the line to fire too ſoon : but 
it was not attended with any ill conſequence ; they loaded 
again in an inſtant, and advanced to the enemy, who was 
alſo moving towards us. The fire ina moment was general 
upon all the front, our line ſtill advancing and gaining 
ground. Lieutenant-general Clayton ſent to defire ſome 
tquadrons near the river, where he apprehended the ene- 
my might flank him: the lieutenant-general of the day 
ſent brjgadier Bland's ns, who in that poſt ſut- 
fered extremely. The fire from all the batteries of the 
enemy, and particularly from thoſe in our flanks, was 
prodigious, and our artillery anſwered very briſkly, though 
much inferior in quality and number. 

About this time the black muſqueteers detached 
themſelves from their line, paſſed between the two fires 
of the foot, and came full gallop to attack the firſt ſqua- 
dron on our right: they were received as ſuch a rafh 
action deſerved, were all cut to pieces, and their ſtandard 
taken 


+> 


paſſing through the intervals of the foot, went and at- 

tacked the houſhold troops of France; they found them 
interlined with foot, and many of our regiments were 

repulſed. However, they ſoon rallied, and returned 0 
the charge, our lines of foot ſtill advancing, and a bri- 
gade or detachment of grenadiers, poſted in the front, 
behind a curtain, oppolite to our right wing of horſe, 
having given way, all their front 
till they put the moraſs before them, and Dettingen 
ſtill on the right, and then their whole army retired with 
2 precipitation towards the wood and village of 

elſhei 


Lord Stair ordered the lieutenant-· generals Campbell 
and Ligonier to paſs the moraſs as well as they could, 


G . 


| 


|| camping in a wood, and the 


In the mean time the Britiſh and Auſtrian cavalry, || 


to 


to do the ſame, pri 


and march with the horſe ſtrait to Dettingen; which 


having done, and ſent to reconnoitre the village, they 
found it abandoned ; when they marched to Welſheim, 
where ſome ſquadrons ſtill appeared on the fkirts of the 
wood, who, at their ap flung themſelves into the 
woods, and behind the village, which, barricaded 
all round, and loop-holes made 1 the walls 
and of the houſes, we found likewiſe abandoned. 

« Lord Stair not thinking it prudent to venture the 
horſe into the wood, till the foot could come up, or- 
dered the former to halt; but moſt of the enemy had, 
by this time, repaſſed the river, either over their brid 
or at fords, where, in the hurry, many were : 

„ Thus ended this day, wherein bravery of our 
troops cannot be too much commended. Our infantry 
ttill gained ground from the beginning, till they remained 
maſters of the field. Our cavalry ſupported, for eight 
or nine hours, the moſt ſevere cannonade that ever was | 
known, and then attacked the houſhold troops, who, to 
do them juſtice, ſupported the antient reputation of their 
corps with yu bravery. In this action Ligonier's re- 
giment of horſe, and Bland's dragoons, ſuftered moſt 
and gained great reputation. It is reckoned the enemy 
have loſt above 9000 men, and our Joſs amounts to near 
2500. The king continued the whole day at the head of 
the foot.” 

When the allies had driven the French over the river 
again, and ſecured their march to Hanau, it was debated; 
it ſeems, whether they ſhould purſue them as they fled, 
now they were diſpirited, and compleat their vi but 
this advice was rejected, as the French were ſo more 
numerous than the allies, and might poſſibly draw them 
into an IN it _ not be | 
any hazard, when were to be joined in a day or two 
by i 2,000 Heffians and Hanoverians, when — would 
be in a much better ſituation to attack the enemy 3 but 
the principal 
delay was, that the army was almoſt ſtarved, and 
— furniſh omits HR ny until they 
had opened a communition with and Frankfort ; 
and they appear to have been ſo much in haſte to do 
that they left all their wounded men in the field of 
tle, though it was a terrible rainy night, and the 
morning a party of French came and made them 


reaſon for continuing their march without | 


all priſoners ; but why the, allies did not a broken 
pe cry, when hey wa by upwards 


* 

28 - 
* . 
. 


is not ſo eaſy to accoun t ſor, 


20,000 freſh 


unleſs. 
it was occaſioned by the differences amon — — 
Ker where 
troops are compoſed of ſeveral nations. The Engliſh; 


general, the ear} of Stair, we find, reſigned his command, 
ſoon after the battle, and an Engliſh general of the very 


firſt quality, was put under an arreſt; but as we 
have no certain information of the occaſion of theſe diſ- 
putes, the whole muſt be left to conjecture, and the candid 
muſt form their opinion from the facts. L443 
On Friday the 17th of June the allied army marched. 

and encamped in two lines between Frank- 
fort and that city, and were followed by the French on 
the oppoſite fide of the river, of their army en- 
| of them in the plain 
oppoſite our *. and the officers of both armies fre- 
— met, and converſed familiarly together at Frank- 
ort. | 
— 
their vi on the 26th of June; and the French, about 
fix weeks after, decamped 2822 
or did the 


was to oppoſe prince Charles of Lorrain paffing that 
river, which their keeping marſhal Noailles in play would 
have facilitated, and given him an opportunity of in- 
vading the French territories on the fide of Alface ; and 
it 1 Ge rs of the al- 


quarters at Hanau at this time ; 


towards the 


Worms. 
In this 


city the king of Great Britain took. up his 

quarters, Eee 
king of Sardinia, 
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army ſung Te Deum in their camp for 
» and marched 
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P is divided into three parts, by the names of the |} and ſcarce any perſon to be ſcen who 
Old Town, the New Town, and the Leſſer Town. || hanging, before them, like the badge of | 
The Old Town, which is as large as the other two, is || ftraw-coloured ribbond. The ftatue of him in braſs, as | 
very populous, and the houſes are uniformly built, and large as the life, is ereted on the bridge, near the ſpot - . 

well inhabited. Here is a univerſity, (the only one in || from whence he was thrown into the ri 


ver. 
Bohemia) which was founded by the emperor Charles IV. {| 1 | 
in the year 1 58. It has ſtill a great number of ſtu- and 


dents, though very inferior to what it contained when 
John Huſs was rector of the univerſity in 1409, there 
being, as it is ſaid, at that time, not leſs than 44, 000. 
And when the emperor Charles V. would have retrenched 
their privileges, 24,00 are faid to have left it in one 
week, and 16,000 more ſoon after. Here are alſo ſeve- 
ral monaſteries and colleges, of the latter of which there 
is a very magnificent one near the bridge, that formerly | 
belonged to the jeſuits, and was founded by the emperor || oi . I | | 
Ferdinand for an hundred of that order. Great num- || pillar between each ftall ; and ov every manger is the . 
bers of I. tive in this quarter, from whence it is picture of the horſe it belongs to, as large as the life. | 
called by ſome Judenſtant, or Jews Town. Theſe || The town-houſe, which is a very beautiful ſtructure, | 
people have almoſt the whole trade of the city in their || is fituated in a ſpacious ſquare, and has a noble clock, | 
own, hands. They deal in every kind of commodity, || with a great variety of motions. It is a uniform build- 
eſpecially the precious ſtones found in the Bohemian || ing, and the principal room, which is elegantly fi- | 
mines ; and as they. receive all old-faſhioned things in r | 
ment for the goods ſold, they greatly prejudice the [| of Germany, and the kings of . | 
Chriftian handicrafts. | | | The market-place conſiſts of one large and ſpaci 
The New Town, or ſecond diviſion of this city, is || ftreet, where a market, or rather fair, is 
by far the beſt built of the three, and the ſtreets longer 
and much more ſpacious. It was formerly irgin Mary 
from the Old Town by a wall, but now only by a ditch, || in gilt braſs, and at the corners are four angels, each of 
into which they can admit the water from the river || which holds the figure of a devil in chains. Near this 
Moldaw. Here are the ruins of the palace of their an- || column is an antique fountain of curious workmanſhip, 
tient kings, the walls of which are ſo ſtrongly cemented, || having 12 fronts: the baſon is of red marble, and in 
as to be almoft impenetrable. Here is likewiſe a very || the centre is a figure on a pedaſtal, round which are en- 
handſome college that formerly belonged to the jeſuits, || graven the 12 ſigns of the zodiac. 
over the entrance of which are 13 ftatues of men, as || The caftle 
.: they are made of ſtone, whoſe quality is || the White Mountain. It is a regul 
fach as to reſemble braſs. A ſmall fortreſs was ſome ided wi 
ago built for the ſecurity of this part of the city; 
it is a very neat building, and has ramparts well pro- 
The Leſſer Town is pleafantly fituated on the weſtern 
fide of the Moldaw, and communicates with the Old 


Town means of a bri 
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and very ſplendid balls, with an Itali opera ; 


ſemblies are held every night in the houſes of 
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confirm all that tract of earth from the north to the || purgative, and remarkable for 
ſouth of Italy, from us, and our ſucceſſors, to you and eyes, cars, and other 


removing diſorders in the 
parts of the head. In its neigh- 


your poſterity for ever: and if any other nation be found || bourhood are alſo mines of ſilver and gold; but they 


there, let them be your ſlaves. 
eleven princes, whom we appoint our ſucceſſors.” 


at Alexandria the || have not been wrought at for ſeveral 
12th of the goddeſs Minerva. Witneſs Ethra and the The river Eger is 


years paſt. 
| broad, and fo deep as to ad- 
| mit veſſels of »_ pra; Pug Don wg which is of the 


The city of P hath ſuſtained great injuries, at || utmoſt utility to the inhabitants of the ci | 
different — — nee the commencement of the laſt || alſo plentifully ſupplied from it with a 4 22 
century, having been ſeveral times beſieged, taken and || excellent fiſh. 


plundered. It was firſt attacked by the archduke Leo- 
pold biſhop of Peſſau, who plundered the Leſſer Town, 
as he would have done the whole, had it not been timely 
relieved by the emperor Matthias king of Hungary. 
Nine after 'this it was again plundered by the im- 
perialifts, who entered the city, and carried off an in- 
eftimable This depredation was made ſoon after 
the famous battle of Weiſſin 
the Sth of November, 1620, when Frederick V. Elec- 
tor Palatine was: totally defeated by the forces of the 
emperor Ferdinand, under Maximilian duke of Bavaria, 
and loſt the Bohemian crown and his German 
electorate. It ſhared the like fate in 1631, when it was 
taken by the elector of Saxony, after he had made him- 
ſelf 
Wolftein, who recovered the country from the Saxons, 
took this city by ſtorm. In 1644 the Swediſh general 
Korting urpriſed and plundered that part of it 
called the Leſſer Town, with 


the inhabitants of the Old T 
lars of univerſity, repulſed him, 
city „ 26th of Novem- 
ber, 1741, the French and Saxons, after a ve 
„ ſtormed and took it, with 2780 men in 
and 112 pieces of cannon, beſides a great 
ammunition and proviſion z and the next month 
elector of Bavaria was there proclaimed and 
king of Bohemia. But in 1742 the Auſtrians — 
c 
I 


for ſome months blockaded and it, the m 
ifions, &c. that he could 


f the city in the beginning 


n, Trine ef E GRA, „ EGER. 


THIS territory receives its name from its capital, 
which is ſituated go miles weſt of Prague, and is the 
only place of any note throughout the whole diſtrict. 
Lt is tolerably large, and built on the declivity of a rock 
at the foot of the mountains which encloſe ia on 
the weſt, and near the river Eger, from whence both it 
and the territory have their names. The city is well for- 
tified with a double wall next the river, and in other 
parts with a triple one, beſides which it hath a very 


ſtrong caſtle. Frederick I. made it an imperial city in j 


1179, for its fidelity to him againſt the of 
2 conſequence of — 
ing money; and from the judicial ſentences its 
cil, there lies no appeal, but to the ſovereign. 

In this city are ſeveral antient and a 
among which are three cloiſters, and a | 
lege that formerly belonged to the jeſuits. Here are 
wiſe ſeveral churches, with courts of judicature, 


, or the White Hill, on | 


r of Bohemia; but the following year the great | 


only ſoldiers ; but 
own, e by the fcho- 
and that part of the || 
rhe 


Bava- 
coin 
coun- | 
col 
like- 


The twelve circles, or inces, of Bohemia Proper 
excluſive of Prague 2 of Egra, are as 


I. Beraun-Podbrad 7. Bechin 
2. Rakownitz - Kaurzim 
3- Leutmeritz 9. Tſchaſlau 
+ Pin . 
= It. igi 
6. Prachin 12. — 
1. The Circle of BERAUN-PODBRAD. 
THIS circle comprehends aw, which was united 


to it in 1714, and contains 1 
cipal places and buildings N are, 
Beraun, a royal borou 


Auſtri 
ras 
-Knen, 2 town belonging to th | 
croſs with the red ftar. Meh dagadce 


pilgrimages, 
| | of the 
country. ; * 
Konigſſaal or Trabaſſaw, a royal foundation, 
eloiſter of Ciſtereians, the abbot of — eBay 
ber of the ſtates. 


Moldaw. 
2. The Cirle FRAKOWNITZ. 


THIS circle comprehends that of Slan, or Slanſko, 


which was united to it in 1714. It is in ſome 
mn edt end em ba, 
| ty of and othe * 
ricles. N igniori 971 
The moſt remarkable places in it are the following: 
_ Rakonite, or Rakownitz, which gives name to the 
Kraiwoklad, 2 fall wan — 
A town, where 
ſtate priſoners, as alſo the royal treaſure. ann 
Raudnice, another ſmall town, where there is a cloi- 
ſter of regular canons of the order of St. Augufti 
Doxan, a cloiſter 
ſtratenſes, the 


| Beraun gh on the river Meis, near 
which, in 1744s the Pruffians were defeated by the 


„ à benedictine cloiſter, in an iſland on the river 


woody, and in others very fruitful, pro- 


* 
: 
: 
p 
4 
\ 


. —  —— 


EUROPE.] 
beſt — 2 — made in it of any other place throughout 


minions. 
8 is a ſmall town, remarkable for producing fine 
earth, cloth, and poliſhed glaſs. 
Krupka, or Krauppen. In this town is an i of 


the Virgin Mary, to which pilgrimages are made from 
various s, [ode of the kingdom. In the neighbourhood of 


this town are tin-works, and a college — formerly be- 
to the jeſuits. 

in is a ſmall town, in which is a fine citadel, and 
a ſpring of excellent water. 


1756, was fought a warm battle between the Pruffians 
and Auſtrians. 

Toplvi is a ſmall but pleaſant town, and remarkable 
for containing ſeveral warm baths, the ſprings of which 
were diſcovered fo early as the year 762. 


4. The Cirde of 8 A A Z. 


THIS province is very fertile, being watered by the 


river Moldaw, which runs almoſt through the centre of || 
it. It is remarkable for producing great quantities of 
hops, and ſeveral forts of excellent grain. The princi- 
pal places in it are the following 


* Zote, or Saan, royal borough and the capital of 


2 Lay Diem, a royal borough on the little river 
Bila. It u a well-duitt- town, and contains three 
cloifters, with a comman - the knights ef the order 

Launy, a royal borough on * river Eger. 

Kadan, ſituated alſo on the ſame river, and noted for 

” Chomon excellent beer. 
a royal borough, in which i is a handſome 
x 1 formerly belonged to the jeſuits. The 
hood of this town is remarkable for producing 
gre Cs alum. 


_—- and vitriol. 


| or Loket, the capital of a terri which || 
— this circle in the year 1714, a'royal 
It is ſeated on a high ſteep rock, near the river || 
and, being a frontier town 


Eger, 72 miles of Prague, 
— fortified, it is called the Bohemian key to the 


German dominions. The inhabitants of it ſpeak the | be 


German lan 


—— 
—_— and celebrated for its baths and medicinal 
ſe baths are of two forts, differing both in 


heat and ftrength ; the one being * hot, and the 
other little more than luke-warm. The of them | 

23 og of a river, formed by torrents from the | 
* mountains, whoſe waters are exceedin ns || 


„ notwithſtanding which thoſe of the mine 
Fee pc of the hotteſt, are ſeen to ſmoke in 
river waters are beneficial in the cure of 


various diforders, particularly the 1 and their vir- 


tues have been particularly deſeri Hoffman, and 
other phyſicians. The town itſelf is be a dir place, 
chiefly by armourers, and other in 


Jbasbinethal! is a ſmall town, and famous for having 
ſeveral ſilver mines in its neighbourhood, which were 
firſt diſcovered in the beginning of the 16th century. 

Chlum, or Culm, is a ſmall place belonging to the 
—w the Holy Croſs. Ls remarkable he a cele- 

image of the Virgin to which pilgrimages 
are frequently made Mart _ of this circle. 


Dreyhaokin is a ſmall but neat town, and in its 


neighbourhood is a mine that produces excellent copper. 
58. The Cirde of PILSEN. 


THIS circle is remarkable for abounding in exeel- 
lent on which account are bred in it 
num of fine ſheep, and it produces the beſt c 


in the whole kingdom.” The aces of note here 
ae the following : vl 


Pilſen, which ives name to the circle, ad A 
well-duiſe town, ſituated unter 
about 44 miles ſouth-weſt of Pi t 
has two large churches, and near the centre 
73 


ice is another ſmall town, near which, in| 


— Runds on the river Eger, and produces alum, | 


os Garlibad, that is, Charles's Bath, is a| 
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ſpacious market - place, well ſupplied with moſt kinds of 
proviſions. The weſt and ſouth ſides of it are defended 
by a bulwark and a large ditch, within which are 
ftrong walls, with towers and baſtions. This city hath 
fuffered greatly in the reſpective wars of Bohemia, it 
| having been taken, retaken, and burnt ſeveral times. 
Klattau is a royal borough, well fortified with walls 
and ramparts. The only remarkable building here is a 


— college, which formerly belonged to the je- 
uits 


Domazlice and Kokyczany, both borou in 
the latter of which 1 of k pag 2 
order of St. Auguſtine. 

Nepomuck is a ſmall town, and noted only for giving 
birth to the faint of that name, who is ſo much vene- 


rated by the Bohemians. The principal buildi 
a ſmall caftle, with a cloiſter of Circaſſians. 8 5 


6. The Circle of PRACHIN. a 


1H E chief produce of this circle conſiſts in precious 
| ſones, with ſome ſilver and gold. The principet aihas — 
in it are, 


Wadnary, W trusted bm the river 


1 Blanice. 


Berg · Ruickenſtein, * — mine-town, in 1 
bourhood 2 which is found filver | 


Pifek, and Schuttenhofen, two 
_—_— theme fituated on the river bo 
olin, a ſmall town on the river Wolnika, — 
to the provoſt of the collegiate church at Prague 
Strahorrice, another ſmall town, Babel en on the fame 


river, and belonging to the grand prior of the order 
Malta, in — F 


Huſynee, a town fituated on the river Blanice, and 


| remarkable only for giving birth to the famous John 
Huſs, the celebrated reformer. 


. 


7. The Cirde B EC HIN. oY 


| THE principal places in this diviſion are, 

Budweis, a royal borough, fituated on the river Mol: 
| daw. It is a ſmall but neat town, well-built, . 
| 2 fortified. The chief building in it is a 

onging to the order of Dominicans. All falt br 

* the Auſtrian dominions muſt be fuſs TROY - 
fale here, and pay toll. 
| Tabor, a 3 borough 


= 
bh 
HE 
F 
8 


2 or Trumau, has alſo a n bs 
handſome college that formerly belonged to che jefuits.. 5 
Wittingen is a town, and Has 4 — 
with a cloiſter of regular canons of St. A 


8. The Cirde of KAURZ IM. 


THE chief roduce of this circle is climber; which 
| is conveyed to Prague by the tiver Moldaw. It hath 
four royal ther hs, © ms; Kaurzim, Kolin, Bohe- 
mian-Brod, and Gelowey ; ut neither of them contains 
any thing remarkable, except Kolin, which has ſeveral 
| palaces and churches. The only building, excluſive of 
thoſe, in this whole circle, is the Benedictine cloiſter © 
St. Procopius, ſituated on the river gs Gree 

| which has a feat in the diet. 


9. The Circle f TSCHA'SL AD. 
- AMONG the towns in this" diftrift, the moſt re 


| markable are the following : 
"Miles ſwuch⸗ 
Das 


T1 


— — 


Kuttenberg, a royal borou 


tains many handſome edifices, among w Mich is a b 

ee that . belonged ts he ku, 2 church 
is a 

of which lie the 9 r 


den d 
— 7 which em; 
4 


| eaſt of Prague. It is noted which 
= alfo copper, and were fortnerl WERE | 
ugh this rowtr'is ſmall, yet it is we well t, and con- 
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manufactures of copper, iron, glaſs, earthen-ware, and || Proteſtants in Moraviaz and ſome few years ſince a ſet 
paper, Rene gt: OD lot enthuſiaſts, called Hernhutters, or Moravian Brethren, 
The revenues of Bohemia are raiſed. by the ftates of the headed by one of the counts of Zinzendorff, appeared 
kingdom, who are afſembled annually at Prague, to pro- among them, who, at firſt, met with great encourage- 
vide ſuch ſums as the empreſs demands of them, over || Ment in England, but afterwards, when their tenets and 
and above the cuſtoms and duties to which ſhe is entitled practices came to be better known, fell into contempt ; 
by her pre ive. The revenue is -ſaid 0 amount to though they have ſtill ſome followers among the lower 
near one mail ion ſterling a year. The ſtanding militia | ſort. The biſhop of Olmutz, who ftands 3 
of the Auſtrian hereditary countries is 24, 000 man, to- || under the pope, is at the head of the eccleſiaſtics; and 
wank which . times of war || the ſupreme eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, under the biſhop, 
N ; i II is veſted in a confiftory, - 
2 — IRE | rr inconſiderable. Of 
SECT. IL 


what they have, Bruhn enjoys the principal part. At 
lelau and Trebits are' manufaGures of cloth, paper, 
| gunpowder, &c. In ſome parts of the country are alſo 
The Marguiſate MORAVIA. | iron-works and glaſs-houſes. WO SYOt > Ya. 
Ms 2 ne in the marquiſate of Moravia are the 
r, Ga Is 
T 100 in breadth. It is bounded on the eaſt by Sile- | * 2 al, "is x finall, but - 
ſia and Hu - on the weſt by Bohemia Proper; and | 1 80 ** 5 Wies — — 8 
with woods and mountains, where the air is very cold, —_ gs 


. ar ſtreets, with fine houſes, all 
but much wholeſomer than in the low grounds, which | ; 
are full of bogs and lakes. The mountains in gens two great ſquares, a cathedral dedicated $0.St, W. 


zel, (where, it is ſaid, St. Cyril is interred) ſeveral he 
are barren; but the more champaign parts fer- n "3 „ad. ) ſeveral E- 


Paſturage s a royal borough, and the fee; of-3 Þilhop.3 and, by 
Fruits Bohemia, ungary, Foland, lleſigy, 4 ia. 
Garden- ſtuff. the 1 : — 
order of Præmonſtratenſes, 
Brunn, or Brinn, is ſituated 
Sheep | Olmutz, jo north of Vienna, 
Goats —_—_— — | al 
2 | a place of the greateſt trade in Moravia... 
| In-the woods, and about the lakes, are plenty o-f the courts of judicature and — The 
© Wild fowl Hares I cloiſters, a collegiate church, the biſhop's pal 


* 


large college, with. ſpital of the knights of Malta 
in the * The Ae of Augiiffine-hermits is 
| famous for an image of the Virgin A 
| pretend, by St. Luke, and — op 

| dies. The citadel is called Spielberg, of Sy 
and ſtands on a, mountam cloſe to the tow? © 4 7 


G or Iglau, a ſtrong, well unt, pop. ö PIR 


— Rn" I: 
cloth. i trav n 
ated on 58 
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LUS AT IA has Sileſia on the eaſt, Miſnia on the 
weft, Bohemia on the ſouth, and Brandenburg on the 
north. It is divided into the Upper and Lower marqui- 
Fates ; the air of the former, which is a hilly country, is 
ſalubrious than that of the latter, the fituation of 

nich is low and fenny. The mountaineus tracks are 
barren, the vallies ate fertile, and both the marquiſates 
roduce wood, turf, w rye, oats, millet, beans, 
, buck-wheat, lentils, hops, tobacco, manna, 
wine, &. Here are likewiſe medicinal ſprings, quar- 
ries of fone, earths, and clays for tobacco-pipes and 
eartherr wares, - baftard diamonds, agates and jaſpers, 
allum, vitriol, — * —— —_— and fiſh ny A agg ; 
the country is ; the language o peo- 
is very inarticulate, guttural, 22 and 
dreſs, at once, fingular and mean. Both marqui- 
fates were anciently fubje& to the king of Bohemia, the 
archdukes of Auſtria, or the electors of Brandenburg; 
but in the 1636 were ceded to the electot of 


Saxony. Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed here in the ſeventh 
century, and at preſent the reformed is the eftabliſhed 
religion. The manufactures are woollen and linen 


caps, gloves, ftockings, ſpatterdaſhes, hats, 
leather, paper, iron, glaſs, gunpowder, bleached wax, 
Te. many of which the inhabitants export. The im- 
ports are filk, yarn, wool, ſpices, wine, corn, hops, 
garden-ſtuff, fruit, &c. 
The fates of Upper Lufatia conſiſt of, ' viz. 


pon emerge 3 
Luſatia is divided into two great citcles, called 
iflen and Gorlitz. erg 
The circle of Judiſſen receives its name from the ca- 
Jof the The town of Budiſſen is the 
of the 


Þunals. 

from Gorlitz. It is pretty dſomely built, 
ftrongly fortified, and well inhabited: its caftle is ſitu- 
ated on a high rock within the town walls. The Luthe- | 
Fans and Roman Catholics perform divine ſervice in dif- 
ferent parts of the cathedral. Hefte are ſeveral other 


arches, a council-touſe, libraty, orphan-houſe, 2 
— (hoes 


ing Rouſe, houſe of curtection, two diet- 
Neu, a &c. The trade of this place 


hats, 
cloth, fuſtian, Turkey manufactures, 
amount. 


a caſtle, and Bathrh, a ſmall town, with a cita- 
at Pay meadow in which 


it is eretted is the 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


| Gorlitz, the capital of the cirele of the ſame name, 

is 20 miles to the eaſt of Baudifſen. It was erected in 
1139, by Boleſlaus king of Poland, but ſoon after burnt, 
from whence ariſes its name, for' Gorlitz, in the Scla- 
vonic tongue, implies burnt town. It is the feat of 
juſtice for this part, and the reſidence of the nor, 
has feveral neat churches, and many flately houſes, 
built of ſtone. The chief trade is in beer, and in dreſ- 
fing and dying woollen and linen cloth. It is well for- 
tified with walls, towers, and ditches ; and the approach 
to it difficult, becauſe it ſtands in a morafs, on the weſt 
ſide of the Neiſſe, which riſes on the borders of this 
| country, and runs through-it into the Oder; its great 


church, formerly called St. Peter and Paul, has hardly 
its equal in Europe ; near a ſmall pn a mount 
without the city, there is a model of the holy ſepulchre 
at Jeruſalem, built 200 years ago by the direction of a 
citizen who had been there ſeveral times. Zeyler; who 
ſays there is a fine college in this town, mentions ſeve- - 

fires that have ha here, which the reader may 
obſerve from his hiſtory, have been more frequent in 
this, than any part of Germany, or, indeed, of Eu- 


rope. | 

Muſka has a great alum work; Great Radmeritz con- 
tains a noble temporal foundation for 12 ladies, and Her- 
renhuth is a ſmall place belonging to the count Zinzen- 
dorff. It was founded in 1722 by ſome Moravian bre- 
thren, and is now the chief nurſery and ſeat of that ſect 
called Hernhutters. 

Lauban, upon the river Queiſs, and the confines of 
Sileſia, four leagues eaſt of Gorlitz, which, though 
| + Taoggy is well fortified, and has a great linen manu- 

re 


| Zittow, on the river Neiſſe, a fine city near the bor- 
ders of Bohemia, eight miles ſouth of Lei and 28 
eaſt of Dreſden. Wenceſtaus, king of Bohemia, en- 
compaſſed it with walls in 1255. It is well fortified, 
and the houſes are built in the neweft ftile. It has a 
good rade in beer, a great manufacture of cloth, an hoſ- 
pital, which was once a Franciſcan monaftery, and large 
populous ſuburbs. noel 
3 Lufatia are ſimilar to thoſe 
[pper. Spiritual matters belong to a conſiſtory 
| erected in 1668 ; the chief officers are the preſident of 
| the upper office, the land, in, and the land j 
| The tribunals are the U ce and the Land 
| and the whole is divided into five little circles, viz. | 
I. Luckau, cotthining no place worth notice but the 
| town of the ſame name, which is walled, has a Latin 
ſchool, a poor houſe, a houſe of correction, two hoſ- 
pitals, and .ſeveral churches. 2. Sprembergh contains 
a town of the fame name, and 32 litthe vil . 
lau contains a town of the ſame name, Lubbenau, Do- 
brilugh, and 20 villages. 4. Luben contains a town of 


the fame name, the town of Friedland, and a few ſmall 


villages. 5. Guben contains a town of the ſame name, 
to which belong fix. villages. Neuzell with the appen- 


| dage of 36 . Schiedlo, Schenkendorf, and 
| Terſta, to «hich belvog 35 villages ; Pforten having 

the juriſdiction of 20 villages, and the town of Sorau, 
which has a caſtle, ſchool, heſpital, and manufactories 
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XII. 


HOLLAND, or the UNITED PROVINCES. 


{I HE Netherlands, or Low. Countries, which 
include the United Provinces, are fo called 
from their low fituation. The whole con- 
ſiſts of 17 provinces, which are fituated be- 

tween 2 and 7 deg. of eaſt long. and between 50 and 53 
deg. 30 min. m_ lat. The extent from north to ſouth 
is 350 miles; the breadth, where broadeſt, from eaſt to 
weſt, is 300. The boundaries are, the German Ocean 
on the north; the circle of Weſtphalia, with the bi- 
ſhoprics of Liege and Triers, and the duchies of Juliers 
and Cleves, on the eaſt; France on the ſouth ; and the 
Britiſh Ocean on the weft. 


The United Netherlands, or thoſe called the United 
Provinces, are, 


Holland Groningen 
Frieſeland Gelderland 

 Overyſlel Utrecht. 
Zealand 


Theſe ſeven provinces are ſituated between 3 deg. 
20 min. and 7 deg. 30 min. eaſt long. and between 51 
deg. 35 min. and 53 deg. 40 min. north lat. They are 
about 150 miles in length, and much the ſame in breadth. 
Of theſe ſeven provinces the principal, and that which 
uſually gives appellation to the reſt, is Holland. 


n 
Natural Hiſtary. 


HE United Provinces being low in ſituation, 
partly ſurrounded by the ſea, and abounding in 
bogs and marſhes, the air is too moiſt, and conſequently 
unwholeſome. Rains and fogs are frequent, and the 
gout, ſcurvy, rheumatiſm, &c. are common and inve- 
terate. This country would be overwhelmed by the ſea, 
were it not for the dykes and dams, which exhibit aſto- 
niſhing proofs of human induſtry, and are ſtupendous 
works deſigned to repreſs the inundations of the fea, and 
drain the waters from the land. The marſhes are aſto- 
niſhingly fertile, and feed abundance of cattle. The 
milk being exceeding rich, great quantities of butter and 
cheeſe are made not only for home conſumption, but for 
exportation. The breed of ſheep is good, and produces 
excellent wool. The other natural productions of the 
country are, tobacco, madder, turf, fruit, iron, &c. 
All the provinces either lie upon, or communicate with 
the North Sea, by means of the Zuyder Sea. This 
Zuyder'Sea, or South Sea, was formed originally by a 
branch of the Rhine, encreaſed afterwards by a ſtream 
of the Vecht, and at length rendered very capacious 
an inundation of the fea, which happened in the 1 
century. The principal rivers are, the | 
Rhine Scheld 
| Maes Vecht. 


The Rhine we have all ready deſcribed in the Natural 


Hiſtory of Germany. 

The Maes, after dividing itſelf into two branches, and 
again uniting theſe, falls into the north-ſea, below Rot- 
Scheld below Antwerp divides itfelf into 
two b called the Weſtern and Eaſtern Scheld ; 
— Rn 2 and the other 
running north p- Zoom, and afterwards eaſt, 
between the 22 A Beveeland and Schowen, falls 
into the ſea 2 little below. "The Vecht runs from eaſt 


to weſt through the province of Overyſſel, and falls into 
74 1 * 


—— 


about two millions. 


chimnies; but, bei 


| 


— 


| 


the Zuyder-ſea. There are many ſmaller rivers that 
join theſe, and a vaſt number of canals : yet there are 
few good harbours in the provinces. The beſt are thoſe 
of Rotterdam, Helvoetſluys, and Fluſhing. As to the 
harbour of Amfterdam, it is indeed one of the 

and ſafeſt in Europe; but there is a bar at the entrance 
of it, over which large veſſels cannot paſs, without bei 
lightened, or unloaded. There are no mountains in theſe 
provinces ; and the only lake, properly fo called, is that 
of Harlem. The provinces are extremely well cultivated, 
and very populous, eſpecially that of Holland, which, 
in this reſpect, perhaps has not its equal in the univerſe. 
The townsare very agreeable, being kept exceeding clean, 
and having canals in the middle of the ftreets, planted 
with trees. The number of inhabitants is computed at 
The animals here are much the 
ſame as in England ; but their horſes and horned cattle 
are of a larger fize. Storks build and hatch on their 
birds of paſlage, they leave the 
country about the middle of Auguſt, with their youtg, 
and return the February following. It is ſaid there are 
ſome wild boars and wolves here; and that neither oyſ- 
ters nor herrings are to be found upon the coaſt: but of 
other fiſh, they have the ſeveral forts, both in their ſeas 
and rivers, that we have. | 


SECT. Il. 
Geographical Deſcription of the United Provinces. 


F the ſeven United Provinces it has been remarked, 

that though they do not produce corn enough for 
the hundredth part of the inhabitants, yet they are con- 
ſidered as the granary of Europe ; though here are no 
vineyards, yet more wine may be procured than in any 
other country in the world. Though woods are un- 
known, yet here are more carpenters and joiners than 
any where elſe ; and, in fine, though the people have few 
ſtaple or native commodities, yet they import a great va- 
riety of merchandizes, and are as fully furniſhed with 
all the products of the world, both natural and artificial, 
as any nation whatever. Of theſe provinces we ſhall 
begin with the principal, the name of which is fre- 
quently applied to the whole. 


L HOLL'/a ND 


HOLLAND enjoys as great a foreign trade as 


| country in the univerſe, and with reſpect to ſtrength — 


riches, is equal to the other ſix of the United Provinces. 
This province is ſituated about 100 miles to the eaſt of 
England, being bounded to the north and weſt by the 
German ocean; to the eaſt by the Zuyder-ſea, and to 
the ſouth by Zealand and Utreeht. It is about 100 


| miles long, rather leſs than 30 broad, and divided into 


north and ſouth. Some few places of this province are 
fruitful in corn, but the greateſt part conſiſts of very rich 
paſture lands,, where conſiderable herds of kine are 


| bred; the multiplicity of rivers and canals that inter- 


ſe& the whole country, and form a communication be- 
tween almoſt every village and town, are of infinite ſer- 
vice to the inland commerce of the country, though 
they are of preat diſadvantage to the climate. This 
country is ſo populous that the number of the inhabi- 


1 — * 


even in the villages. From the counts of Holland this 
province devolved, in 1436, to the dukes of Burgundy, 
and from them to the houſe of Auſtria, along with the 
ether provinces. The ſtates of Holland and Welt Frieſ- 
land are compoſed of the nobility and deputies of the 
towns : of the latter there are eighteen that ſend deputies 
to the aſſembly of the ſtates; which is held at the Hague. 
The grand penſionary is a perſon of great dignity and 
weight in this aſſembly, and his office requires extraor- 
dinary abilities. There are alſo two councils compoſed 
of deputies, one for ſouth, and another for north Hol- 
land, who have the cognizance of the revenue and mi- 
litary affairs. The whole province ſends one deputy 
from among the nobleſſe to the ſtates-general, who takes 
edence of all others, together with three or four more. 
There are two ſupreme courts of judicature for Holland 
and Zealand, viz. the 
Zealand, and the hof, or court of Holland. To theſe 
appeals lie from the towns : but the cauſes of noblemen 


come before them in the firſt inſtance. With reſpect 


to the eccleſiaſtical government, there is a ſynod held 
annually both in ſouth and north Holland, of which the 


former contains eleven claſſes, and the latter fix; and 


the miniſters of both together amount to three hundred 
an th Holland contains the following towns: 

Dort is ſituated 34 miles from Amſterdam, on an 
illand that was formed in 1421 by the over-flowing of 
the Macs and Merwe. It is ſo very ſtrong from its 
natural advantages, that few artificial fortifications ſeem 
requiſite. It contains the mint for ſouth Holland, a 
| , and a commodious harbour. The town 
16 and populous, the ſtreets broad and well paved, 


particularly in grain, linen, thread, timber and rheniſh 
wine, the two latter articles of which, are brought down 


the river from Germany. Strangers uſually 0 to view || i 


apartment in the Guildhall, where the celebrated ſy- 
nod was held in 1619, for terminating the religious dif- 
ferences between the Arminians and Gomariſts. 


tiquity, fituated on the river Speren 10 miles weſt of 
—2 It has eight gates, is ſurrounded by a wall, 
number of inhabitants: it is very 


and contains a 


— 


* 


and the houſes high, and built with brick. It is admi- || 
rably calculated by its fituation for commerce ; more | 


—_— 


Haerlem is a city of great conſideration, as well as | 


* 4 


| 
of ei 
{ iſlands, of which 31 may be failed round by boats, 1 
| ftreets, 145 bridges, and 42 towers on the walls. The 
is ditches are broad, deep, and circumſcribed by a quickſet 
| hedge. The explanade is adorned with rows of trees, 
and has the rampart on one ſide, and 


| retired from buſineſs. In the great church is 4 


— E—_ „ 


6 


pro 
take their appellation from the 


=) - K 


A NEW COMPLETE 8YSTEM OF- GROGRAPHY. 


imputed inventot of printing, and the firſt book ever 
printed is kept in the ſtadt-houſe; as is the ſtatue of Lau- 
rence Coſtar in the town houſe. There is a communi- 
cation with the lake, and with Amſterdam and Leyden, 
by means of ſeveral canals. Schemes have been often 
formed tor draining the lake, but never put in e&ecution. 
To the fouth of the town lies a wood, cut into delight- 
ful walks and viſtas. When the Spaniards laid ſiege to 
this place in 1573 for the ſpace of ten months, the inhabi- 
tants ſuſtained innumerable hardſhips, and during the 
time correſponded with the prince of Orange, by means 
of carrier pigeons. In the year 1752 an academy of 
ſciences was founded here, which hath ſince produced 

ſome eminent men. | 


Delft, four miles ſouth-eaſt from the Hague: This 


town is not populous, but in general inhabited, on ac- 
council of Holland and 


count of its pleaſant fituation, by rich people who have 


ficent mauſoleum, erected in 1 at the expe the, 
William I. prince of 


ments in the old church is that of the ren 

Van Tromp. Delft is famous for its fine earthen ware 
made in imitation of china, and known by the name of 
Delft ware. - The town-houſe is ad with ſeveral 
| ſtatues, as thoſe of Juſtice, Prudence, and Mercy ; and 
over the gate is a diſtich, which may be thus tranſlated : 
This houſe loves peace, and honours virtues cauſe, 

| Checks crimes—hates vices—and preſerves good laws. 


three at the next, r pg 

| Leyden is one of pleaſan and | 

„ 
rom the 


eaſt fi ocean, and 19 ſouth of Amſterdam. It 
was erected on the antient channel of the Rhine, which 


through, interſects, and divides it into feveral 


| iſlands, 1 the White Gate. It has 
ight gates, 23 


ſubdivided into go leſſer parts, 59 


or meadows 


on the other. houſes are magni and neat, the. 


| ſtreets broad and clean, and the canals regular and 


agreeable. In the middle of the town is a round ſtone 


| tower, called the Burgh, which meaſures 610 feet in 


circumference, and has an aſcent of 5o ſteps, and a fine 
ſpect from its ſummit. The burgraves of Leyden 


burgh, or tower. Among 
the many handſome churches in this city, the 


church is a noble ſtructure, with a lofty roof, 25 


dows, and three rows of elegant pillars on each fide the 


many Hoſpitals, which 
neatneſs peculiar 


on one of which two mills were 
water into the town, and on the other two mills of a 


— 9 m, = = 


EUROPE. 
different conſtruction were formed to draw it from 
thence, which has, in ſome meaſure, remedied the great 
inconveniency complained of. The univerſity belonging 
to this city is its greateſt glory. It was founded, A. D. 
1573, by the 5 
inhabitants for the great hardſhips they had undergone, 
and loſſes they had ſuſtained, when they were beſieged by 
the Spaniards. In 1616 the ſchool was burnt, but has 
been ſince rebuilt in a better taſte than before, though at 
preſent it cannot be admired as an elegant ſtructure. It 
is a capacious pile of building, three ſtories high, in the 
uppermoſt ſtories of which the celebrated Elzevir had his 
rinting rooms. This univerſity has produced many 
profeſſors, in particular Lipſius, Scaliger, Sal- 
maſius, Heniſius, and Boerhaave. Phyſic and law are 
the predominant ſtudies, and the number of ſtudents 
have ſometimes amounted to 2000; but only two of the 
colleges are endowed, fo that the ſtudents who do not 
belong to them are obliged to board themſelves in the 
town. When matriculated the ſcholars have great pri- 
vileges, and even before matriculation are fo far from 
being obliged to conform to an academic dreſs, that they 
are even permitted to wear ſwords. Thoſe who exceed 
20 years of age are allowed a tun of wine annually, and 
half a barrel of beer monthly, free of duty. The uni- 
verſity is by three curators ; the rector is elected 
annually, and has his own aſſeſſors. Near the ſchool is 
a phyſic garden, where the botanical profeſſor reads his 
lectures; and the Indian cabinet contains a great num- 
ber of curiofities. The anatomy hall is an — 
building, the walls of which are adorned with pil 
and corniſhes, and the library founded by William I. 


is well furniſhed with books. Cloth manufacture here is 


— — year. The city is famous for 


is „ divide it 
hunger, rs Kr all 
cruel and perfidious Spa- 
advice, in to their not 

d liſten to any overtures ; 
told the Spaniards, my would hold out as as 
had another to fight. | 
Amſterdam is the capital not only of the province of 
Holland, but of all the United Netherlands; its fitua- 


tion is on the river Amſtel, and an arm of the ſea called 
Y, better than 200 miles eaſtward of London, and 230 


to ſatisfy your 
of ſurrendering to the 

| took his 
ſurrendering, 


north-eaſt of Paris. It is in 52 deg. 20 min. north lat. |} 


4 deg. 30 min. eaſt long. and erected in a moraſs, 

and expenſive piles, in the form of a creſcent. 
ſtaſe-houſe alone hath upwards of. 130,000 ſtron 
of wood for its foundation. This city is ſuppoſed 
vans name Id Why tive WERE, nes 
probable, that it received its name 


and roſe gradually from being 
ap vows ne frond we. 
firſt city in the province: 


tact DE OG 


it into 


lõaid out in beautiful walks, and planted wi 


on the Y is a delightful walk which commands 
mirable proſpect. The 3 
London, is to be 


Chriſtendom; it is, without any manner of doubt, 
of the greateſt trading ports, and not inferi 
to any city for riches. This city is 


ſtates-general, as ſome recompence to the 


FF 


one ſide of the rampart to the other, is one of the 


291 
gates are built 
with free-ſtone. The walls are high, kept in good re- 


brick walls, and a large ditch, and the 
pair, and flanked with 26 baſtions. 
ſhut up with large ſtakes or 
into the bottom of the water, and joined t on the 
top by ſtrong beams placed horizontally, with openi 

8 . : ings 
between them for ſhips to go in and out; but theſe 
openings are every night ſhut up by booms, laid acroſs 
and locked, after the ringing of a bell, to give notice 
to thoſe who would go out or come in, to make haſte. 
Beyond the ditch that ſurrounds the walls there is a 
dyke to receive the water of the canals, which would 
overflow the neighbouring meadows, that are a deal 
lower than the water in the canals. On = the 
baſtions there is a windmill to grind corn, and round 
| the whole city there is a prodigious quantity of mills for 

ſawing of boards, preparing tobacco, making gunpow 

der, and many other uſes. The of this city are 
very fine, particularly that of Haerlem, which is a noble 
piece of architecture: it is all of free-ftone, and adorn- 
ed on each fide with large columns, with a lion's head 
on the top of each. This gate is 24 feet high, and the 
arch of it 19. In the mids in placed the new coat- of 
8 viz. Gules, a pale fable and three 
ſoltiers with an Imperial crown, ſupported by two 
lions. The fide of the towards the town is of 
white ftone, and on the frieze is placed the antient coat 
of arms of the city, which was a ſhip without a rudder ; 
and on each fide of the gate there is a -houſe, 
one for the burghers, the other for the ſoldiers of the 
garriſon, who are paid by the magiſtrates, and are under 
their command. There are four other E 


The harbour is 


- 


all very fine; out of each of them there is a bridge 
ſeveral arches, with draw-bridges, and another 
which is ſhut every night before the bridges are 

wn up. The bridge over the Amſtel, which joi 


ſtructures of that kind in the whole 


It con- 
ery high ; eight 
and thoſe of private perſons —— bot + dyucd 

to go 


a place open for 
up and down the Amſtel. This bridge 


canals which run through the city in the 
Gragt, and the Prince-Gragt (that is to ſay, the canals 
of the Lords, the Emperor, and the Prince.) The 
are all lined with free-ſtone, and adorned 
ſides with noble houſes, and fine rows of 


on : 


ſame application. How- || trees, 


eleven Dutch Calviniſt, one High Dutch, two French, and 


three Engliſh churches, 2 


the peculiar permifion of — 


piles drove perpendicularly _ 


It has 7200 holes with icon ſtubs that ſtrike 
Rubs are altered monthly agreeable to the tune they play. 
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cent; better than current, and the difference is termed the || the univerſe, as it has not only a great variety of fine 
agio. Inftead of drawing an intereit, every proprietor || tones for all manner of muſical compoſitions, but even 
pays conſiderably for keeping his money in the bank, the || imitates à vocal chorus, ſo that a ſtranger is deceived into 
credit of which is very great, as depending not fo much || an opinion that he hears human voices. 
upon the treaſure actually depoſited there, as upon the | The admiralty houſe is an old building, having been 
ſecurity of the city, and even of the republic: but it is |} formerly a nunnery. The arſenal is a fine ſtructure 200 
faid to be a miſtake, that the whole buſineſs of this bank || feet long and 22 broad. Near the arſenal is the dock, 
is managed by transfer, and no money ever iſſued. It is || which is 508 feet in length, and has the ſtore houſes, 
under the care and inſpection of the burgo-maſters. As || ſhip carpenters houſes, &c. contiguous. Ihe Eaſt India 
to the trade of this city let it ſuffice to ſay, that it has a || Houſe is a very large building, and contains a prodigious 
at ſhare not only of that carried on in Europe, but in || quantity of various articles; the India company hath like- 
all the reſt of the world; and in particular, that it is in || wiſe a magazine or arſenal independent of that juſt men- 
ſſeſion of one half of that vaſt commerce carried on || tioned. | g oe 
the Dutch to the Eaſt-Indies, and governs the || Amſterdam contains many hoſpitals, which together 
whole. | I maintain and relieve upon an average 20,000 perſons. 
The induſtry of the inhabitants of Amſterdam is ama- || Some for boys and girls have 1500 in each. Beſides 
zing ; all are employed in ſome trade, manufactures, or || theſe, here are many places where people may have diet 
bufneks, and none are idle, but ſuch as either want hands, || and lodging for life, on advancing a certain ſum of 
or ſtrength to uſe them. The number of inhabitants is || money, which is not very conſiderable. At many parts 
computed at about two hundred thouſand, of which a || of the city poor boxes hang on chains, being locked up 
great part are papiſts and Jews. The number of foreign- || and ſecured by the overſcers of the poor, who every 
ers here is alſo generally very conſiderable. The greateſt || quarter go round the citys open the boxes, and diftribute 
diſadvantages this city — under are the want of good || the money. The play houſes pay half their profits to 
air and water, and perhaps converſation. At the mouth || the uſe of the poor : puppet ſhew men, rope dancers, and 
of the harbour is a bar, which cannot be paſſed by large || all who entertain people at fairs, are obliged to contribute 
ſhips, till they are lightened. f a third of theirs, and all who paſs through pay a penny 
| This city cannot properly be ſaid to be adorned with || for the ſame purpoſe. | 1 
any ſquares: the principal place ſo cailed is the dam, || The Exchange is another ornament of Amſterdam. 
which is very irregular, and has no capital building but || The firſt ſtone of it was laid in the year 1608, and it 
the ftadt-houſe, which is a noble oblong edifice of || was finiſhed the Iſt of Auguſt 1613, being 250 feet long, 
freeſtone, 282 feet in length, and 235 in breadth, and || and 140 broad. It is built, over three arches, 
x16 in height. The pillars are of the Corinthian order; which runs part of the waters of the Amſtel, through a 
but the foundation colt as much as the whole ſuperſtruc- || canal called Rockin, into another named Dam-Rack. 


ture, on account of its being built upon ſuch an incre- Formerly boats were ſuffered to paſs under thoſe arches : 


dible number of piles. The foundation was laid on || but they are now locked up with wooden rails, fince it 
the 28th of October, 1648, and the firſt ſtone by the was diſcovered that fome traitors attempted to hide under 
burgo-maſters, Pacras de Graef, Vatkenier and Schaep. || them a boat laden with gunpowder, in order to blow 
While this was building the old ſtadt-houſe, part of which || the Exchange up, at the time the merchants were met 
already lay in ruins, was by accident burnt entirely to || there. The ground-floor conſiſts of a gallery, or covered 
the ground. A prodigious quantity of money was then || walk, round a very neat court extremely well paved. 
melted, but the principal loſs was the papers and regiſ- || The gallery is compoſed of 46 columns all numbered, 


| ters. The architecture of the new ſtadt-houſe is admired || each of which is aſſigned to 2 particular nation, or to 


by moſt, but ſome few object to its not having a ſtately |} merchants who carry on the ſame kind of trade. At a 
„ inſtead of thoſe ſeven narrow arched doors which || quarter after twelve the gates are ſhut, and thoſe who come 
into the portico. But the Dutch excuſe defect by || after that time muſt forfeit a penny for. the uſe of the 

alledging that the architect's fancy was to repreſent, by || poor. Above ſtairs, over the gallery, there is a fencin 
theſe ſeven doors, the ſeven United Provinces. At the || ſchool, the maſter of which is appointed by the — 
entrance on the right hand is the hall of juſtice, and be- trates; and a hall, where they ſell all forts of woollen 
low ftairs is the office of the bank, and the priſons cloth. The chief poſt-offices are all in the neighbour- 
for debtors and criminals, and a guard chamber. Here || hood of the Exc | 

likewiſe, in different parts of the fabric, are, the burg- || The public houſes of correction are worth a ſtranger's 
| i b and 90 high, || view : as the Raſp-houſe, where rogues are impriſoned, 

and has a marble floor repreſenting the celeſtial and terreſ- || and kept at hard labour, eſpecially raſping or ſawing 

trial globes, &c. in the natural veins of the ſtones only ; || Brafil wood, for three, four, ſeven, ten years, or for 
the alderman's chamber where civil cauſes are tried; the || life,, according to the nature of their crime : when they 
chamber of the ſenate and council, the burgo-maſters || are incorrigible, they are often put in a dungeon, where 


- chamber, the chamber of accounts, the treaſury, the || the water comes in, ſo that they muſt be continually 
P 


magazine of arms, &c. There are eight large ciſterns || labouring at the pump to avoid being drowned. The 
ſpin-houſe is a place where proſtitutes or diſorderly wo- 

men are locked up, where they are obliged to ſpin or 

| ſew with great diligence, but if they can be at the charge 

lined with copper. | of it, they may have chambers by themſelves. | 

an extenſive proſpect, ng 50|| In the illuſtrious ſchool or academy, public lectures 

feet above the roof ſupported by pillars, and adorned with || are read on the oriental and other tongues, divinity, phi- 


ſtatues, It is furniſhed with a noble chime of bells, the || loſophy, hiſtory, &c. The lawyers.and phyſicians have 
largeſt of which weighs near 7ooolb. and all together || likewiſe their col and here are ſeveral high towers 
'28,0001b. weight. are played by means of a || with a clock on each, ſo diſtributed that the hours 


I y 
braſs barrel of 7 eons, gs Alb. || be heard to ſtrike in any part of the city, and the lib 
— f i building well furniſbel 


by which the clappers of the bells are moved. Theſe | 


This noble edifice is unfiniſhed, and is likely to remain || and worth a. traveller's notice. Formerly the city — | 
fo. through a ſuperſtitious motive ; as the Dutch pretend || frequently damaged by the overflowing of the water, 
that their deſtruction depends on its completion, and pro- || which upon the blowing of a north-eaft wind was driven 
duce, to vindicate this notion, an old prophecy, which i 
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Here is one of the ſix chambers of the Dutch Eaſt-India | much larger. The three, named Texel, Flieland, and 
company. The chamber of North-Holland, for the — are reckoned part of North-Holland. 
Weſt-India company, is ſettled here: and one of the | The Texel is about eight miles long, and five broad: 
five colleges of the admiralty reſides alternately at Hoorn, || it is defended from the fea by ſand-hills, and ftron 
and at Enchuyſen. Hoorn has given birth to ſeveral || banks. Moſt of the foil is applied to feed ſheep, o 
learned men, and particularly to Peter Junius, the ce- || which they have great flocks ; and the cheeſe made of 
lebrated hiſtorian; and to William Schovten, who, || their milk vies with the Parmeſan. This iſland contains 
failing beyond the ſtreights ot Magellan, diſcovered, in || ſeveral fair villages, and a large town on the eait fide, 
1616, the paſſage called the ftreight of Le Maire. called Burch, which enjoys the privileges of a city. 
Enchuyſen, or Enchuſia, ftands on the Zuyder-Sea, || The inhabitants apply themſelves to agriculture and her- 
11 miles diftant from Hoorn to the north-eaſt, and 23 || ring-fiſhing ; and the ſtates, becauſe of the im ce 
from Alcmaer towards the eaſt. It was formerly built || of this place, which lies at the mouth of the — 
of wood, but having ſuffered much by fire, they build || Sea, have built a ſtrong fortreſs here, where they keep 
now with brick. It is very ſtrong by its fituation and by || always a good garriſon. 
art, and was much enlarged in 1591, fo that it will now || Flieland, or Vlieland, lies towards the north-eaſt of 
take an hour and a half to walk round it. The ſteeple || the Texel, and is about nine miles long, and but two 
of its church is admired for its extraordinary height, broad: it has only two ſmall villages, and is chiefly 
conſidering the town ſtands in a marſhy ground. 'The || remarkable for the great quantity of muſcles found 
harbour is one of the beſt in this country ; but as there || here. | 
lies a bank of ſand before it, it is liable to be choaked || Schelling, or Der Schelling, lies to the north-eaſt of 
up, and made impracticable for large veſſels. They || Flieland, and is about 10 miles long, and three broad. 
build many ſhips here, drive a great trade in herring fiſh- || It has two villages with churches, and three without: 
ing, and fend out large fleets into the Baltic, and || the chief of them, containing above 1000 houſes, was 
0 other places, by which, as well as by their refining || burnt, with 100 merchant ſhips, by Sir Robert Holmes, 
| falt from Britany, in France, the city is in a very flou- || with an Engliſh ſquadron, in 1666. Some reckon this 
riſhing condition. This is the firſt town that revolted || iſland to belong to the province of Friſeland. Theſe 
— after the taking of the Brie} by the confe- || iſlands lying along the mouth of the Zuyder-Sea, do, 
derates. with ſeveral large banks of ſand, break the of the 
Medenblick lies on the Zuyder-Sea, ſeven miles diſtant || ocean, and form two good harbours at the Texel and 
from Enchuyſen. It is reckoned the moſt antient city || Vlie ; the firſt being a noted ſtation for ſhips bound to 
in North-Holland, and was formerly its capital, and || the fouth, and the other for thoſe bound to the north. 


—— ——P—U— 


the ſeat of the Friſon kings. The caſtle was repaired by || The Wierengen, thus called from the quantity 
Florent V. about the year 1282. The town is ſmall, || of ſea-weed, named Wier, is a number of little iſlands 
but has a noble harbour, able to contain 300 large veſ- || which lie more to the ſouth, on the coaſt of North-Hol - 
ſels. The banks, or dykes here, are ſtronger, broader, land: the chief of them is five miles long, and two 
and higher than any in the country; for there being no- || broad, has ſeveral good villages, a rich foil, and large 
thing to break the violence of the ſea, quite from Der || flocks of ſheep. 5 | 
Schelling and Flieſland-Iflands to this ſhore, the water || 
beats furiouſly upon it, when the northerly winds || H. ZEAL AN D. 
blow; and at fpring-tides the fea riſes ſometimes as high | | : 
as the dykes, and would even overflow and break them, || ZEALAND has Flanders to the fouth, Holland 
| did not the inhabitants ſtop irs fury, by laying ſails over || to the north, Bral to the eaſt, and the German 
"1 the dykes, which preſerve them in a tempeſt. The || Ocean to the weſt. conſiſts of iſlands, is guarded 
chief trade of the inhabitants conſiſts in timber, which || againſt the fea by _ has a fruitful ſoil, but is without 
they fetch from Norway, and ather places in the Baltic : || fuel, except what England and Scotland ſupply. Sheep 3 
they were the firſt who, in 1593, failed to Guinea, || are numerous, and the wool fine, and fiſh may be had in q; 
from whence they returned to Amſterdam richly loaded. plenty. The province is po and wealthy, 
The neighbouring country abounds in excellent paſtures, || but the air is not wholeſome. The afſembly of the 


where are bred a prodigious number of cattle. | ſtates conſiſts of ſeven members, is held at Middleburg, 
| Fourteen miles to the weſt of Medenblick lies Schagen, 


— 


and has the prince of Orange for its preſident. To the 
aſſembly of the — Zealand ſends four depu- 
ties, 


urope. | 

115 Egmond, a noble and well-built village, which gave 
title to the counts 2 lies in this country, ſix 

1 — It had formerly a fine | 

| __ caſtle, anda þ 

2 — the ſouth lies Beverwick, anti- 


— 


il | ently noted for pilgrimages to it. It has pleaſant enclo- | 
fee; and ons labels 6d the mouth of the Wicker- | 


meer, a lake which communicates with the Y. | 
The drained lands in North-Holland are the Zype, 
or- 
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: "Croſs t mouth of the Z Hes a row of || bank is a neat building, containing ſeveral apartments: 

iflands4 the fit 'of wi 42 
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a 
; 
: : 


other articles is very conſiderable. The inhabitants burn || does not contain any place worth nami 


| bury, called Weſthove, is pleaſantly ſituated amongſt 


and Arne, a river, near the mouth of which it originally || ſcheepens, or al 


EUROPE.] AH e . L AND. 
horſe-guard houſe, an Eaſt-India houſe, a large market- || In the iſland of North-Beveland, the only place worth 


place where the annual fair is kept, a fiſh- market, a || mentioning is Kortgene, a ſmall village. 

market for vegetables, an exchange, which is a tolerable Schowen iſle is 17 miles long, about eight broad, to- 
building, founded in the year 1468, a mad-houſe, an || lerably fertile, has many rich farms and 
orphan-houſe, and an hoſpital for the aged and decrepir. || ſeats, and contains the town of Zirkſee, 13 miles from 
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gentlemens 


The burghers weeſhuys was built in 1718, for the main- || Middleburg, which ſends deputies to the ſtates; and 
tenance of decayed burgher's children: the money for || Broniverſhaven, a ſmall town, with a canvenient har- 
founding it was left by a lady. Here is a pond, which || bour. | | 

being led every ſpring-tide, and gur pine itſelf again, The iſland of Duiveland took its name from the great 
makes a continued ſtream through all the canals, and || number of duives, or pigeons, which formerly abounded 
prevents the water from ſtagnating. This city is the || in it, and contains only a few villages. 

ſtaple for French and Spaniſh wines, and its trade in Tholen iſle is eight miles long, and four broad, but 


| ng, except Tholen, 
coals, which they procure from Scotland, or Holland || which ftands on the Earidracht, is well fortified, ſends 
turf, not having any fuel of their own. deputies to the ſtates, and has a toll-houſe. | 
Fluſhing, fituated in the iſland of Walcheren, five || St. Phillip's iſland contains only one village of the 
miles from Middleburg, is ſtrongly fortified, has an ex- ſame name. | | 
cellent harbour, great trade, and though not ſo large or | 
ſo well built as Middleburg, yet contains ſeveral fine III. FRIESELAND. 
ſtructures. It ſhook off the Spaniſh yoke in 1572, and 5 
voluntarily ſubmitted to the ſtates. In 1585 it was FRIESELAND is bounded by the Flie to the 
morrgaged to queen Elizabeth, together with the Briel || weſt, by Groningen and Overyſſel to the eaſt, by the 
and Rammekins, but reſtored by James I, Sir Philip || German Ocean to the north, and by the Zuyder-Sea ta 
os 4 was governor of it while in the hands of the || the ſouth. It is 32 miles long, 27 broad, has a foil and 
ngliſh. 


Loaded veſſels come up to the very doors of || air reſembling thoſe of Holland, rich paſtures that feed - 


— 


the merchants. The famous admiral de Ruyter, who || large quantities of cattle, ſheep, horſes, &c. and in the 
roſe, from a common ſeaman and pilot, to be admiral of || higher grounds good corn lands. 
the United Provinces, was born here in 1607. The || wood, has many lakes, and is guarded from the ſea 
prince of Orange, as marquis of Fluſhing and Veer, or || conſiderable dykes. Here are many canals which facili- 
Teer-Veer, is firſt nobleman of the province, and preſi- tate commerce; the inhabitants are chiefly Anabaptiſts ; 
dent in the aſſembly of the ſtates. | | their language approaches the neareſt to the Old Engliſh 
Rammekens, four miles diſtant from Fluſhing to the || of any other in Europe; the linen manufactured here is 
eaſt, and as many from Middleburg to the ſouth, is a || the fineſt perhaps in the univerſe, and the woollens are 
ſtrong fort, built by Mary queen of Hungary, and go- much efteemed. The aſſembly of the ſtates here conſiſts 
verneſs of the Low Countries, for Charles V. It ſtands || of about 82 perſons, who fend five deputies to the aſ- 
pleaſantly, being encompaſſed with villages, meadows, || ſembly of the ſtates-general. Several courts and cham- 
and fields; and on one fide it has a creek, which is a ſafe || bers belong to this province, and the Calvinift miniſters 
harbour for ſhips. It was one of the cautionary towns || are 207 in number, divided into fix claſſes, and holding 
given to queen Elizabeth. Weſt-Cappelle lies on the || ſynods annually and alternately. | 
weſtern coaſt of the iſland, was formerly a place of great Leuwarden, the capital of this province, is 60 miles 
trade, has a commodious harbour, and is famous for the || from Amſterdam to the north-eaſt, and ſeven from the 
maritime laws uſed in the Seven Provinces, and called b 
its name. About fix miles to the north-weſt of Middle- || beſt built, and moſt populous of the province, though 
burg ſtands Domburg,. formerly a rich and populous || not ſo antient as ſome others: it is the ſeat of the pro- 
town, with large privileges. Abundance of Roman an- vincial ſtates, and the ſovereign council, and the reſi- 
tiquities, with trunks of trees, have been dug up in the || dence of the ſtadtholder. 


It produces turf and 


German Ocean to the ſouth. It is the largeſt, richeſt, 


neighbourhood. The palace of the abbots of Middle- || houſes ſplendid, the bridges well paved, and the gardens 


: g0 
woods, near this place, which is now alſo reduced to a || where the ſtates meet, and the houſes of the 


village, being ruined by inundations : yet both Dom- || are fine ſtructures. The form of the city is an oblong 


burg and Weſt-Capelle enjoy their former privileges, || ſquare, encompaſſed with ftrong ramparts, a broad 


and are governed. by their own magiſtrates. At Weft- || ditch, five bulwarks of earth, with a ditch to each. : 
Leeburg, between Fluſhing and Weſt-Cappelle, there || ſtands in a fruitful foil, and by its navigable canals, the 


igabl 
is a large antient palace, where Charles V. reſided in || largeſt of which runs to the ocean, Key have 2 


' ; 


- $55» when hindered, by contrary winds, from ſailing to || trade with Hamburg, Bremen, Embden, and Holland ; 
n 


pain. | 
Veer, or Teer Veer, four miles from Middleburg, is 


urg neighbouring countries. One of their canals in the 
well fortified, and has a trade, eſpecially to Scot- 5 : n 


land, the natives of which enjoy ſes privileges || formerly four monaſteries, now rurned to other uſes. 


here. The arſenal is the beſt furni 


and the harbour a very good one. The Calviniſts alone || for 100 poor perſons of both ſexes, with accommoda- 

are allowed the public exerciſe of their religion in this || tions for the aged, fick, and lunatics ; and for entertain- 

town; whence the Veres, antiently earls of Oxford, || ing poor ſtrangers two nights at a time. They have ſe- 

are ſaid to have derived both their origin and name. || veral good laws for lating their government, into 

The two following towns are alſo ſituated in the iſland of || which they admit no mi 

Walcharen, but ſend no deputies to the ſtates : | the eſtabliſhed religion, and of competent eſtates. The 
Arnemuyden receives its name from Muyde, a month, || magiſtracy is compoſed of three bur and nine 


ſtood. It was once à large thriving town, but is now || the latter, __ annually on New Year's Day. 


. This city and F are the only ads 
Foa is a fort which commands the Veer-Gat, through |} that chuſe their own 1 other 
which the ſhipping muſt paſs into the Eaſt-Schelde. rn der from a double no- 
. . The iſland of South-Beveland is the pleafanteſt of all || mination preſented to him. l | 


the Zealand iſlands, 


and contains the town of Ter- Francker, a town about 10 miles from Leuwarden, 


Goes, on the northern part of the iſland, not far from four from the Zuyder-Sea, is neither large nor for- 
Eaſt-Schelde. It is ſmall but neatly built, ſtr ty the 
ene | the 
- Monſter,” or Borſelen, belongs to the Borſel: wine 
and is built near a place where a town of the fame made 
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in the province, || They have two hoſpitals, one of them nobly endowed 


itary men, nor any but thoſe of 


dermen ; one of the former, and two of 
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ſupplies it with plenty of fiſh, both for conſumption || lius, two of the moſt learned men of the age in which 
and ſale ; but otherwiſe of no note. they lived, were born here. Under the juriſdiftion of 
Dokkum, about 11 miles from Leuwarden, and about || this city is a conſiderable diſtri, called the Gorecht. 
four or five from the North Sea, with which it has a Dam, or Damme, flands on the river, or channel, 
communication by a canal, called Dokkum Diep, || called Damſterdiep, about three miles from the mouth of 
through which the largeſt = may paſs at high water. || the Eems to the fouth, and 13 from Groningen to the 


The town ftands in a fruitful country, abounding with || ſouth-weſt. Guicciardini obſerves, in his deſcription of 
corn, paſture, villages, and gentlemens ſeats. A great the Netherlands, That the Imperialifts took this ei 
deal of falt is alſo made at it. f by ſtorm in 1536, when thoſe of Gelderland werd jords 
Harlingen, the largeſt town in the province next to || of it; and that it was agreed, that the walls ſhould ne- 
Leuwarden, ſtanding on the coaſt of the Zuyder-Sea, || ver be rebuilt, nor the town fortified.” Though this is 
at the mouth of a large canal. Though the harbour is || an open place, yet it has all the privileges of a city, and 


good, yet veſſels of great burthen cannot get into it for ſends deputies to the ſtates of the province. It has ſuf- 


want of water, till they are lightened. "The admiralty || fered very much of late by inundations. 
college of Frieſeland has its ſeat here. The town is || Delfz | ſtands on the Damſter-Diep, otherwiſe called 
pretty well fortified towards the land, and the adjacent || Fivel, three miles from Dam to the north-eaſt, at the 
country may be eaſily laid under water. Its manufaQtures || mouth of the river Eems. It has à very good harbour, 
are ſalt, bricks, and tiles. which for ſituation, and other advantages, exceeds that 
Staveren, a ſmall town on the Zuyder-Sea, within || of Embden. It is a place of ſuch importance, that ie 
three leagues of Weſt-Frieſeland gs which was formerly a [| was always well fortified by ſuch as were in poſſeſſion of 
place of great trade; but that it hath in a great meaſure || it. The duke of Alva deſigned to have built a good city 
loft, together with its harbour, which hath been almoſt [| here, but was prevented by the wars to which his bloody 
cloaked up with ſand. It was antiently long the reſi- government gave riſe. It was taken in the beginning 
dence of the Friſian kings, and afterwards a Hanz- || thoſe wars by the Dutch, but ſurrendered to the Spani- 
Town. 7 ards after the defeat of the Dutch at the battle of Arden- 
Stoten is a ſmall town, almoſt ſurrounded with lakes; burg, and recovered by the confederates in 1591. It 
Workum, a town near the Zuyder-Sea, is famous for || has been fince well fortified by the ftates-general, who 
the quantities of lime made there from muſcle ſhells ; Vlſt || have taken in as much ground as makes it equal in ex- 
ſends deputies to the ftates ; and Makkum has many || tent to a great town. It is now a ftrong place, ſur- 
ſalt- houſes and brick-kilns. | rounded with good ramparts, and ſeven baſtions ; and 
Hinlopeu has a harbour on the Zuyder-Sea ; the inha- || defended by a citadel encompaſſed by broad and deep 
bitants are employed in fiſhing, or ſhip-building, and ditches. In 1672 the Dutch Eaſt-India fleet, conſiſting 
differ from the other Friſians in dialect and * _ of 14 ſhips, the cargo of which was valued at 16 mil- 
Molkweren is a village ſituated in a r y ground. || lions ſterling, eſcaped into this harbour from the Engliſh 
They ſpeak here a particular language, which none of fleet, which purſued them very cloſe. | 
the other inhabitants of the country are able to under- Winſchoten ſtands near the Dollert, 16 miles diſtant 
and. It is a remainder, or dialect, of the antient || from Groningen to the ſouth-eaſt. It is a ftroj fortreſs, 
Saxon; ſo that the people of that village, and the ww 7 which was, however, taken and plundered ho the troops 
liſh, underſtand each other pretty well. The houſes || of Munſter in 1674. But it is chiefly remarkable for the 
here are all ſeparated from one another, and placed fo firſt battle fought againſt the Spaniards in 1 568, by the 
irregularly, that when a ftranger comes into this village, || Dutch, in defence of their liberty ; when count Louis 
he muſt have a guide to help him out of that labyrinth. of Naſſau, brother to prince William I. defeated the 
At Wykeb village, in the quarter of the Seven Fo- you general Arenberg, who was killed in the action, 
reſts, are interred the remains of the celebrated general || after he himſelf had killed, with his own hand, cvunt 
Coehorn; and on the coaſt of Frieſeland are two little || Adolphus of Naſſau, another brother of prince William I. 
iſlands, viz. Ameland and Schiermonnigkoog, the former || The Spaniards loſt in that battle I200 men, all their 


of which belongs to the prince of Orange, as a free inde- , and fix guns | | 
pendent Jordſhio. | Bortanger fort Rande in the middle of a large marſh, 
Ws | 3 which is almoſt impaſſable, on the borders of the biſhopric 
IV. GRONINGE N llof Munſter, and th county of » 


| Groningen to the ſouth 
GRONINGEN is bounded on the weſt by Frieſe- | | | | 
land, on the eaſt by Munſter, on the fouth by Darenthe, [| . 'D © F BR & Þ > 44 ® 
and on the north by the German Ocean. It is 47 miles || _ 8 3 THR 
Jong, and the greateſt breadth is about 33 miles. The|{ OVER-YSSEL is bounded on the ſouth by Zut- 
air and ſoil are fimilar to thoſe of Frieſeland. The num- || phen ; on the north by Frieſeland and Drenthe; to the 
ber of canals and dykes are very conſiderable, and the If caſt by the county of Bentheim, and the biſhopric of 
-rincipal river is the Hunſe. ſtates conſiſt of the |] Munſter; and to the weſt by the Zuyder-Sea. It has 
45 puties of the town of Groningen, and of the neigh- the name of Over-Vſſel from its ſituation in reſpect of 
bouring country thereof ; and the colleges are much the Holland, Utrecht, and part of Gelderland. Its greateſt 
me as in the other provinces. Six deputies are ſent to | | 
e ſtates-general ; the number of eſtabliſhed clergy are er is about 57 miles, and from eaſt to weſt 
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160- miniſters, divided into ſeven claſſes; and the princi- 2 far inferior 
al laces are, 2 | 8 heaths, and 
* roningen, the capital, 27 miles from Leuwarden, || marſhes good corn land 
a 24 from Embden, 80 from Amſter- obility, and the 

| 1 pen, wol, in which 

ets, which form | held. The-pro- 

erable burthen can | hops of Utrecht, till 
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uties are commonly ſent 
„Who are divided into 

f hold their an- 
towns. The moſt 
Salland, on the Vel, 
boats, eight miles from 
and about 18 from the 
populous, well-buile, and 


* 


EUROPE.) 


to different ſets, a 1 illuſtre, 2 mint, and an 
iron foundery ; and five annual fairs are held here. 
They brew alſo a pleaſant fort of beer, and have a good 
trade. Along the river fide is a fine key, adorned with 
rows of trees. Deventer was formerly an Imperial and 
Hans-Town, and alſo, for a ſhort time, a biſhop's ſee. 


on the Y let is ſtrong from its fituation, and 
may be eaſily laid under water. The wooden bridge is a 
curious ſtructure, ſtanding upon vaſt piles. This place 
was once a free Imperial city, has ftill a mint, but its. 
trade is greatly decayed. 


Hoſſelt is a fortified town on the Blackwater; Ge- 


nemunden is remarkable for the mats made there; Amels 
is famed for its manufactures of fine linen; and Wool- 
kenhoven, on the Zuyder-Sea, is a commercial place. 

Zwol, — not the chief in dignity, is the hand- 
ſomeſt and wealthy town in the province, 16 miles 
north of Deventer. It is ſtrongly fortified, contains ſe- 
veral churches and hoſpitals, an arſenal, a college and 
granary. The provincial ſtates meet here, at Deventer 


and Kampen alternately, and the celebrated Thomas a M 


Kempis was prior of a monaſtery near this town. 
VI. GELDERLAND. 


THIS province is uſually called North-Gelderland, 
to diſtinguiſh it from Upper Gelderland, or Gelders, 
which belongs to the king of Pruſſia, and which we 
have al deſcribed in that monarch's dominions. It 
is bounded on the eaſt by Munſter and Cleves; on the 
weft by Utrecht and Holland; on the north by Over-Y fe] 


and the Zuyder-Sea; and on the ſouth by the Maes, | 


which ſeparates it from Brabant. It is 47 miles from 
north to ſouth, and upwards of 4o from eaſt to weſt. 
The land lies higher, and the air is much clearer than in 
the maritime provinces, and the foil in moſt parts is 
fruitful. Gelderland is watered by the Rhine, and its 
three branches, the Vſſel, Leck, and Waal, ſeveral ca- 
nals, &c. It is divided into three diſtricts, viz. Neme- 
en, Zu and Arnheim, each of which has its 
iets and ftates. Thoſe for the province are held twice a 
„ and the ties ſent to the ſtates-general are 19. 
— are 285 Calviniſt miniſters, ſour Lutheran, 14 
Roman Catholic, and three Anabaptiſt congregations. 
The principal places in the diſtrict of Ni are, 

Ni ſtands on the Waal, nine miles from Cleves, 
and 52 
to Which it gives name. It is a large antient city, 
ſtrongly fortiſied, and 
pidum Batavorum is ſuppoſed by fome to have ſtood. It 
was formerly an Imperial and Town. On the eaſt 
fide of it ftands an old caftle, called the Falkenhof, 
where are pleaſant walks of lime trees, and it contains 
feveral churches belonging to different ſets. The pro- 
vincial ſtates, and thofe of the diftrit, aſſemble in the 
ſtadthouſe. This city is famous for the peace concluded 
here in 1678, between the French and the'confederates. 
It carries on a trade with the duchy of Cleves, and 
makes 


is kept the ſword with which the counts Egmont and 
Horn were beheaded by the duke of Alva's order. The 
— — who reſides in the caſtle, is one of the chief 
nobles of the province, and preſides in its diets. In the 
hi part of the city there are three ponds, fed 
from hidden ſprings; and through the whole there are 
many wells, which are obſerved to riſe and fall as 
does the though fix miles diſtant from this city; 
whereas the Waal runs cloſe by it, but in a valley, to- 
wards which the deſcent is conſiderable. Coonthe gate. 
to'the'north-weſt of the caſtle, there are theſe inſcrip- 


Amfterdam, and is the capital of the quarter | 
pleaſantly fituated, where the Op- 


profit by its white beer, which is much | 
throughout the provinces. In the town-houſe | 
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country, or diſtrict, called Maes and 


| the 
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much decayed from its priſtine ſplendor, is ſtill 
ulous, and hath a tolerable trade. 

» the capital, and only conſiderable place of 
an iſland of the ſame name, otherwiſe called Bommel- 
waert : the town ſtands on the river Waal, 10 miles 
diſtant from Cuylenburg to the ſouth, and eight from 
Bolduc to the north. It is a pleaſant walled city, with 
broad and regular ſtreets. It is very ſtrong, being forti- 
fed with curtains, baſtions and towers, a double 
wall, and double ditches. It ſtands low, in a marſhy 
ground, which can be overflowed from the Waal and 
the Maes. It ſurrendered to the French in 1672, 
ſpent 14 days in deſtroying its fortifications, carried © 
the artillery and ammunition, and obliged the town to 
pay 36,000 guilders to prevent being burnt. It was af- 
terwards ftrongly fortified when recovered by the ſtates. 
The town chuſes their own magiſtrates, under whoſe 
juriſdiction is the whole iſland of Bommel, in which 
are many good villages, and which is about 13 miles 
long, and four broad, between the Waal and the 


is 2 ſmall city, fituated on the northern 
bank of the 12 miles diſtant from Ni to- 
wards the ſouth-weſt. It is the chief place of a little 
aal, becauſe it 
lies ——_ two _—_ near their conflux. The 
town title of a barony ; and two brothers, lords 
of Batenburg, were beheaded at Bruſſels, in the year 
1569, by the duke of Alva's orders. The counts of 

oorn were alſo 1 from that _—_ 

Panderen, a village in the bailiage Betuwe, 
where begins the new canal, through which the Rhine 
at preſent paſſes. In the ſame bailiage Rood formerly 
the Schenken-Schanze, a very ſtrong and ſpacious fo 
built in 1586 by general Martin Schenk; and the T 
haus, a caftle where the dukes of Gelderland fr 


j reſided, and where veſſels ſtill pay toll, as they did for- 


merly. The Betuwe is that tract of land lying between 
hine and the Waal. It is divided into two baili- 
ages, called the Upper and Lower, or Eaſtern and Weſt- 


ern Betuwe. 
Zutphen, a town on the right bank of the Yſſel, giv- 
ing name to 2 county, which conſtitutes another of the 


three quarters into which the province is divided. The 


town is large and ſtrongly fortified, and has a bridge of 


boats over the Vſſel, which divides the town into two 
parts. The whole neighbouring country may be laid 
under water by means of the Borkel, a river which here 
joins the Yſſel. There are ſeveral churches here belong- 
ing to different ſets, with hoſpitals for the aged, lick, 
orphans, and and a gymnaſium. The town 
was formerly one of the Hans, and more flouriſhi 
than at preſent. There are pleaſant walks about it, 
pecially on the ramparts. citizens are noted for 
their courteſy and politeneſs, to which the many gentle- 
men who live here greatly contribute. The Sic 
Dom Sydney died of the wounds he received at the 
this city; and Gerard Van Zutp maſter 
ce famous Thontas a is, was born — 1 
other towns of this diſtrict are, Doeſburg, a ſor- 
tified town, at the conflux of the Old and New Vſſel; 
Deutichem on the Old Til; Lochem on the Bockel ; 


Grol on the Slink ; Borkelo on the Borkel ; Breedevoort 
on the borders of Munſter and | 


ſame name, which is not 
but of the whole province. 


the foot of the Veluwe hills, fox miles from Nim 
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The trade of the town is conſiderable, 8 fiſh, of 


which its red herrings are much admired. The ſteeple 
of St. Mary's chuich, a moſt ſtately ſtructure, is fo 
high that it ſerves for 4 land- mark, being ſeen at a great 
diltance, both by ſea and land. Prodigious quantities of 
blue-berries are gathered in the neighbouring woods, and 
carried to Amſterdam, and other towns. The provin- 
cial mint is in this city, the fortifications of which are in 
the antient manner. The famous lawyer Gerardus Vo- 
etius is ſaid to have been a native of this place. 
Wageningen, a ſmall town on the Rhine, with a 
commodious harbour. In the neighbourhood tobacco is 
. much cultivated. 


Elburg, a ſmall town on the Zuyder-Sea, whoſe ram- | 


» Planted with lime trees, form a delightful walk. 
| mega ſubſiſt chiefly by fiſhing and catching 
wild ducks. | | 

In that tract of land called the Veluwe is the lordſhip 
-of Loo, belonging, with a beautiful ſeat on it, to the 
prince of Orange. 


„„ OT - A. HT 


- "a ince of Utrecht is ſurrounded by Holland 
and Gelderland, a ſmall part which borders on the 
Zuyder Sea excepted. The length is about 32 miles, 
the breadth about 20. The air is ſalubrious, the foil 
fruitful; the rivers are the Rhine, Leck, Vecht, and 
ſome ſmaller ſtreams. The provincial ftates are com- 
poſed of 12 members, and three deputies are ſent to the 
aſſembly of the States General. The eſtabliſhed clergy 
are 79 in number, are divided into three claſſes, and 
hold an annual ſynod at Utrecht. 
©. Utrecht the capital of this province, and ſeat of the 
«ſtates, -is ſo called from its antient ferry or paſſage over 
the Rhine. It is a large and populous _ ſituated 
10 miles from Amſterdam, and 25 from Rotterdam. 
| N here were ſeveral large and rich monaſteries, and other 
religious houſes here, before the reformation. The 
-churches are magnificent, eſpecially that of St. Martin, 
formerly the cathedral, and uſually called the dome. 
Over that of St. Salvador, or the old minfter, where the 


Engliſh have a place of worſhip, is a muſeum of all forts || 


:of antiques and rarities. The only defence of the ci 
is a wall on the old canal. Here is a ſtately town-houſe, 


with a commandery of the Teutonic order, and a cele- || 


\ brated univerſity, which was founded in 1636, fince 
- which it hath flouriſhed greatly, though it has not all the 


privileges of moſt other univerſities, being wholly ſub- | 
-je& to the magiſtrates of the city. The mall, without | 


the town, having five rows of lofty limes on each fide, 


-is very pleaſant; and the phyſic garden, belonging to 


. the univerſity, is extremely curious. There are five 
- churches here that have chapters; but the members of 
"theſe purchaſe their places, of which ſome coſt fix or 


7000 guilders. The ſtreams which run through ſeveral | 


of the ſtreets, contribute much to the beauty and clean- 
« linefſs of the town; and the canal that is cut from the 
Leck, and paſſes _ it to Amſterdam, will carry 
ſhips of any burthen. Pope Adrian VT. was a native of 
-this city. His epitaph is worth inſerting : Adrianus 


Sextus Bic ſitus eff, qui nibil fbi in vita infelicius duxit, || 
- quam imperaret, i. e. Adrian VT. lies here, who | 
: reekoned it bis greateſt misfortune that he ſhould ever 


have been called to government.” Here, in 1579, the 
memorable union was formed between the ſeven pro- 
- vinces5 and,” in 1713, the celebrated peace concluded 
« between France on the one part, and the allies on the 
- other. | The Papiſts have a nominal archbiſhop of this 
eity z and there is a filk manufaQtory carried on in it, 
which employs z number of hands. b | 

' Amersfoort i ſituated on the little river Eem, which 
runs by its walls, and falls into the Zuyder Sea. It took 
its name from a ford on this river: it is fix miles diſtant 
from that ſea to the ſouth, and 17 from Utrecht towards 
the notth - eaſt. It is an antient „ and was the uſual 
biſhops of Utrecht, when drove out by the 
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-as appears from the remains of its old fortifica- 
It is now much larger, and will take near an 
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citizens ; and the inhabitants of this place frequently || 
| reſtore them. This town was antiently bur || 


Fx 


| eſpecially thoſe of the old town, are very neat. They 

have three churches here, one of which is a large and 
ſtately fabric. Their hoſpitals are equal to thoſe of the 
greater cities, and they have a public ſchool, where ſe- 
veral Eminent perſons have had their education. It ſuf- 
fered much formerly by the Geldrians, who took it in 
1543. It was alſo taken by the Spaniards in 1629, but 

afterwards quitted by them, and better fortified by the 
| ſtates. Their government is much like that of Utrecht, 

and they enjoy almoſt the ſame privileges. They had 
formerly a great trade in brewing beer; but now they 
ſubſiſt chiefly by feeding cattle, and by huſbandry, there 
being good arable and paſture ground on the eaſt and 
ſouth ; but on the weſt and north there is nothing but a 
barren heath: it is called Amersforder-Berg, or the hill 
of Amersford ; and is fix miles long, and almoſt as many 
broad: they have planted upon it two rows of trees from 
Amersfort till within fix miles of Utrecht. 

Juſt upon the edge of this hill ſtands. Soetſdyke, a 
þ pleaſant palace, adorned with fine gardens, curious foun- 
| tains, delightful walks, ſhaded with lofty trees, pleaſant 
| parks filled with deer, a large aviary, exceeding fine 
ſtables, &c. 

Rhenen is ſituated on the Rhin-, about ſeven miles 
| above Wyck-te-Overſtede to the eaſt, 19 from Utrecht 

towards the ſouth-eaſt, and 13 from Amersfort to the 
ſouth. It is an antient town, thought to be the Grinnes, 
| mentioned by T acitus, and is ſurrounded with walls and 

baſtions. On the ſteeple of the church there is a very 
fine clock, with a moſt harmonious chime of bells. In 
the fields between the town and Utrecht, are dug moſt 
4 the turfs that ſerve the neighbouring country with 
| fi . 

Montfort, the chief place of a little diftrit, is fitu- 
ated on the little Vſſel, near the borders of the province 
of Holland, 10 miles above Gauda to the eaſt, fix from 
Utrecht towards the ſouth-weſt, and but three from 
Oudewater to the fouth-eaft. It is not a large town, but 
it is fine, neat, and pretty ſtrong : it was built by a 
biſhop of Utrecht in 1159, as a bulwark againſt the in- 
curſions of the Hollanders. Z 


STC . 
Chara#ters, Cuſtoms, Manners, &c. of the Dutch. 


HE Dutch in general are tall and ungain, 
'T but aukward. A modern writer ſays, The 
boors are heavy but ſlow of underſtanding. . The ſea- 
men are a plain, blunt, but rough, ſurly, and ill- man- 
nered fort of people. Their tradeſmen are ſomething 
ſharper, and make uſe of all their ſkill to take advantage 
of the ignorance of thoſe they deal with. Every claſs 
of men are extremely frugal. All appetites and paſſions 
run lower and cooler here than in any other countries, 
| avarice excepted.” Moſt of the Dutch are ill-natured, 
and when they attempt to revenge an injury, their reſent- 
ment is uſually unmanly and ſavage, agreeable to the 
opinion which the great Dryden entertained of them, 


i With an ill grace the Dutch their miſchief do ; 
« They've ill-nature, and ill-manners too.” 


| The Dutch in neral | have good complexions, their 
dreſs is plain, and they change faſhions as rarely as the 
Spaniards. The dreſs of both ſexes is inelegant; that of 


the men conſiſts of coats without ſhape or 2 with long 


| pockets placed as high as the ribs. dreſs of the 
| women is ſtill more ar, for their coats reach only 
to the middle of their and. in North Holland no 
lower than, their knees. - people of this country are 


= 1. Boors or huſbandmien. 


. 2. Seamen and watermen. 
3- Merchants and tradeſmen. 
4. Thoſe who have a competency. 


' Theſe are patient, fleady, wary, covetous, 
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but when th 
ceeding brutiſh. Many of the lower claſs of people 
carry knives about them with which they ſtab their an- 


are irritated to quarrel, they grow ex- 


tagoniſts, notwithſtanding the ſevere laws againſt this 
practice. They are, however, very indulgent to their 
children, hate arrogance, and cannot bear the affecta- 
tion of deur. They are addicted to drinking, and 
when they treat their friends do it ſumptuouſly, though 
they uſually pinch themſelves a month afterwards for it. 
are neat to exceſs in their houſes and furniture, 

and the ſtreets themſelves are kept amazingly clean. The 
women, however, have but an indifferent character, for 
Mr. Hanway fays, that the dirtieſt thing in a Dutch- 
man's houſe is his wife. The pavement of the cham- 
bers is generally of marble ; their mode of living is plain, 
eft, and frugal- The poorer people live upon ſour 
mk pulſe, and herbs ; but people of a ſuperior ſtation 
imitate their neighbours, and aim at the mode of the 
mot luxurious living. A late author ſays, © It is very 
uncommon for any of them to be really in love, or even 
to pretend to it; nor do the women ſeem to care whether 
they are or not. People converſe pretty much upon a 


level here, nor is it eaſy to diſtinguiſh the man from the | 


maſter, nor the maid from the miſtreſs.” The princi- 
pal enjoyment of the Dutch is good eating and hard 


ing with. feaſting and carouſing. One of their winter 
amuſements. is ſkaiting, in which they excel ; ſo that 
in a hard froſt it is aſtoniſhing * ſee the * of han 
ſexes that paſs from to place upon ice, an 
dart along ar o_—_ — —＋ of the Dutch 
excel in painting and engraving, ſome have been goo 
ſtatuaries, and a few have remarkable for their wit 
and ingenuity, as Eraſmus, Grotius, &c. The com- 
mon mode of travelling in the United Provinces, and 
indeed throughout the Auſtrian and French Netherlands, 
is in treckſcoots or draw-boats, which are large covered 
boats drawn by a horſe at the rate of three miles an hour, 
the fare of which does not amount to more than a penn 
a mile. The rate of theſe boats, and alſo of the 


| is fixed, and you are permitted to carry a port- | 
manteau and proviſions, ſo that you are not under a ne- 


ceflity of expending any thing at public houſes. The 
cs ho ag © not fared by Jaws, therefore 
an agreement ought to be made, otherwiſe the driver 
will es in equity he ſhould, but 8 


to the di of his avarice, and the muſt be pai 
im if à previous bargain is not made. 1 


traveller re- 


bedſteads, a 
of the walls, are placed ſo high, that a man may 
his neck if he happens to fall out of them. Be- 
2 traveller muſt be content to lie with half a dozen 
in the ſame raom, and be diſturbed all 
ſomebody or other, if the churl of a land- 
| have it fo. There is no diſputing with a 
Dutch inn-keeper, either about the reckoning or any 


”” 
o 


2 


| 


SOL LAN 
| 


tion of the claffis, and have 


done by the claſſis. 
drinking, for they have no idea of pleaſure unconneR- || 


— gone cenſures, and degradations, 
t | 


| them upon 


a la 


it 


employment is very laborious eſpecially in large cities, 
they being obliged. to viſit the poor from houſe to houſe, 
once a week at leaſt, and as they ſerve without fee or 


reward, it would be a difficult matter to find always a 


ſufficient number of perſons willing to ſerve that office : 
for which reaſon the magiſtrates have made a law to 
oblige thoſe who are choſen to accept the office. Nay, 
in ſome cities, no man can be admitted into the ma- 
giſtracy, unleſs he has ſerved the office of a deacon. 
The claſſes are eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies, 

the deputies of five or fix neighbouring churches, | 
or leſs, who ſend each a miniſter and an elder. T 
meet every three months to examine the candidates,. who 
deſire to be admitted into the holy miniſtry : thoſe wha 
have anſwered the queſtions put to them, to the ſatisſac- 
behaviour from the conſiſtories of the towns | 

live, and of their learning, from the pro 
whom they have ſtudied, are admitted into 
proponent, and have the li 


8. 


they are 
This is alſo — 


and receive the impoſition of 6s. 4 by whieh 


The next eccleſiaſtical aſſembly is the provincial ſ 
nod, of which . one for =E 
Holland, and the other for North-Holland. 

province being divided into a 


fairs of the church, all that regards 3 
: — 


are 
nods. They meet twice a „ and 
— ä to the ſtates Tam 
thereupon ſend a member of their own body to 
nod, with 74 — of pollen commiſſary, who ij 

ways a pe conſpicuous for his learning, ability, 
a He harangues the con hat 
their meeting, with of harmony 
unanimity, and preſides in the aſſembly as a ſort of 
derator ; though there is alſo a miniſter choſen preſic 
and two ſecretaries ; the one a and the | 
The preſence of a political commiſſary, 
behalf of the ſovereign, has a wonderful good effect 
a body of men, who might otherwiſe be apt enough to 
ſhake hands with the reſpe& they owe their ſuper; 
and mugs Hoy care to matters entirely out of 
ſphere. is the ſtates appear to be extremely 
of, and provide againſt it accordingly. 


r * 


HE cities and towns @f the United Provinces are 
little republics of themſelves, whoſe deputies, 


town in the — 

the 
1 is, 
| ftiled noble of Holland are 
called noble the title of the 
mightineiles. there is alſo 2 
of from the ſeveral 


4 


The whole 


claſſis ſends four deputies to their reſpective ſynods, two 
miniſters, and two Shen. i 


theig 
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393 A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 

Holland 1 GOLD | SILVER {| 

— N ende. p | Name. [ Value. Name. | Value. | 

Friefland | | x 4. d. 5 » * 

Co - I Ryder ff 5 6 Three guilder piece | 5 5 

Over-Yſlel. . 1 Half ryder % 12 9 Rix-dollar — 4 14 57 

1 . | Double ducatſo 19 1 3 1 81 

this council every deputy — a week by turns at - % 9 6 Twenty eight ſtiver | 

ind the ftadtholder has a deciſive voice when vaſes | piece OW: SM . * 
happen to ual. The principal affairs that come | Air ftiver piece * = o 67 
under iberation are thoſe relating to the army Pieces of five ſtiver 84 
and finances. The ſtaächolder is alſo prendent of the || and a balf © - 0} 
Kates in every province, but las no ſeat in the ftates-ge- || | [Two ſtiver pieces, 1 ö 
neral. One diſſenting voice in the provincial ſtates pre- | Il eleven of which 2 of 
vents their coming to any reſolution. From the death of | | make = | [ 
William III. prince of Orange, and king of England, us tiver pieces, eleven pf „ | 
there had been no ſtadtholder, at leaſt for the provinces | J__—_ || which — Þ/ N 

of Holland, Zealand, and Weſt Frieſland; but theſe f ta | 
alſo, in 1747, __ the French breaking into Dutch |} It is to be obſerved, that the ſmalleſt coin, or doit, is 
oice of William-Charles-Henry-Friſo, ¶ worth about half a farthing ; and that Engliſh, French, 


, and father of the preſent ider, |} and German coin, paſs current here for their intrinſic 
e ſtadtholderſhip was at the ſame time ¶ value. SENT | | | 


made hered to his heirs male and female, provided | 0 5 | LE, 
| ns Yiditr- G2 — ſon of a king, or a papiſt. | F he OD. OT 
powers and ves are very con- it the United Provinces, it is to 
in particular, he ſeems directly, or by his in- take notice of the county of Drenthe, the ite 


the nomination of the magiſtrates, de- || Lands; &c. 

„ and moſt of the officers, civil and military. In || The county of Drenthe is bounded on the ſouth by 
ert; though he has not the title, he has more real Bentheim and Over-Y ſet ; on the north by Groningen; 
| ity tk | on th by Frieftand ; and on the eaſt by Munfter. 
and revenue he derives from the ftadtholder- || It is tolerably fertile ; the ftates conſiſt of the nobles and 
ſeveral principalities, and large eſtates of || freeholders, EY YAY held at Aſſen, but 
| ith reſpe& to the adminiſtration of juſtice || no deputies are fent hence to the ftates-general. 
this country, every ince has its tribunal, to || Aſſen, the capital, is fmall, well-built, and the feat of 
in cri 4E s lie from the che high colleges ; and Koevorden, though a fmall town, 

try courts; and it is laid, that juſtice is || is one of the beſt fortified in Europe. | 
iſtributed with more impartiality. The Generalite Lands are thoſe parts of the Netherlands 
taxes in theſe inces are ſo many, and ſo || that appertain to the United Provinces in general. The 
eſpecially in Holland, that it is not without rea- || hereditary ſtadtholder is governor of them all. The 
a certain author aſſerts, that the only thing that || high tribunals are held at the Hague, Middleburg, and 
taxation there is the air they breathe. The || Veulo, and the eſtabliſhed religion is Calviniſm. Theſe 
revenues of the republic are computed at be- lands conſiſt of part of the duchies of Brabant and 
two and three millions ſteriing annually. Out of Ly, & the upper quarter of Gelderland, and part 
ilders, the province of Holland contributes of Fla The principal places in Brabant, belonging 

le pu to the ſtates, are the following : 

| Bois le Duc on the Dieſt, 20 miles from Breda; is 
| ftrong by nature and art. The majority of the inhabi- 
tants are Ron:an Catholics. The town contains ſeveral 
churches, maſs-houſes, a citadel, gymnaſium, &c. 
The manufactures are, linen, woollen, cutlery wares, 
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and merchandize are faid to be exceeding 
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every province is ſaid to labour under very heavy 
eſpicially Holland, and the public credit is not in 


3 


moſt flouriſhing condition. needles, &c. It was once a biſhopric ; and the cathe- 
- With to their land forces in time of peace, || dral, which is now in the 'hands of the Proteftants, is 
they ſeldom exceed 40,000, and very often fall ſhort of || one of the moſt magnificent in the Netherlands. Before 
that number. They empl forei | the Reformation there were 16 monaſteries of both ſexes 


Girſchot, Helmond, Os, Grave, and Raveftein. The 
Grave is ſtrongly fortified, and belongs to the prince of 
Orange, who is alſo proprietor of 'the barony of Kuik, 
and other eſtates in the diſtri. Raveſtein, with the 
lordſhip to which it gives name, are held as fiefs of the 
| ſtates-general, by the eleftor Palatine ; and Helmond is 
of the houſe of Aremberg. In the fame 
diſtrict is alſo a lordſhip belonging to the Teutonic or- 
der, and two rich convents, which, the indulgence 
| of the ftates, are ſuffered to remain and enjoy their an- 
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hence was dated his famous declaration. Here alſo, in 
1669, the famous treaty of peace was concluded between 
the faid king Charles, Lewis XIV. of France, and the 
ſtates-general. under the mediation of the king of 
Sweden. The neighbourhood of the town is very plea- 
fant ; among other agreeable objects are ſeveral woods; 
of which one is cut out into beautiful walks and viſtas. 
The town gives name to a barony, which contains 18 
little towns and villages, the principal of which are 
Williamſtadt and Steenbergen, which are both well for- 
tiſied anch garriſoneds © RF” | 
Ber — Zoom 

ated on the river Zoom; for there is no ſuch river: 
thoſe who have been of that opinion have taken for a 
river a canal that runs through this city, and was made 
for the conveniency of bringing into the town boats 
laden with. turfs, which — an 

But Zoom, in Dutch, ſignifies a ſeam, an hem, or a 
border, and was given to the country where this city 


ſtands, becauſe it borders upon the ſea; and the city be- 
ing, built on an hill, called in Dutch Berge, or n, 
it was from thence called Bergen- p- Zoom, i. e. Phe 


Hill on the Border.” It is 19 miles diſtant from Ant- 
werp to the north, and 17 from Breda towards the weſt. 
It is one of the ſtrongeſt places belonging to the Dutch, 
who very well fortified it in the year 1629, ſo that 
it is, reckoned almoſt i able: on the fide towards 

ntwerp they have built a large half-moon, which ex- 
tends as far as the fort called Kyk-in-de-Pot, i. e. Look 
into the pot.” That is defended by four redoubts, 
with batteries planted. with great guns on every fide. 
There is a canal from the ſea to this city, by which ſup- 
plics of men-and ammunition can be brought in, with- 
out being prevented by the beſiegers. And from this 
City to the fea, there are eleven forts well planted with 


alſo, fortifications, with a great many redoubts 
afid entrenchments; and as the country about it is 
marſhy, and often overflowed, the approaches to it are 
Aacult. It is reckoned a ſea- port town, becauſe 


cation by means of the river Scheld. Its harbour is 
very fine, and defended on both fides by forts. 
The houſes here are well built, and the ſquare large and 
beautiful. The church of St. Gertrude is a noble piece 
of architecture; its roof being but one ſingle arch vault- 
ed over. The palace of the marquis is alſo worth ſeeing, 
Maeftricht, on the Maes, is one of the ſtrongeſt for- 
treſſes belonging to the republic, ſtanding 12 miles from 


Leige, and 48 from Bruſſels. The ftates-general, to 
whom it was yielded up by the of Munſter, are 
ſovereigns of it, jointly with the bi of Liege, as 


having ſucceeded 
There are many 
longing to different ſects, and a ſtrong garriſon is main- 
tained by the ſtates ; — — partly of Cal- 
viniſts and of Roman Catholics, and the latter 
muſt be natives of the biſhopric of Liege; in a hill in 
the neighbourhood, is a horizontal quarry full of long 
winding paſſages, in which, in time of war, the coun- 
try people ſecure their cattle and valuable effects; 40,000 
men, it is ſaid, might lodge in it with great convenience. 
The town contains about 3000 houſes, and 1 
habitants, beſides the 
nafium and 

2 of which are paid by the ſtates; a large col- 

ge, a commandery of the Teutonic order, a ftately town- 
houſe, and governor's houſe, with other public buildings. 

In the part of the duchy of Linſburg belonging to 


to the rights of the dukes of Brabant. 


garriſon. There is a Calviniſt 


| Vidkenbarg, the Falcon's Mountain, or Caſtle, 
which ſtands on the river Geul, and, but a ſmall 
open place, is the capital of a county. By a particular 
privilege it is — from all tanes. 

Dalem, otherwiſe called St. Gravendal, a ſmall town 
on the river Berwine. 


In the upper 
fares 


are the following places : 
o hay its. nome: from — | low mea- 


from Ruremonde 
+ — be: 


5 


is not ſo called from its being ſitu- 


fuel to the inhabitants. 


cannon, .and a great many redoubts and paliſadoes along | 
the dyke or — — ; Steenbergen there are 


popiſh convents in it, and churches be- 


* * 
In * 
* 


ſchool here, the maſters and 
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; 


| 


ö 


| 


part of Gelderland belonging to the 


to hold out a long fiege. Its rampart is about three miles 
in compaſs, and on the fide of the Maes it conſiſts of a 
wall, formerly flanked with ſeveral towers, moſt of 
which have been demoliſhed. On the other fide the 
rampart is only a terrace, on which they have planted a 
double row of trees that afford a pleaſant ml round 
the 1 * There are ſeveral other ſeparate works to de- 
fend approaches to the city. Over-againſt one of 
the gates there is in the river an iſland named the Wert, 
which forms a pretty good harbour to ſhelter veſſels 
againſt ice in winter. In the middle of that iſland;there 
was formerly an half- moon, which is fallen to ruin, and 
ſerves now as a garden for the guvernor: But of late 
they have built on a point of the iſland a baſtion lined 
with brick. Over-againſt the iſland; on the other fide 
of the Maes, there is a plain, which leads to fort St. 
Michael, at the diſtance of about twd muſket-ſhots 
Venlo. That fort contains only the commander's houſe, 
the major's, and the ſutler's, with four ar five cazerns, 
The city of Venlo is of a ſquare form,. and pretty 
large, having two ſquares: the town-houſe ftands:/in 
one, where alſo keep a market three times a week 
dur pup cir x ptr by wa 

eight or. 9oo houſes here, about ; 
bitants, moſt of whom are Roman 9 en- 
joy the free and public exerciſe of their religion. They 
have but one parochial church, and ſeveral convents» 
The Dutch Proteſtants have a pretty church here, and this 


is the only frontier town where there is no French miniſter, 


The houſes are very indifferent, and the inhabitants 
rally ſo poor, that they let their houſes fall to ruin. 
magiſtracy is compoſed of a ſchout, a burgomaſter, 
om gon, three — and two ſecretaries. 
| is cha annually by the ſtates-ge= 
neral, and choſen way 4 KS a nomina- 
tion of three preſented to them by the counſellors. 
Stevenſweert is a ſtrong fortreſs with ſeven —_— 
It ſtands in an iſland of the Maes, near the barders 
the duchy of Cleves, and the biſhopric of Liege, three. 
miles below Maeſyck, and nine above Ruremonde.. In 


«4p 
"vs 


{ the year 1633, after the death of the infanta Liabellag 
it is pretty near the fea, with which it has a communi- | 


the marquis of Aitove, whom Philip IV. king of Spain 
had appointed of the Low Countries, till he 
could pitch upon a more proper perſon, cauſed this. for-. 
treſs to be built; and in order to obſtruct the trade of, 
the Dutch up and down the Maes, he cauſed a bridge of 
boats to be made here, the head of which he fortif FH 


The princi | ing to the I G 
* ipal places belonging -en 


are, - 210 

Sluys, on the German Ocean, the e 
is now almoſt choaked up. The fortifications are 0 
markably ftrong, but the air is ſo bad that —— 
be changed year. All the other Dutch nors 
in Flanders are ſubordinate to the governor of —— 

Hulft, a ſtrong fortified town, ſituated in a fruitful 
plain, which may be laid under water. The commodity 
it chiefly deals in is corn, having a canal, or harbour, 
which cominunicates with the Wett-Scheld. The forts 
and lines by which it is ſurrounded, render the 
proaches to it difficult; but the air is none of the 
beſt, and moſt of the inhabitants are papiſts. It gives 
name to a bailiage, which is of conſiderable extent. 

Sas van Ghent, a ſmall but ftrong town, on a bay 
the Weſt-Scheld. Its name ſignifies the fluice 
S dug a canal from 
hence to that city, erected a fluice for 
the waters. S bog A 


it to be built. 
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FLANDERS, or the AUSTRIAN NETHERLANDS. | 


being bounded by the German Ocean and United 

Provinces on the north; by Brabant on the eaſt; 
„ by Hainault and Artois on the fouth; and by 
another part of Artois, and the German Ocean, on the 
welt. - It is 60 miles long, 50 broad, flat, level, fertile, 
has. good air, and contains 30 walled towns, 1158 vil- 
lage, 4$ abbies, &c. The men are heavy and labo- 
; love good living; the women are induſtrious 
= IN the inhabitants are papiſts in all parts, 
ene thoſe belonging to the Dutch; and the manu- 
diftin&t diſtricts are as follow : 


n e 


BRABANT is bounded on the north by the United 
Pang: > Gone oy Fananges cnt emmy; on 
the weſt by Flanders, properly ſo called; and on the eaſt 
by Leige. - The air is good, and the foil fruitful. It is 
he ſeveral rivers, the chief of which is the De- 


Leige. The ſouthern part, called Watloon-Brabant, is 
mountainous, but not unfruitful. In Auftrian-Brabant 
are reckoned 19 walled towns, beſides a great many bo- 


roughs and villages. The ſtates of the province conſiſt 


power, and that 
the whole aſſembly 
paſſing an act. They appoint a 
kind of committee, of two clergymen and two noble- 
men, to meet daily during their receſs. There are four 

itary officers of ſtate for this province, via. the ſe- 
neſchal, the chamberlain, the 
befides which, there alſo is a great 


ſee of an archbiſhop, to 
hates of Antwerp, Ghent, Boiſleduc, B 


» Ipres, 
and Ruremond. In the archbiſhopric are 14 collegiate 


ehurches, and 203 cloifters. This, with many other 


countries, came to the houſe of Auftria 
7 * 
Sana; 
principal 


— ; 
of Charles the Bold, duke of Bur- 


ximilian archduke of Auſtria, The 
are, 


1 nn 
Lace Tapeſtry. 


The Walloon „ e 
mixture of German, French, and Spaniſh. The arms 
of the duchy are a Lion, Or; in a Field, Sable. Au 
frrian Brabant is divided into feveral quarters. In the 


gnarter of Louvain the principal places are, 
Louvain on the Dyle, 23 miles caft of Bruſſels, was 
the capital of the duchy; but at Bruſ- 


ſels is gonſidesed av fach.. Louvain is a place of great 


« 


LANDERS is a province of the Netherlands, | 


lands. The church which be 
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ſubdued, fome of their ringleaders 
moſt of the others baniſhed. Of theſe, 
many retired to England, and were kindly received. 
The trade of Louvain hath ever fince been upon 
cline, and at preſent is inconſiderable, 
in the excellent beer which is brewed there, 

quantity is ſent to the neighbouring cities, eſpeci- 
ally to Bruflels. With a view to reſtore this city to its 


former luſtre, an univerſity was founded in it in 1426, 


John IV. duke of Brabant, which enj 1 
r dots rope end be. Tha 
are above 40 colleges; and in the hall, where the public 
exerciſes are performed, are three ſpacious rooms, where 
_—— are _ = ing in divinity, law, and 
phyſic, to which holars, in college, may re- 
54 The Hollanders have a — 2 4 their Ro- 
man Catholic : the Engliſh, one of Auguſtine monks ; 
and the Iriſh, one of inicans, and another of Re- 
collects. To give en t to learning, pope 
Sixtus IV. granted to the univerſity, A. D. 1483, the 
privilege of preſentation to all the livings in the Nether- 
to the jeſuit's con- 
vent, is admired for the elegance of its architecture, and 
the pulpit, made of oak, is ſuppoſed to be the moſt beau- 
tiful in the univerſe. a Wil neon for Engliſh ladies 
is very capacious ant, and more richly endowed 
than any other in the low countries. The bentan.of 
Louvain boaſt, that their city was never taken by force. 


In 1710, indeed, the French entered it by ſtratagem, but 
were ſoon repulſed with loſs ; 


the citizens. To 
reward their fidelity bravery, Charles, then ftiled 
king of Spain, and emperor, preſcated them 
with a golden key, which is ſtill kept in the town- 

Tienen on the Ghete, is ſeven miles eaſt of Louvain. 


It was formerly a very conſiderable city, but is now 


greatly decayed. Here are two collegiate churches, the 
canons of one of which are permitted to marry, but if 
they become widowets, they are not allowed to wed a 
ſecond time, unleſs reſign their prebends. No lay- 
man has been able to aſcertain the am<unt of their reve- 
nues, as they are bound by oath not to reveal it. They 
muſt be all natives of the place, and the prebends are 
3 ſo that upon the hole they are very 
Heverle is 2 town 
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the duke of Aremberg and Arſchot ; and Limale is a fine 


borough rown. | 
Gemblours is ſeated on the river Orne, ſix miles diſtant 
from Namur to the north-weſt, and 21 from Louvain to 
the ſouth. It ſtands upon a ſteep hill, encompaſſed on 
all fides with precipices, except towards the eaſt, where 


2 little hill hangs over it. It is conſiderable only by its 
abbey of St. Hubert, of the Benedictine order: the ab- 
bot is the firſt nobleman of Brabant, has the title of ear]. 
of Gemblours, of which he is temporal lord, and has, 
as ſuch, the firſt voice in. the aſſembly of the ſtates of 
Brabant. There was formerly in this abbey a famous 
library, furniſhed with a great many antient manuſcripts. 
This abbey has allo produced ſeveral learned men; and, 
amongſt others, the celebrated monk Sigebertus, author 
of the Chronicon Gemblacenſe, well known by the 
learned : he died here in the 1112, and his chronicle 
abbot Anſelmus till the year 1137, 
when he died. blours is famous in hiſtory by the 
victory which don John of Auſtria gained near it the 
31ſt of January 1578, over the army of the ſtates-gene- 
ral, commanded by Antony de — — who loſt all his 
cannon, and was himſelf taken priſoner: this defeat was 
imputed to the abſence of the chief officers of the ſtates, 
who were then at Bruſſels, and to the jealouſy ſome 
others had conceived againſt the prince of 
In the abbey of this town king William took up his 
head quarters during a great part of his wars with 
France. 

At the diſtance of about five miles from this city, 
towards the north-weſt, ſtands an abbey of the Ciſtercian 
order, called the abbey of Villers, in a wood of the 
ſame name; and, at about three miles diſtance, to- 

wards Namur, is the abbey of Argenton, or Ciftercian 


nuns. 

Dieſt, a little city upon the river Demer, is 13 miles 
diſtant from Louvain to the north-eaſt, and about 40 
from Bois-le-Due to the ſouth. The town is not large, 
but noted for the woollen cloths, hoſe, and other manu- 
fatures z as alſo by the excellent beer brewed here, 
which is ſold in all the neighbouring towns. They keep 
every Aſh-Wedneſday a fair for horſes. This 
2 with its territory, has the title of a barony, which 


to king William, and is claimed at preſent by 
of his heirs. There are at Dieſt two collegiate 
churches, and ſeveral convents of friars and nuns. 
The French lines in Brabant running along by this 
it ſurrendered to the duke of Marlborough, when 
he had forced theſe lines in 1705. But towards the end 
of the fame campaign, the French retook it, and diſ- 
mantled it. However, at laſt the allies agai d poſſeſ- 
ſion of it, and it — Gs bee) Auſtria by the 
peace of Utrecht. 7 | 
To this barony belon 


It ftands between A 
town a convent of 


was continued b 


alſo the little town of Sichem. 
and Dieſt. There is in that 

regular canoneſſes of the order of St. 
Auguſtin. | 


Montai in Flemiſh Scherpen-Heuvel, that is to 
fay, — dies, and in Latin Mons Acutus, which 
ſignifies the ſame, is thus called from its ſituation on the 
— 4 it ſtands between Dieſt and Sichem; and, 
„ is very regularly built, of an heptagon 
_ It is Relig Ar, g of the Holy Viren, 
which ſtood formerly in a little niche againſt a tree; but 
in the year 1 the archdukes of Auſtria built here a 
<hapel, or church, which is become very rich by 
the offerings of the devotees to that image. | 
Ramillies is a ſmall village, near 11 miles from Na- 
mur, where, in the year 1706, the duke of Marl 
defeated the French, and obtained a ſignal victory. 
Leeuwe on the Ghete, a ſtrong town, ſeven miles 


from Tienen, is in a marſhy ſituation, which renders it | 


almoſt inacceſſible ; but the air is extremely bad, on 
which account the i of the country uſed for- 
merly to baniſh hither whom they had a mind to 


Landen is a ſmall town of — — 
itſelf, — 24 8 
near it in the year 1693, between the confederates 

the command of king William and the elector of Bava- | 


ria, and the French commanded by the dukes of Lugx- 
emburg, Villeroy, and Berwick, in which the former 
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| houſe, which is certainly the nobleſt and | 


lodge belonging to the prince de Ligne is hu 
| looking las, in which, while * A. the 
drinks * 
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Arſchot on the Demer, ſeven miles from Louvain, is 
2 ſmall but ſtrongly fortified town, and capital of the 
duchy of the ſame name. 

In the Bruſſels quarter of Brabant the principal places 
are, 5 5 
Bruſſels, which gives name to the territory, is, though 
but ſecond in rank, not only the capital of Brabant, but 
of the Netherlands in general. It is 13 miles weſt of 
Louvain, and 172 eaſt of London, ſituated on the brow 
of a hill, and watered by the little river Senne, lat. 50 
deg. 51 min. north; long. 2 deg. 30 min. weſt. ö 
2 of it at a diſtance is 15 but upon enter- 
ing it, its irregularity is rather diſguſtful to a ſtranger. 
It is ſeven miles in circumference (and conſequentiy too 
large to hold out a long ſiege) has ſeven ftrong gates, 
and is ſurrounded by a double brick wall, and deep 
ditches. It is exceedingly populous, and the houſes are 
very handſome. Here are ſeven beautiful ſquares ; in; 
particular, the great ſquare or market-plzce, is one of 
the moſt noble in Europe; around it are the halls of the 
different trading companies, and the town-houſe. ** 
latter occupies one quarter, and the fronts of the | 
are embelliſhed with ſculptures, gilding, Latin inſcrip- 
tions, &c, The town-houſe, which is an t ſtruc- 
ture, contains the apartments for the aſſem 
ſtates of Brabant. They are ſpacious and ſu 
adorned with tapeſtry in gilt frames, and mi 

On the top of the ſteepl ich i 


i 


i 
” - 


— 
ſtocked with deer, and plante Aich — like 2% St. 
James's at London, for the inhabitants to walk in. At 
the farther end of it is a fine pleaſure houſe, built by the 
emperor Charles V. after his abdication. Of the other 
palaces, thoſe of the prince de la Tour and Taxis, and 
of the Engliſh carl of Aileſbury are very fine; and of. 
the gardens, thoſe of the duke of Bournonville are the 

delightful. In all the are collections of 
original paintings by the eminent maſters, both 
Italian and Flemiſh. The arſenal is well worth ſering 
on account of the curious antique arms. The opera- 


* 
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rope, is built after the Italian manner, wi 
lodges or cloſets, in moſt of which are chimnies. 
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ttle, or eats his fupper, he may fee the 
repreſentation, without being ſeen by the actors or 
pany. Four fine pictures of the markets of 
Rubens and Snyder, which coſt the dukes of 
40,000 florins, and for which the French king, 
XIV. offered great ſums, are now in _— 
the Orford family. This city is extremely well 
with water, having 20 public fountains, ad 
ſtatues at the corners of the moſt] public ſtreets. 
lower part of the city is called the Rivage, 
into canals, which communicate with. the great 
ing from Bruſſels to the Scheld, 15 miles. 
this , Which was finiſhed in 1561, and coſt 
$00,000 florins, a perſon may fail from Bruſſels to 
North Sea; and large covered boats called treck- 
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hoſts are carried round the city, decorated with a great 
number of valuable precious „and attended by all 


the clergy, ſecular and regular, the magiſtrates, courts | 


of juſtice, and the or of the province, The 
chapel where they are kept is all of marble, and the altar 
of ſolid ſilver- the cloiſters of all orders, here 
are two Engliſh, one of which is of Dominican ladies, 
founded by cardinal Howard in the reign of Charles II. 


of which à lady of the houſe of Norfolk is always ab- 


beſs, and the other is of nuns of the Benedictine order. 
The beguinage here is like a little town, ſurrounded by 
A woll and: deep ditch, and ſubdivided into various ſmall 
ſtreets and lanes. The number of beguines, who have 
all ſeparate apartments, amount to above 800 ; they are 
governed by four matrons, whom they chuſe out of their 
own body ; their church is very elegant, and they have 
— appointed by the bi of Antwerp. Here 
is a pawnbroker general, or public office, for lending 

| upon' pledges at a moderate intereſt. It is called 
— Piety, and was eſtabliſhed by the arch- 
- biſhop Albert and his conſort Iſabella, in the year 1617. 
Several private paſſages lead to it, ſo that any perſon may 
enter it without being 22 in from the public 
_ ireets. The inhabitants of Is ſeem to have had a 


ent predilection for the number ſeven, as, 

v h this city we find! ſome footſteps of the antient fancy 
Jo that number; for there are ſeven principal ſtreers 
tat enter into the market; ſeven ſtately houſes in 


td fiſhing, a third to hunting, a fourth 
enfant a fifty to paſture- ground, a ſixth to 
ings and vineyarde, and a ſeventh to gard« 
Tui city is faid to have entertained at one time ſeven 
- crowned heads, beſides the dukes of Savoy and Lorrain, 
8 re belonging to their retinues. The inns, 
es here, are equal to any in the world: a 
time betwixt twelve and three, on 
es of meat, for leſs than a ſhilling 
are very good and cheap; and 
liſh, by the hour, you may have a 
you wherever you pleaſe. At the gate of 
wood of Sogne, of ex- 
which the 94 are all 47 out a 
wood for every „ and as faſt 
ut down, freſh ones = odond ic their 
by which means the foreſt will continue for ever 
be 
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* appointed by the ſovereign, who muſt chuſe one o ut 
of three canoneſſes named to him by the chapter. The 
abbeſs is ſpiritual and temporal lady of the city, and of 
its diſtrict; and had formerly the right of coinage. There 
are 17 — within the diſtrict of this city. The 
' town enjoys large privileges, and a great quantity of fine 
linen is made here, equal to that of Cambray. 

About five miles to the ſouth of this city ſtands the 
village of Senef, famous for a battle fought near it in 
1674, between the Dutch under the prince of Orange, 
and the French commanded by the prince of Conde. 
They fought with great fury on both tides, eight hours 
during day-light, and two by moon-light ; but the moon 
ſetting obliged them to give over. The French pretended 
they had carried the day, becauſe they took more pri- 
ſoners than the Dutch; but the latter remained maſters 
of the field of battle. There were above 14, o men 
killed on both ſides; but the French loſt more men than 
— and had a great many officers of diſtinction 

In the Brabant quarter of Antwerp are, 

Antwerp, which gives name to the marquifate of the 
Holy Roman empire, or of Antwerp. This city is ſituated 
on the Scheld, 25 miles north of Bruſſels. It is the third 
in rank in Brabant, extenſive, elegantly built, contains 
aꝛco wide ſtreets, and 22 capacious ſquares. "The houſes 
are lofty, built of free-ſtone, and have courts before, and 
gardens behind them. At one end of a noble ftreet, 
called Mere-ſtreet, there is a brazen crucifix, 33 feet in 
height. The cathedral, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
and the ſtadthouſe, are very ificent firuQtures. 


— 2 


The exchange for merchants is the that was built in 
Europe, and from which Sir Thomas Greſham tock his 
model of that at London, as did alſo thoſe at Amfterdam. 
It has four ſpacious gates, oppoſite one another, which 
are always open ; the walks on each fide are ſup- 
ported by 43 pillars of blue marble, all engraved, but 
not two of them alike. The of this exchange is 
180 feet, and the breadth 140. Underneath are vaults 
and magazines for merchants goods; and above, an 
| academy for painting, fculpture, architecture, and ma- 
|| thematics. This exchange coft the city in building 
300, oo crowns ; and, indeed, this city was once the 
emporium for trade on this ſide of Europe, being fituated 
on —— of the river Scheld, where ſhips of the 
* burthens came up to her quays, as upon the river 
| — London. But 2 Pro- 
| vinces were declared a free ſtate, and the navigation of 
| the Scheld was yielded to them by Spain, they built a 
fort called Lillo, ſeven miles below this city, on the 
narroweſt part of the river, to hinder all ſhipping from 
coming up, except what paid cuftom to them : and as 
Fluſhing, in Zealand, is at the mouth of the river 
Scheld, they took effectual care to make the navigation 
that way impracticable: ſo that trade took wing from 
Antwerp to Amſterdam, a town formerly not con- 


| thend, particularly the cathedr:l and jefuit's church, are 
doerned with paintings, by Sir Peter Paul Rubens, who 
was 2 native of this city ; and by Quintin Maſſeys, who 
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is ſaid to have been a blackſmith, but that having fallen || In the year 1545, the emperor Charles V. 
in love with 2 painter's daughter, and been told by her || and lordſhip to his filter Mary queen of gary 
father when he aſked her of him in marriage, that he || enjoy it during her life. In 1648, after the concluſion 
would have none but a painter for his ſon-in-law, he || of tae 2 Munſter, Philip IV. king of Spain 
went to Italy to ſtudy painting, and, in a few years, re- gave it to the princeſs Amelia of Solms, the widow of 
turned ſo eminent in his. new profeſſion, that he found || prince Frederic Henry of Naſſau; by which means this 
no difficulty in obtaining the father's conſent. He is in- || lordſhip came to the houſe of Qrange. King William 
terred at the entry of the cathedral, where his effigy is III. dying without iſſue, the lordſhip of Turnhout was 
t up, with an inſcription ſignifying, that conjugal adjudged by a decree of the ſovereign feodal court of Bra». 
— made an Apelles of a blackſmith. The before- bant, iſſued the 26th of May 1708, to the king- of 
mentioned church is extremely magnificent, and the || Pruffia, agreeable to princeſs Amelia's lat will; but on 
chapel of the Virgin, joining to it, ſtill more fo. || condition that the king ſhould pay 100,000 florins to 
Among the cloifters the moſt remarkable are, the noble || John William Friſo prince of Orange, the father of -the 
and rich abbey of St. Michael, on the banks of the || preſent prince of Orange. a 
Scheld, the apartments of which are truly royal, and in 1 
which all ſovereign princes that paſs this way actually ME CHL IX. 
lodge; and the Engliſh nunnery, of the order of St. || 
Tereſa, the nuns of which never wear linen, nor eat THIS lordſhip is no more than ei 
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eight miles in 6 
fleſh, and lie upon ftraw : the grates of the convent are || and about five in breadth. It contains a few trifling vi 
ſo diſmal, that it looks like a priſon. As to the fortifi- "ages, and, | 
cations of the city, it is environed with a fine wall, echlin, the capital, fituated on the Demer, 15 

- planted with rows of trees on each fide, with walks be- || from Antwerp. The archbiſhop takes the ti pri- 
tween, broad enough for two coaches to go a- breaſt, mate of the Netherlands, and abbot of Afligem, one 
being alſo defended by a very ſtrong, large, regular ci- || half of the revenues of the abbey being appropriated to 
tadel, in form of a pentagon, erected by the duke of || his fee. His ſuffragans are the biſhops of Antwerp, 
Alva in 1568, which commands the town and the || Ghent, Ipres, Bruges, and Ruremonde; and, within 
neighbouring country. The magiftracy of this city is || his archiepiſcopal juriſdiftion, are 17: cities, and 455 vil- 
choſen only out of the ſeven patrician families, and con- || lages. The cathedral is a large and magnificent ſtrut 
fiſts of two burgomaſters, and 18 echevins, beſides infe- || ture. The clock upon the four ſides of the towep or 
rior magiſtrates. Among the privileges granted to it by || ſtceple is 144 feet in circumference, each ſigure being 
its princes, there is one by which every perſon born in it || above a yard long; and yet fo high is the ſteeple, that, 
is a citizen, though both his father and mother were fo- || from the marker-place, it 4 an ordi clock. 
reigners. When the duke of Alencon, brother to the 
French king Henry III. whom the ſtates-general had 

inted governor of the Netherlands, made an attempt, 
in 1582, to ſurprize this city, the citizens defended 
themſelves ſo bravely, that they drove the French out of || was an Iriſhman, and biſhop of Dublin, is patron :of 
the town, killed 1500 of them, of which 300 were no- | 
blemen, and took 2co0, with the loſs of only 80 men: 
the duke having, by this ſtep, loſt the confidence of the || ney 
fates, retired to France, where he ſoon died of grief. || from Rome. This — 
The fiege which this city held out in 1585 againlt the || vincial court, and al 
duke of Parma, nor of the Netherlands, is one of || council, to which appeals lie from moſt of the courta of 
the moſt — — The ſiege laſted a twelve || juſtice in the Auſtrian Netherlands; but from it lies no 

; month; and he never could have ſucceeded, had it not || appeal, except in the cauſes of the knights of the Golden 

| dge he laid over the Scheld to Fleece, to the ſovereign of the order. The City-is pretty 
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j cathedral mentioned above are 33 bells, and two chimes, 
1 a clock with a diameter of 30 feet, and a croſs at top, 
. | which is 15 feet in height. 
Lier, on the conflux of the Greater and Leſſer Nethe, 
10 miles from Antwerp, is a ſmall town, but ſtrong both 
art and nature. A paved road leads from hence to 
Here is a ſpacious market-place, where once | 
St. John's day to St. Martin's, they 
a famous market for black cattle. They brew an 
ent ſort of white beer, called Caveſſe, which is 
much eſteemed all over the Netherlands: they alſo 
lace, which is reckoned equal to that of Mechlia. || 
The chief church, which is a collegiate one, is a fine || 
building, adorned with an harmonious chime of bells. || ti 
There are ſeveral convents and nunneries here; among || pacious fut r r IT 
the latter, is that of Engliſh bare - ſooted Carmelite nuns. [| Roleduc, or Rodeleduc, is a ſmall town defended by 
The Carthuſians have a monaſtery, the largeſt in the || a caftle, and capital of a diffrict. | 
Netherlands: the circumference of the walls that incloſe || At about a mile's diſtance from the city of Roleduc, 


punch the (ances rg Roledue, of the order of St. 

| So; > ople of t 
country. abbot is temporal lor villages of 
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and the cloifters leading to the cells are paved. | „ 

Turnhout is a ſmall city wich the title of a lordſhip : it rn 

was built by Henry IV. duke of Brabant, about the | TI 
1212, and is 21 miles diftant from Antwerp to the the north, by 
There is here a collegiate church dedicated to St. P call and by 
the chapter of which i compoſed of a dean and 12 and ex- 
| is pure, the 


f 


populous. The ſtates confiſt of the el 
_ and the religion is Roman Catholic; Three 
lan are f in this duchy, via. Ger- 

man, French, and Walloon. It lies in the center of 
the foreſt of Arden, and contains the following places: 
Luxemburg, the: capital of the province, 23 miles | 
from Triers to the ſouth-weſt. It is divided into Upper 
or Old Town, and Lower or New Town. The former | 
is ſurrounded by rocks; the latter contains two ſuburbs. 
Here is a ftrong caſtle and regulat fortifications. 

The city is governed by a richter, or judge, and ſe- 
ven echevins, or aldermen, judge both in civil and 
criminal matters. The richter is choſen every year, on 
the eve of St. Andrew's feſtival ; that office is held alter- 
nately by a citizen, and by one of the aldermen. 

The chief church here is that of St. Nicholas, a pa- 
rochial one, but not very conſiderable ; ſo that when 
thert is any public act of devotiors to be performed, it is 
always- done either in the church which formerly be- 
longed to the Jeſuits, or in that of the recollects. There 
are three other pariſhes in this city; one of which belongs 
to the abbey * of Munſter, of the Benedictine order, 
fouhded by Conrade I. count of Luxemburg, in the 
year 1083. Beſides which there are here three eonvents 
of men, and as many of maidens. | 

Arlon was ſo named from an altar ſacred to the moon, 
which the antient mbabitants worſhi as a deity. It 
lies on an eminence; 12 miles from Luxemburg to the 
florth-weſt, and was formerly a confiderable place well 
peopled and fortified, but hath fince ſuffered by the wars 
and been diſmantled. | 3 

is ſituated in the county of Chiny, near the 
foreſt of Ardenne, 28 miles diſtant from Luxemburg 
to the north-weſt, and 31 from Limburg almoſt to the 
fouth. It is ſo well peopled, has ſuch a good trade, and 
is ſo well built, that the people of that eountry call it 
Paris in Ardenne; though it is confiderably decayed 
from whit it once was. There are in this city two con- 
vents of men; and one of maidens. It is the ſeat of a 
provoſtſhip; containing 145 villages or hamlets within 
its diſtrict. - In this city, or in its neighbourhood, was 
born John Beck, a man of mean extraction, who, from 
being a meſſenger, raiſed himſelf, by his merit and cou- 
rage, to the poſt of quarter-maſter-general of his Ca- 


tholic majeſty's armies, and was made governor and cap- | 


tain-general of the duchy of Luxemburg: he was killed ff 

at the battle of Lens, in the year 1648. : 
Marche, -or Marche-en-Famene, is a ſmall city, fitu- 

ated on the little river Marſette, on the borders of the 


——ﬀ 


Chiny 


villages; but is itſelf a poor place at t. 
Verton is a ſmall, well-fortified town; 
gives name to a diſtrict; Epternach on the Sour is 12 


is famous for its Mofelle wine; _ I > gs 
dial ; 


and Noche, or Roche-er-Ardenne, ſituated 
reſt; is 12 miles diſtant from Marche to the eaſt, and 38 
from to the north. It is one of the ſtrongeſt 
and deft; fortified- towns in the whole province, bei 
furrounded with fireng bulwarks, and broad ditches full | 
of water, that comes from the river Ourte, which runs | 
acroſs this city ; it is alſo defended by a caftle- built on | 
wont Wee of Le Pont D'Oye ave the fallowing | 
In che marquifate of Le Pont are 

places; R a ſmall fortified town with a caſtle, | 
furrounded by and fituated 66 miles north- 

L 
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„ nobles and | 


of a ſeigniory ; and St. Hubert, the ſeat of a rich 

The Auſtrian part of the duchy of 'Gelders contains 
only the little cities of Elmpt and Swalm, with their 
villages and ſeigniories, and the ſtrong town of 


Rwremond, at the conflux of the Roer with the 


Maes, ſtands 25 miles from Maeſtricht. It is the largeſt 
town in Gelders, and ſubject to the archbiſhop of 
Mechlin. A tall is levied here, and in the town are 
many convents, and a chartet-houſe. 


FLANDER S. 


| FLANDERS, properly fo called; is bounded of 


the eaft by Brabant, on the north by the Ocean, on the 
| weſt by Artois, and on the fouth by Hennegau and Ar- 
tois. It is 75 miles long, 55 broad, has a air, and 
perhaps the moſt fruitful foil in Europe. The popula- 
tion is ſuch that it looks like one continued city. The 
principal rivers are the Scheld, Lys; Scharp, and Den- 
der. The ſtates conſiſt of the nobles, clergy, and com- 
mons. The firſt claſs conſiſts of certain families, who 
have hereditary offices, or baronies ; the ſecond includes 
the biſhops and abbots ; and the third is formed of the 


deputies of cities and diſtricts, the burgomaſters, and 
penſioners. Moſt of the Flanderkins are fat, clumſy, 
and dull, but induſtrious, honeſt, and great lovers of 


liberty. The women are fair and virtuous, but not re- 


markable for wit, or the affectation of it. Both ſexes, 


however, are fond of public diverſions, and every city, 
town, or village, almoſt, has a kermiſſe, or fair, in 
which public fhews are exhibited. The manufatares 
conſiſt of i 


Silk Cotton 
| hor | pots 
ape Camblets 
| Lace Linen. 


— 


This country had counts of its own, from the qth 
century to 1369, when it went, by marriage, to the 


dukes of Burgundy ; and afterwards - from them, by a 


ſubſequent marriage, to the houſe of Auſtria. France 


 ſerzed ſome of the ſouthern parts in 1667, and the ſtates- 


general, in 1715, obtained ſome part of the northern 


diſtricts. The arms of this country -are, 4 Lion, Sable, 


of Flanders which belong to the Dutch, and ſhall re-' 
ſerve ſuch as appertain to France for the enſuing chap- 
| ter, we have only here to inveſtigate thoſe which o- 
| the ſovereignty of the houſe of Auftria. 7 5 


25 id, Or. As we have already deſcribed thoſe parts 


Ghent, the capital of Flanders, is ſeven miles in cir- 


| cumferenee within the walls, though not above half that 
| ſpace is built u 
4 ſels, and 33eaft from Oſtend. This city is'watered by 
the rivers Scheld, Lys, Lieve, and Moere; and theſe, 


It is 28 miles north-weſt of Bruf-- 


together with their branches and canals cut from them, 
divide the whole into 26 iſlands, which have a commu- 


| nication with each other by means of 26 large, and 72 


miles from? Treves ; Grave Macheren, on the Mofelle, |. 


ſmall bridges. Ghent is 


yy art 
and nature: it is at once ſecu 


and commanded by an 


iſhip, containing 13 cities, with a t number of || water. It was once fo opulent, powerful, and populous, 


ful proſpect over the whole, as well as part of the adja- 
cent country. Here are many churches, hoſpitals, mo- 
naſterĩes, and market- places. Fhe market- place, called 
| the Friday's market, is very large, and adorned with a' 
' ſtatue of the em 


Durbicy on the Ouſt is ituated i in the centre of the town, there is a'moſt delight- 


I 


„ the capital of a county, bur || 


The ftadthouſe is a noble ſtructure; and the 

s very ſuperd, has, beneath it, a fine or- 
ſubterraneous church. Here are 50 companies of tradeſ- 
men, and 4 — of cloths, ſtuſfs, 


peror Charles V. in his Imperial robes. 


EUROPE.] 


in 1554, and finiſhed in 1561, and which leads to Sas- 
Van-Ghent, and from thence to the fea. | 

The inhabitants: of this city are exceedingly fond of 
chimes, or carillons, (as are indeed the people of the 
Low Countries in general.) Of theſe carillons, the 
ingenious Dr. Burney gives us the following deſcription, 
in the account of his travels : 

I determined to inform myſelf, in a particular man- 
ner, concerning the carillon ſcience. For this purpoſe, 
I mounted the town belfrey, from whence I had a full 
view not only of the city of Ghent, which is reckoned 
one of the largeſt in Europe, but could examine the 
mechaniſm of the chimes, as far as they are played by 
clock-work, and likewiſe ſee the carilloneur perform 
with a kind of keys communicating with bells, as thoſe 
of the harpfichord do with ftrings and pipes. 

<< T ſoon found that the chimes in theſe countries had 
a greater number of bells than thoſe of the largeſt peal 
in England; but, when I mounted the belfrey, I was 
aſtoniſhed at the great quantity of bells I faw ; in ſhort, 
there is a complete ſeries or ſcale of ſtones and ſemi- 
ſtones, like thoſe on the harpſichord and organ. The 
carilloneur was literally at work, and hard work indeed it 
muſt be: he was in his ſhirt with the collar unbuttoned, 
and in a violent ſweat. There are pedals communicat- 
ing with the great bells, upon which, with his feet, he 
played the baſe to ſeveral ſprightly and rather difficult 
airs, performed with the two hands upon the upper ſpe- 
cies of keys. Theſe keys are projecting ſticks, wide 

aſunder to be ftruck with violence and velocity 
by either of the two hands edgeways, without the danger 
of hitting the neighbouring keys. The player has a 
thick leather covering for the little finger of each hand, 
otherwiſe it would be impoſſible for him to ſupport the 
pain which the violence of the ſtroke neceſſary to be 
wen to each key, in order to its being diſtinctly heard 

ut a large town, requires. 
; Tha — we fold to be originally of Aloft, in 
this country, and are ftill here, and in Holland, in their 

perfection. It is certainly a Gothic invention, 


and 


h 
the Engl nor the Italians have imitated or encou- 


raged. The carilloneur, at my requeſt, 4 47 ſeveral | 


pieces dexterouſly, in three parts, the firſt and ſe- 
cond — — 


with the two hands on the upper ſet of keys, 


and the baſe with the feet on the pedals. 

& The carilloneur plays four times a week, viz. Sun- 
day, Monday, Wedneſday, and Friday, from half an 
hour paſt eleven till twelve o'clock. It is conſtant em- 
ployment for a watch or clock-maker to attend the works 
of the common chimes ; here he has an apartment under 
the belfrey, and it is by him that the carilloneur is paid. 
This place and Antwerp are, according to the inhabi- 
tants, the moſt celebrated cities in the Netherlands, and 
ry, rye for carillons and chimes. 

6e convenience of this kind of muſic is, 


that it entertains the inhabitants of a whole town, with- 


out giving them the trouble of going to any particular 
ſpot to hear it; but the want of ſomething to ftop the 
vibration of each bell, at the pleaſure of the player, like 
the valves of an and the red cloth in the jacks of 
a Er. is an intolerable defect to a cultivated 
ear: for b notes of one paſſage perpetually runni 
r tam ox» fy aers Fenages. 
confuſed, as to occaſion a very di le j - As 
to the clock-work chimes, or thoſe worked by a barrel, 
nothing, to my thinking, can be more tireſome ; for, 
night and day, to hear the ſame tune played every hour, 
during fix months, in ſuch a ſtiff and unalterable man- 
ner, requires that kind of patience, which nothing but 
a total abſence of taſte can produce.” 

Aloft is fituated on the river Dender, between Bruſ- 
ſels and Ghent, 15 miles diftant from the former to the 
_—— and a little more from 


a barbarous taſte, which neither the French, | 


4 


[ city 
| judiſdition of the archbiſhop of Mechlin ; it 


* FP LAND E 


| manded by the duke of Marl 


and was diſmantled by the French in 1744. 


| 7 prince of Parma, 


is dedicated to St. Martin, and 


convents, and is equally under the government 


R 
The city of 


ſpiritual matters, 


one parochial church, which is alſo a collegiate 


whole country. Its chapter is compaſed of a 
dean, who is alſo rector or curate of the pariſh, and 12 


canons. Here are ſeveral convents of friers and nuns, 
and a college where they teach polite literature. The 


reateſt curioſity is the tomb of Thi or Theory 
Lewin, who dnaght the we of minted thier Bard 


Germany: it ſtands in the church of the convent of the- 


Gulilelmite monks. He was an intimate friend of Eraſ- 
— ——— epitaph, which is engraved” on his 
t . | 
At the diſtance of a mile and an half from Aloſt, ftands- 
he evvey, exited „„ inn 
order. 

The provoſtſhip of Tuſſchenbeke is about four miles 
diftant from the fame city; it is a commonalty of nuns. 
of the order of the Præmonſtratenſes, founded in the 
year 1138, by Ive, count of Aloft. Beſides which there: 
is the abbey of Aſſlingem, three miles diſtant from that: 


city. 

Oudenarde, or Audenarde, à little town, interſected 
and furrounded by the Schelde, is 15 miles fouth of 
Ghent, and 28 weſt of Bruſſels. The fine tapeſtries 
wove in it have rendered it famous. It contains 

of the: 
Panule family, and of its own magiſtrates. This town, 
however, will always be memorable in hiſtory for the. 
celebrated battle fought near it between the allies, com- 

borough and prince Eugene, 

and the French, commanded by the duke of Burgundy 
and the duke of Vendome, in which the former ob- 
tained a compleat victory. The caſtle ward of this town. 
is very conſiderable, containing ſeveral manors, and up- 
wards of 20 villages, of which Vetcht is one, whoſe 
* is ey marſhal of Flanders. | 
t. Nicholas, the capital of the county of Waes, is 
„„ 2 ö 

Ruplemonde, at the conflux of the Ruple with the 
Scheld, is famous for having given birth to Gerhart 


Courtray is a ſmall city, fituated on the Lys, whicts 
divides it into two parts. It is 22 miles from Bruges, 
The ma- 
nufactures are of woollen cloths and table- linen. Here 


are ſome religious houſes, hoſpitals, &c. and the caſtie 


ward is large, fruitful, and divided into five quarters, 
viz. Haerlebecke, Menin, Deynſe, Thielt, and the 
verge of the 13 pariſhes. Thielt has a linen manufac- 
tory, and Menin was a batrier town ceded to the Dutch 


in 1715, but in 1744 the French ſeized and diſmantled 


it. | 

Bornhem ſtands between Dendermonde and Rupel- 
monde. It was erected into an earldom about the year 
1680, in favour of the houſe of Coloma. There is here 
an antient priory of Benedictine monks, and a convent 
of Engliſh Dominican friars. The latter was founded 
in 1670 by the reverend father Thomas Howard, duke 
of Norfolk, who was of that ſame order, and was-after- 


| wards created a cardinal. 


Dendramends, & calies Gow ines ftnation: cn the 


mouth of the river Dender, and from monde, which, in 


the Flemiſh lan ſignifies mouth. It is ſeven miles 


| diftant from Aloſt to the north. The city is ſtrong both 


by art and by nature; on the conflux of the Dender and 
the Scheld ſtands a. little fort, built about the 


fruitful, and con- 


tribute, at the ſame time, to the of the city, 


ial which is very well fortified ; for by means of fluices, all 


ng country can be 
has four gates, 26 bridges, 16 
and the others of timber, and 


_W” * W * hd 
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one of which is, that their creditors cannot force them || hunting, or to tefrefhi themſelves ; and they keep their 
to make any payment on Sundays, Mondays, nor Tueſ- || own coaches. My gy | 3M 
days. porn Of the many nunneries here are two Engliſh; one 
There are here but two parochial churches, one of || Auguſtines, who are all Englith ladies of quality, whote 
which, dedicated to our lady, is alſo a collegiate one, ſuperior, in 1724, was lady Lucy Herbert, fifter to the 
whoſe chapter conſiſts of 1a prebendaries, a dean, a ſcho- duke of Powis, a lady of great affability and politeneis 
laſter, and a chanter, all which benefices are in the gift || to the Engliſh, of what profeſſion foever they might be. 
of the ſovereign, as lord of Dendermonde. There are || The nuns entertain ftrangers at the grate with ſweet- 
alſo three abbies of maidens, and. ſeveral other religious || meats and wine. The other Englith nunnery, called 
houſes, with an hoſpital.  - the Pelicans, is of a ſtricter order, and coarſer dreſs. 
Dendermonde, and its territory, were formerly allo- There are few cities where the poor and orphans are 
dial lands, held immediately of the emperor, and to ſo well taken care of as in this ; for here are ſeveral hoſ- 
which the earls of Flanders had no manner of right, || pitals, and other houſes, for their maintenance; amon 
the country > ſubject to its own lords. It came to || which there is one called the ſchool of the Bovgaards, 
the earls of ders in 1264, when Robert of Bethune || (i. e. of the Orchards) founded in the year 1411, in 
inherited it from his mother Matilda, lady of Bethune || which 130 orphan boys are educated, and brought up 
and Dendermonde. The whole territory, which contains either to learning, or to ſome trade, according to their 
- ſixteen fine villages, beſides the city, is now governed by || genius or inclination. They are dreſſed in cloth coats, 
an high bailiff. | | half of which is brown, and the other half red; and 
In the year 1607, a countryman found a treaſure be- 2 flat caps. This ſchool has produced ſeveral 
tween Dendermonde and Aloft, near the village of Meſ- |} biſhops, abbots, and other learned clergymen, who 
= Digging one morning in his garden, his ſpade || have taken a pride in ſhewing their gratitude, by ſending 
it againſt a little pot, high, but narrow, in which he their pictures to adorn that ſchool. | 
found 1600 gold pieces, all very old and black, and each || The ſtreets here are large and ftrait, and there are ſe- 
of them about the vaiue of a guinea. They were an- || veral fine ſquares, one of which is called the Friday's 
tient medals, amongſt which there were ſome of Anto- || Market-place, where ſix great ſtreets begin that lead in a 
ninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, and Lucius Verus, which || ſtrait line to the fix principal gates of the city. At one 
he ſold to the curious; and amongſt others, to the arch- || end of this ſquare ſtands a fine ſteeple, 533 fteps high, 
due Albert, who bought a great many of them, to en- || with a curious chime of bells. The ſquare is adorned 
rich his cabinet. 9 1 with ſeveral rows of trees, which afford pleaſant walks 
Bruges, 24 miles from Ghent, and 46 from Antwerp, to the inhabitants. The ſquare called the Burg, from 
takes its appellation from a chapel, which antiently ſtood || the caſtle of that name, is ſurrounded with many fine 
here near a bridge. Here are ſeveral fine canals; one of || buildings. Several courts of juſtice are here held, as 
them flows to Oftend, Newport, Fumes, and Dimkerd, || that of the magiſtrates for the city, that of the liberty of 
and boats paſs thither in a day. Another leads to Damme, |} Bruges, that of the provoſtſhip and chapter, and the 
a third to Ghent, and a fourth to Sluyo; the waters |} feodal court. The manufactures are woollen and cotton 
however of theſe canals are ſtagnant, but may be always || ſtuifs, filk, tapeſtries, linen and lace. In Januar 1430 
put in motion by the ſluĩces of the city; yet they are not fit |} Philip the Good inſtituted the order of the Golden 
to drink, or to be uſed for culinary purpoſes. The only || Fleece. | 
waters here proper. for domeſtic uſes are ſuch as are Upres on the Iperlee is a barrier town, and the capi- 
brought by pipes from the Lys and Scheld, for which tal of a caſtleward to which it gives name. It is fituated 
every houſe pays a proportionate tax. Bruges was an- || ina fruitful country, handſomely built, and the ſee of a 
tiently an opulent and important city, and hath ſtill the biſhop ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Mechlin. The 
remains of ſeventeen palaces, where formerly ſo many || convents, churches, and hoſpitals are numerous, and 
conſuls from different nations reſided, each of which || the manufaQtures are of filk and wool. 
had diſtin houſes magnificently built with warehouſes, [|| Wameton is a ftrong little barrier town, belonging to 
for the merchandizes they exported or imported. The || tbe prince of Orange. | 
citizens were ſo powerful, indeed, that they impriſoned || Furnes is a ſtrong barrier town, which has a commu- 
their ſovereign the archduke Maximilian. This city, || nication, by canals, with Bruges, Newport, Dunkirk, 
however, hath been for many upon the decline, || &c. 
yet ſeveral rich merchants {till reſide here, who meet Dixmuyde on the Iperlee is a well-fortified town in 
daily in the great market-place, which ſerves them in the liberty of Bruges, has a free annual fair for horſes, 
lieu of an exchange. It is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan || merchandize, and butter; and four miles from hence is 
to the archbiſhop of Mechlin; and the dioceſe contains || the ſtrong fortreſs of Knoque. 
fix cities, viz. Bruges, Sluys, Oſtend, Damme, Mid-] Newport, a ſtrong ſeaport town on the Iperlee, is one 
dleburg, and Oudeuberch, and 133 boroughs, villages, || mile from the ſea, and nine from Oftend. Its harbour is 
and hamlets. The cathedral was erected in 865, is || tolerably good, and its ſtrength conſiſts in its ſluices, by 
a fine Gothic building. The church, dedicated to the || which all the country round may be laid under water. 
Virgin Mary, is an elegant ſtructure, and has a ſteeple || It contains ſeveral convents and monaſteries, particularly 
of | Ye height, that it is ſeen at ſea off Oftend. It || one of Engliſh Carthufian friars. In the neighbour- 
contains two remarkable monuments of gilt copper, the || hood a famous battle was fought .in 1600, between the 
one of Charles the Hardy, duke of Burgundy, and the || army of the ſtates-general and the Spaniards, in which 
other of Mary his daughter; and among the numerous || the latter were defeated. The chief buſineſs of the in- 
curioſities in the treaſury of this church, are the rich || habitants is rope-making, net-making, and _ 
veſtments of Thomas of Becket, archbi of Canter- || Oſtend, or Ooftende, is a ſeaport town in the liberty 
and other || of Bruges. It is well fortified, and fituated in a marſhy 
ſoil, by the canals through which ſhips of confiderable 
burden may approach the city. Many ftrong forts ſur- 
| round the city, and the harbour is of that nature, that 
it can never be entirely blocked up. This city held out 
the Dominicans convent is a very curious pulpit ; the || againſt the Spaniards. from July 5, 1601, to ber 
top is cut in the manner of || 22, 1604, during which time they loſt 80,000 men, and 
| is in the city 50,000 periſhed, and 300,000 cannon balls, 
of 3olb. wt. each, were fired againit it. The greateſt 
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monument to the memory || inconvenience. to this town is not having freſh. water, 
Dover. But the moſt noble || that neceſſary article being brought in boats from 
monaſtery in the city is the Dunes, of the order of St. | | | 

as large as thoſe ournay, 11 miles ſouth-eaſt from L*Iſle, is a biſhop's 
— , the ab- || ſea. It is defended by a ſtrong caſtle, is a large trading 

and thoſe of the || place, and famous for ſeveral manufactorics, particularly 

keep a ſump- || for admirable ſtockings. The cathedral church, and 

is in ; and have |! the abbey of St. Martin, are very magnificent ſtructures. 

the abbey, where they go a l Tournay was taken by the allies in 1709, but ceded to 


* 


EUROPE.] 
the Houſe of Auftria by the treaty of Utrecht, though 
the Dutch put in a garriſon as being one of the barrier 
towns, but in 1745 the French demoliſhed the fortifi- 
cations. | | | 

AUSTRIAN HAINAULT, or HENNEGAU. 


THIS country has Flanders to the north, Cham 
and Picardy to the ſouth, Brabant to the eaſt, and Na- 
mur and Liege to the weſt. It is 48 miles long, 45 


broad, fruitful in paſturage and corn, breeds abundance | 


of black cattle and. ſheep, is well watered with- many 
rivers and lakes, and abounds with timber, coals, iron, 
lead, marble, flate, &c. In ſpirituals it is ſubje& to 
the archbi of Cambray, and the biſhops 
and Arſas. The ſtates conſiſt of the clergy, nobility, 
and commons. The arms are four Lions in a Field, 
Or. The principal places are; „ 
Mons, the capital of Hainault, is 27 miles ſouth of 
Bruſſels, ſtands on the river T rouille, and is large and well 
fortihed, The public — _ _— w build- 
ings in general handſome, an ſpacious. 
This place has ſome trade, in woollen ſtuffs, 
of which here are manufactories. Polite literature is 
taught in two colleges, beſides which here are ſeveral 
convents and nunneries, and an abbey. St. Waudrau, 
ſiſter to the celebrated St. Aldegonide; founded a chapter 
of cannoneſſes here. They are 13 in number, muſt 
prove their nobility by 16 deſcents, and are in the nomi- 
nation of the ſovereign. In the morning they muſt at- 
tend divine ſervice in their canonicals, but during the 


reſt of the day they are allowed to dreſs as they pleaſe, | 


and to fing, dance, or amuſe themſelves as they think 


*" Malploguet is a village about eight miles from this 
city, where in 1709 the French army commanded by the 


marſhals Villars and Boufers, were attacked in their | 


triple intrenchments, and entirely defeated with great 
laughter. 


It ſtands in a fruitful foil, is well fortified, has ſeveral 
a 2 within its juriſdiction, and beſtows on the houſe 
of Croi the title of earl. 

Ath or Aeth, on the Dender, 14 miles from Mons, 
is a ſmall but ſtrong and handſome-town. It has a large 


caftleward diſtrit, and a flouriſhing manufactory of | 


linen. 


Leuſe, a ſmall town, contains a collegiate church and 


chapter, conſiſting of a dean and 20 canons, all the be- | 


nefices being in the gift of the duke of Aremberg. 
Soignies, a ſmall city, ſituated on the river 8 


is nine miles diſtant from Mons to the north-eaft. — | 


this city is the little wood called the Wood of Soignies, 
which muſt not be miſtaken for the wood of 8 
which is much lar 
ſels and Hall. 
of Benedictine monks, built by St. Vincent, in 
dependencies, in the : and five years after, St. 
— archbiſhop — _ and duke of Lorrain, 
cauſed it to be rebuilt, ſurrounded with walls, and 
into a ſecular chapter, compoſed at preſent 
of a provoſt, a dean, a treaſurer, and 30 canons: they 
are ſpiritual and temporal lords of the city, and appoint 
the bailiff of it. There are alſo in this city a convent, 


a nunnery, an hoſpital, and an houſe of the fathers of | 
the oratory, eſtabliſhed in 1629, and in which they be- | 


on the river Haine, | 


gan to teach polite literature in 1709. 
St. Ghiſlain, or St. Guiſlain, 

about five miles below Mons to the weſt, eight from 
Cande to the eaſt, 13 from Maubeuge to the north, and 
as many from Ath to the ſouth; it is 

its ſituation on the banks of the river, and by the 
that ſurround it. The king of Spain cauſed ſeveral for- 
tifications to be raiſed about it. The French, having 
made themſelves maſters of it in 1678, reſtored it to the 
Spaniards, by the of Nimeguen, on-condition that 
it ſhould be diſmantled ; and its fortifications were demo- 
liſhed according 


latter end of the year 1708, the 


Loeux is a ſmall neat town, eight miles from Mons. | 


„ and ſtands in Brabant, near Bruſ- | 
here was formerly at Soignies a mo- 


„ — — - 


FLANDERS. 


Mn * - 


naſtery article of the 
the year 650. But the Huns deſtroyed it, with all its 


| to the borders of the 


by || 


| church now ſtands, and over- 

ly. The French ſeized it again, after | 

the death of Charles II. king of Spain; and towards the | 
governor of Ath, on | 

the part of the allies, took it with a detachment from | 


31m 

September the 1oth, 1709, the allies took it again, ſince 

2 1 of Auſtria has continued in poſ- 
on of it. | 


| This city is famous for an abbey of Benedictine 


| monks, founded here in the year 651, by St. Guiſlain, 


a native of Greece, who is ſaid to have been a biſhop. 
The emperor Charles the Great enlarged the revenue of 
this abbey, and cauſed a magnificent church to be built 
there : he gave at the ſame time the ſpiritual and tempo- 
ral lordſhip of the city to the abbot, who is alſo ſtyled 
primate of Hainaul. They keep always, in this abbey, - 
a bear, and an eagle, becauſe, they ſay, God made uſe 
of theſe animals, to ſhew to St. Ghiſlain Where he would 
have him build his This is, perhaps, the 


ſtands in a beautiful plain, on the little river 
Dender, near the borders of Flanders, 17 miles diſtant 


from to the north, and 21 from Fruſſels to the 


ſouth-weſt. There is in this city but one pariſh, an 
hoſpital, a convent of Dominican friers, and a nunnery. 
This is a fortified town, famous for its manufactory of 


linen. Wow. " 
about nine miles diſtant from 


Liege || reaſon why this city was ſome time called Urſidone. 


Chievres is a ſmall city 
Mons towards the north-weſt, and four from Ath to the 
ſouth. As this is an * place, it has ſuffered very 
much during the wars. It is a lordſhip, which Antony, 
lord of Croi, bought of the duke of Orleans in 1440; 
and William of Croi, governor of the emperor Charles 
V. and his firſt counſellor, always went by the title of 
lord of Chievres. This lordſhip belongs now to the 
count of Egmont, and is a barony, | _ 
R _ — _ on the Senne, 838 from Bruſ- 
els, is famous an image of the Virgin Mary, en- 
ſhrined in gold, with a crown of the fre ap th ind. 
1 e of Our Saviour, in the other a 
role gilt. | 

BA ow the pox Heine, which bes. is 
ſpring in the neighbourhood. It is nine miles diftant 
from Mons to the eaſt, and 26 from Bruſſels to the 
ſouth. It is an antient and pleaſant city, built in a 
fruitful country, which abounds in all ſorts of game, 
and the air is very wholeſome; for which reaſon Mary, 
queen of Hungary, and governeſs of the Low Countries, 
having obtained this city, with its territories, from her 
brother the emperor Charles V. built; about the . 
1548, a noble caſtle on the river Haine, at about three 
miles diſtance from this city, and called it Marimont. 
The Flemiſh troops having burnt, in 1554, the caftle 
of Folembray in Picardy, which belonged to the French 


king H . that prince cauſed the caſtle of Mari- 
mont to. be alſo burnt, by way of repriſal; as alſo the 


city of Binch, where Mary had built a fine ſeat. The 
city has been rebuilt ſince, as qvell as the caſtle of Mari- 
mont, which is now the hunting-ſeat of the governor 
of the Netherlands. The French became maſters of 
Binch in 1668, it being yielded to them by the ſecond 
2 treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle ; after which 
they repaired it, and added ſome new fortifications: but 
it was ruined again-in the late wars, and the fortifications 
demoliſhed. Fes ws es os Spaniards by the 
peace of Ni n, fince which time it has continued 
in the n of the houſe of Auſtria. This is the 
capital of a provoſtſhip, which extends along the Scheld 
I of Namur, and contains 
51 or v ut no cities. | 
At a mile and an half diſtance from this city ſtands 
the of Bonne Eſperance, or Good Hope; it is 
inhabited by monks of the order of the Præmonſtra- 
tenſes ; and in this neighbourhood there is alſo an abbey 
— nuns, called the abbey de POlive, or, of the 
ive. 
Braine-le-Comte, ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from 
Braine-Laleu, and Wauter-Braine, two hs in 


| 


| Brabant, is ſituated on the paved road which was made 
in 1705, and is 12 miles di 


t from Mons to the north- 
| eaſt, and 16 from Bruſſels to the ſouth-weſt. There 
was formerly a fortreſs on the ſpot where the parochial 
againſt it a ſtrong tower, 
ſaid to have been built by Brennus, a famous general of 
the Senonenſes, in Julius Cæſar's time: the city is alſo 
thought to have its: name from him. This 


tower ſtood entire till the year 1677, when the duke 


dis garriſon; but nnen Villa-Hermoſa, governor of the Netherlands, —— 


* 
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near Braine with the Spaniſh army, hlew that 

tower up, leſt the French ſhould retire into it: ſo that 
27 remains of it now but the ruins. In 1652 the 
king of Spain gase this city to the houſe of Arembetrg, 
in exchange for the manor of Seven ; fo that the 
duke of Aremberg is now lord of this city, and of the 
caſtleward, which contains 11 villages.” | -. * 

; lien, or Enghien, ſtands in a valley, and is 14 
miles diftant from Mons to the north. This city, with 
its territory, or bailiwic, was formerly the firſt barony 
in the county of Hainault : it came to the houſe of 
Bourbon, with ſeyeril other lordſhips, 
Mary of Luxemburg, ebunteſs df St. Paul, and of 
Anguien. The titſe of count of 'Anguien did a ong 
time belong to 2 branch of the houſe of Bourbon, 
was at laft raifed to that of a duke, and annexed to the 
city of N -le-Rotrou, in the province of Perche in 
France. It was afterwards transferred to the barony of 
Iſſoudun in Berry. The eldeſt fon of the prince of 
Conde is now always ſtiled duke of Anguien. 

The title of peerdom of Hainault, which was | 
nnexed to the manor of Little Quevi, was transferred, 


t the 1670, to the city of Anguien, in favour 
of the duke of Aremberg and chot, with the conſent 
of the three eſtates of Hainault. 


* Braine-le-Chattau is a village, which in 1681 was 
raiſe# to a principality, under the name of Tour and 
Taxis; and Ligne is a conſiderable village, which gives 


ae # vill 


Pool, wat J Saxe, gained a victory over the 
| 2 ſtands the village of Steen- 


Nur or Steenkerken, famous for the battle fought here | 


uguſt 3, 1692, detween the army of the allies com- 
manded by king William, and by Maximilian Emanuel, 
elector Bavaria, governor of the Netherlands, and 
the French under the command of the duke of Luxem- 
burg. The French pretend they carried the day, though 


they loſt more men than the allies ; and, had it not 
deen for the prudence and bravery of the prince of Conti, 
have been entirely de- | 


the French army would probab 
feated, they be ba ear 
put at firſt into great diforder. 

| WW ikMU K 


NAMUR is ſurrounded on all fides by Brabant and 
Li except towards the weſt, where it is partly bounded 
by fiainault. It is 30 miles long, 28 broad, well wa- 
. tered, and fertile. The ſtates conſiſt of the clergy, 
nobles, and deputies of the town, but an appeal lies 
from the council of the province to the 
Mechlin. The arms are a Lion fable, in a field Or, 
with a dexter Feſſe drawn over the whole ſhield. The 
principal places are, 
| Namur, the capital, t 4 
Sambre, over which there is a bridge, is fituated 30 


y in the morning, and 


miles from Bruſſels. It is one of the ſtrongeſt towns in | 
zrope, "defended by a formidable caſtle, more than a 


— forts, and other important fortifications. It is 
the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Mech- 
in; .the dioceſe contains eight cities, 300 villages, and 
innumerable abbies, churches, religious hou &c. 


the cial councit and town 5 2 
K oh Baillage, is held We, from which 
an appeal lies to the grand council at Mechlin. 

alcourt is 22 lituated on the rivulet called 
.the Hevre. ; . | 


Chibltey it's nal but 1 
miles diſtant from. ur to . It ſtands on an 
bill, near he Unkur bf the Sambre and the fittle river 
Pieton. It was yielded to the French im 1668, by the 
treaty, of Aix-la Chapelle, and reſtored to the Spaniards 
by the peace of Nimeguen in 1678. In 1692 the French 
bambarded this place; and the next year they fat down 
| it with a —_— 
-rpy carrying on the ſiege, whi 
E * 6 — 4 ; > 
'of- Bavaria, not being ſtrong enough to attack them, 
; Sar the town by fuer e * de- 
fence by the marquis de Caſtillio, governot place, 
bel out againſt them 27 days open treaches, and 
4 


the marſhal of Luxem- 


. who h 


- 


* 


i on homourable terms, October 1. It was 
reftored to the Spaniards, by the treaty of Ryſwick, in 
1697, but-aftes-the death of king Charles II. the French 
ſeized it again, and kept it till the peace of Utrecht, 


| when they were obliged to evacuate it to the emperor. 
Le- place of very great importance, being ſituated 


near the borders of Hainault. 
In the neighbourhood of this city ſtands the abbey of 
Soleilmont, ing of nuns of the Ciſtercian order:? 


and thoſe who were taken were 
on the Scheld, where the 


founded in the 1088, by Philip, count of Namur. 


a - | Charlemont is 18 miles diftant from Charleroy to the 
means 


ſouth-eaſt. It ſtands on the top of a mountain, at the 
foot of which runs the river Maes. The ground on 
which it is built belonged formerly to the country of 
Liege ; but the biſhop granted it to the emperor Charles 
V. who built there a caſtle with a ſmall city, which he 
annexed to the earldom of Namur in 1555. 
Bouvines is a ſmall city on the left bank of the river 
over-againft Dinant, 12 miles diſtant from Na- 
mur to the ſouth. It was ſurrounded with walls in 1773 
by Henry the Blind, count of Namur; and in 1213, the 
counteſs Iolande granted it the rights and privileges of a 
city. Its mayor has a right to fit in the afſembly of the 
ſtates of the ce. In the year 1554, the French 
took it by t, and ſacked it: it was defended only 
by the inhabitants, of whom the French made a prodi- 
gious ſlaughter. Part of them were drowned in the river; 
w hanged; becauſe, though 
they were not in a condition to defend the town, they 
were fo obſtinate as not to ſurrender till a breach was 
made in the walls. This is no ſtrong place, and is con- 
ſiderable only for being a paſs between the provinces of 
Namur and Luxemburg. There is but one parochial 
church in this city, and two convents ; the one of Au- 
guſtine monks, in which they teach philoſophy, and 
another of nuns of St. Sepulchre. There was formerly 
here 2 caſtle called Crevecceur, very well fortified, and 
which commanded the city ; but it has been demoliſhed 
during the late wars. Fe i ak 
Near-Bouvines are to be ſeen the ruins of an antient 
ns Agency Chevremont, which was very ſtrong, the in- 
itants of Which made themſelves famous by their 
robberies. T 


hey defended themſelves v 
”_—_ king Charles the Simple in —. Sat Ling 
| Otho in | 


council of | 
{| this place is chiefly famous for two battles 


at the conflux of the Maes and | 


EZ 


firong city and fortreſs, 15 


939, and againft the archbiſhop of in 
F 

und, in 992 0 iſhop of Liege; 
e 1 


ate there given to the 
chapter of St. John at Liege. "FS, -> 
Fleurus is about fix miles diſtant from C * 


| the north - eaſt, and 11 from Namur to the weſt. It is 
but a 


» but pretty conſiderable, ſince it ſends 
deputies to the ſtates. There is alſo here an abbey.” But 
fought! in ies 
Auguſt 30, 162, ber 
tween Don Gonzales de Cordoua, general of the Spa- 
niſh army, and Erneft, count of Mansfeld, and Chrif- 
tian, duke of Brunſwic, biſhop of Halberftad. The 
latter were beaten, and loſt their cannon, and all their 
e. The duke of Saxe-Weimar was killed in that 
battle, and the duke of Brunſwic had an arm cut off. 
However, — — — after a retreat, which 
proved more glorious to hi a Vi would have 
3000 foot, and joined the prince of Orange, who, by 
was able to force the is of Spinola to 
6 _ _— ſecond battle 
was t 1, 1600, confederate army 
_— * Waldee, and the French under 
the command of marſhal de Luxemburg. The confe- 
derates were routed,” had 5000 killed, 4000 taken prĩ- 
ſoners, and loſt 49 guns, &. but the French ſuf- 
 fered alſo very much, ſince, notwithſtanding the great 


8 


advantage they had gained, they were not able te #nder- 


the marquis de Ville- || 
it; ſo that king William, and "the tleftor || 


take any thing during the remainder of the campaign. 
* * 3 4 


$2044 3245 + * 
Before we quit the Netherlands, or Low Countries, it 
is proper to mention ſomething of their hiſtory ; not but 
many Ci ces relative thereto have been already 
referret to in the various · diftrits, cities, and towns, 
| — £1 h 


whick they contain, and in the hiſtories of the neigh- 
'bouring countries already deſcribed ; wad ©. 
© equally 
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and Egmont, appeared at the head of the conſederacy; 


- miles in 
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equally intereſting, will be noticed in the annals of ſome 
other countries, whoſe deſcriptions are ſtill to follow. 
To give, however, a general idea of the revolutions 
which they have undergone, it is neceſſary to bring the 
following facts into one point of view: 

All that part of Germany which lies weſt of the 


Rhine, with the 17 provinces, went under the general | 


name of Belgicz Galliz among the Romans. Upon the 
decline of the Roman empire, the Goths made them- 
ſelves maſters of theſe provinces, and divided them into 


a number of ſmall goveraments, till at length they came | 


into the poſſeſſion of the houſe of Burgundy. After- 
wards the emperor Charles V. as heir of the houſe of 
Burgundy, claſſed them as part of the empire, under 
the title of Circle of Burgundy ; but the tyranny of his 
fon Philip occaſioned the inhabitants to throw off the 


yoke. The prince of and the counts Hoorn 


FRANCE 


| „ 
the two latter, however, were taken and beheaded, but 


the former elected ſtadtholder, retired into Hol 
land, when that, and the adjacent provinces, entered 
into a treaty at Utrecht, for their mutual defence, in 
1579; and, by the aſſiſtance of England, compelled 
Spain to acknowledge their independency ; and about 
the year 1609, were deemed independent ſtates by all 
Europe, under the title of the United Provinces. The 
Spaniards, however, remained poſſeſſed of the other ten 
provinces, till the great duke of Iborough gained the 
battle of Ramilies, in the year 1706 after which, Bruſ- 
ſels, the capital, and — 


were conquered by the French in 


are uſually comprehended 
of French | => th 


0 4 A Þ. 
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F E come now to a country, which, next to 
our own, ought to en the attention of 
every inhabitant of Britain. As a neigh- 
bour, we ought to be acquainted with her 
views; 28 a rival nation, with her ftrength and policy; 
and, as a trading ki with her commercial con- 


nections, as it is our indiſpenſible duty to defeat the firſt, 


WP... 

b 
counteract the ſecond, and foar above the third. 
Though we ſhall, in the courſe of this chapter, point 
out the abſurdity of that over fondneſs which too many 
of our 
faſhions throughout the whole we defign impartially 
wo do juſtice to the country, and its inhabitants, as we 


entirely agree in ſentiment with the late lord Lyttleton, 


who ſays, 


« A nation here I pity and admire, 

© Whom nobleſt ſentiments of glory fire; 

<< Yet, taught by cuſtom's force, and bigot fear, 

«© To ſerve with pride, and boaſt the yoke they bear; 

„ Whole nobles, born to cringe, and to command, 

In courts a mean, in camps a gen'rous band; 

<- From each low tool of pow'r content receive, 

«© Thoſe laws their dreaded arms to Europe give; 

< Whoſe people, vain in want, in bondage bleſt, 
Tho plunder'd, gay; induſtrious, tho 

Wich happy follies riſe above their fate, 
| © The jeſt and envy of each wiſer flate.” 

* „ 1-0 S.-- 


The extenſive and populous kingdom of France is 600 
length, and 500 in breadth, being bounded on 
the weft by the bay of Biſcay ; on the eaſt by Germany, 


Switzerland, and Italy; on the north by the Engliſh 


channel and the Netherlands; and on the ſouth by the 
Mediterranean and Pyrenean mountains, which divide it 
CEGE-x 


Natural Hiftsry of France. 


E air of France is, in moſt parts, mild, 
rate, and wholeſome, but not ſo particularly falu- 
nner 
7 | : 


entertain for France and French | 
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ſerves, © It muſt be acknowledged that the French have 
been but too ſuccesful in giving the inhabitants of Great 
Britain falſe prepoſſeſſions in favour of their own coun- 
try.” It muſt be confeſſed that the weather is more 
equal than in England, but at the ſame time the winters, 
particularly in the northern provinces, are much colder ; 


and what is worſe, the inhabitants are not ſo well ſup- 


plied with fuel. 
The foil of this kingdom, in many places, is admi- 


| rable, and produces not only the conveniences, but moſt 


of the luxuries of life. In general the fruits are much 
finer, and higher flavoured, than thoſe of England ; but 
the paſturage and tillage are not equal to ours. In ſeve- 
ral diſtricts the foil is burnt up by the heat, but the po- 
litical conſtitution of the country is the greateſt impe- 
diment to agriculture. The huſbandmen are ſenſible 
that their property is only precariouſly ſecured, and that 
the miniſtry may apply it to their own uſe whenever 
they pleaſe ; hence a languor attends all their 


and a tem ſubſiſtance is the ultimatum of all their 
n 


even fancy, that as nature hath done 


| wonders for them, both in the animal and vegetable cre- 


ation, it would be inſulting Providence to exert their 
utmoſt efforts in attempting to encreaſe thoſe bleſſings. 


| But, fays a late author, The French have endea- 
oppreſs'd ; 


huſbandman is fure of the fruits of his labour.” 
The ſprings and ſtreams of this 
produce t water, which by means of 
and a of hydraulic inventions, are rendered ſub- 
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Troyes, Paris, and Rouen, and then diſcharges itſelf 


into the Britiſh channel at Havre de Grace. 

The Soane falls into the Rhone at Lyons. The 
Charanti diſc itſelf into the bay of iſcay at 
Rochfort. The Rhine riſes in Switzerland, is the 
eaftern boundary between France and Germany, and re- 
teives the Moſelle and Satte in its paſſage. The Somme 
runs north-weſt through Picardy, and falls into the 
Engliſh channel through Abbeville. The Varre riſes in 
the Alps, runs fouth, divides France from Italy, and 
falls into the Mediterranean weſt of Nice. The Adour 
runs from eaſt to weſt through Gaſcoigne, and falls into 
the bay of Biſcay through Bayonne; and the Rhone, 
which riſes in Switzerland, flows on ſouth-weſt to Ly- 
ons, and then runs on due ſouth till it falls into th 
Mediterranean below Arles. Here it is proper to men- 
tion a wonderful contrivance of nature, for the preſerva- 
tion of a certain plant which grows in this river. 

« This plant conſiſts of a ſmall root, with a few 
long leaves riſing from it, and, in the midſt of them, a 
ſtalk of two or three fect in length, but ſo weak, that it 
is by no means able to ſupport itſelf erect. On the top 

of- each talk is one ſingle flower, in ſome degree reſem- 

bling a ſingle flower from a bunchr of jefſamine. It ap- 
| pears to be the purpoſe of nature, and it is abſolutely 
neceſſary to the well-being of the plant, that every part 
of it ſhould be immerſed in water, except juſt the flower 
at the top of each ſtalk. But theſe flowers muſt be al- 
ways kept above the water; and the heat of the ſun is re- 


quiſite to the — the ſeeds contained in the cup of || are much admired not 


the baſe of them. Now the Rhone, wherein this plant 
grows in t abundance, is a river of very uncertain 
depth, that in places very near one another. _ If the 
ſeeds of this plant, or the fide ſhoots from the root, pro- 
duce news ones at different depths, how is the flower to 
„and only juſt to the top of the wa- 
hone is alſo, of all rivers, the moſt 
to be ſwelled by ſudden floods; in this cafe, how is 
your that was juſt ing in i 

at four 


— that 


to 


the flower of this plant of ſuch a form and tex- 
it at all times ſuits itſelf to the depth of the 
is in; 
piral form, ; ; 
the manner of thoſe ſprings of wire, which we 
wrapping the wire round a ſmall ftick. 
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or its borders, are the Alps, which divide 


| 


France, are much finer than thoſe of E 


| wood for fuel. 
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from Spain ; Vaugue, which ſeparates Lorraine from 
Burgundy and Alſace; Mount Jura, which divides 
Franche Compte from Switzerland ; the Cevannes in the 
province of Languedoc, and Mount Dor in the province 
of Arwergne. 


The waters of Bareges, which lie near the borders of 
Spain, under the Pyrenean mountains, are admirable in 
their effects. The Sulteybach waters in Alſace cure the 
ſtone, the palſey, and weak nerves. At Bagueiis, not 
far from Bareges, are ſome excellent mineral ſprings and 
baths ; the waters of St. Amaud are efficacious in the 
gravel and obſtructions, and at Aigne in Arwergne, 
there is a ſpring which boils up violently, and is of ſo 
poiſonous a quality, that birds and beaſts who drink of 
it die almoſt jnftantly. 

France abounds in marble and free-ftone ; in Lan- 
guedoc there are fome veins of gold and filver, as well 
as turquoiſes, the only gem this kingdom produces; 
Alſace contains filver and copper; Brittany has mines 
of iron, tin, lead, and copper; and in other are 
found alabaſter, jaſper, coal, chalk, oker, &c. 

The roots, herbs, and other vegetable productions of 

N eh. and con- 
ſequently their ſoups, ſallads, &c. are ſuperior to ours. 
The principal objects of cultivation among the French 
are their vines, and the excellency of the wines th 
produce is univerſally acknowledged, in particular the 
wines of 2 » Burgundy, Bourdeaux, Gaſcony, 
ang thoſe'calle 12 » Frontiniac, and Pontacke, 

«= for their pleaſant taſte, but 
ſalubrious qualities. | 


Elm, aſh, and oak, are produced in France, but the 
latter is not fo gogd as that which grows in England, 
and the interior inces are- now greatly in want of 

t Rhee, Rochfort, and their vicinity, 
great quantities of ſalt are made. The herb called kal, 


| which grows in Languedoc, furniſhes abundance of pot- 


| 
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| and fierceſt 
for the ſtalks are not ſtrait, but twiſted | what of the nature of a 
in the manner of a cork-ſkrew, ot ra- || ſhining 


aſhes, and p and capers are produced. near Bour- 
deaux and Faulen. 
The horſes, black cattle, and of France, are 
inferior to thoſe of England, and the wool is not fo 


Defeription of the Kingdom of France. 


RANCE is divided into 37 governments, which 
we ſhall regularly enumerate. 
1. The Governunt of PARIS. 
IN the government of Paris there are ſeveral yery 
conſpicuous places, of which we ſhall n 
inning with the capital of the kingdom. 
aris, the is of France, is fituated on the 


river Seine in the iſſe of France, being one of the largeſt 


It derives its name from the 


and fineſt cities in E 
had formerly, as it is imagined, the 


antient Pariſin, and 


Latin name of lutetia, from the word lutum, which 
implies mud, as it was originally founded in a marſhy 
ſoil. Paris has been the refidence of the French mo- 


The computed number of inhabitants is about 
500,000, and it contains, excluſive of public ſtructures, 
upwards of 20,000 houſes, and 912 fireets. The 
inconveniency of Paris is the almoſt general 
want of good water, of the Seine being deteſtable, 
the r= proper to drink is conveyed” to Paris 
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Churches, and public buildings, every 


316 
hall; it was built in the reign of St. Lewis, who uſed 
to give audience there publickly, and labour himſelf to 
make up the differences and diſputes which aroſe among 
his ſubjects. Lewis XII. repaired this chamber as it is 
at preſent. _ But the other chambers, where the ſeveral 
courts of the parliament meet, are much finer than this, 
the roofs of ſome being gilt and painted very beautifully. 
The court. of aids has a juriſdiction diſtinct from that 
of the parliament, and holds its meetings in three par- 
ticular chambers adorned with fine ceilings. he 
chancery is kept in that part of this palace called the 

ſlery of the priſoners, for in this palace is alſo kept 
The royal priſon or jail belonging to the parliament, and 
which is called in French, la Conciergerie. 

The Hotel Dieu is the moſt capacious as well as the 
molt ancient hoſpital in Paris, and here 8000 fick and 
infirm people are taken care of, and properly attended 
by the nuns öf the order of St. Auguſtine. : 

With reſpect to the royal obſervatory, a modern tra- 
veller tells us, It is a building compoſed of ſtones, 
exactly ſquare, and uncommonly maſſy. By the flatneſs 
of | the roof, which is paved with bricks, the wet has pe- 
netrated, and by waſhing the mortar from the joints of 
the ſtone, has hurt the whole ſtructure. Why (continues 
he) it was not covered with lead I cannot conceive, as 
the arches of ſtone underneath were ſtrong enough to 
bear any weight that might be neceſſary, for their own 

ſervation. From the northern window there is a de- 

ightful proſpect of the city of Paris. The domes 
that ariſe in different quarters, the palaces, monaſteries, 
where diftri- 


buted, and the rural verdure of gardens, and public 


walks, intermixing itſelf with the whole, form as rich a | 


view as can well be preſented to the eye ; and the per- 
ſect clearneſs of the air, in which no ſmoak is viſible, 

its us to take in every part of it without interrup- 
tion. Through the center of the whole building of 
the obſervatory, there is a circular well, which is conti- 
nued as far under the ground as the building itſelf is raiſed 
above it, and at this depth, to which we deſcend by a 
winding ſtair-caſe of ſtone of 170 ſteps, there are ſub- 
terrancous paſſages or narrow alleys, with ſtone walls on 
each fide, which ſeem more extenſive than the building 
itſelf, and branch out into many directions. They con- 
duct us to à cave or grotto, from the roof of which the 
water, having penetrated all the way from the top of the 
obſervatory, diftils conſtantly to the floor, and there 
forms a petrified cruſt. It was the office of a poor bare- 
footed woman and her child to attend us with a lighted 
torch through all the various turnings of this and 


damp labyrinth; and it ſeemed to me as if we muſt have 


been irrecoverably loft if the light had out. This 
edifice was erected in the reign of Lewis XIV. when all 
the arts and ſciences, as the French expreſs themſelves, 
„ee 2 
the upper there is a line of braſs upon pave- 
ment 2 meridian, that was afterwards con- 
tinued to the ſouth of France, by a ſucceſſion of mw 
nometrical operations, and even into Spain itſelf. 

obſervatory being now in a ruinous condition, and the 


where the beſt inſtruments were kept, abſo- 
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and the other with pilaſters of the ſame order with thoſe 
columns. What is chiefly admired is the proportion of 
the windows of the ſecond ftory : the caſes of which are 
adorned with a pediment alternately triangular and cir- 
cular. The third ſtory, of the Attic order, has al ſo its 
particular ornaments, conſiſting in trophies of arms, in 
baſſo- relievo, fixed to the window-caſes, with other orna- 
ments in the entablatures. In the hall of the hundred 
Switzers, there is a kind of gallery ſupported by four gi- 
gantic figures. This hall ſerved formerly to give great 
enz-rtainments, and queen Catharine de Medicis cauſed 
plays and interludes to be acted there for the diverſion of 
the court. On one of the gates of the Louvre is engraved 
the following inſcription, * Dum totum impleat Orbem,” 
implying, . 

« May this fam'd fabric ſtand until the day, | 

«© That o'er the world its owner gains the ſway ;” 


| which ſufficiently hints what the French kings have 


conſtantly, aimed at, namely, an univerſal monarchy. 
A. . built a gallery along the river fide, quite to 
the Tuilleries, which is very long, and eſteemed the fineſt 
in Europe : under it is the printing-houſe, and the 
lodgings of many curious artifts in painting. Lewis XIII. 
finiſhed the front to the weſt, and built a large pavilion, 
in the form of a dome, in the middle, over the gate, 
which is ſupported by two rows of arge pillars of 
the Ionic — wa and 1 ſo adorned Aud x4 of the 
front to the court with fine ſcul . Lewis XIV. 
f the palace ap 1 
e 0 3 are forty co- 
lumns of the Corfithian order, which. ſupport 4 
terrace, that is railed with a ſtately balluſtrade. T 
court, which is in the middle of that building, 
is very near twenty three perches ſquare ; the four ſides 
of it are compoſed of eight pavilions, and eight ſets of 
buildings, which ſurcound that court: there are 


pet but about three parts of it built. The architecture, 


after the manner it is begun, is to conſiſt of three or- 
ders of columns, with their pedeſtals, the firſt of the Co- 
rinthian, and the two others of the Compoſite order. 
Lewis XIV. who declared himſelf the pruteQtor of the 
French academy, gave that illuftrious body an apart- 
ment in the Louvre to hold their aſſemblies in; as alſo 
to the academy of medals and inſcriptions, and to the 
academy of ſciences. The academy of architecture and 
2 meet in the old Louvre. the gallery of the 
uvre is the royal printing-houſe, hed by car- 
dinal de Richelieu. They print there the memoirs of 


the royal academies of the ſciences, and the Belles Let- 


tres, the king's orders, the decrees of the council, and 


ſuch books as the king is pleaſed to have printed at his 


own expence. There is here alſo a mint for 


corporations and —_ companies .in the kingdom, 
which have every one © zei | 
proper mottos. No medals are ſuffered to be ſtruck any 
where elſe, but at the Louvre, | 
There is in the wardrobe of this palace a prodigi 
\ ca of rich tapeſtry- gags. both ancient and mo- 
„the fineſt of which have made in the reign 
Amongſt them there are the battles of 
Scipio, and the triumphs of the ſame general; the hiſ- 


| tory of Joſhua, made after the deſigns of the — 


the hiſtory of Pſyche; the acts of the apoſ- 
ſtory of St. Paul, &c. Lewis XIV. cauſed 
after 


ſeveral ies with gold and filver 


| Spaniards 


In the hoſpital dedicated to St. Catherine poor women 


three days, being attended by the nuns of St. Auguſtine. 


In the grand chatelet the ſeflions are held by the inferior 
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EUROP E.] 
which contains 180 models of fortreſſes, that are 'exe- 


cuted with great accuracy. The Thuilleries, or Tuleries, | 
ſtands in a place where formerly they made tiles, called 
Tuiles in French, from whence that palace has its name. 
It is one range of building, with a pavilion at each end, 


and a dome in the middle: before it is an handſome | 
ſpace, divided into three courts, the whole adorned with 
columns, pilaſters, and' other proper ornaments of ar- 


chitecture. Behind this palace are exceeding pleaſant : 
gardens, adorned with fine walks, planted with ever- | 


eens, and other trees, and fine-parterres; where are to 


ſeen, the year round, all the flowers that are in 


ſeaſon. There are alfo in this garden three fine- foun- 
tains, with their baſons, and. a large octagon canal. 


Towards the river there is a fine terrace planted with 


| 


three rows of trees; it is above 100 perches long, and 
84 feet broad. From thiat terrace is a moſt beautiful 
proſpe& over part of the city, and over the adjacent 
country. A beautiful walk opens on the banks of the 
Tiver beyond the Thuilleries, which is 1800 paces long, 
and compoſed of four rows of fine elms that form 


three walks, which are together 120 feet broad. In the 
_ centre is a ring with trees planted round it in a circular 


manner, and at each end are iron gates. 
The Baſtille was built in the year 1370. 
of fortreſs, conſiſting of eight large and round towers, 
joined together by other ſtrongs buildings. In the yu 
1634 it was ſurrounded with ditches and baſtions. It is 
a priſon for ſtate criminals, and for ſuch as are taken 
up by lettres-de-cachet, that is to fay, by warrants 
ſigned by the king, and ſealed. The king keeps there a 
governor, a lieutenant, and an independent company of 


toldiers, | | 
3 3 library, in Charles the Vth's time, was 
lodged in Louvre, and contained then about goo 


volumes: it continued there till the year 1429, when the 
duke of Bedford, regent of France, during the mino- 
rity of Henry VI. king of England, bought it, and 
ſent it into this country. Francis I. collected a new li- 
brary, which he lodged at Fontainbleau, but it was 
- plundered during the wars of the league. The remains 
of it were removed to Paris, and put in a private houſe. 
It was enlarged to a prodigious number of books, both 
printed and manuſcript, under the reign of Lewis XIV. 
and in 1722 it was removed into a moſt ſtately palace, 
built by cardinal Mazarin, the inſide of - which ' palace 
has been altered, and conſiſts now of ſeveral large and 
lofty rooms, in which the bobks are placed in very 
order. And as that library -encteaſes daily, they 

ave prepared new rooms built like the former, to lodge 
therein the new books, cuts, medals, &c. which are 


daily publrſhed. 6 
La Place ds Louis le Grand is à very handſome ſq 
in the centre of which is an equeſtrian ſtatue of that 
king, which, with great juſtice, is deemed ' a maſterly 
performance. | | | | 
La Place des Victoires, or Victory Place, is a kind 
of circus, which contains a noble ſtatue of Lewis XIV. 
erected to his honour by the duke de Fuillade. The 
king's ſtatue is of braſs, 30 feet high, in his 
robes, © with -a Victory behind him, of the ſame bulk 
and metal, putting a crown on his head, and poiſed with 
her foot on a globe. Under her feet there is a three - 


headed Cerberus, to repreſent Lewis XIV. wiumphing 


over the triple alliance, and this inſeription under it, 
" Viro inmortuli, To the immbrtal man. The whole 
mold was caſt at once, and weighs above 30, 00 pounds 
The peteftal is 22 feet high, which, with the 'maſfy 
piece of mold the ſtatue ſtands upon, makes che whole 
near 40 feet high. | 
ſlaves of braſs, with baſſo relievos of the king's: battley 
and conqueſts: Under the pedeſtal there is a- pavement 
of marble encloſed within ftately iron grates. There 
are ſeveral inſcriptions upon the pedeſtal relating to the 
king's great actions, but very fulſome; alledging, for 
inſtance, that he gives laws to all the ' world, and t 
bimſelf. The ſtatue being of braſs, and- he» enki, 
gilt, the ridiculous vanity of the king for whom it was 
intended, the fulſome-ffat@ry, of his ſycophants, and the 


abſurd inſcriptions placed about the ſtatue, and intended | 
occalioned an epigram which may be | 


ry 
3 


to do him 
thus tranſlated 


= ' 


1 F 


It is a Rind 
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| 


Upon the pedeſtal 'there- are” four | 


Well may the French with wond'cing grimace late, 
With pold to ſee their monarch's — ; 
This ſtatue ſhews on what his pride is built, 

His heart is brazen, tho his outſide's gilt; 

And his poor ſubjects deſpicable plight, 

Prove all's not gold that glitters to the ſight. 


In the church of St. Roche the celebrated poet Cor- 
neille is interred; Moliere is buried in the church- yard 
of St. Joſeph; and the famous ſtateſman Colbert has @ 
fine monument in the church of St. Euſtace. The gates 
of St. Denis and of St. Martin were both erected in the 
form of triumphal arches, in compliment to Lewis XIV. 
La Greve is an open place, appropriated at once 9 
joy and tribulation; for malefactors are ſometimes exe- 
cuted here, and at other times public rejoicings are 
celebrated on the ſame ſpot. The Hotel de Ville is a 
large but whimſical building, as the main part is of Go- 
thic architecture, and the columns are of the Corinthian 
order. The arſenal contains many ſpacious buildings, 
particularly a foundery and ſalt-petre houſe. Mere is 
likewiſe a muſquetoon of two barrels, the balls of which 
will pierce a thick board, at the diſtance of fix miles; 
and for diſcerning an object at that diſtance, there is a 
teleſcape fixed to the barrel. Le Temple is a comman- 
dery of the knights of Malta; its, precinct is a privileged 
place for debtors, and the temple itſelf is the reſidence 
of the grand prior of France. In the church belonging 
to the houſe-which was formerly called La Maiſon, Fra- 
feſſe des Jeſuites, are the hearts of Lewis XIII. and 
Lewis XIV. preſerved in caſkets of gold, and ſupported 
each by two angels of maſſy ſilver, as big as the life, 
who are repreſented as hovering with expanded wings. 
In the ſame quarter are a conſiderable. plate-glaſs manx- 
factory, and a convent of Franciſcan monks, called 
Pique-Puces, or Priek-Fleas. - Concerning the princi- 
pal places of public: entertainment, we -ſhall introduce 
the —_— obſervations of a very ingenious : madern 
traveller : | 


« Of-the public ſpectacles the Comedie F 


. 
- 


- 
* . 
1e. 18 


the chief. This theatre is ſpacious, and, when filled 


with company, has a ſplendid appearance. It is divided 
into the'ftage, orcheltra, parquet, parterre, amphithe- 
atre, and bones. The ſtage and orcheſtra differ very 
little from thoſe of Drury-Lane or Coyent-Garden; ex- 
cept that in the one there is but little ſhifting of the 
ſcenes, -and an the other a better band with ſhorter inter- 
media or interludes. The parquet, which is a diviſipn 
of about fix or ſeven rows of clothed ſeats, behind the 


orcheſtra, is of the ſame price with the bones, and. filled 


promiſcuouſly with men and women. The. parterre, 
which anſwers, to our pit, is without ſeats, and is: ed 
with men during the ion: and the amphithe- 
atre is behind all, a little raiſed above the partexre, and 
containing the ſame, or it may be a greater number, of 
benches than the parquet. The remainder of the houſe 
conſiſts entirely of boxes, the: firſt and ſecond-yow,of 


which · are — 3 for a year | 


w—_ as they 
„The council or committee 


iberal one than at 
n preſent. That 1A theatre with royal licence, get apart 


affy || for the rational entertainment and inſtruſtion of à yatien, 


the 
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the public : I allow it—it is alſo one's intereſt to 
be good and virtuous ; but yet we find multitudes ſtand 
in need of laws and reſtrictions, to prevent them from 
acting in oppoſition to it. But I would obſerve, that, 
though it may be the intereſt of a nation, yet it is not 
the intereſt of a manager, to foſter new pieces; for ſince 
they find that imes and „which, to our 
great diſgrace, have lately uſurped the place of moral 
pieces, bring as full a houſe as the beſt tragedies or co- 
medies, they can little be prevailed on to give an author 
the proſit of three nights, which they may put in their 
own pockets. But ſetting aſide intereſt ; I ſhould be 
ad to know what man's taſte can be made an unfailing 
ard for that of all: or whether it is not poſſible his 

may condemn a piece the public may approve. We 
know that there Jun been inſtances of a theatre's ap- 
auding to the ſkies a production that it had former 
—— and beſtowing liberally on an author of 1 
putation praiſes for a play which it had hiſſed, when he 
was unknown. There are but too many inſtances of 
this; and how probable is it, then, that one, two, or 
three men, judge wrong : as a juſt taſte in 


the lot of one in three; at leaſt, the chances are in any 
ſhape in favour of number, and 40 heads will certainly 
commit fewer blunders, in determinations of this kind, 
than one. Why a theatre ſhould be formed at all, I 
cannot find a'reaſon;; if it be called royal, let it be con- 
ducted in 2 manner; not for the intereſt of an in- 
dividual, like à country puppet-ſhew, but for the in- 
ſtructive entertainment of a nation. But I am rambling 
© The actors here, in my opinion, are far ſuperior to 
the generality of thoſe we have in England; a con- 
' trained and ſtudied geſture is not ſo much to be ob- 
ſerved amongſt them ; for every motion of the body 
arms ſeems to accompany the paſſions they expreſs with 
the greateſt propriety eaſe. During the repreſenta- 
tions the attention of the houſe is remarkable; 
there is no whiſtling between the fingers, no bawling for 
_— nor pelting the parterre with oranges, but the 
he 


behaviour is ſuch as becomes thoſe who lay claim | 


gs | 
to the title of a poliſhed people. | 
6 Of the Comedie Italienne I have little more to ſay, 


than that the houſe is built on the ſame plan as the Co- | 


medie F iſe, and that it ſometimes conſiſts of a far- 


rago of French and Italian, and of comedy, farce, and 


pantomime. Harlequin is introduced in moſt of the 
| burleſque dramas, but inſtead of being a ſucceſsful hero 
as he is with us, he is buffeted, kicked, and made the 


of all the characters in them. I have ſeen the plot | 


and incident of dif; with the vileſt buf- 


z and think it an affront to Italy, which has given | 


dramatic writers, beſides 
and hiſtorians, that 


birth, if not to many great 
at leaſt — 


| this houſe ſhould be called the Comedie Italienne. But 


and danci perhaps 
4 


my _ 
is not ſo very common a thing as to fall even to 


and 


| 
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ticular inftruments. This ſpectacle anſwers to our ora- 
torios, and is performed on days when the theatres arc 
not open. There, as well as at the opera, every air ac- 
companied with French words was deteſtabſe: and 
though pleaſing in the ſymphonies, when the finger be- 
gan, were no longer fo ; but it ſeemed as if a ſquallin 
pipe of an * had accidentally burſt its valve, an 

royed the effect, that an cle eompoſition would 
— have had. | wed . 

* Among the public ſpeRacles; I muſt not forget to 


| tell you of one that I little expected to have ſeen in 


France. I mean bull-baiting, and that more inhuman 


than even an Engliſh butcher can well conceive. The _ 


place appointed for this polite diverſion is a ſmall amphi- 
theatre built of wood. Around the arena, in the an- 
tient manner, are the caves and dens for the beaſts of 
combat; and over theſe are the boxes and galleries for 
the ſpeCtators. As this ſpectacle was announced by 
printed papers, I had the curioſity to fee how it was con- 
ducted, as the French beſtow very liberally on the Eng- 
liſh the title of a cruel nation, on account of the 5 
neſs the common 


ple diſcover for this, and ſome other 
diverſions of the En : 


e ſort. It began with various com- 


| bats of wolves, bears, and wild boars, with maſtiffs ; 


— 


3 


»„— 


in 24 


Ft: 


TIT; 


but the bull was reſerved as a finiſhing ſtroke to ſatiate 
the cruelty of the ſpectators. It was not long before 
my curi was ſufficiently gratified, The dall, in 
ſpringing to the firſt dog that entered, broke off his 
horn, cloſe to his head, 


inſt the wall. He was then 
defenceleſs ; but they continued to fend in maſtiffs to the 
number of 14, that were ſuffered to hang about him till 
he fell to the ground. This I did not ſee, for I could 
not ſtay the concluſion ; but as I heard from my ſer- 
vant whom I left there, he was devouring alive for more 
than two hours, and that his noſe, tongue, eyes, and 
throat were eaten, before he expired. Join with me here 
in retorting back on the French the appellation they be- 
ſtow on us, of peuple barbare.” 
The palace of Orleans, commonly called the 
of Luxemburg, was built by queen 


lace 
1 Mary de Medicis 
on the ruins of the old hotel or houſe of Luxemburg, 


which name it has kept. It was finiſhed in five or 


time, under the direction of James de Brofle ;, it 


rr erfect and moſt ar pieces of ar- 
chitecture in France. There is in this palace a gallery 
of paintings, done by the famous Rubens, who. ſpent 
two whole years in that work. The whole hi of 
Mary de Medicis's life is repreſented here allegoricall 
large pictures, nine feet broad, and ten 


wall, and ſurrounded with ditches z 
is XIV. the wall has. been 
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Public lectures are, however, read in only four of || ever fince. Since their inftitution they have applied 


them. The rector, who is the head of the univerſity, is 
choſen every three months; the profeſſors have ſettled 
ſalaries, and the annual income is about 50,000 livres. 


The Gobelins is a houſe thus called, from one Go- | 


belin, an eminent dyer, who removed from Rheims to 
Paris, under the reign of Francis I. and bought that 
houſe. He found the ſecret of dying in that beautiful 
ſcarlet colour, called, from his name, the ſcarlet of the 
Gobelins. Lewis XIV. bought the houſe he lived in, 


and ſome others, and eſtabliſhed there a manufactory of || poetry 


the fineſt tapeſtries ; he alſo ſettled there a vaſt number 
of gold and filver-ſmiths, embroiderers, painters, carvers, 
and other artificers, for all that relates to ſplendor and 
magnificence. They are all under the direCtion of the 
ſuperintendent of the buildings, arts, and manufactures 


of France. There have been at one time above 800 
workmen there; and though their number is conſide- 
rably decreaſed, yet there are ftill to be ſeen here a great | 


many things of moſt curious workmanſhip. 

e general hoſpital is a very humane and noble foun- 
dation for the poor of the female ſex, 7000 of whom 
are here provided for : thoſe who are well are compelled 
to work, but the fick are tenderly nurſed, and carefully 
— Ou with neceſſary. Different wards are re- 


ively for foundlings, ſempſtreſſes, idiots, | 


proftitutes, &c. As this general hoſpital is appropriated 
to females only, the caſtle of Bicetre is a kind of coun- 
terpart, and appointed for the relief of ſimilar neceſſities 
in the male ſex; and likewiſe for another purpoſe, viz. 
the puniſhment of children who lead diffolute lives, or 


are undutiful to their parents. 
The royal phyſic garden was firſt founded in the 
1626, by order of is XIII. and finiſhed in 1634. 


There were at firſt four profeſſors of botany, in the room 
of whom the king eſtabliſhed, in 1671, two demon- 
ftrators of the plants, one of whom is obliged to make 
the analyſis, or chymical demonſtration of them. There 
is alſo a laboratory where they read lectures of chy- 
miſtry, and 2 particular hall for anatomical demonitra- 
tions; and in the year 1712 there was another demon- 
ſtrator added, whoie office it is to read lectures upon the 
Materia Medica. The king's firſt phyſician was direc- 
tor of this garden till the year 1718, when Dr. Chirac 
obtained that place; and after his death it was given to 
the ſecretary of ſtate for the city and diſtrict of Paris. 

St. Victor's abbey contains an excellent library of 
curious manuſcripts, as well 2s printed books, and many 
admirable maps, prints, &c. To the college of phyſi- 

cians belong five profeſſors. An old fortreſs, called the 
Little Chatelet, is now uſed for a priſon. The royal 


academy of ſurgery was inſtituted in 1731. The con- | 


vent of Franciſcans is the richeſt in France. The con- 
vent of Carthuſians contains many fine paintings; and, 
in the ſame quarter, are ſome remains of the palace of 
Julian the apoſtate. In the hotel des Ambaſſadeurs, 
ambaſſadors extraordinary are entertained for the ſpace of 


three days, and thoſe from remote countries during their || 


reſidence at Paris. 

The abbey of St. Germain de Prez contains a cabinet 
of curioſities, a valuable library of printed books, and 
8000 manuſcript volumes. The Royal des Inva- 
lides, or Royal 


ing the French language to a determinate 


| 2 Monday, 
urſday, and Saturday, from the clock i 
ill In the year 1672 the 

this academy, 


his academy, which is compoſed of 40 
every 
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and publiſhed by the abbẽ 
tual ſec to that illuſtrious 
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invent inſcriptions, mottos, and medals, and 
nated the royal academy of inſcriptions and 
gentlemen firſt choſen compoſed the Medallic 
tory of Lewis XIV. from his birth to the 
Philip of France to the throne of Spain, 
ready for the preſs in the year 1701. Tbis 
| till this time compuſed of about eight 
had penſions from the king. But it was then 
roper to increaſe their number, and enlarge their 
antiquities of Greece and „with all the 
thoſe two nations; the king ordered that the 
the members of this body ſhould not exceed 40, 
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academy was confirmed by letters patent in F 

1713, which were regiſtered in the parliament 
the 3d of May following. In 1715 the king gave 
body leave to add to the claſs of the 
ſome foreigners, eminent for their learning ; which 
time there have always been three of them aſſociated to 
this academy. The next year the- claſs of the diſciples 
or pupils was ſuppreſſed, and 10 members added to that 
of the aſſociates. At the ſame time the title of 
academy of inſcriptions and medals, which | 
but part of the objects of their lucubrations, was 
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kind — All theſe di 5 | 
and examined in the meetings, where none but members 
are admitted; ſome are alſo read in two public afſem- 
blies, which are held a week after Eaſter, and 
after St. Martin's day. When the king new modelled 


this academy, he gave them — — 
begun 
literature; 


year 1666 ; it conſiſted then of a certain number of per- 
ſons well ſkilled in mathematics and natural phi 
to whom a room was ted in the kings li 
keep their meetings. It was new model 
1 ů — 
four c perſons; namely, 10 honorary 
20 penſioners, 20 aſſociates, and 26 many pupils. 
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feſſed by the. penſioner, whoſe afiſtang he is. When 
the king new modelled this academy, he gave them power 
to examine all the engines and machines, for which the 
inventors ſhould petition for an excluſive privilege. He 
gave them alſo the uſe of the apartment in the Louvre, 
— he had occupied himſelf; and they meet there 
r Saturday. They have been fo 
— in cultivating and improving the reſpective 
ſciences allotted to their ſhares, that ſince their new — 
bliſhment they have publiſhed conſtantly every yous 
vdlume in Ato of memoirs and diſſertations, which * 
ways receive a new luſtre from the ſuccin& account 
which monſieur de Fontenelle, the perpetual ſecretary 
of the academy, uſed to give of them in the hiſtory 
which. is .prefixed to the memoirs, with ſuch an accu 
8 elegance, that it exceeds all that can be ſaid of 
This academy has two public meetings like the aca- 
— of belles lettres, and at the ſame time of the year : 
there is. alſo a very ſtrict union between theſe two illuſ- 
trious bodies, Who have but one church common to both, 
which is that of the fathers of the oratory, where they 
mect 
ſolemn — they alſo communicate to each other 
their teſpective lucubrations. Monſieur Rouille de Meſ- 
lay, late counſellor in the parliament of Paris, has 


bis will, dated March 10, 17414, two conſi- 


derable prizes, which were to have been diſtributed every 


— but the diminution. of the rents paid by the town- 
le, 


has obliged the academy to give but gne, which 
ia done in the public aſſembly held after. Eaſter. The 
Arſt prize is of 2500 livres, = the ſubje& of it relates 
to the goveral ſyltew of the world, and phyſical aftro- 
nomy. The 


2 57a et 

The royal academy 
ancient than the — laſt we have mentioned, ſince its 
beginning is placed under the year 1643. However that 
de, ity is certain that in 1648 it was compoſed of 12 
officers, who were ſtiled ancients, and uſed to read pub- 
lic lectures each in his month; of 11 fellows or mem- 
bers, called academicians, and of two ſyndics. But 


their number was conſiderably encreaſed in 1655, when 
che. king beſtowed: grea 


t favours upon them, and gave 
them — of the — college to hold their meet- 
in 2 they have had fince an apartment in the palace || 
— whence they have been removed to the Louvre in 
1692. It is now compoſed of a director, who may be 


—— every year, or continued; of a perpetual chan- | 


„af four rectors, r 
— who read lectures each durin 
month 3. cf eight aſſiſtants to the profeſſors; — 
Ys one of geometry, and the other of aſtro- 
; treaſurer. ; and of counſellorꝭ, divided into 


— aptly — 


money for the prizes, which are deſigned for the ſcholars. 


Fhaſe who carry theſe prizes are ſent to Rome, and main- 


- tained there at the king's expence, to improve and per 


"XIV, tou founded there in 1667 ) 


Fhe foundation of — occaſioned very very hok | rower, 


14 between. the: painters ſculptors who com- 


. poſed it, and thoſe: who were not admitted into it: due 
Ae diſputes 


ſet any model, or to read public lectures on — — 


or ta expoſe any picture — dut at 
— 2 8 ſtill zt Paris, du- 
— 3 — — A great number 
of painters and algen who continue m teach their 


2 
— and 


Ab 


r, which is of 2000 hy res, relates to 
trade and navigation. One of theſe prizes is given one 


of painting and ſculpture is more 


on yy —⅜ 
he king pays the ſalary of 


the aud bears all the other — 
"for the ſupport of this academy, and gives alſo a ſum of 


them ſelves in the academy of painting, which wn | 


ſerved only to heighten the luſtre of the || 
; for the ding — bs letters patent | 
of: — — 1655, that no painters —— — 


— of 


SST it* 


: 


| 


| 


| 
: 


on St. Lewis's day, and on ſome other ||. 


| 


= TIF 


| apt drawing, to all the y. young 


| compo 


beginders who repair thi- 

and makes them work themſelves, after a model, 
- ple, furniſhed by the company of, painters ; 
and the director gives every on St. Luke's day two 
filver medals to two of the ſcholars, who appear to have 
made the greateſt progreſs. 

The royal academy of architecture is the laſt that was 
eſtabliſhed at Paris. There was ſuch a ſcheme formed 
as ſoon as year 1671 ; and Francis Blondel, an ar- 
chitect of very great reputation, began then to read pub- 
lic lectures, from which he has afterwards drawn up his 


| courſe of architecture, which is prifited. - But the 


demy was not authorized by letters patent before the 

year 17 It is divided into two claſſes ; the firſt is 
of 10 architects, a proſeſſor, and a ſecret 

and the ſecond of 12 other architects. The profeier, 


| whoſe. poſt, as well as. the ſecretary's, is for life, is 


obliged to read public lectures every Monday and Thurſ- 
day in the hall of the Louvre, where the academy meet 
every Monday. This ſociety is lodged in the apartment, 
which was formerly the queen's. 

All theſe eſtabliſhments relate to arts and ſciences; 5 
there are others deſigned for the improvement of virtue, 
and the promoting of religion: we mean the ſeminaries, 
where young clerks and prieſts are taught the ceremonies 
of the church, and the duties and functions of their 
calling ine are 10 of theſe ſeminaries at Paris, amo 
which there is one for Engliſh, and another for Tri 
prieſts, and moſt of the biſhops have ſet up ſuch ſemina- 
ries in their dioceſes. 

We ſhall conclude our deſcription of Patis with the 
following general account of that city, and its excel- 
Ben compared with thoſe of the metropolls of Great 

in, > in 0 from a late ingenious traveller ad- 

“ Your friend and I have been kipching, in vain, to 
find in what the boaſted ſuperiority gf Paris over Lon- 
don conſiſts; and, though there is ſcarce a ftreet, public 
garden, or walk, that we have not traverſed, nor an 
edifice that we have not ſeen, we are at a great loſs to 
account for that reputation which it bears for beauty, 
or for the boldneſs, with which all the French aſſert it 
to be the nobleſt and moſt beautiful city in the world. 
1 am an Engliſhman, and, whether it be prejudice gr 
not, may be allowed to fay that London is more beauti- 
ful than Paris. The beauty of a city mult lie either in 
its ſtreets, public edifices, houſes, rivers, gar- 
dens, or ſituation ; though in no one of t eſe can I diſ- 
cover a ſuperiority that is * more than over - balancgd 
by an inferiority in another. Paris is commonly divided 
into univerſity, city, and town: but the 22 is 
che only part where the fireets deſc 1 appella- 
tion than that of lanes. The 1 7 a 3 
wal not diſagreeable but dangerous; 
| walking dirt, 2 is in vaſt Je — and the uw 
from the coaches, and unweildy fiacres, Indeed, a pave- 
ment of broad. ſuch as we ſee in London on 2 
| fide, would here take up the whole ; Ln Shops there 
are none that have an opulent or handſome appearance; 
and the fronts of the houſes, I mean ſuch as are exteng- 
ed on a line with che reſt of the Het, 9 
pretenſions to nce or elegance. have often 
deen bid to remark, that though the ſtreets were nar- 

the buildings were more lofty ham ques. in Lon- 

So. 8 I do not diſp pur, bus, oe joy ife I cangot 

ee what advantage is gained, vi are darker, 

— om the fun, Leaks 2 r 
number of inhabitants. One houſe, indeed, is Edo 

2 to a fingle family; 1 of ae CC 

— ies; ſa that you may fin * 

on the ground floor, 2 þarber's on the ſe- 

ian on the; third, a petit-maitre on the 

_ taylor og. the | fifth, and — the 

ſixth or — Jut the dotels, of honſes of the no- 

bleſſe, are the chief hoaſt of a Paxiſian. Theſe are ge- 

| nerall ſmall quadrangles, habitable on two or three of 

8 with commonly a dead wall toward the ſtreet. 

All, you may. ſuppoſe, _— of the ſame form; but I 

| will leave you to. judge, whether the, houſes of our no- 

bleſſe, which are full as elegantly Balk, when extended 

on a line with the ſtreet, do not aß more to the 


| rer than a number of, the 
It diſperſed here 


which 0 Wal 2 IS 


EUROPE:] 


and where beauty is broken into parts, ſo as to require a 
ftrong imagination to unite and form a whole. Theſe 
houſes admit no fiacres within their gates; a Swiſs in 
his brodine ſtands at the entrance, and excludes all that 


| do not come in their own carriages, or cannot afford to 


be trundled in a remiſe. | 

„ The Seine diſappointed me exceedingly ; I had 
figured to myſelf a river much larger than the Thames, 
with innumerable boats, barges, and bridges of a mag- 

nificent ſtructure. You will, perhaps, aſk me what 
right I had to draw this picture of it: I can only ſay 
from thoſe that had been drawn by others. That it is 
larger than the Thames, at an equal diſtance from the 
ſea, is certain: but the Thames at London, I am ſure, 
would ſwallow up three ſuch rivers as the Seine is at 
Paris. The banks are ly lined with waſherwo- 
men, whoſe method of cleaning linen is, to beat it with 
a wooden mallet on a large ſmooth ſtone. Barges and 
boats there are but few, 
from any port; and veſſels there are none, the water not 
being deep enough to float them. Of the bridges there 
is not yet one that deſerves to be mentioned, —_— 
the Pont Neuf; but though I paſs it almoſt every day, 
know not yet where its beauty lies. Of the number, 
elevation, or breadth of its arches, it has pang © 
„ nor of its ornaments, or excellency of its 
and materials: I may be fingular, but it appears to me 
to be the moſt uncouth, clumſy ſtructure I ever beheld. 
But I am doing wrong, in- inſulting a fallen favourite ; 
for an upſtart bridge, 
now to run away with all the 
preſent the vaunted Pont Neuf of the French. 

In ſome of its public buildings and walks, I muſt 
allow that Paris has the advantage over London. The 
Louvre never fails of being compared with triumph to 
the palace of St. James's, and the Thuilleries to the 
Park: they have not, however, any church. they can 
venture to put in competition with that noble pile of ar- 


chitecture St. Paul's. All the gardens are kept in the | 
exacteſt order, and are oftentimes filled with company 


till midnight ; for there is not the leaft occaſion to fear 
pickpockets or riots. Indeed, he muſt be a bold perſon 
who will ſteal or commit any outrage, when almoſt im- 
mediate execution, on the gallows or the wheel, is the 


conſequence, without a proſpect of eſcape, or of par- 


don. A bruſque, inſolent character, is a thing not 


known here ; and a blow received-can only be expiated || 


dy the death of the offender, This influences much the 


behaviour of the common people, who are very far from | 
offering ſuch inſults, as every one who walks the ftreets | 


of London muſt daily ſuffer. For they are certain, if 
they offend, to have a cane laid acroſs their ſhoulders, 


| which if they ſhould retaliate with a blow, is inſtant | 


death; as every gentleman wears a ſword, and thinks 
himſelf diſhonoured if he takes any leſs revenge for a 
aher, though it ſhould only 
* his curls. If it is the offender that falls, the 


who killed him is ſeldom puniſhed ; but the affair is ra- 


"3 


ther winked at than tolerated. Of this I will tell you 
an inſtance, in what happened laſt week on the Bouve- 
lards, a place to which company reſort. in coaches, about 
the cloſe of the day. I was not a ſpectator, and there- 
fore can only give you what I heard. On each fide of 
the road, which is between two rows of trees, there is 

walk for thoſe who chooſe to quit their carriages, and 
fometimes the middle of the road itfelf is made an occa- 


plying immediately, whipt his horſes ſo as to endan 


been guilty of an offence which the rigorous | 
honour puniſhed with death, leapt down, and attempted 
to ſave his life by flight ; but his enemy was not content 


is lying at ſuch a diſtance | 


F N AN c E. 


in the road to St. Germaine, ſeems. 
reputation, and to be at-| 


the ceconoamy of | 


in a 


at St. 


— 


| the 


avenue leading to it is planted with four beautiful 


„ 
He dropped, and was taken to a houſe, where he died in 
a ſhort time. The muſquetair retired for a day, and 
afterwards walked about Paris as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Thoſe who crouded on the ſpot, to enquire what 
was the matter, when they heard that he had received 
a ſoufflet, ſaid, I! a raiſon, C'eſt bien fait —The French 
entertain notions of perſonal honour nearly approaching 
to enthuſiaſm, and are moſt feelingly alive to every cir- 
cumſtance that but ſeems to offer any hurt to it. This 
may, perhaps, be the reaſon why a nation in ſome caſes 
ſo eminently poſſeſſed of humanity, ſhould paſs by, even 
with marks of approbation, an action which, when 
cooly conſidered, muſt appear of fo horrid a nature. 

A blow is never forgiven, when received by a gen- 
tleman; and one, two, or three duels are not —— 
if death be not the conſequence on one ſide or the other. 
A deſpetate wound, on ſuch an occaſion, is eſteemed no 
reparation ; but the inſulted generally purſues his chal- 
lenges till he has given or received one that is mortal. 
Even biſhops here are not exempted, but chall and 
are liable to be challenged ; and the abuſe of the power 

governor is in ſome meaſure checked by his not be- 
ing able to refuſe fighting any gentleman, who thinks 
himſelf aggrieved by it, without being di in 
the opinion of every Frenchman. Here I dare fay that 
you will think with me, they puſh honour too far; 
that the points of barbariſm and.. refinement meet : 
though, at the ſame time, I think there is a politeneſs, 


in which we might laudably imitate the French, with- 


out being petit maitres, or running into ſuch 
in Ing its abuſes, as I have lately mentioned.” 

The neighbourhood of Paris is pleaſant, 
contains a great number of . &c. and 
ſome fine. ſeats; among the laſt in this government, is 
8 Madrid; that of the duke of Bourbon 
des Foſlez ; of the archbiſhop of Paris, 
near the conflux of the Seine and Marne, called Con- 
flans ; of the prince of Conde at Iſſy; of the count of 
Thoulouſe's at Rambouillet ; and called Maiſons 
and Colaguy, the latter of which belongs to the duke of 


and 


The Government of the Iſle of France. 


| tutelar ſaint of France. It has an elegant 
contains a rich treaſure, in which are alſo kept the crown 
jewels. In its church are the ſepulchres of the 
kings, the princes and prin 
other great perſonages, particularly that of marſhal 


| Turenne. The convent, which is of the Benediftine - 
order, and, with its precincts, 1 j 


; 
8 


| pope, has an income of about 60,000 liv 

D The title 

was ſuppreſſed in 1692, and his reyenue granted to the 

n by Lewis XIV. for 

—_— This town is alſo 1 
18. 


5 


4, 


8. 


Er 


12 
IH 


priſon, 


: 
8, 


is an ancient but ſmall town, 
weſt of Paris. It 


3 


ntmorency took their title from 
this town, and in the church their tombs are yet to be 


laws of || ſeen 
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Paris, is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop 
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churches, two bridges and an hoſpital, and the chief trade |brid The town is pretty large and well built, being 
is in ſkins. the ſeat of a rn ns, and of an office of the 
Charenton, on the Maine, is fix miles from Paris, || finances, a falt-office, ſeveral courts of juſtice, and alſo 


and has a fine ſtone bridge. It was formerly celebrated of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 


for the reſort of Hugonots, but the revocation of the Rheims, and has the right to anoint the French kings 
edi of Nantz drove them from thence : _ % 2 of archiepiſcopal ſee, or in the 
a He | archbiſhop's abſence, with a revenue of 18,000 livres 
2” — * 2 18 per annum, out of which he pays a tax to Rome of 
mult believe wha OT Im? 2400 florins. Antiently this town was the ſeat of De- 
Creſpy, 11 miles from Paris to the north-eaſt, con- vitiacus, one of the kings of the Gauls; afterwards, for 
tains one convent and two churches, and belongs to the || ſome time of the Roman prætors, in Gallia Belgica ; 
Orleans family. | and then of the firſt French kings, being then the capi- 
Senlis on the Nenette, upwards of 20 miles north of || tal of a kingdom, to which it alſo gave name, as it does 
now to 2 territory called Le Loiſonnois. It drives a 
of Rheims. The revenue is 20,000 livres, the air 1s great trade in corn, contains ſeveral abbies, and other 
remarkabl Pra. on which account many of the royal |} religious houſes, with an old caftle, and has an academy 
children of rance have been nurſed in the caſtle. - of men of wit and genius, whoſe object is the ſame as 
Chantilly is a ſmall but pretty town belonging to the || that of the French academy at Paris. 
houſe of Conde. It has a fine ſeat, the property of the Noyon on the Vorſe is a place of antiquity, 16 leagues 
princes of Conde, and its ſituation is uncommonly plea- || north of Paris. It is capacious, handſomely built on 
fant. With 2 to this place a ſenfible modern tra- || the declivity of a hill, and the fee of a biſhop ſ 
veller ſays, The encreaſing beauty of the proſpect to the archbiſhop of Rheims, It contains ſeveral 
along the road as you approach Chantilly, is ſufficient to churches, convents, courts of juſtice, fountains, two 
feed the imagination of a man with a picture of ſome || abbies, two hoſpitals, the ſame number of public gar- 
earthly paradiſe which would preſently open to his view. | dens, and a cathedral. It has great trade in wheat and 
Perhaps the dulleft fancy is capable of colouring too [| oats, many manufactures, gives name to a tei ritory called 
high for nature or art to equal, and another by expecting || Le Nayonnois, and was the place of nativity of the ce- 
nothing, might find what I could not.— The houſe at a || lebrated John Calvin. | 
diftance has a magnificent appearance, but I ſhould no || Laon, 22 leagues north-eaſt of Paris, is a handſome 
mote think of comparing it with the noble ſtructure of || town, which enjoys a very fine air. It contains ſeveral 
Blenheim, than the palace of St. James's with Chan- || courts of juſtice, churches, and convents, is the ſeat of 
tilly. A perſon who enters the apartments with a. vora- || a governor, the ſee of a biſhop, has a caſtle, cathedral, 
cidus appetite for pictures and ſtatues, will be obliged to || and college, and gives name to a diſtrict. 
be content with very ſcanty fare, there being neither of [| Promontre, about 12 miles eaſt of Nayon, contains 
the one or the other that ſeemed to me worthy of notice. the chief abbey of the Præmonſtratenſes. Clermon en 
As I imagined there muſt be other rooms better orna- || Bauvaiſis is a canfidetable town on the Brecha ; and 
mented by the hands of great maſters which were not || Gerberoi is a ſmall town, about five leagues from Beau- 
ſhown, I enquired for them, and was anſwered, that I || vais, near which, in 1435, the Engliſh, under the com- 


| had ſeen all, and that the princes of that Houſe took a || mand of the earl of Arundel, were totally defeated. 


greater delight in having good horſes and dogs, than the || Beauvais, the capital of the province of Beauvaiſis, is 
works of — or galleries of paintings. This I | 14 leagues north-weſt of Paris. The biſhop is ſpiritual 
had no reaſon to diſbelieve, when I faw the ftable, which || and temporal lord of the city, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop 
is a palace itſelf, filled with Engliſh horſes, which are || of Rheims, a duke and peer of France. This city 
the moſt eſteemed here, and pampered with the beſt corn contains, beſides ſeveral churches, convents, and courts 
and hay that France can produce. The kennels are || of juſtice, many manufactures of woollen, linen, ſerge, 
Kkewiſe handſome habitations for the canine race, and || tapeſtry, &c. | Hs 
have hounds of every kind that is ever uſed in _— Pontoiſe on the Oiſe, the capital of Vexin-Frangoiſe, 
But I muſt not forget to mention the cabinet which has is five leagues north-weſt of Paris, and contains two con- 
lately been filled up in the palace for the of a vents and ſeveral courts. Over the river it has a good 
choice collection of 122 to the prince by bridge, from which it receives its name. The parlia- 
the king of Sweden. Almoſt every beauty of the mi- ment of Paris was baniſhed hither in 1720 and 1753, by 
geral Eingdom is here diſplayed in great abundance, with || the late king of France. 
al its exquiſite diverſity of colours, ſpars and precious Monte on the Seine, nine gens from Paris, has ſe- 
ſtudded by chance in lumps of rich ore, ſo as to || veral convents and churches, a bridge of 3g arches. 
have as fine an eſſect as the hand of wrt is e Meulan, a little town, ſeven leagues below Paris, on 
ing. | the Seine, over which it has two bridges. It gives name 
| to rich, and contains ſeveral churches, a fort, and 
of a $i two COnvents. | 
on | Ire fituated on the little river 
» 13 or 14 leagues from Paris to the weft, 
which is thought either to have given name to the Dru- 
or to have borrowed its name from them. Here is a 
if 7 woolen manufatture that furniſhes cloathing to the 
| and, in time of peace, corn and wine are ſent 
Rouen, and from that city to Holland and 
battle was fought near this town in 
Roman Catholics and the Hugonots, 
which the larter were defeated. This town gives the 
tains a caftle, ſeveral churches, 


| d on the Scine, two lea 

»ging to the archbiſhop of hs 
++ the utle of duke and peer. The 
here, with very fine gar- 


wn fuated four leagues from Paris to 
Mere Lewis XIV. built a moſt magni- 
and adorned it with noble gardens : it 
ground, in the middle of 2 valley fur- 
hav on the fide towards Paris, a 
_ _ the town, which it di- 
i and New. The apartments of the 
1 Antiques, 
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—— &c. The chapel, built in 1699, is a moſt 
finiſhed piece of architecture, ſculpture, and painting; 


pl in thoſe works. BY 
2 room in this noble palace has à particular name, 


taken from the chief ſubject painted on the ceiling. As 
for inſtance, the hall or Chamber of Plenty, La Sale 


d' Abondance, becauſe plenty and liberality are painted | 


on the ceiling. Here are ſeveral pictures, as, the Holy 
Virgin on a column of jaſper, holding the infant Jeſus 
in her arms, and — below with ſeveral pilgrims, 
done by Pouffin : the Virgin Mary and St. Joſeph flying 
into Egypt, by Guido: the woman cured of a bloody- 
flux by Our Saviour, done by Paul Veroneſe, &c. 

hall of Venus has that goddeſs painted on the ceiling ; 
ſhe fits in a chariot drawn by doves ; the gods and heroes, 


celebrated by the antients, adorn her triumph. Here | 


are the pictures of Nebuchadnezzar, who orders the 
building of the gardens at Babylon; of Auguſtus exhi- 
biting a race 1 the Circus; 7 Alexander 
marrying Roxana, an reviewing his army. 
As — Hall of War is dedicated to Bellona, the Fre is 
adorned with trophies, bucklers, and thunderbolts. Over 
the doors there are trophies of gilt metal, under which 
are repreſented the Four Seaſons, by proper figures and 
hgnifying that Lewis XIV. has been a- con- 
in all eaſons of the year. The ceiling of 
is hall is adorned with five pictures; the „which 
is in the middle, repreſents France holding a thunderbolt 


in one hand, and a buckler in the other: the four others 


are in the ſides; in the firſt is Bellona in a violent paſ- 
ſion; the ſecond repreſents Germany doing her beſt but 
fruitleſs endeavours to defend the Imperial crown. In 
the third, Spain ſeems to threaten France; but her ſol- 
diers are put to flight. - The fourth ſhews Holland 
thrown back upon her lion. This room is alſo adorned 
with fix heads of porphyry, repreſenting as many Ro- 
man emperors ; they are in buſts, with a drapery of gilt 
braſs, and —_— pedeſtals of oriental alabafter. 

The king's bed-chamber is the moſt ſumptuous of all. 


of Fame, repreſented fitting : in the cupola, over the 
bolfter, is France fitting, nnd b to watch for the 
reſervation of the king. This magnificent bed 

between two pictures ; the one of St. John in the 
iſland of Patmos, the other of. David ſinging the praiſes 
of God. There are ſeveral other pictures in this cham- 


ber, and particularly one of in the deſert, with | 


and an angel. The bed is of crimſon velvet, 
embroidered with gold, and otherwiſe beautifully orna- 


is ſulicient to give the” reader ſome notion of 
this ſumptuous palace ; gardens are not leſs magni- 
ficent. Coming down from the terrace you meet with 
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| | canal is 32 fathoms broad, and 800 
the moſt eminent maſters in theſe arts having been em- 


each of which carries a Triton 


his 


and 100 broad. Upon this canal the 
divert themſelves in yachts and gallies. 


baſons at each end. In the middle it is crofſed by ano- 
| ther canal, about 520 fathoms At the other end 
of the large canal there is alſo a 200 fathoms long, 


The orangery, or green-ho „ is a moſt noble 


of architecture, and a maſter-piece in its kind. 


expoſed to the ſouth, and contains firft a. larg gallery, 


which is innermoſt, 408 feet long, and 32 feet 


with 12 arched windows in the front; on each fide 

ll qa” there are two others, each feet long. 
1] Theſe galleries are adorned without with fine rows of c- 
ry has eight double columns 
two others have four columns 


lumns; the innermoſt 
of the Tuſcan order, 
each of four feet diameter. At the gate of the 
there are two other columns of the ſame order, 
thinner. Before this green-houſe there is a 


parterre, with a fine baſon in the middle, where 
with 


water ſpouts out 40 feet high. It is adorned 


but much 
ful 


rows of columns, of the T uſcan order, groups of flange 
fi beautifully carved, v of white mar- 
ble, &c, In the ſummer time this parterre ſeems ta 

| lau- 


it. Yet this ; 
adorned with noble ſtatues and fountains. At 
entrance you meet with two ſtatues, the one of 
and the other of Cupid, holding a clue of thread i 
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work, where they have repreſented in the moſt 
ject of 
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on the banks of the Seine, four leagues from P 
the weſt, is chiefly remarkable for two caſtles, or 
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| hands. At every turning of the avenues you meet with a 
beautiful fountain, adorned with a baſon of fine ſhell- 
n natural 

ſub i 
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manner one of ſop's fables; the 

NN letters on a thin 
braſs plate dyed black. 92 the gardens tp: 

tues, canals, . tains, 
| that can render ie delightful and 1 — 
any thing of the kind in Europe. The royal Cabinet 
contains many fine medals, coins, paintings, &c. The 
— —_ 7 3 
beautiful palace of I rianon, the outſide of which con- 
fiſts wholly of variegated marble, of exquiſite workman- 
ſhip. The gardens are large, and abound in ſtatues and 
in a 
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and, with 
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Meudon, two leagues from Paris, contains a fine pa- 
lace, which was the favourite habitation of Lewis XI. 


Dourdan on the Orge, three leagues weſt of Eſtampes, 
is celebrated for its ſtocking manufacture. Mont-Lehery 


is a ſmall town about ſix leagues from Paris; and Melun 


on the Seine, eight leagues Paris on the ſouth eaſt, 
carries on a great trade in cheeſe, wine, and corn. 
Fountainbleau is fituated in the middle of a foreſt of 
the fame name, eleven leagues fouth of Paris, and about 
one from the Seine. Its ſpacious royal caſtle or palace 
hath chiefly contributed to its fame. This fabric is 
fituated in a bottom, and conſiſts of ſeveral ſets of build- 
ings added to one another at different times, without 
any order or ſymmetry, which form a confuſed maſs of 
di kinds of architecture, that very confuſion 
has an air of grandeur and majeſty, which ftrikes the 
eye; The ſityation of the place has nothing agreeable, 
. Eſpecially in that ſeaſon of the when the countr 
and trees are bereft of their verdure. A large foreft ſur- 
rounds the caſtle, and the neighbouring hills are crowned 
with barren rocks which produce nothing, neither for 
the neceſſaries of life, or the pleaſure of the fight. There 
are here neat gardens, laid out with a very good taſte ; 
and beſides the great fountain, there are a great many 
others, which greatly adorn this charming feat. The 
palace has been very much improved by Francis I. He 
not only repaired the ancient buildings, but alſo added 
new ones ; and as he was a great lover and encourager of 
arts and ſciences, he ſent the moſt. eminent artiſts 
from Italy, who at the ſame time that 
tainbleau, reſtored in France a true taſte for architec- 
ture and ſculpture. All the halls or rooms of this pa- 
lace are adorned with very fine paintings and carvings. 
The 
when the court is here. There is in that room a fine 
chimney, built by Henry IV. in 1599; it is twenty- 
three feet high, and twenty wide; it is adorned with 
four large Corinthian columns of ſpotted marble, with 
baſes and chapiters of white marble : in the middle of 
the chimney there is a table of black marble, on which 
ſtands the Equeſtrian ſtatue of Henry the Great: under- 
neath are two Bafſo-Relievos, the one repreſenting the 
battle of Ivry, and the other the furrender of the city 
of Mante. Two marble _— placed on each fide of 
this figure ſent loyalty and peace ; over-aga 
chimney Once is a init theatre for the acting of plays. 
The room where the king dines in public is adorned 
with a very fine ceiling, and noble paintings, repreſent- 
ing fortitude, temperance, juſtice and prudence, with 
ſeveral other ſubjects. Ihe other rooms are adorned after 


the ſame manner. 3 

The galleries are alſo very fine : that which is called 
the gallery of the ſtags or harts, becauſe there are forty- 
three ftags-heads ſet up in it, is an s 
and adorned with paintings repreſenting all the royal 
palaces in France, their foreſts and the adjacent coun- 
tries, all done with the utmoſt accuracy. 

In the gallery 1 
Great in a hunter's dreſs; and the different kinds of 
hunting he delighted in are drawn in ſeven pictures, 
each twelve feet high, and twenty feet broad. 


Adjoi to this gallery is the Aviary, the 


that can be ſeen: it is fourſcore and ten feet 


they adorned Fon- | 


greateſt room of all is that where plays are acted | 


inſt the | 


of Diana is the picture of Henry the | 
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| broad; it is all lined with ſtone, and has a fountain at 
| each end. There is nothing more charming and rural 
than the avenues of this park ; they are all of a prodigi- 
| ous length, with paliſadoes ſurpriſingly high. | 
The town of Fontainbleau was conſiderably increaſed 
| under the reigns of Henry IV. and Lewis XIII. The 
| latter built the parochial church, which is adorned with 
fine paintings: on each fide of the altar there is 
a Corinthian column twenty feet high, and over it there 
is a picture of Chriſt curing the man ſick of the palſy, 
| exquiſitely done by Varin. This town is the ſeat of a 
royal provoſtſhip, conſiſting of a provoſt, a commi 
of enquiries both in civil aud criminal matters, a king's 
attorney, and a recorder. A great many neighbouring 
villages are under the juriſdiction of this court. There 
is alto here a court of juſtice in Eyre. | 
Nemours, a little town, ſituated between the foreſts of 
Fountainbleau and Montargis, on the river Loing, about 
twelve leagues from Paris to the ſouth, and — 
to the duke of Orleans. It contains ſeveral convents 
and churches. Its trade conſiſts in corn, wine, flour, 
and cheeſe, which they ſell in the adjacent villages, or 
| ſend to Paris by the Seine. 
Courtnay, a ſmall town on the Brook-Clairy, fixteen 
leagues from Paris to the fouth, which gave name to 
the illuſtrious houſe of Courtnay, a branch of which 
| came into England with William the Conqueror, and 
founded the family of that name, which till ſubſiſts 
here. 
| Eftampes, a conſiderable town on the river Juine, 
| ſeven or eight leagues from Paris, containing ſeveral 
convents and churches, with a granary for fait. 


„ 


The Government of Ax Trois and Picaxpr. 


| 


THE diſtricts which form this government, produce 
wine, grain, fruits, paſturage and turf, Picardy, the 
name of which is thought to be derived from Picard, ſig- 
nifying a paſhonate wrangler, is boundcd on the caſt by 
Champagne; on the ſouth by the Ifle of France; on the 


north by the Pais de Calais, Artois, and Hainault; and 


on the weft by Normandy and the channel. Its rivers 
| are the Somme, which riſes in the Vermandois, and 
falls into the channel; the Oiſc, in Latin Ifara, which 
riſes in Picardy, and at Conflans falls into the Seine : 
and the Canche, which rifes in Artois, and falls into 
the ſea at Staples. The other ſmaller rivers are, the 
Lauthie, the La Lis, the Aa, the Scarpe, and the Deule. 
This province, in conſequence of its flouriſhing manu- 
| faftures, its ſituation upon the ſea, and its fiſheries, is 
the ſeat of a very extenſive trade. Like moſt of the 
other provinces, it had formerly its petty princes, de- 
pendent, however, on the crown of France. For the 
| adminiſtration of juſtice here are many inferior courts 
ſubordinate to the parliament of Paris. | 

Guiſe, the capital of che diſtrict of Thierache, ſtand- 
| ing on the Oiſe, towards the borders of Hainault, twenty- 

ſix leagues from Paris to the north-weſt. It has a ſtrong 
caſtle, and gives name to a duchy and peerage, belong- 
ing to the houſe of Bourbon-Conde. The duchy is 
very large, and the town, being ſituated on the frontiers 
| of the Low Countries, is regarded as one cf the bulwarks 
of the kingdom, and conſequently ſtrongly fortiſied. 

La Fere, a little town near che — of the Saar 
and Oiſe, ſix le from Guiſe to the ſouth. By 
means of che fluices, the neighbouring country may be 
laid under water. This town contains a powder mill, 


arſenal, falt office, foundery, barracks, and caſtle; two 


| churches, two convents, and ſeveral glaſ<-huuſes. 

St. Quinten or St. Quentin, on the Somme, is 
rather better than eight leagues north of Paris, and 
is famous for a lawn manufactory. The collegiate 
church, which is one of the fineſt in France, takes its 


2 battle 


It is ancient, the capital of 
„ and famous for a linen manu- 


factory. On account of its having been often beſieged, 
but never taken, the French — *, la Pucelle, or the 


Mon- 
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Mondidier, four leagues ſouth of Peronne, is a very gj but 1600 men, and the French 6000; among the flain 
ſtrong town; and Neſle, at much about the ſame diſtance, || were the count of Nevers, and Anthony duke of Bra- 


is the firſt Marquifate of France, and belongs to the || bant, brothers to the duke of Burgundy, the duke of 
houſe of Mailly. Alengon, the conſtable of Albret, the duke of Bar, the 


Amiens, the capital of Picardy, was anciently called || marſhal of Boucicaut, admiral Dampierre, the archbiſhop 
Samarobriva or Briga, that is, the bridge over the || of Sens, the viſcount of Laonnois, and many others of 
Somme. It is fituated two leagues from Paris to the || the nobility. "The dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the 
north, and is the capital of the diſtrict called Amienois, || counts of Vendoſme and Richemont, and 1400gentlemen, 
2 place of great antiquity, well fortified, the ſeat of a || were taken priſoners. | 
governor-general, and ſeveral offices, the ſee of a biſhop, || Boulogne on the mouth of the Siane is eight 
who has a revenue of 30,000 livres, out of which he pays || leagues from the neareſt coaſt of England. It is the capi- 
a tax of 4900 florins to the pope. Here are alſo three | tal of a diſtrict called the Boulonois, which enjoys pecu- 
bridges over as many channels of the Somme, a great || liar privileges of exemption from ſeveral taxes z and 
many churches, the cathedral, ſeveral convents, || having a governor independent of the governor general 
hoſpitals, and manufactures, with an academy of the || of Picardy. The harbour cannot be entered but at 
arts and ſciences. Voiture, Rohault, and many other || high water, and is defended by a fort. 'The town is 
eminent men, were natives of this town. The ram- || divided into Upper and Lower; the latter, though lar- 
parts make a fine walk, being planted with a double || ger and handſomer, is not ſo well fortified, nor inha- 
row of trees. | bited by ſo many genteel people as the former. The 

Conti, a ſmall town about five leagues from Amiens, || biſhop of Boulogne is fi to the archbiſhop of 
which gives the title of prince to a branch of the houſe || Rheims, and has a revenue of 12,000 livres, out of 
of Bourbon. | which he pays a tax to the court of Rome of 15,000 

Corbie, a little town four leagues above Amiens to the || florins : here is a court of admiralty, and other courts, a 
north-eaſt, noted for its abbey, the abbot of which is || ſtrong citadel, and ſeveral convents. The city and its 
ſpiritual and temporal lord of the town. A colony from || territory . 
this abbey founded that of Corvey in Weſtphalia. afterwards it had earls of its own, who were vaſſals, firſt 

Abbeville, the capital of the diſtrict of Ponthieu, is || to the counts of Flanders, and then to the counts of 
fituated about five leagues from the Britiſh channel, || Artois. Near it is a mineral ſpring, called La Fontaine 
13 from Boulogne, and feven from Amiens, on the de Fer, that is, the iron-ſpring. 

in which the tide riſes here to the height of [| To the above deſcription of the city of Boulogne we 
about fix feet. There are a great many churches and || ſhall add the following, as given by a late celebrated 
convents in this town, with ſeveral courts and offices, a a traveller: This town, hugs ang: os 
flouriſhing trade, and a variety of manufactures. The || boaſt ; it is like thoſe Englith ſea-gorts, w commerce 
—— made here are ſaid not to be greatly infe- || has ſcattered opulence with a ſparing hand. The inha- 
rior to the Engliſh and Dutch. Abbeville took its name || bitants are principally compoſed of merchants, ſmugglers, 
i and failors ; with a perſon here and there who ranks 

himſelf among the nobleſſe. The churches are but 
meanly built, and ornamented with collections of paint- 
ings, that are of a-piece with the architecture. The 

y ſeveral convents of capuchins, cordeliers, &c. are 
r Pr 
what I had left hours ago; every || ſaid to be neater ; to have man iſh girls reſiding 

* loi- || in them for education.” | —— 
their houſes; every one ap- Eftaples, a ſmall town near the mouth of the 
| five leagues from Boulogne to the ſouth. Some thiak it 
was the Portus Iccius of Czfar. | 
| I.  Ambleteuſe, a ſmall town on the channel, two leagues 
„a ſmall place on the river Authie, three or || from Bou to the north, which is well fortified, and 
from Abbeville, of note only for the battle dens gay ur. Here king James II. landed, when 
Engliſh and French, anno 1346, in which || he fled to France, after his abdication. 
the latter were totally defeated. | Guines, a ſmall town two | from the ſea, which 


nen a late writer, || the ſouth. Near this town Francis I. and VIII. 
ſeem to ſuffer great poverty. I know not how proper the || of England, had an interview ; their retinue was fo rich! 
land may be for cultivation, but leſs there cannot be. | dreſſed, that the place where they met has ever fince been 
All ſeems a defert.—No ſooner does a chaiſe ſtop than | 


Pr Calais, a town ſituated on the narroweſt part of the 
about 
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amour channel, nn it is diſtant 
ä ſeven leagues. It is the capital of the Pais Recon 
without labour ; and young girls of 16 years quis, or Recovered Country, pretty lar , and well for- 
upwards employ entreaties as well as ſmiles to draw a ſou || tified, but the harbour is of very t and | 
from your pocket.” | acceſs. Here is a fine arſenal, and a citadel, which com- 
St. Valery, or Galerici, a ſea- port town, ſituated at || mands the town, the harbour, and all the adjacent coun- 

of the Somme, four below Abbeville, || try, ſeveral convents, and a fort, whence all the coun 


the canal of Calais, the inhabitants have 
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The town of Calais makes a much handſomer appearance 
when you approach it upon the water, than the town of 
Dover ; and its towers begin to become viſible when we 
have reached the middle of the ſtraits. It has two piers 
of a great length, which run parallel, they are both of 
timber, and one of them affords a very agreeable walk 
over a boarded floor, which at ſeveral times of the day, 


genteel people of the place. On this pier a troop of ſer- 
vants from the ſeveral houſes of accommodation ftand 
ready to receive the paſſengers at their landing, and con- 
duct them, together with their baggage, according to their 
ſeveral deſtinations.” 

The other part of this government, named Artois, is 
one of the moſt fertile Aifiricts of the whole kingdom. 
Anciently it was one of the provinces of the Netherlands, 
but now belongs entirely to France. It is 24 leagues 
long, and 12 broad, being bounded on the eaft by Hai- 
nault, on the north by Flanders, and on the weſt and 
ſouth by Picardy. A conſiderable trade is carried on in 
the province in grain, flax, hops, wool, linen, &c. The 


2 


but eſpecially in a ſummer evening, is frequented by many 
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Bapaume, a ſmall town, ſituated about five leagues 
from Arras to the fouth, in a dry barren country, but 
well fortified. 

Heſdin, à ftrong town on the river Canche, 15 
miles from Montrueil to the north-weſt. | 

St. Paul, a ſmall town, but the capital of a diſtrict, 
12 miles from Arras to the weſt. 
| Bethune, a ſtrong town on the little river Bietre, 15 
miles from Arras to the north, in which are ſeveral 
| Churches and convents, with a citadel. It has alſo two 
annual fairs, and ſome trade, eſpecially in an excellent 
| fort of cheeſe made hereabouts. | 
Aire, a well fortified town, ſituated on the river Lis, 
22 miles from Arras to the north-weſt, and containing 
two hoſpitals, ſeveral convents, and a collegiate church. 
At a little diſtance from the town ſtands fort St. Francis. 

St. Venant, a little but well fortified rown, ſituated on 
the banks of the river Lis, fix leagues from Aire to the 
eaſt, taking its name from the martyr St. Venant. The 
country about it may be laid under water. 

St. Omer ftands on the river Aa, in the country of 


| 


ſtates conſiſt of the clergy, nobility, and commoners, who 
hold their ſeat at Arras to raiſe money for the king, and 
determine other matters. | 

© After Spain had loft part of this province, it was di- 
vided into Artois Loft and Artois Kept : but the whole 
pravince having been conquered by the French, that di- 
viſion is no longer of any uſe: it was proper however to 
mention it. "The chief cities and towns are as follow: 
Arras was the capital city of the people called 
Atrebates, as it is now of the province of Artois. It 
is ſituated on the river Scarpe, ten leagues from Amiens | 
d the north. It is a. very ancient and large city, 
divided into two parts; the one called the City is the 
ancient, and the other, named the Town, is the new ; they 
are cach ſurrounded with old walls, where there remain 
thil ſeveral round towers, built after the ancient manner, 
and a gate, over which there was this inſcription : Quand 
tes Frangois prendront Arras, les Souris mangeront les Chats; 
iv e. When the French ſhall take Arras, the mice 
fhall eat the cats.” When the French had took it, in 
£640, a man of wit faid, it was enough to leave out one 
letter in that inſcription, that is to fay, to change pren- 
dront, ſhall take, into rendront, which fignifies ſhall 
reſtore.” Marſhal de Vauban has very much repaired 
thoſe old walls, and added ſeveral baftions, and a t 
many new works to them in the diteh, which is large 
and very deep; there are to be obſerved in it, among 
other things, Lunettes built after Vauban's manner; they 
are the works of that kind, which were invented by 
that excellent engineer. They conſiſt of a triangular 
hatf-moon, covered with two half envelopes, 
from each other by a ditch, There is alſo another large 
horn-work of Vauban's making; it covers one of the 
baſtions, and is intrenched not only on the wings by 
half-moons, but the gorge of it is alſo covered with an 
half-moon. The ditch is ſurrounded with a covert-way, 
and its glacis, as uſual : beyond that glacis are feyeral 
redgubts of a al figure, placed in the re-entring 
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{ of Terouenne to the north. 


| 


the ancient Morini, three leagues diftant from the ruins 
The ground here is low 
and marſhy towards the river, but higher on the other 
hide. The city is defended not only by a caſtle, but alſo 
by large baſtions, between which there are half-moons, 
and which are furrounded with large ditches, which in- 
deed are too high to have any water in them, but ſo 
deep, that it would be a very difficult matter to get from 
them upon the walls of the ramparts. This is the fee 
of a bikes, who has been ſuffragan to the archbiſhop 
of Cambray ever ſince the year 1559: when, after the 
demolition of the city of Terouenne, its dioceſe was di- 
vided into three biſhoprics, namely, thoſe of Boulogne, 
Ypres, and St. Omer. There are in this city ſeveral 
| fine ſtreets, and a large ſquare, built round with noble 
houſes, among which is the Town-Houſe or Guildhall. 
The cathedral church, dedicated to St. Omer, is a no- 
ble building, remarkable chiefly for its chapels, enriched 
with fine marble, and beautiful paintings. Beſides the 
cathedral, there are here fix parochial churches, and 2 
very rich abbey of the order of St. Benedict; on each 
fide of the portico of which ſtands a large ſquare fteeple, 
very high, where they conſtantly keep a watch, to diſ- 
cover whether there be any people in the neighbourhood 
of the city; the gates of which are never opened till it 
| be day-light, and the watch has given notice by a fig- 
nal, that he has diſcovered nothing they need be afraid 


of. There are alſo here ſeveral convents and nunneries, 


two hoſpitals for maidens, a general one for the fick, an 
| orphan-houſe for boys, and another for girls, an houſe 
for twelve poor men, in memory of the twelve apoſtles, 
and ſeveral foundations; the yearly income of which is 
employed in maintaining a certain number of boys at 
ſehool, in giving a ſum of money in marriage to fome 
poor girls, and in cloathing ſome others. There is alſo 
an Engliſh ſeminary eſtabliihed here; from whence our 
nation has been more than once infeſted with difturbers 
of the public peace. The people have ſome trade, ſe- 


angles: they have each of them their particular ditch, 
covert-way, and glacis. e 

The citadel is ſomewhat higher towards the country 
than towards the town. It is not very large, but rec- 
koned one of the ſtro in the kingdom: it is an ob- 


e 
Jong pentagon, which has been repaired' by marſhal de 
Vauban. It is ce 


| 
| . of 'five baſtions 
. tenalfles placed in the cyrtains, and a | 
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ea 
8 hid under water.. | 
This is the ſee of x bop, fuffragan ty the metroyo- 
fitan of Cambray, who. is ford fpirituaF and-yempor: 
of the city, and his gioceſe contains 400 paris. 
" Tn thys city is kept the proyinciat coyncit of Artois, | 
which there lies an appeal from all the inferior courts 
| but one. may alſo appeal from the ſentente of thar coun 
eil to the parliament of Paris. This town has fair'and 
ſtreets, and is inhabited by wealthy traders and ar- 


— who make fails and ta -hangirigs, eſpe: 
the latter ; which art was — 
thoſe tapeſtries take thelr name from this city. 


veral fmall veſſels g up here from the fea thr 

by the river Aa. This is the feat of a-bat 
wie, the court of which is compoſed of an high bailith, 
a Jicutenant-general, and ſeveral counſellors. There 
are above 100 villages under its juriſdiction. For the 
government of the city there is a mayor, who is ebapg- 


the 


their ancient language 
r with the common Flemiſh. 1 hey ad- 


alteratio 


here - moſt ſerupulouſſy to the ancient ſimplicity of 
| and, that they may not alter or cor» 
never marry but among themſcives : for 
biſhop, being empowered thereto 
ſee, eaſily grants them diſpenſations 


'it, they 
whiety reaſon 
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bottom of the lake, but go backwards and forwards ac- 
cording to the motion that is given them. They are 
made to move like boats, by means either of poles, or 
ropes. There is always graſs growing on theſe iſlands, 
and the people draw them near the ſhore, to drive their 
cattle in them ; there are alſo ſome trees, but they take 
care to keep them very low, for fear the wind ſhould have 
too much hold of them, and make the iflands move with 
violence. 

To the foregoing account of St. Omers, it may not 
he improper to add the following particulars, as given by 
a very late and ingenious traveller, in a letter to his 
friend. 3 

« St. Omer's, ſays he, was ſoon rendered intelligible 

the affiſtance of ſome Engliſh gentlemen, who were 
ſo obliging as to attend us in our walks. "The cathedral 
church of St. Omer is very grand: in the choir of it is 


and incloſing the bones of their faint. But I was much 
better pleaſed with a picture of the taking down from 
the croſs, by Rubens, in which moſt of the figures are 
ſo excellent, that it is a work of time to admire it as it 
| deſerves. The churches in general at St. Omer are vaſtly 
ſuperior to what we ſee at Calais; and their in- 
ternal magnificence, variety of ornaments, the perfect 
7 of the place from the roof to the floor, and the 

rightneſs of the furniture, is ſuch as a proteſtant in Eng- 
land can have no idea of. The richeſt ſociety at St. 
Omer is the monaſtery of St. Bertin: the altar- piece of 
their church is loaded with gold, ſilver and jewels; and 
even the coverings, which are made to keep them from 


the duſt, are very richly adorned. The cabinet, in the 


treaſury of this church, is filled with curioſities, which 
almoſt dazzle the eyes: among the reſt is the buſt of 
St. Bertin, as big as the life, of ſolid filver, gilt, and 
adorned with precious ſtones. The copes of the prieſts, 
in their wardrobe, are ſaid to have coſt upwards of 
40,000 livres, that is, about 1700 J. ſterling; and we 
are to conſider that the materials and workmanſhip are 
cheaper than in England. The parochial prieſts, as they 
walk about the ftreets, are dreſſed in a black veſt, with 


buttons down to the feet ; their hair is ia a round curl at | 


the bottom, and when they wear an hat, it is of the large 
canonical fort. Where they are ſhaven upon the crown, 
their wig, if they wear one, is vacant, and the place is 
covered with a round black cap, which ſeems to be made 
of leather varniſhed. The tonſure is a memorial of their 


conſecration : and if any one ſtrikes a prieſt in that place, | 


the hand of the offender is firſt cut off, and he is after- 
wards | „The Abbe is a character which often 
meets us abroad, and is not well underſtood in England. 
By their dreſs and appearance a ſtranger might take the 
Abbes for perſons in orders; but they are ſcholars from 


the univerſities, who have taken their degrees, and wear | 


a clerical dreſs, with a black ſhort cloak upon their 
ſhoulders, and may either go into orders within a certain 
time, if they think proper, or marry, and lead a ſecular 
life.” The ſame writer, after having mentioned his 


going to ſee the ſervices of the Romiſh church, and the | 


ceremonies of the maſs, ſays, My wanderings on the 
Sunday terminated in a church, where there was a mili- 
tary maſs, or facrament for the ſoldiers, a battalion of 
whom attended the church for this The cere- 
mony was this. In a gallery at the weſt end of the church 
the muſicians of the regiment were placed, with clarinets, 
French-horns and ns. They opened the affair 


ceremony. was ended in little 


After paſſing over . ſome trifling — 2 


fame writer concludes thus: * The following regulations 


— — 


— 


up as a ſuſpicious perſon, and carried to priſon. 
a magnificent ſhrine of ſolid filver, curiouſly wrought, 


| 
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in the city of St. Omer are worth the notice of a ſtran- 
ger. At the top of the great tower of St. Bertia, a watch 
man is placed every night to overlock all the quarters of 
the town, and be ready to call immediate aſſiſtance on the 
breaking out of any fire. So ſtrict a is kept in the 
ſtreets, that every perſon, walking after it is dark, is 
challenged by a ſentinel, who cries, Quit vive? If it is 
a tradeſman of the place, he anſwers, un burgeois ; if it 
is a ſtranger, or gentleman, he anſwers, an ami : if he 
is Called three times and does not anſwer, the ſentinel fires 
upon him. After ten at night in the ſummer, and much 
ſooner in the winter, a perſon paſſing along the ftreet muff 
have a lanthorn, or candle, or torch, lighted in his 
hand, or be attended by a light, or muſt ſhew that he 
has juſt had ſome ſuch, and that it is gone out; without 
which ceremony any gentleman is in danger of being takem 

ſuch 
regulations as theſe, their cities are ſecured 8 
gers of the night, and the inhabitants enjoy peace and 
afety at the expence of a few punctilios, which every 
honeſt man, for fo ſalutary a purpoſe, would be glad to 
obſerve : he that has no roguery to conceal, is in no fear 
from a ſcrutiny. It was — as a very rare accident, 


| that an houſe had been lately broke open in the neighbour- 


hood of St. Omer, and one or two perſons murdered : but 
one of the felons was then taken up, and to be broken 
upon the wheel in a few days; and it was ſuppoſed his 
accomplices would not long eſcape the fame puniſh- 
ment.” . 


The Government of CHAMPAGNE and ꝰBxII. 


CHAMPAGNE has Hainaultand Luege on the north, 
Burgundy on the ſouth, Luxemburg and Lorrain on the 
eaſt, and the Iſle of France and Picardy on the weſt. 
is 160 miles long, in ſome places exceeds 140 in b 
and is watered by the Seine, Marne, Aube, Aiſne and 
Maes. The air is pure, the foil fertile; the few hilis 
abound with mines; the valleys with mineral waters, and 
the foreſts with game; but the province itſelf receives 
its name from its extenſive plains. The trade conſiſts in 
corn, wine, and iron, and the whole is under the juriſ- 
diction of the parliament of Paris; except the territory 
of Sedan, which belongs ts the parliament of Metz. 

The capital of the province is ſeated on the river 
Seine, 26 leagues from Paris to the ſouth-eaſt. It in 
pretty lage, but far from being ſo populous and flouriſh- 
ing as formerly, though the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffza» 
gan of Sens, whoſe yearly revenue is 14,000 livres, 
out of which he is taxed to the court of Rome 2800 
florins. Eighteen of the prelates of this town have 
been canonized for ſaints. Though its trade is much 
decayed, yet it is ſtill conſiderable, and ſeveral man 
factures are carried on in it: the neighbouring 
pleaſant and fruitful in wine, grain, and paſture. 
are many religious houſes and chu wich à com- 
mandary of the order of Malta, ſeveral courts of juſtict, 
and a falt-office. | 43 

Pont-ſur Seine, a town, as its name ſhews, ſituated on 
the Seine, with a bridge over it, ſeven leagues from 
Troyes, and 19 from Paris. Here is a magnificent 

ſeat, with ſine gardens belonging to it. | 
Eſpernay, a ſmall town on the Marne, four or five 
miles from Rheims. The beſt Champagne is faid to be 
made in its neighbourhood. 
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to which is Meziers, 2 fitorg little town on * 


in the river. 
= Sainte Menehoad on the Aiſne, is defended by a caſtle 
on a rock. Clermont is the capital of an earldom, be- 
longing to the prince of Conde. St. Difier on the Marne 
is famous for its iron forges ; and Vaſſy on the Blaiſe is 
remarkable only for being the ſcene of a horrid maſſacre 
of the proteſtants in 1562. 

Joinville, a town on the Marne, 14 from 
Chalons to the ſouth-eaſt, is the capital of a prin- 
cipality belonging to the duke of Orleans, who has a 


caftle near it on a hill, with a church in it, in which 
are ſeveral monuments of the dukes of Guiſe, and other 
lords of the place. 

Brienne, \ ſmall town on the Aube, eight leagues 


ing to the houſe of ny. : 

| is a town fituated on the borders of Lorrain 
and . — 14 leagues from Dijon, 17 
from Troyes, and 12 from Joinville. It is the 
ſee of a biſhop, . to the archbiſhop of Lyons, 
and temporal lord of the city, as well as one of the an- 
tient dukes and peers of the realm, who has a revenue 
of 36,000 livres, and pays a taxation of goco flo- 
rins to the court of Rome. The town is fortified, 
and contains ſeveral conv-nts and churches. It has 
alſo a manufacture of tools and knives, and ſeveral 
courts of juſtice. 

Chaumont, a ſmall town on a hill, about a quarter 
of a league from the Marne, and four leagues from Lan- 
gres to the north, is well fortified, and the ſeat of ſe- 
veral courts. 


Clervaux is a little town on the Aube, between Lan- | 


gres and Troyes. Near it is one of the richeſt abbies 
of the Ciſtercian order, in which, it is faid, 

there is 2 wine caſk that will contain $00 tons. 

Dem Remi, ſurnamed la Pucelle, the birth-place of 
the celebrated Joan d'Arc, or the Maid of Orleans. 

Sens, ſeated on the Yonne, 12 leagues from 
T to the weſt, and 18 from Paris to the 
— we is now the capital of the diſtrict called 
from it Senonois, as it anciently was from the Senones, 
a powerful nation of Gaul. It is large, and the fee of 
an archbiſhop, but not well peopled. Its few inhabitants 
however have a tolerable trade to Paris, by means of the 
Yonne, in wine, wood, coals, oats, hay, &c. 


from Joinville, being an earldom and peerage, belong- | 


of Luxemburg 


country; four children that are near her expreſs the four 


| ſeaſons of the year, and the 12 months are repreſented by 


12 proper figures. The two other arches are each 30 
feet high, and eight broad. That on the right hand has 
the figures of Romulus and Remus ſucking a ſhe- wolf; 
on their fides are the ſhepherd Fauſtulus, and the 
herdeſs Acta Laurentia. In the third arch are to be ſeen 
a Leda embracing Jupiter transformed into a fwan, with a 
cupid who lights them with his flambeau. There are re- 
mains of another triumphal arch in this city, and alſo of 
roads made by the Romans in the neighbourhood of 
Rheims, leading to ſome of the moſt conſiderable cities. 

The chief trade here is that of wine, and of ſeveral! 
— woollen ſtuffs, or mixed with ſilk, manufactured in 

is city. 

The chief places of Brie, belonging to this govern- 
ment, are 

Meaux on the Marne, eight leagues eaſt of Paris. This 
eity is ſo ancient as to have been mentioned by Ptolemy 
under the name of Janitum. It is the fee of a biſhop, 
ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Paris, whoſe annual re- 
venue amounts to 22,000 livres, out of which he pays to 
Rome 2000 florins. Here are ſeveral courts of juſtice, 
churches, convents, abbies, &c. and a falt granary. At 
half a league's diſtance from the city is a noble feat of 
the biſhops, with fine gardens. The trade here conſiſts 
chiefly in grain, wool, and cheefe. 

Cleve, a ſmall town on the Morin, four 
from Meaux to the ſouth. Near it is a noble palace. 

Monſon on the Maes contains an abbey, and a mag- 
| nificent church, and Chateau Regnand gives name to a 
principality. 

— a handfome town on the little river Vouſie, 
ten leagues from Meaux to the ſouth, noted for its roſes. 
It fends conſiderable quantities of corn to Paris by the 
Seine, from which it is only three leagues diſtant. 
Miontereau-Faut-Vonne, a ſmali town at the confl 
of the Seine and Yonne. | 

Sezanne, a conſiderable town, 13 leagues from 
Troyes, yet lying in its biſhopric. 

u- Thierry, a town on the Marne, about ſeven 
leagues from Meaux to the eaſt, which is a duchy and 
peerage belonging to the duke of Bouillon. Here are 
wan. courts of juſtice, convents, and hoſpitals. 

Sedan, a ſtrong town on the Maes, near the borders 
4 Fre miles from Charleville to the eaſt, 


- Vitry le Francois on the Marne, ſeven leagues from | which, being one of the keys of France, is ſtrongly 


Chalons, is the capital of the diſtrict of Perthois. It is 
ſmall, but well built, ſtrongly fortified, populous and 
rich; it contains ſeveral courts of juſtice and convents. 
This town, and a ſmall village in the neighbourhood called 
Vieri le brulè, took their name from Victrix, the name 
of a Roman Legion. 

Joigni on the Yonne is a town and earldom belong- 
ing to the houſe of Villervi. St. Florentin is a town 


fortified ; the country about it may alſo be laid under 
| water. Sedan gives name to a principality and govern- 
ment, which lies indeed in the generalite of Champagne ; 
but in regard to civil cauſes belongs to the government 
of Metz. Before the revocation of the edict of Nantz 


| moſt of the inhabitants of this city were proteftants, and 


had a famous univerſity in it; but the univerſity hath 

been fince ſuppreſſed, and they obliged, by the moſt 

perfidious and barbarous uſage, either to recant, or fly 

their country. Here is a fine caſtle, with ſeveral courts 

—— and convents, and alſo a manufacture of cloth 
ſerge. 

The Government of BuRGunDv. 


* — 


| THE government of has Champagne on 


the north, Lyonnois on the fouth, Franche Comte on 
| the eaſt, and Nivernois and Bourbonnois on the weſt. 
Its length from north to ſouth is about 45 


watered 
the Seine, the Dehune, which falls into the Soane, the 
Brebince, or Bourbiace, the Armangon, the 
and the Tille. There are ſome noted mineral ſprings 
in it, with ſubterraneous lakes, and plenty of ochre. 


For a long time it had dukes of its own, ſubordinate to 

the crown of France; but Lewis XI. upon the 

ity. || failure of heirs male, ſeized upon it, it to 
his crown. The whole ment li thin the ju 
riſdiction of the parliament of Burgundy, except a ſmall 

part, which is ſubject to that of Paris. The ſtates meet 
three to raiſe the ſums required of 


1 


| pality of Dombes is independent 
— 9 — Apts ay The 


parts thereof are, 


IF 


—— 


| 


F 
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Dijon, the capital, a prefty large, well built, and well 
fortified town, the ſeat of the governor and parliament, 
and of ſeveral other tribunals and offices. It is now an 

iſcopal ſee, and contains a great many convents, both 
of friars and nuns, with an academy of ſciences, a col- 


lege of law, a ftately caſtle, and ſeveral hoſpitals. The 


biſhop has a revenue of 18,000 livres a year, out of which | 


Ris taxation at the court of Rome is 1233 florins. Fon- 
taine de Dijon, a village near it, was the birth-place of 
Ide belonging to the Count of Armagnac 

| le ing to ount of 

Is in - 34 center of Burgundy. Avalon on the Coufin, 
12 leagues weft of Dijon, has feveral churches, a con- 


vent, a college, an hoſpital, a revenue of office, and a | 


falt-office ; and Samur, on the Armangon, has two fine 
bridges, a granary of ſalt, a caſtle, cloth-manufaQtory, 
ſeveral convents, and ſome courts of juſtice. 
Chatillon-ſur-ſeine, 12 leagues north of Dijon, is 
fmall, but contains ſeveral convents, two hoſpitals, in 
one of which poor travellers are maintained for three 
days, ſome courts of juſtice, a college, and a comman- 


* order of Malta. | Fr | 
| on the Yonne, 20 leagues weſt of Dijon, is 


the capital of the diſtrict called Auxerrois. It contains 
ſeveral courts of juſtice, convents, hoſpitals and churches; 
1 of the order of Malta, and a grand epiſco- 
Auhm on the Aroux, 14 leagues ſouth-weſt of Dijon, 
15 the capital of Autunois, the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan 
to the archbiſhop of Lyons, is defended by a citadel, 
and contains ſeveral courts of juſtice, offices, churches, 
convents, &c. 
; on the Soane, over which it has a bridge of 1 
arches, is ſeven leagues weſt of Chalons. It has ſeve 
courts of juſtice and convents, and is the ſee of a biſhop, 
ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Lyons. 


Chalon on the Soane, 10 leagues ſouth of Dijon, is | 


the capital of the diſtrict called Chalonois. It is the ſee of 


a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Lyons, contains 


— convents and churches, and is defended by a 
citadel. g 

Bourbon L'Ancy is celebrated for its warm ſprings, 
and contains ſome remains of the ancient Roman baths; 
and Charolles, on the Reconce, belongs to the prince 
of Conde. 

Bourg, the capital of the diſtrict called La Breſſe, 


which has its own ſtates, and was received in 1601 from | 


the duke of Savoy, in exchange for the marquifate of 

Saluzzo. The town ſtands on the Reſouſſe, almoſt in 

the center of the country, contains ſeveral convents of 

monks and nuns, and is the feat of ſeveral courts of 

2 The fairs here are chiefly for horſes, cattle, and 
ns. 

Belley, the capital of the country, called Le Bugey, 
which belonged to the duke of Savoy till the year 1601, 
when it was ceded to France. The town ftands not far 
from the Rhone, and is the fee of a biſhop, who ſtiles 
himſelf a prince of the Roman empire, is ſuffragan to 
the archbiſhop of Beſangon, and has a revenue of 10,000 
livres per annnm, out of which he is taxed to Rome 
330 florins. Several courts of juſtice are held in this 
town. 

Seiſſel, a little town on the Rhone, which here begins 
to be navigable, and enables the inhabitants to carry 
F to Geneva, Switzerland, and 

V * 


Gem, a ſmall place, at the foot of mount St. Claude, 
near the lake of Geneva, which gives name to a diſtrict, 
extending from fort d' Ecluſe to the village of Croſſay, 
and was ceded to France in the year 1601. It betas 
at preſent to the prince of Conde. In the town are f 
veral conventsandcourts of juſtice. The paſsof L'Ecluſe, 
which leads into Breſſe and Bugey, and lies on the Rhone, 
is defended —_ — | 
The principality ombes, which lies contiguous 
to the government of Burgundy, but is i of 
it, extends nine leagues in length, and as 


in breadth, being a very pleaſant fruitful country. The | 


prince of Dombes has the power of life and death in 

it, coins money in his own name, creates noblernen, 

and lays what taxes he pleaſes on his ſubjects. His or- 

dinary revenue from hence amounts to about 150,000 

liyres per annum. Under the prince is a governor ge- 
77 
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neral, and a parllament for the adminiftration of juſtice. 
The only place in the principality worth mentioning is, 

:Trevoux, lying on the Soane, which, though ſmall; 
is the capital, — the ſcat of the parliament. and go- 

| vernor. a | 5 
1 


—_— — 


The Government of Dauenns. 
THIS government is bounded on the ſouth by Pro- 
vence; on the north by Breſſe and the Rhone; on the 
eaſt by the Alps and Savoy; and on the weſt by the 
Rhone, which ſeparates it from the Lyonnois and Lans 
— 0 It had long princes of its own, who were ſtiled 
auphins du Viennois. At laſt Dauphin Humbert, 
| having no children, made it over to Philip VI. of France, 
on condition that the inhabitants ſhould ſtill retain their 
privileges, that the province ſhould be for ever incor- 
porated with the crown of France, and that the king's 
eldeft fon ſhould enjoy it, with the arms and title of 
dauphin. In the year 1349 this agreement was fully 
executed. Near two-thirds of the province are very 
barren and mountainous z. but the mountains contain 2 
variety of minerals, and in ſome places are covered with 
larch- trees, which are very valuable, as they not only 
yield 2 very durable wood, but alſo manna, benzoin, 
and agaric, the laſt of which is uſed in phyſie and dyeing 
ſcarlet. The more level and more fruittul part of the 
province is called Lower Dauphine. On the mountains 
are alſo found ſeveral forts of wild animals, as bears, 
marmots, chamois goats, and another ſpecies of goats, 
called by the French bouquettons, or chevrels, together 
with white hares, partridges, eagles, hawks, &c. 
| Dauphine has a governor and parliament, and con- 
| tains the following principal places. 85 
{ Grenoble is ſituated on the conflux of the Iſere and 
the Drac, in a plain at the foot of the mountains. It 
received its name from the emperor Gratian, fon of Vas 
lentinian I. from whence it is called in Latin Grationa- 
polis; it is however much more ancient, and was called 
before Cularo, and belonged to the Allobroges. It has 
been a biſhop's fee ever ſince the fourth century. The 
Delphinal council eſtabliſhed here in 1340 by . — 
II. Dauphin of Viennois, was erected into a parliament 
in 1453 by king Lewis XI. The governor and lieute- 
nant- general of the province reſide here, and have feats 
{ in the parliament above the firſt prefident. This city 
is very well peopled, and commanded by a fort called 
la Battille. The Iſere divides the city into two unequal 
parts; but here are no fine buildings, except tne Biſhop's 
palace, which owes its beauty to cardinal le Camus 
biſhop of Grenoble, and is adorned by excellent paint- 
ings, repreſenting our Saviour's Life and Pathon, and by 
the picture of the biſhop. The town was fortified by 
the chevalier de Ville. Ihe ſkins and gloves of Grenoble 
are very much efteemed ; but the wooilen ſtuffs, of 
which they make a great many here, ate but coarſe. 
There are within the dioceſe of Grenoble 304 pariſhes, 
240 of which are in Dauphine, and 64 in Savoy. There 
is not one abbey of men in this whole dioceſe, and but 
one of maidens, viz. that of Hayes, of the Ciſtercian 
order. 
| In this dioceſe is alſo the famous monaſtery and her- 
mitage of the Carthufian monks, called in French la 
Grande Chartreuſe, the great Charter-houſe, becauſe it 
is the firſt of that order, founded by St. Bruno. It is 
ſituated on high mountains, covered with thick woods; 
but the place is very pleaſant, each monk having a gar- 
den annexed to his cell, which he cultivates with his 
own hands. About three leagues from Grenoble is a 
piece of ground that emits ſmoke and ſometimes ſmall 
flames, and at the diſtance of one league are the caves af 
ſaſſuage, and a grotto in which is a water-fall. 
a fort of precious ſtones, fome white, ſome of a dark 
grey colour, ſmooth, and of a fine luſtre. Tho 
of the ſize and of a lin- ſeed are not only the beſt, 
but being dropt into the eye, they expel all impurities, 
without injuring it in the leaſt. About five leagues 
from Grenoble is the mineral ſpring of la Mathe, the 
waters af which are pretty hot, and highly cfteemed as 
a certain remedy for all diſorders of —— fluxes, 
and even | | 
St. Bonnet, 0 
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„ 9d befngp << prin. 6 Ge he 
a little old town at the conflux of the 
& Aficea, whence it has its name. It is the ca- 
the diſtrict, called from it Bri is, and 


4 


larc 


ces here-abouts 1s a manna, which 


l 


it. The hotter the ſeaſon, the more plentiful 


Monetief, a town in the diſtrict of r where 
is a ſpring that ſpouts out water, now then, fix 
igh, and ſometimes more. 

or Embrun, the ital of the maritime 
Alps, and the territory, ealled from the town, Ambru- 
nors. It ſtands on a ſteep rock, at the foot of which 
runs the Durance, and is the ſee of an archbiſhop, who 
_ . prince and count of 3 and — 
alf the city, with an yearly revenue of 22,000 livres. 

Fi fanatic is Ros e : 
"Gap" ie the capital of the territory, called from it 
- 04 dhe ge of 2 biſhop, ſuffragan to the 
ſhe Aix. At St. Peter D*Argenſon is a mi- 
ne ful water, and in the lake of Pelhotiers is a floating 
bag hg. one, 13 kagues from Genoble, was 
once à Re 24 1 and afterwards the kingdom of 
| _ Though on the decline it is ſtill large, and 
Upper 


wy 
A 


Tale 


© dee of n archbiſhop, who has the title 


the 


primate of Gaul. It contains ſeveral courts of juſtice, | 


convents, remains of Roman buildings, a manufactory 
ardware; and afiother of paper. Some mineral ſprings 
are found in its diftrit which is called Viennois. 

*Tain' is famous for its hermitage wine. „ 2 
village on the Rhone, gives name to a county. St. An- 
thdine contains the only abbey of the order of St. An- 
thony; and Albon, though an inconfiderable place, gives 
Game to à county. | | 

"Valence, the capital of the Valentinois, is a duchy 
a belonging to the prince of Monaes ; the 
town, 2 place of antiquity, which ſtands on the Rhone, 
at dhe diftance of 11 leagues from Vienna, contains an 
wiiverſity and feveral courts and convents, is large, well 
SEE > ky ſuffragan to the arch- 


Vienna. 

Die on the Dromme, over which it has a bridge, is 10 

leagues from Grenoble. Ie is the capital of a diftrict, 

famous for its mineral ſprings, and for a ſteep rock in 

e neighbourhood called the inacceſſible mountain, and 
fee of à2 biſhop ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 


The principality of Orange is about four French 
in and two in breadth, had formerly counts 
and princes of its own ; but, in the year 1531, it came 
to the houſe of Naſſau, in which it continued till 
death of William-Henry, pri 


2713, Frederic-Wilham, king of Pruſſia, and one of 


Maine 


Orange, in Latin Arauſio, fituated on the little river 
; the 


in 2 beautiful plain about a league 
and five from Avignon. It was much 


magnificente : 


fituated on a ſteep rock. On the leaves of 
night; and melts as ſoon as the ſun ſhines | 


—_ _— 
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eaſt by the Alps and the Var, which divides it from the 
deminions of the king of Sardinia. It is divided into the * 
Upper and Lower, its length being about 42 French 
| and its breadth about 30. 'The air and foil differ 
widely in the two diviſions ; fot in the former the air is 
temperate, but in the latter ſo hot that it would be in- 
tolerable, eſpecially upon the ſea-coaſt, were it not qua- 
liked by certain winds. The former yields good corn, 
apples, and pears, and abounds in cattle, but has little 
wine. On the contrary, the latter has plenty of wine, 
with orange, lemon, pomegranate, fig, palm, cypreſs, 
olive, maſtic, medlar, and fea cherry trees; but does not 
produce half the quantity of corn nece for the inha- 
bitants : this province yields alſo a kind of box, the fruit 
of which proceeds from the middle of the leaf, and con- 
tinues all the year round. Of their wines, the Muſcadel 
is the beſt. In the road and harbour of Toulon is caught 
a fiſh, incloſed in a ſtone, which muſt be broke before the 
fiſh can be come at, and called a date, from its reſemblance 


| to that fruit. The tafte of it is very agreeable ; but, in 
general, the fiſh of the Mediterranean are inferior to thoſe 


of the ocean. There is alfo a ſmall bird in this province, 
called becca-figo, that feeds only upon grapes and 

and is'delicate eating. Iron, black agate, and even gold, 
copper, and lead, are faid to be found here. There are 
no conſiderable rivers in the province: the chief are, the 
Durance, the 8 the Largens, (fo called from the 
tranſ of its waters) the Lare, the Verdon, and 
the Var; the laſt of which divides France from Italy. 
The woods here are numerous, and afford a great deal of 
timber for ſhipping, and other uſes. ' Provence has its 
parliament and ſtates; but inſtead of the latter, general 
aſſemblies are now ſummoned every year, by the king's 
order, to make a repartition of the ſubſidies demanded of 
the province. Almoſt the whole trade from France to 
Italy, the Levant, and the greater part of Spain, is 


carried on from this province. 


Aix, the capital of this province and government, is 
ſo called ab It was formerly a Roman pro- 
vince, and is now a firſt rate city of France. It is fix 
leagues from Marſeilles, the fee of an archbiſhop, has a 
ſtately cathedral, a public library, an univerſity, two col- 
leges, an academy of fine arts, many convents, courts of 
judicature, fountaias, &c. A moſt beautiful walk called 

Conor de Orbitelle, a town-houſe, mint, and fine pa- 
lace, where the parliament meets. It is fituated in a fer- 
tile valley, particularly famous for its olives, which yield 
excellent oil. | 

Bugs and beetles are fo plentiful here as to be of the 
annoyance to the inhabitants. . The inconveni- 
ence ariſing from theſe vermin is thus repreſented _—_ 
traveller in a letter to his friend: I think, ſays he, we 

ory 


are now in the regions of flies, bugs and beetles : ev 
place ſwarms with theſe importunate, troubleſome ver- 
min. Not 2 night has there been, fince we left Paris, 
that one or both of us have not ſlept on the floor, for fear 
of being attacked by thoſe legions that lie in ambuſh 
crevices of the beds, and only wait for our fleep 
to make their attack. Our cuſtom is to draw off the up- 
per mattraſs, with the ſheet and bolſter on it, into the 
ren 5 
annoyance, except it a ſtraggler who has ram 

from the main body. It is a ſtrange cuſtom which they 


in theſe parts, where the heat is often very trouble- 


: 


ied in 1566. . 

is a conſiderable town belonging to the prinee 
— Btrrans ts 
in the bailiwic of Arles, likewiſe belongs to the . 


: 


| 


f 


; 


an obeliſk, | 

| This city was formerly the capital of the 'of 
and i 2 fair and ity, 

r fr, mad an academy of wen 8 


F R A 


EUROPEA 
of letters, which is known by the name of The Royal 


Academy of Sciences and Lan It owes its firſt 
riſe to ſome conferences of ſeveral gentlemen of this city, 
who were lovers of _ literature, and was raifed to 
an academy in 1668, by the king's letters patent; by 
which it was ordered, that the number of the members 
ſhould not exceed 20, who muſt all be noble by birth. 
There have been fince 10 other members added to it by 
new letters patent. The emperors did, from time to 
time, grant privileges to the city of Arles, which 
though it has been deprived of them by its princes, yet it 
has ſtill a territory of 10 | depending on it, which 
are the iſlands formed by three branches of the Rhone, 
called Comarque, and the Crau, or Campi Lapidei of 
Strabo and Pliny; a large country covered with ſtones, 
and reaching from the Rhone to the ſea of Martigne, a 
ſmall bay between that and Marſeilles. 
Taraſcan is a large ancient town on the Rhone, hav- 
8 * convents, a college, a handſome caſtle, &c. 
he inhabitants of this place have a very peculiar 
method of threſhing their corn, which, with ſome other 
ti we held relate as: given by a cxledentad wii 


ter in a letter to his friend. The corn, ſays he, is 


N eee 
a tempora ing-floor on ſome part 
— where they nec This threſhing-floor 
moiſtening a piece of ground of about 20 or 
; and afterwards beating it with an inftru- 
ment that takes off all inequalities, and makes it look 
as if it had been plaiſtered with a maſon's trowel. The 
ſun ſoon hardens this ſpot: and it is then ſtrewed with 
feveral bundles of corn as high as the knees of a man. 
The manner of threſhing them, when they are thus 
firewed, is what I never ſaw before. A woman (for I 


is pre- 


more horſes, with a bridle or halter to each. She holds 
all theſe bridles by their extremities in one of her hands, 
and whips the horſes with the other: ſo that dance 
in a circle around, the bridles forming the radii, of which 
her hand is the center, and trample the corn out of the 
ear with their feet. Whether this method anſwers ſo 
well as that of the flail I cannot to determine : 
it may be more expeditious, but muſt certainly make 
great waſte, 
«© They ſeem to make little uſe of the ftraw or reed 
but in manure; and therefore take but little trouble to 
bundle it up. In many fields the ears n 
off, and it is ſuffered to rot in the ground, whilſt in others 
it is afterwards mowed. 

Women here are the reapers, and it is not uncom- 
mon to ſee five females to one man employed in this kind 
of labour. —p of think have fhies as lad 7 


and few a hat or any other covering for the head, to de- 


fend them from the heat of the ſun. - .» 
may be owing that, among the lower people, 
F rare; all of them hav- 
ing coarſe, ordinary, fun-burnt However, 3 
the country is deficient in this reſpect, it has a 3 
ciaim itſelf to be called beautiful than any other part of 
France I have yet feen. The fields have more the ap- 
22 and there are fewer of thoſe 
rren naked rocks to which the kingdom in general is 
ſubject. are not uncommon; and you may ſome- 
times ſee ſome ſtraggling trees and coppices; but theſe 
are forlorn, and have not thoſe inhabitants that ſhould 
enliven them. I know _ OE the —_ fea- 
thered ſongſters forſake theſe parts, excepting it be, that 
they cannot find ſhelter in a country ſo naked of woods: 


for I am ſure you may travel for days together and not 
be able to fee one. , : | 
is not 


emp plough- 
H obſerved were yoked by the horns, 
as part where it is imagined they can exert the 


N c F. 
ſtruction, and ſeem to turn the furrows with great facility. 
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| 


and expedition.” 3 
Marſeilles is a very ancient, 
city, ſituated on the coaſt of the Mediterranean ſea, where 

it has a fafe and ſpacious harbour, about feven | 


from Aix to the ſouth, and 14 from Arles to the ſouth- 


eaſt. All the trade which is cartied on from the ſouth of 


France in a manner centers here. This city is ſaid to 


have been founded by a colony from Ionia, 500 years be- 
fore Chriſt. It is the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuf to 
the archbiſhop of Arles, and has a revenue of 30,000 
livres per annum, his taxation to Rome being 700 — 
Here the gallies of France are laid up. Here alſo is a ſine 
arſenal, a dock for building the gallies, a mint, an obſer- 
vatory, an academy of the fine arts, feveral churches, and 
two abbies. The harbour runs up far into the city, 
and is well ſecured and fortified. The ci 
the Old and New ; the former of which is but meanly 
built, but the latter is ve: 
walk. Oppoſite to the harbour are three 

Great quantities of tar and pitch are made in 
. ths. ng the BY 

ate conce is. , 
in beauty has little . EA 
fituation for commerce, and the antiquity of its founda- 
tion, n 14 | 
uinius Priſcus. approach ſt, 

which are behind, 6 pn uncommon A foe 
look like another city built of ftra LE 


— 


pow ſquare, filled with fig-trees, olives, and vines, 
believe, their common extent. Behind the walls of 


one 


pla 
have mentioned, is a houſe and 2 
Baſtides may be ſaid to be rus in urbe, 


n 


: 1 
1 


Let 


; 


Lf 
£ 
Z 
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among themſelves. It is impoſſible to | 
morning without being almoſt poiſoned with ſten | 
all kinds: and the volatile efluviz, which ate ili 


. 
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over the ſhoe in filth. The cuſtom is, for 
to give warning to thoſe below three times; for i 
omit doing fo, the perſon who is ſowſed can. 
it is faid) a new fuit for that which is ſpoilt : but if 

to be a little thick of hearing, be muſt be 


f 


rich, and populous 


ty is divided inta 


very handſome, and contains a fine | 
ls 


- 


7 


* 


: 


= 
1 


tent with his misfortune, and put himſelf under the next 


pump he happens to paſs, without being able to claim. 
Men 
6 manufaftures of this town are various and 


— 


n B es SUS a 
is ſald, that nb others will ever be 


* W 
= 
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two painted by Serre 
_ A ſub Ty 1 think, cou 
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* i | and wax-candles Id. He is mounted on him to ſhow that the 
DG Os EO DES | worſhip mall de ſubdued: and he Ace to the —_— 


the chief : though the others ſuch as of ſtuffs in imita- 
tion of thofe that tome from the Indies, of filk ſtockings, 


| — 1 tapeſtry, hats, &c. are far from being incon- 


erable odjekts of trade. Thoſe employ a prodigious 


number of Workmen; and owe not à little of their ſuc- 


ckis t6 the clearneſs of the atmoſphere around, which 
ermits the expoſition of ſuch things as want drying and 
Teichihg. The defitns for the * and Indian 
manufactures, are furniſhed by the artiſts belonging to the 
academy of painting at Marſeilles, and muſt be conſe- 
quent! ſuperior to thoſe of other places, where they 
chte Kom the untutored genius of the workmen them- 
ms The Hotel de Ville is a handſome building, and has 
ſereral pictures worthy the attention bf an artiſt. Among 
theſe 51 | by Serre, that repreſent the plague. 
{4 not be better placed than 

fit Mat it is e066 melancholy for 4 ptivate edifice; 


bt deſhg in a public; it ferves to put the magiſtrates in 


mind; whit deo aſtation there was in the —_ and excites 

| uſe recaution to prevent the like again. 

c t wee. wh ich is fituared in the Grand Carnes, 

is armed to have been the habitation of Titus Annius 

Tits; after his condémnation for having flain Clodius. 

Tue Magdalen church is alfo ſaid to have been antiently 
wikpts" dedicated to Diana; arid to have been the place 
Mere Mary Magdalen began to preach. 

© & As for the church of St. Victor, it contains a great 

number of real and fu poſed antiquities. Among its cu- 


— 


| > rg they num der St. Andrew's Croſs, which is almoſt 


tire; and preſerved with that religious veneration which 
che French cannot fail of ſhowing to fo extraordinary a 
Wit: You may fee alſo the tomb of Euſebius, and thoſe 
& 4s Virpitis who disfigured their faces to prevent being 
riviftied by the Vandals. 


This fown is reputed to be the moſt licentious in 


lt France: I have heard that the number of the pro- 
ka files Je joie amounts to no leſs than 8ooo, and 
Hat three fourths of the other female inhabitants come 
nearly under the ſame predicament.“ 5 
„ The Marſcillois are very fond of pageantry and 
vceffions of all kinds, and have two curious ones, 
— are ſaid to be peculiar to themſelves; the proceſ- 
fon of an Ox at the Fete de Dieu, and that of the Voi 
TY and Coachmen to the church of the Grand Au- 


ins. The ceremony of the ox is myſterious, and, 
$ they ſay, of antient inſtitution. It is performed in 
this manner. During the three days preceding the feaſt, 

e company of butchers are employed in driving an ox 
rough all the ſtreets of the town, followed by a great 
toncourſe of people. On the back of this beaſt the 

lace a little boy dreſſed in a ſheep's ſkin, who holds a 
— in his left hand, and keeps the fore-finger of 
bis right hand pointed to the ſky. On the eve of the 
Feaſt the ox is guided to the place, where the temple de- 
ficated to Diana is ſaid once to have ſtood. There the 
Foy is taken off, and the butchers, after they have ſtripped 
Viemſelyes of their fantaſtic garments, provoke and drive 


the dealt with ſticks out of the city, amidſt the cries | 


and ſhouts of the populace, whoſe minds have interwoven 
this chace with the duties of religion. But they have 


not pet done with him; for on the next, which is the 
| grand day, he is led back, ornamented, after the antient 


manner of adorning victims, with ribbons and flowers, 


accompanied by the butchers dreſſed in pontifical robes, || 
with drums and flutes playing before them. Then fol- 


low the priefts, friars and the religieux of all the orders 


with the Saint Sacrament ; which is ſuppoſed to proceed 


in triumph, and to have the ox as an object of it. The 
pours they make, on what their forefathers intended 


is proceſſion, may be juſt for aught 1 know to con- 
Hip z and the boy 188 eftrides * St. John the Bap- 


„ Who was the precurſor of the M to prepare 
; way, and point out to mankind the. Saviour of the 


_— 


ie © i rows, <= 3 2 Ss 
e celebrated writer quoted in the laſt note, in ſpeak- 


2 riſtſt of T1 
Vernm ne. : 


blitan, than a monarchjcal and abſolute 
y Yothen are lively, beautiful, and di- 
% gallantry. R T 


| 


bid men reverence that victim that is without ſpot or 


blemiſh. When Jr the animal out of the gates 
of the city, it is to ſhow that they joyfully conſent to 
baniſh paganiſm from among them; and in making i 
a re of the procethon of x4 Saint Sacrament, to ex- 
hibit it as a chained enemy in the triumph of its conqueror. 
The ox is afterwards killed and given to the poor. 

«© On the feaſt of St. Eloi all the voituriers, coach- 
men, poſtilions, &c. aſſemble before the church of the 


> 


| Grand Auguſtins, mounted on their horſes, mules, and 


aſſes, bearing the flags and colours of their c b 
As they make their proceſſion before the grand entrance, 
a prieſt ſprinkles every one of the riders and the beaſts 
with holy water. After having received this, they pro- 
ceed in files, and march to — ſound of drums ad fifes 
through moſt of the great ſtreets of the town, the prizes 
to be run for by the different animals being borne before 
them, fixed to the end of a long pole. Theſe prizes are 
nerally compleat ſets of harnefſes, ornamented in a 
etter manner than thoſe that are commonly purchaſed. 
In the evenihg they make three parades on the Prome- 
nade de Cours ; and then proceed to the plain of St. 
Michael, which is the place appointed for the races. 
The horſes enter the lifts firſt, next the mules, and then 
the afſes. Such are the races - N which are 
frequented as much as any in Engl y people of the 
higheſt rank in the l = hs 5 
Brignoles, a pretty large town, about 30 miles to the 
eaſt of Marſeilles, giving name to a bailiwic, in which, 
near the convent * La Sainte Beame, in a rocky moun- 


tain, is a cave, where Mary Magdalen, after her ar- 


rival at Marſeilles, with Lazarus and Joſeph of Arima- 


thea, is ſaid to have ſpent the reſt of her life in tears 
and mortifieation. Near the fame convent are quarries 


of black agate. 


Barjols, or Barjoux, a handſome town in the baili- 


wic ot Brignoles. 


Toulon, in Latin Tolo Martius, a pretty large eity, 


| fituated on the Mediterranean, with a fine port, 10 leagues 


eaſt from Marſeilles, and about 125 from Paris. Both 

the town and harbour are ſtrongly fortified. On 
two ſides of the former are high hills at a very ſmall diſ- 
rance, of which that of St. Anne, on the north-eaſt, 
perfectly commands it. The entrance of the port is fo 

narrow, that two ſhips cannot gd into it a-breaſt. This 
place contains ſeveral courts, particularly an admiralty 
office, many convents, an arſenal well turniſhed, a foun- 
dery, magazine, manufactory of woolen cloth, &c. The 
biſhop of Toulon is ſubje to the archbiſhop of Arles, 


y j| and has a revenue of 15,c00 livres, out of which 400 


florins is annually paid to Rome. | 

In the diftrit of Toulon is Ollioules, a ſmall town : 
and five leagues eaſt of Toulon is Hieres, famous for the 
beſt ſalt and the fineſt fruit in France; it contains ſome 
churches and convents, and gives name to three iſlands 


| in the neighbouring ſea. 


g of the inhabitants of! arſeilles, ſays, ** The common 
ople have 4 tantſ and rudeneſs of manners more cha- 


Dragingnau, 12 leagues north - eaſt of Hieres, contains 
ſeveral «no and is one of the largeſt towns in the 
province. 

Frejus on the Argent, 20 leagues eaſt of Aix, and half 
a league from the ſea, contains many remains of antiquity, 
particularly an aqueduct and an amphitheatre. The town 
is well fortified, has a court of admiralty, and ſeveral con- 
1 and the biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 

r. 


St. Tropez, a ſmall town, with a harbour, fituated 


on a bay to which it gives name, four leagues from 


Frejus to the north, and 12 from Toulon to. the 
eaſt. 


Graſſe, one of the fineſt cities of the province, 
ſeven from Frejus to the north, and three 
from Antibes to the north-weſt. It ſtands in a fruitful 


| foil, contains ſeveral convents and churches, and is the 


, An 4 Tre - | 


— 
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ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 


vivacity unknown to all the northern nations, and which 
reſults from a penetrating air, a genial tun, and ſkies for 
ever blue, is eminently Fendi in their eyes, their con- 
verſation, the peculiar dances and muſic of rhe country, in 
| which a warm and impaſſioned animation forms the pre- 

,minant quality,” | FO 
Ambrun, 


Antibes, in Latin Antipolis, fituated on the borders of 


above three from Nice to the weſt. Here is a pretty 
harbour and caſtle, with ſome Roman antiquities. 
fardines, are faid to be very well cured 


giving Y 
which lie the ſmall iſles de Lerins. Of theſe, St. Mar- 
ite is well fortified; and St. Honorat contains a ce- 

abbey. 
Vence, —_— city, fituated two leagues from the 
Var, and as many from Antibes to the north. It is the 


fee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 


Ambrun, and has only 7000 livres per annum revenue, 
out of which he is taxed 200 florins to the pope. The 
civil government of the city, and lordſhip of the manor, 
is divided between the biſhop, and the baron of Vence, 
of the houſe of Villeneuve. The above places are all 
in Lower-Provence. | | 
Digne on the Bleone, is a city celebrated for its hot 


wells. The biſhop of this place is ſuffragan to the arch- || 


biſhop of Ambrun. 


Siſteron on the Durance, 15 leagues north of Aix, is | 


2 ſmall city, but has a good trade, contains feveral con- 
vents, is defended by a fortreſs, and the ſee is ſuffragan 


wic and contains two convents ; and Riez, nine leagues 


north weſt of Aix, contains three convents, and is the | 


ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan to Aix. 

Sinez four leagues from Digne is the ſee of a biſhop, 

to the archbiſhop of Ambrun. | 

Glandeves on the Var, though formerly a conſiderable 
town, is nearly deſerted on account of the inundations 
of that river. It is, however, the ſee of a biſhop ſuffra- 
gan to the archbiſhop of Ambrun. | 

Forcalquier, two leagues from Durance, gives name 
to a county, and contains ſeveral convents. 


Manoſque, one of the moſt populous cities in the | 


whole province, eight from Aix, feven from 
Siſteron, and one from the Durance. Here is a caſtle, 
with ſeveral convents and fountains, and in the neigh- 
bourhood a mineral ſpring. The knights of Malta are 

rietors of it. | 

eyruis, a ſmall place in the diftri of Forcalquier, 
where ſome ſay the celebrated Petronius was born; and 
that it was antiently, on that account, called Vicus Pe- 
troni. 

Apt, a ſmall city, at the conflux of the Durance and 
Calavon, eight leagues from Aix to the north. Julius 
Czfar enlarged it, and made it a colony; and, to this 
day, there are ſeveral noble remains of antiquity about 
it. The biſhop has a revenue of gooo livres, out of 
which his taxation at the court of Rome is 250 florins. 
Here are ſeveral convents, and two abbies. 

Sault, a borough, called in Latin Saltus, from its 
ſituation in a diftrit abounding in wood, and lying to- 
wards the borders of the county of Venaiſſin. 

Barcelonette, a little town, giving name to a diftrit 
lying among the Alps. 

he city and diſtrict of Avignon, and the county of 
Venaiflin, being almoſt ſurrounded by Provence, though 
they belong to the pope, we ſhall give a ſhort account 
of them here. 


Avignon, with its diſtrict, nutty bees to the | 


counts A. 1 and Provence; afterwards — fell 

to the of Burgundy : then they were po 

the kings of Sicily, who were alſo on of "wands. 

until the year 1348, that Johanna queen of Sicily, and 

counteſs of Provence, diſpoſed of the town and its diſtrict 

to pope Clement VI. for 80, ooo florins. The diftri& is 
fruitful, and abounds in corn, wine, and faffron. 


As for the county of Venaiſſin, it was held either by the | 


counts of Thoulouſe, its own counts, or the emperors, 
until the year 1273; fince which it hath been 
by the popes, and » under them, by officers 


—— —e——¼ 


called reftores. It is alſo very fruitful. The only place 
worth mentioning in the diſtrict of Avignon, is that 
which gives name to it, viz. 


A a large and beautiful city, and the fee of an 
archbibop, add at the conlux. of the Rhone and 
4 


Aix to the north-weſt. Here is a papal palace, in 
county of Nice, two leagues from Graſſe to the eaſt, | 


ſided here ſucceſſively, from the year 1307 

In the church of the Franciſcans is the tomb 
beautiful and learned Laura, ſo much admired' and cele- 
brated by the immortal Petrarch. The | 
opened in the time of Francis I. a leaden box was found 


from Avignon, is the ſeat of the tribunals of juſtice, and 
the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop. of Avig- 
non. Vaiſſon on the Orweſſe, eight leagues from Avig- 
non, is a ſmall town with a caſtle ; and Cavaillon, 


the ſee of a biſhop, is a very little mean place on an iſland 
in the river Durance. 


The Government of LanGugDoc. 


THIS government is bounded to the ſouth by the 
Mediterranean, Rouffillion and Faix ; to the ** by 


Auvergne, Lyonnois and Guienne; to the eaſt by the 
to Aix. Caſtellan on the Verden gives name to a baili- 


Rhone, and to the weſt by Gaſcoigne. It is 70 leagues 
in length, and where arts Joo in dreadrh. . | 
The principal rivers are the Rhone, Garonne, 
Tarne, Allier and Loire. The royal canal of Lan 
is upwards of 100 miles in length, fix feet deep every 
where, and the breadth about 20 fathoms. In ſome places 
it is carried under mountains, and in others over vallies ; 
having all along ſluices, dams, reſervoirs, water-courſes, 
and draw-bridges. It is ſaid to have coſt x3,00000- of 
livres; part of which was furniſhed by the king, and part 
by the ſtates of Languedoc. The whole 
and produce of it were granted, by the king, to — 
(whocontrived and executed it) and his male-heirs. Ships 
paſſing on it pay 20 ſous for every 100 weight. The 


counts of Caraman, deſcended from Riquet, are obliged 


to keep it in repair and to have paſſage- boats, to go and 


come at ſtated times, with or without paſſengers. eral 


| remarkable winds are obſerved in this province. That 
called the cers, from the Latin circius or cercius, blows 
generally from the weſt along the ſouthern coaſt, and is 


| very refreſhing in ſummer : another called autan, and 


in Latin altanus, blows generally from the 
quarter, and is hot and unwholeſome: a third, called 
— or — — an by Strabo melamboreas, or the 
black north-wind, blows frequently in the valle through 
which the Rhone runs, — Kron and od When 
the wind in this valley blows from the ſouth, unattended 
| with rain, it is no leſs unwholeſome than the autan. 
| From the coaſts of Leucate to the Rhone, in the heat 
of ſummer, a ſea breeze ſets in, from 10 in the forenoon 
to five in the afternoon, which cools the air, that would 


| be otherwiſe almoſt inſupportable. In a valley at the 


foot of the Pyrenees, there is a ſharp weſt or north-weſt 
wind, called the le vent de pas, which blows only in 
the night, and generally, in the ſummer, through the 
openings of the mountains : hence the people of the val- 
ley are obliged to winnow their corn in the night. A 
| very remarkable cuſtom prevails in this province, name 
ly, that of treading out their corn by horſes or mules, 
according to the Eaſtern cuſtom, frequently alluded to 
in the ſcriptures. The ftates of the province conſiſt of 
three orders, the clergy, nobility, and the commons, 
| who meet every year in October; and no tax can be im- 
poſed without the king's letters-patent, and the previous 
deliberation of the ſtates thereupon. Beſides the general 
aſſemblies of the ſtates of Languedoc, there are parti- 
cular aſſemblies of the ftates of Vivarez, Velay, and 
Gevaudan. The coafts of — — are not only 

good harbours. The 


fins, woollen cloth, ſtuffs, filk, and corn in a good 
year. For the government of the ince and the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, beſides the here is a par- 
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whom are nine other governers of particular places. The mgmt — benauoul 
an ing 


4 


| and many other authors, on ſuicide, and could fay by 


. into Upper and Lower. 
In the U the places of note are, ; 

— — of the whole province, ſituated 
on the Garonne, over which it has a ſtately bridge, about 
110 le: from Paris, 16 from the Pyrenees, and 28 
from the Mediterranean. It is one of the largeſt and moſt 


ancient cities in France; yet, having little trade, it is | 


neither populous nor rich, 
ment, and of ſeveral courts 


h the feat of a parlia- 
offices, among 


who has a revenue of 60,000 livres, out of which he is 
taxed. to Rome in 5000 florins. Here alſo is an univerſity, 
ſounded in 1228; an academy of ſciences and liberal 
arts 3 another, conſiſting of y 5 * who _ 

ir talents chiefly in 3 monuments of an- 
—— and a — = beſides the cathedral. 
In that of the Jacobins is the ſhrine of 'T homas Aquinas. 
The ſociety of the Blue Penitents is much celebrated, as 


four prizes on the third of May ; namely, an ama- 
ranthus of gold, an eglintine of filver, and a violet and a 
of the fame, This city gives name to a diſtrict 
Thoulouſain, which contains a ſmall town on the 
Garonne, called Caſtle Sarazin. Concerning Thoulouſe, 
2 recent traveller of great ingenuity and penetration, ſays, 
4 [tis a vaſt labyrinth, com of ſtreets. ſo narrow, 
crooked, and winding, _ 6, > —_—__— * — 
ſtranger through them. quares, or public places, 
— with elegant buildings, as at Nantz or Bour- 
deaux, though it equals this laſt in fize. I almoſt accuſe 
myſelf for having remained fix days in a city, which pre- 
ſents ſcarce any thing to the eye or unde ng ; and 
where the imagination cannot even receive that pleaſing 
ſenſation which reſults from viſiting the ſpot where great 
actions have been performed in paſt ages. The annals of 
Thoulouſe are marked with little beſides acts of crue}ty or 
ſuperſtition, the death of a Montmorence, and the exccu- 
tion of a Calas.” : 
As the ſingular affair of Calas alluded to in the above 
ion made a great noiſe in the world a few years 
drew the attention of all E 2 
and noble perſons in it, we in 
— 2 and at the ſame time un- 
John Calas was a merchant of the city of Thoulouſe, 
where he had bern ſettled, and lived in good repute, 
40 years, he married an Engliſh woman of French 
extraction, her grandmother being of the family of 
Garde-Monteſquicu, and related to the chief nobleſſe of 


Calas and his wife were ts, and had five ſons 
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which 1 


is an admiraity and a mint, and alſo of an archbiſhop, 


its regiſter contains kings, princes, and many celebrated 
— aro The manufactures on filk, ſtuffs and car- 
pets. The: academy of Belle Letters diftributes every 


| 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. = 


ſelecting 
from Plutarch, Seneca, igne, 
heart a French tranſlation of the celebrated ſoliloquy in 
Hamlet, which he frequently repeated, with ſome paſſages 
from a French tragi-comedy, called Sidney, to the fame 


On the 13th of October, 1761, Mr. Gober la Vaiſſe, 


N a young gentleman about 19 years of age, the ſon of La 
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V aifſe, a celebrated advocate of Thoulouſe, having been 
ſome time at Bourdeaux, came back to 'Theulouſe to fee 
his father; but finding that his father was gone to his 
country- houſe, at ſome diitance from the city; he went to 
ſcveral places, endeavouring to hire a horſe to him 
thither. No horſe, however, was to be hired; and about 
hve o'clock in the evening he was met by John Calas the 
father, and the eldeſt fon Mark Anthony, who was his 
friend. Calas, the father, invited him to ſupper, as he 
could not ſet out for his father's that night, and La V aifle 
conſented. All three, therefore, proceeded to Calas's 
houſe * and when they came thither, finding that 
Mrs. Calas was ſtill in her own room, which ſhe had not 
82 that day, La Vaiſſe went up to ſee her. After the 
compliments, he told her, he was to ſup wich her 

her huſband's invitation; ſhe expreſſed her ſatisfactiom, 
and a few minutes after left him, to give ſome orders to 
her maid : when that was done, ſhe went to look for hes 
ſon Anthony, whom ſhe found fitting alone in the 

very penſive ; ſhe gave him ſome money, and deſired him 
to go and buy ſome Roquefort cheeſe, he being always 
e as he knew how to buy it good 
better than any other of the family. She then returned 
to her gueſt La V aifle, who very ſoon after went again to 
the livery-ſtable to ſee if any horſe was come in, es be 

ight ſecure it for the nexi morning. 

n a ſhort time Anthony returned, having bought the 
cheeſe, and La Vaiſſe alſo coming back about the fame 
time, the family and their gueſt fat down to ſupper in a 
room up one pair of ftairs, the whole company conſiſting 
of Calas the father and his wife, Anthony and Peter Calas 
the ſons, and La Vaiſſe the gueſt, no other perſon being 
in the houſe except the maid ſervant, who has been already 


and intereſted | 


It was now about ſeven o'clock ; the ſupper was not 
long ; but before it was over, or, according to the French 
expreſſion, when they came to the deſert, Anthony leit the 


table, and went into the kitchen, which was on the ſame 


floor, as he uſed to do: the maid aſked him if he was 


in, and went into a bed- 
chamber; the father and La Vaiſſe fat down 
a ſofa; the younger ſon Peter in an elbow chair; and the 
mother in another chair ; and, without making any en- 


| qui after Anthony, continued in converſation 


nine and ten o'clock, when La — cook 


till 


» || warehouſe ; the latter of which was divided from the ſhop 
- + ir of folding doors. When Peter Calas and La 
Vai 


came down ſtairs into the ſhop, they were en- 


in his ſhi 
n two 
them for that 


FAR, wv 

_ praceſs was taken at the town-houſe, 
where the body was found, as the law 
dated at Calas's houſe to conceal the ir- 


11 


| of the coroner's jury. with us. The witneſſes examined by 

this Capitoul were the phyſician and ſurgeon, who proved 
Anthony Calas to have been led: the furgeon, hav- 
ing been ordered to examine the h of the deceaſed, 
| depoſed: alſo, that the food which was found there had 
been taken. four hours before his death. As no proof of 
| the ſuppoſed fact could be procured, the Capitoul had re- 
| courſe to a Monitory, in which the crime was taken for 
is || granted, and all perſons were required to give ſuch teſti« 
2 at ny 9s wy rg 5h, 
points to which they were to ſpeak, This recites, that 
| La Vaiſſe was commiſſioned by the proteſtants to be their 
|} executioner in. ordinary, when any of their children were 
to be hanged for changing their religion: it recites alſo, 
| that when proteſtants thus hang their children, they com- 
| pel them to kneel, and one of the interrogatories was, 


1] 


nour i not whether any perſon had feen Anthony Calas knee! before 
your s made away | his father when he him; it recites too, that 

By this time a crowd of people was gathering about | Anthony died a Roman. Catholic, and requires evidence 
the door, and one Caſing, with another friend or two of || of his catholiciſm. Theſe ridiculous opinions being thus 
the famil adopted and publiſhed by the principal magiſtrate of a 
—— | conſiderable city, the church of Geneva thought itſelf 
father | obliged to ſend an atteſtation of its abhorrence of opinions 
they knew wh * | | {o abominable and abſurd, and of its aftoniſhment- that 
means learned that Anthony Calas was ſuddenly dead, || they ſhould be ſuſpected of ſuch opinions by perſons whoſe 
and that c 
clared better judgme 5 
22 | But before this Monitory was publiſhed, the mob had 
teftants, they got a notion, that Anthony Calas was the next day to 
about to change have entered into the confraternity of the White Peni- 
for that reaſon tents. The Capitoul immediately adopted this opinion 
were thoſe of alſo, without the leaſt examination, and ordered A 
violence 


body to be buried in the middle of St. Stephen's church, 
: y C which was done: 40 prieſts, and all the W hite Penitents 
was to have objured the next r 1 —＋ — —. 2 - 
bound ir religion to e or cut the throats our , 0 te Penitents performed a ſo- 
— — lemn ſervice for him in their chapel; the church was 
hung with white, and a tomb was raiſed in the middle 
of it, on the top of which was placed a human ſkeletory, 
holding in one hand a paper, on which was written 
| abjuration of hereſy, and in the other a palm, the em- 


blem of martyrdom. | 
| -The next day the Franciſcans performed a fervice' of 
is || the ſame kind for him; and it is eaſy to imagine how 
much the minds of the people were inflamed by this ſtrange 
folly of their magiſtrates and prieſts. 
he Capitoul continued the proſecution with un- 
relenting ſeverity ; and the grief and diſtraction 
of — when op —— houſe, were 
alone ſufficient to have convinced any reaſonable bei 
that they were not the authors of the event which they 
deplored, yet having publicly atteſted that they were 
guilty in his Monitory without proof, and no proof coming 
in, he thought fit to condema the unhappy father, mother, 
brother, friend, and ſervant, to the torture, and put them 
all into irons on the 18th of November. was en- 


larged proof that he was not in Calas's till 
bl wr oy Wu. ares MS 


| 


who had been 
| carried to Calas's houſe, and ſhewn the folding doors and 
| the bar, depeſed, that it was impoſſible An ſhould 
| hang himſelf as was pretended. Another witneſs ſwore, 
that he looked through the key-hole of Calas's door inta 
a dark room, where he ſaw men running haſtily to and fro. 
A third fwore, that his wife had told him, that a woman 
| named Mandrill had told her, that a certain woman un- 
| known had declared ſhe heard the cries of Mark An | 
Calas at the farther end of the city. — 
as this the majority of the parliament were non, 
| and mentor nd cotend Lo Vaile 65 hang 


1 
eſpouſed the popular prejudices; and though it was ma- 
nifeft to demonſtration that the priſoners were either all 
innocent or all guilty, he voted that the father ſhould 
firſt ſuffer the torture ordinary and extraordinary to diſ- 
cover his accomplices, and be then broken alive upon 
the wheel, to receive the laſt ſtroke when he had laid 
two hours, and then to be burnt to aſhes. In this opi- 
nion he had the concurrence of fix others, three were 
for the torture alone, two were of opinion that they 
ſhould endeavour to aſcertain upon the ſpot whether An- 
thony could hang himſelf or not, and one voted to ac- 
quit the priſoner. After long debates the majority was 
for the torture and wheel, and probably condemned the 
father by way of experiment, whether he was guilty or 
not, hoping he would, in the agony, confeſs the crime, 
and accuſe the other priſoners, whole fate, therefore, they 
ſuſpended. It is, however, certain, that if they had 
evidence againſt the father that would have juſtified the 
ſentence they pronounced againſt him, that very evidence 
would have juſtified the ſame ſentence againſt the reſt; 
and that if they could not juſtly condemn him, for 


were all in the houſe together when Anthony died. All |] 


concerned in declaring he hanged himſelf, which thoſe 
who did not help to hang him, if hanged by others, 
could have had no motive to do, nor could any of the 
22 have hanged him by violence, without the know- 


of the reſt. | 
oor Calas, however, an old man of 68, was con- 
demned to this dreadful puniſhment alone. He ſuffered | 
the torture with great conſtancy, and was led to execu- 
tion in a frame of mind which excited the admiration 
of all that ſaw him. | 
| Two Dominicans (father Bourges and father Colda- 
gues) who attended him in his laſt moments, wiſhed 
de their latter end might be like his; and declared that 
they thought him not only wholly innocent of the crime 
laid to his charge, but an exemplary inſtance of true chriſ- 
tian patience, fortitude and charity. 

One ſingle ſhriek, and that not very violent, eſcaped | 
him when he received the firſt ſtroke; after that he ut- 
tered no complaint. Being at length placed on the wheel, 
to wait for the moment which was to end his life and 
his miſery together, he expreſſed himſelf with an humble 
hope of an happy immortality, and a compaſſionate re- 
gar for the judges who had condemned him. When 

ſaw the executioner prepared to give him the laſt 
ſtroke, he made a freſh declaration of his innocence to 
father Bourges ; but while the words were in his 
mouth, the Capitoul, the author of this cataſtrophe, and 
who came upon the ſcaffold merely to gratify his deſire 
of being a witneſs of his puniſhment and death, ran up 
to him, and bawled out, Wretch, there are the fag- 
gots which are to reduce your body to aſhes ; ſpeak the 


——_— 


truth.” Mr. Calas made no reply but turned his head 
a little aſide, and that moment executioner did his 
office. | 


Donat Calas, a boy of fifteen of age, and the 
youngeſt ſon of the unfortunate John, was apprentice to a 
merchant at Niſmes, when he heard of the dreadful puniſh- 
ment by which ſeven, 4 prejudiced judges 
of Thoulouſe, had put his worthy father to death. 

The popular outcry againft this family was fo violent 
in Languedoc, that every body expected to fee the child- 
ren of Calas broke upon the wheel, and the mother burnt | 
alive. Even the at -general expected it. So weak, 
it is ſaid, had been the defence made by this innocent fa- 
mily, oppreſſed by 
of lighted piles, wheels and racks. 

Young Calas was made to dread ſharing the fate 
of the reſt of his family, and was adviſed to fly into 


| 


Soon after, one of the brothers who was only baniſhed, 
likewiſe came and threw himſelf into the arms of Mr. de 
Voltaire, who for more than a month took every poſſible 
8 to be aſſured of the innocence of the family. 

t, when he was once convinced, he thought himſelf 
© — friends, his purſe, 

3 "os 


ry 


| mb in wine, which is ſent down the 
u 


province. There were alſo tribunals in the other 


misfortunes, and terriſied at the fight | 


iron works, and a clock manufacto 
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years, and it is well known what honour Meflrs. de Croſne 
and Bacquancourt acquired by reporting this memorable 
cauſe. Fifty maſters of the Court of Requeſts unanimouſly 
declared the whole family of Calas innocent, and recom- 
mended them to the benevolent juſtice of his majeſty.. 
The duke de Choiſeul, who never lets flip an opportunity 
of fignalizing the greatneſs of his character, not only 
aſſiſted this unfortunate family with money, but obtained 
for them a gratuity of 36,000 livres from the king. | 

On 1 of March, 1765, the Arret was ſigned 
which juſtified the family of Calas, and changed their 
fate. The gth of March, 1762, was the very day on 
which the innocent and virtuous father of that family had 
— — 2 — ou crowds to fee them come 
out of priſon, ir hands for joy, while 
tears ſtreamed from their eyes. 12 125 
Alby near the Tarne, 10 leagues north eaſt of Thou- 
louſe, is = ſee a be ——— contains ſeveral courts, 
| magnificent ca „ a beautiful archiepiſcopal ; 
and an agreeable walk denominated Ls Lice: NY 
Gaillac on the Tarne, four leagues from Alby, has a 
arne to 
eaux ; and Rabaſtein maintains a ſimilar commerce 
by means of the ſame river. 

Caftres, in Latin Caftrum, a town on the river ur 
in the Albigeois, ſeven leagues from Alby to the fouth. 
and about 13 from Thoulouſe. It is the fee of a biſhop, 
who is ſubject to the archbiſhop of Alby, and has a reve- 
nue of zo, ooo livres a year, out of which his tax at Rome 
is 2500 florins. Before the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, there was a court here, the judges of which 
were partly papitts and partly proteſtants, erected on 
purpoſe to determine the eauſes of the proteſtants in the 


—_þ 


- 


vinces of the fame kind. Turquoiſes are found in the 


. of this town. 
leagues from 


avaux, a town on the river Agout, five 
Thoulouſe to the eaſt. It is the 2 a biſhop, ſuffra- 


gan to * archbiſhop of PR who has a revenue of 

35000 livres 2 year, pays to the a tax of 

2500 * Here the religious war with the Albigenſes 
n in 1561. 

St. Papoul, a ſmall city at the foot of Mount Noire, 
nine leagues from Thoulouſe. It is alſo the fee of a 
biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Thoulouſe, 
and has a revenue of 20,000 livres, out of which he 
pays a tax of 2500 florins to the pope. 

Caſtlenaudari, the capital of the diſtrict called Laura- 
gais, ſeven leagues from Caſtres to the ſouth, and eight 
from Thoulouſe to the eaſt. It has ſome trade in 
corn. | 

Rieux, a ſmall town near the Garonne, ſeven 
from Thoulouſe to the fouth. It is the ſee of a biſhop, 
ſuffragan to Thoulouſe, whoſe yearly revenue is 18,000 
livres, and his taxation at Rome 2500 florins. 

Mirepoix, a little town on the Lers, but the ſee of 
a biſhop, ſuffragan to Thoulouſe, whoſe revenue is 24,000 
livres per annum, and his taxation to the court of Rome 
2500 florins. . 

Carlat de Roguefort is a ſmall village in the dioceſe of 
Mirepoix, where the famous Monſ. Bayle was born; Bel- 
leſtat in the ſame dioceſe is famous for a mineral fpring ; 
and St. Beat at the conflux of the Garonne and Pique, is 
a ſtrong town, the houſes of which are al} built of marble, 
and the trade conſiſts of cattle, horſes, mules, &c. 

In the Lower „ the chief places are, 
| Alet on the Aude, at the foot of the Pyrenean moun- 
tains, is the fee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop 
of Narbonne, and is famous only for a hot ſpring. - © 

Lurioux on the Aude, one league from Alet, has ſome 
ry; and Carcaſſionne 
on the Aude, ſeven miles caſt uf Thoulouſe, is the ſee of 
a bi ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Narbonne. It is 
the moſt regular built town in Languedoc, exceedingly 
populous, has a good trade, there being a manufacture of 
hne cloth carried on in the town, and a quarry of white 


and fleſh coloured marble in the neighbourhood, and i 
defended by a caſtle. 8 

Narbonne is a well fortified city, ſituated 25 leagues 
from Thoulouſe to the eaſt, on a canal, which, by 


means of the river Aude, and lake Robine, had a com- 
munication with the ſea; but ſuch is the ſhallownefs 
| | of 


EUROPE.] 
of the water upon the coaſt, that ſhips cannot get near 
it. The city is very antient, having been in the time of 
the Romans the capital of- Gallia Narbonenſis, and a 
colony, the uſual reſidence of the pro-conſuls, and a 
place of trade, honoured with particular privileges, 
and embelliſhed with noble ſtructures. It is now the 
ſee. of an archbiſhop, whoſe revenue amounts to 90,000 
livres per annum, and bis taxation to the to 
florins. In his 
white marble, in the form of an altar. The city has 
ſeveral churches, beſides the cathedral, with convents 
both of monks and nuns, an admiralty, and a mint. 
Great quantities of ſalt are made in the neighbourhood, 
which is fruitful in corn and oil, but yields little wine. 
St. Pons de Tomieres, a very ſmall city on the river 
Jaur, eight leagues from Narbonne to the north. The 
iſhop is temporal lord of the city, and ſuffragan to 
Narbonne, having a revenue of 30,000 livres, out of 
which he is at the court of Rome in 3400 florins. 
In the neighbouring mountains are quarries of beautiful 
marble. To 
| Beziers, an antient city, ſituated four from 
arbonne to the north eaſt, and one from Montpelier 
ts the weft, near the river Orbe, which falls a little be- 
low into the Mediterranean. The neighbouring coun- 
y is exceeding beautiful. The biſhop is ſuffragan to 
arbonne, and has a revenue of 30, ooo livres, out of 
which-his tax to the pope is 200 florins. A gentleman 
who was here lately ſays of this place, Beziers is an 


opulent and conſiderable city, containing above 20,000 | 


inhabitants, and fituated in a delicious coun It co- 


rant, leagues 
bonne, in a fertile neighbourhood. It has a ſmall port 


and is the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to Narbonne. 


At Cette or St. Louis on the Mediterranean, the royal 
begins; and Lodeve at the foot of the Cevennes, 
has a great hat manufactory, is the ſee of a biſhop, who 


f 


is the ſpiritual and temporal lord of the dioceſe, and has 


the title of count. | | 
ier ſituated on an eminence, near the river 
eagues from Narbonne to the north eaſt, is the 
vince next to 'Thoulouſe ; and the 

ſl an to Narbonne. It contains a 


ſciences ; of the 15 ordinary 
themſelves to the mathematics, three to 


aqueduct is on the plan of the Pont 
environs of this city are planted with 
fig, and mulberry-trees ; the latter to nouriſh 
the filk-worms, which form the moſt conſiderable object 
Another yp by. - brings in a conſiderable 
is city is the diſtillation of waters of all 
, that are famous all over 


make no doubt 
was or has been ſaid to be made 

is much reſorted to by thoſe Engliſh 
under diforders of the lungs ; whom the re- 


1 


2 


1 


aN en 
| compoſed of fix honoraty members, three ph 


| . 1 
Sammy of ena) fellows of che — 


ou have drank or | 
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[| "Font 8. Eſprit, a ſmall town ſeven leagues from Uzi 


hy- 

—— like RAE 

zer, like places 2 
fike; owes its reputation, boch for the one and the othes, 
more to the iſe which the ſick have been obliged to 
take in journeying to it, and that in which they exert 
themſelves, after are arrived, in going to the baths 
and in walking to 
medies that are 
dicine, 


| the univerſity ; and his 


| tants are ſaid to be proteſtants. 


| florins. The duke has a 


| ficians, 
three aſtronomers, three mathematicians, three —— 
and three botaniſts. Rabelais is faid to have been of 
gown and cap are ſtill preſerved, 
with a kind of religious veneration, and uſed * Cere- 
mony of conferring the degree of doctor. p 


pope to gooo || ſome warm baths, the waters of which will retain thetr 
is a beautiful Roman ſepulchre of e gow 


heat at leaſt eight hours. | 
Frontignan, on the Lake Thau, is celebrated for its 
grapes, called Peſſecrillis, and for its fine muſcadel wine. 
he Lake of Thau has a communication with the ſea, 
and is 12 French leagues in length. W 
Niſmes, fix leagues from Avignon, and 10 from 'the 
Mediterranean, contains ſeveral monuments of antiquity, 
of which the principal are, the amphitheatre called Les 
Arenes ; the temple of Diana, the Jar hodfe 
ſuppoſed to have been erected by Adrian, ufed for- 
merly as a temple ; and the oftangular tower. The de- 
lightful walk called the Eſplanade is without the city. 
ere are ſeveral manufactures, a confiderable trade 
cloth and filk, an academy of Belles Letters founded*th 
1682, and a citadel of * baſtions. The biſhop 18 
ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Narbonne, and has a W. 


venue of 26, ooo livres, out of which he pays a tax th 

the pope of 12, ooo florins. A t part of i the inhabi- 

bourhood are covered with vines. * 
Beaucaire, a town ſituated on the Rhone, over- againſt 

Taraſcon, is four | from Niſmes. It is of note 

chiefly for its fair, which laſts 10 innin 

the 22d of July. It is ſaid raw-filk and other goods, 


| © the amount of 6,000000 of livres, are bought aritl 
| ſold during the fair. h 


Quiſſac, a little place on the Vidourle, betwixt which 
and Sauves is a mineral periodical ſpring, which runs 
ſeven, and intermits five hours. At Le Grand Galarguts, 
not far from hence, a fine blue and red dye is made out 
of the night-ſhade, called in French morelle. 

Uzez, a little town four leagues from Niſmes to the 
north, which is a dukedom, and the fee of a — 
ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Narbonne, with a revetti 
of 25,000 livres, out of which his tax to Rome is 1000 
palace in the town, betwift 
which and Niſmes is that noble piece of Roman anti- 
quity called the Pont du Garde, being = of an aque- 
duct by which water was conveyed from a ſpring at 
Uzez to Niſmes, near 30 miles. It conſiſts of 

of arches acroſs the river Gardon. 3 


- 


Ld . 


to the north, with a caftle and ftately ftone br 

of 26 arches over the Rhone. In the dioceſe of Un 
are ſome excellent mineral ſprings, particularly at the 
village of Youſet. | 2,7 


ais, a ity on the river Gardon, a little 
to the Sad af Nene h Edie It is the fee of a 2 
who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Narbonne, ar 
has a revenue of 16,000 livres per annum, out of which 
he pays a tax to the pope of 500 florins. "The 

numerous hereabouts. This city is a pj 4 
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The Governinent of Forx. 
THE 
Gaſcoigne, on the caſt and north by Languedoc, and to 
the ſouth by Rauſſillon and the Pyrenean mountains. It 
is divided into Upper and Lower; the former is moun- 
tainous, but abounds, in wood, iron, caverns, and mineral 
waters, and the latter is fruitful in corn, wine, &c. The 


principal places in Upper Foix are, 


nobility, clergy, and commons, has an abbey, and is de- 

fended by a caſtle. 
Taraſcon on the Auriege, which is three leagues 

Foix, has a great many iron forges; and Acqs at the foot 


of the Pyrenees, receives its denomination from its hot 


In Lower Foix the principal places are, Pamiers on 


the Auriege, the ſee of a biſhop ; Saverdun, a ſmall town 


on the ſame river; Mazeres, formerly the reſidence of 


the counts of Foix; the diſtri of Donnezau which con- 
tains the town of Guerizu, and the diſtrict of Andorre, 
which has no place remarkable, but the village of Our- 


The Government of Rovss1LLOW. 


ROUSSILLON is bounded on the north by the Leſſer 
1 on the ſouth by the Greater, on weſt 
Cerdogne, and on the eaſt by the Mediterranean ſea. It 
is 20 leagues long, 12 broad, and received its name from 
a Roman colony called Ruſcino. The heat here in fum- 
mer is intenſe, but the ſoil is fruitful in corn, wine, oil, 
millet, oranges, &c. Sheep, quails, partridges and 


ground is ploughed by mules ; and a great deal of oil, 
with | ps. ax x4 and wool, are c — from the 
county. It is watered by the Tet, the Tec, and the Agly, 
which are, properly ſpeaking, only torrents, produced by 
the melting of the ſnow on the mountains. It belonged 
formerly to Spain, but was yielded for ever to France by 
the treaty of the Pyrenees in 1659. The inhabitants pay 
a. poll-tax, which yields about 40,000 livres. Beſides 
Nauſſillon, this government includes a part of Cerdagne. 
The principal places in Rouffillon are, 

Perpignan, the capital, ſituated on the river Tet, about 
a league from the i „ and 10 from Narbonne, 
to the ſouth, which, though not X very populous, 
well built, ly fortified, and by a caſtle. It 
z alſo the fee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to Narbonne, who 
Has a revenue of 18, oco livres, and pays the pope a taxa- 
tion of 1500 florins. There is an univerſity here, founded 


abound, but cows and oxen are ſcarce. The 


in 1349, ſeveral convents, alms-houſes, hoſpitals, and || medicinal f 


churches, a noble cannon- , a falt-office, a mint, 
and a high court of juſtice, to which lie from all 
the inferior courts. The remains of the old town of 
Rouffillon lie on the river Tet, not far from Perpignan. 
St. Nazaire, Vernet, and Bains, are three vil 
in the diſtrict of Perpignan; at the firſt of which falt 
is made of the ſea-water, and the two laſt are noted for 
their warm baths. 

Elne is an old town near the river Tet, two 
from Perpignan, and one from the Mediterranean. 
lordſhip of the town belongs to the biſhop and 
of Perpignan, for 8 ſee, wow 
was removed, in 1 to Perpignan, yet the biſhop ſti 
Riles himſelf biſhop of Elne. my | 
Billegarde is a fortreſs built for the defence of a paſs, 
leading from Catalonia to Rouffillon : Prades is a hand- 
ſome little town on the Tet; Mount-Lanis, the pri 
_Cipal place in the terri of is a well forti- 
fed town; and Ville Franche on the Tet has a ftrong 
die Governnent of NAVARRE and Brann. 


capital, a ſmall city on the banks of the | 
Auriege, at the foot of the Pyrenean mountains. It is 
the ſeat of the aſſembly of the States, which conſiſts of 


from 
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of France. It is only eight leagues in length, and five 
in breadth. The — this t hies within 


government of Foix is bounded on the weſt by || the juriſdiction of the — 2, of ihe. — 


barren and mountainous, and contains only two places 
worth notice, viz. St. Jean-Pie-de-Port, which is ſituated 
on the Nice, a league from the borders of Spain, and 
eight from Bayonne , it is well fortified, and has a caſtle; 
commanging the paſs of the mountains. | 

| St. Palais, a ſmall town 10 leagues ſouth eaſt from 


1 
he principality of Bearn lies at the foot of the 
Pyrenean mountains, being about fixteen in 
length, and twelve in breadth. In it is but a 
barren country, yet the plains yield conſiderable quan- 
tities of flax, and a kind of Indian corn, called Mailloc. 
Theſe mountains are rich in mines of iron, copper, and 
lead ; ſome of them alſo are covered with viaes, and 
others with pine trees, and they give riſe to ſeveral mi- 
neral ſprings, and two conſiderable rivers, the one called 
the Gave of Oleron, and the other the Gave of Bearn. 
Some wine is exported from this country, and the Spa- 
niards buy up A numders of horſes and cattle, to- 
you with moſt of their linen, of which there is a con- 
iderable manufactory. The places of moſt note in the 
principality are, | 
| Pau, a ſmall but well-built town on the Gave of 
Bearn, about 20 leagues from Bayonne to the eaſt, and 
| about 10 from the frontier of Spain. Here is a high 
court of parliament, ſeveral convents, two hoſpitals, a 
manufacture of cloth, an academy of arts and ſciences, 
and a palace, in which Henry IV. was born. 
Leſcar, a ſmall city, a league below Pau to the eaft. 
| The biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Auch, and 
has a revenue of 15,000 livres. 
Ortez, aſmall city on the Gave of Bearn, ſeven leagues 
from Pau, giving name to a bailiwic. 
Novarreins, a fortified town on the Gave of Oleron, 
four leagues from that city. . 
Sallies, a little town in the bailiwic of Sauveterre, 
noted for a fine falt-ſpring. 
Oleron on the Gave; the ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan 


3 of Auch, is a fmall but populous 
p 


The Government of GuyENxE and Gascoxy. 


| THIS is the government in F i 
leagues in — — caſt to weſt, n 
from north to ſouth. The boundaries are to the ſouth 
the Pyrenean mountains, on the north Limouſin, An- 
gournois and Saintonge; on the eaſt by Languedoc and 
e This government 
is fruitful in corn, wine, fruits, hemp, tobacco, brandy, 
prunes, and many other commodities. They have alſo 
ſprings, with copper, coal, and other mines, 
and quarries of marble of all colours. Their chief rivers 
are the Garonne, in which the tide flows up 13 leagues, 
2 1 7 m_ themſelves into 
ocean. are under the juriſdiction of 
the parliament of Thouloute, and Rs a that of 
= and contain two generalities, and 13, baili- 


* — 


wies. Guyenne, properly ſo called, is bounded on the 
north by Saintonge ; on the eaſt by Perigord and Age- 

nois; on the ſouth by Bazadois and Gaſcony; and on 
| the weſt by the ocean; and contains the following places 


bs. 5 


of note, viz. 
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ſeveral other courts and offices, fome remains of antiquity, | This town ſuſtained confidetable damage by a dtead- 
and a manufacture of lace. About fix leagues below || ful inundation of the river Tarna, which began on the 
the city is a watch-tower, or light-houſe, called La tour || 14th of November 1766, and laid 1200 houſes in ruins. 
de Cordouan. Foreign proteſtant merchants are indulged | The particulars of this melancholy diſaſter are thus 
here in the private exerciſe of their religion. Richard || related. The fall of the houſes began in the ſuburb of 
II. king of England, was born here in 13679. A mo- Sapiac. The noiſe occaſioned by their tumbling was 
dern traveller, ſays of this city. The favourable im- heard in the neighbouring ſuburb, with the cries of 
reſſion which Bourdeaux cannot fail to make on a || ſeveral perſons who called out for help; but as the water 
— at his arrival, is well confirmed by a reſidence || ſurrounded — * ſuburb of Sapiac, it was very 
in it. Pleaſure ſeems to have as many votaries here as || difficult going to aſſiſtance of the un inhabr- 
commerce; luxury and induſtry reign within the ſame || tants. he river, which was rodigiouſly ſwoln and 
walls; and that in the moſt extended degree. The air || rapid, was laden with a number of trees of an enormous 
of courts is ever effeminate, ſeductive and voluptuous. || ſize, that had been torn up by the roots, and carried 
Commercial cities are uſually marked by oppoſite manners, || down with it; a circumftance which, joined with 
and the love of gain; avarice, powerful in its influence || the dar of the night, rendered the paſſage of boats 
over the human heart, ſwallows up and abſorbs the more || very dangerous. "Theſe obſtacles, however, did not 
ſoft and melting paſſions. Here, however, theſe rules are || intimidate a mariner, who, in ſpite of the intreaties and 
entirely controverted. Diſſipation and debauchery are || tears of his wife and children, ventured to croſs the 
more openly patronized, and have made a more univerſal || river, in order to fave fuch as were on the point of 
and apparent conqueſt than half the capitals of Eu- periſhing. His courage rouſed ſeveral of his fellow 
1 boatmen to imitate him; and by means of their help; 

2 ſmall town on the Garonne, below Bour- no one periſhed. * 
deaux, has a citadel, where all ſhips bound to Bour- The floods continued to increaſe; and redouble theit 
deaux muſt leave their cannon and arms till they return. || alarms: The inhabitants of the city, ſeparated from 
Near it, on an iſland, is a fort that commands the || the ſuburb by a bridge, ran to ville Bourbonne. At ſeven 
a o'clock of the morning of "Tueſday, November 18, the 


Coutras, a _ market-town in Bourdelois, near the || floods to abate, and their decreaſe continued till 
conflux of the Iſle and Dronime; is a marquiſate be- noon. Hope immediately began to ſpring up in every 
ing to the duke of Fronſac. | Il boſom, but was ſoon ſtifled by the fall of the 


Ille and Dordogne, five leagues from Bourdeaux to the ¶ Bourbonne, and it was perceived that all the houſes, 
eaſt, drives a conſiderable trade in falt. even thoſe that were yet at 2 diftance from the watersz 
Perigueux, the capital of the county, called Perigord, || were — and reſted only on a looſe earth which 
which 1s 33 leagues long, 24 broad, and contains ſome || the waters had already undermined. 
mines of iron and mineral waters, but is not very fruit- At noon the ſwell began again, and was continuall 
ful. The city ſtands on the river Iſle, 18 leagues from || augmenting. The conſternation was then uni ; 
Bourdeaux to the north eaſt, and contains ſome remains || Orders were given to move off all the effects. Perſons 
of Roman antiquities, and ſeveral convents. The biſhop || of all ranks were deſired to aſſiſt in the removal, and all 
is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, and has || the carts and earri 
a revenue of 24,000 livres, out of which his taxation to || the more ſpeedy. 
the pope is 2590 florins. | 
Bergerac, a ſmall city in Upper Perigord, on the 
Dordogne, five leagues from Perigueux to the north. of the people. The inhabitants of ville Bourbonne 
Sarlat, a poor town, but the fee of a bi „and the || abandoned ſucceſſively their houſes, and the inhabitants 
capital of Lower Perigord, 10 leagues from Perigneux || of the city, with an earneſtneſs which did honour to 


towns belonging to the proteſtants. The biſhop has a 
revenue of 12,000 livres, out of which he pays to Rome 
742 Ravine. 58 . 

Rodez, antiently Segodunum, the capital of the | 


ibourne, a ſmall town at the conflux of the _ of the ſuburb of Gaſſeras, adjoining to that of ville 


country of Rouer e, which is about 30 leagues in 
length, and 20 in breadth, and abounds in cattle, iron, aordinary 
copper, vitriol, and ſulphur, but produces little corn. illages to 
The city ſtands on the river Aveyrou, 1 ravages. 
Cahors to the eaſt, and 12 from Alby to north, . £ „the grain 
contains ſeveral convents and churches, and is the ſee of || waſhed away, the cattle drowned, and the greateſt. part 
iſhop, inhabi ſafety in ſudden 
pon of 
5 hh 


* 
i 


2 
ntauban. It || a very — ow 

i tles himſelf count of Cahors, ¶ deaux to the ſouth - eaſt; to the north- 

and who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Albi. welt ; and about as many from Bazas to the eaft.. This 
Aiguillon on the Garonne has a conſiderable trade in city had the honour to be the native place of that prodigy . 


fended by a caſtle. 
Uedem on the Dordogne, is ſuppoſed to be the Uxel- | 

lodunum of Cæſar. 

Montaubon on the Tarne is a handſome well built 


i 
Z 


dia in 
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waters and coal-pits. | 
Gaſcogne, which conſtitutes the ſouth part of this 
rament, is ſeparated from Guyenne, on the north 
the Garonne: The inhabitants are remarkable for a 
vicious pronounciation of the French tongue, for being 
boaſters and much given to blundering. The 
principal places are Bafas on the Lavaſanne, ten — 
ſouth of Bourdeaux, has ſeveral inferior courts of juſtice, 
and is the ſee of a biſhop who is ſuffragan to the arch- 


biſhop of Auch. 


Condorn, on the Baife, 14 leagues fouth-eaft from 


Baſas, contains ſeveral convents, gives name to a fertile 
diſtrict called Condomois, and is the fee of a biſhop 
ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux. 


Nerac, on the Baiſe, three leagues below Condorn, 


is a place of tolerable trade. Gabaret, on the Geuiſe, 
is the chief place of the diſtrict of Gevarden. Mont 
de Marſan is a ſmall town on the river Medawz ; and 


Chaloſs. 

Aire, on the Adour, is the capital of the diſtrict of 
Turſan, and the fee of a biſhop ſuffragan to the metro- 
| np. of Auch. The kings of the Viſigoths formerly 


are ftill to be ſeen on the banks of the river. 
Acqs, on the Adour, fix leagues north-eaſt of Bay- 


onne, had its name from its hot baths which were cele- | 


brated in the Roman times. It is a biſhop's ſee, has a 
caftle, ſeveral convents and a good trade. 

Bayonne, the capital of the diftrict of Labourd, 
which produces ſome — ay, ay" corn or wine, 
is a pretty | City near ues on the 
borders of Spain — the north, and — 4 Paris. 
Being one of the keys of the kingdom on the Spaniſh 
fide, it is ſtrongly fortified. 


Here is a citadel, with two forts, and other works, an || 


admiralty, a mint, ſeveral convents, and the fee of a 
biſhop, who is ſuffragan to Auch, and has a revenue of 
19,000 livres, out of which his taxation to Rome is 
only 100 florins. A modern traveller, in ſpeaking of 
this place ſays, It is one of the moſt agreeably ſituated 
in France, at the conflux of two rivers, the Adour and 
the Nive. The firſt is ſcarce lefs conſiderable than the 
Thames oppoſite Lambeth, and acroſs it is a wooden 
bridge which joins the place to a ſuburb called Le 
Fauxbourg du St. Eſprit.” The Nive which is fmall 
and riſes in the Pyrenees interſects the centre of the 
city, and reſembles one of the canals in Holland. Ad- 

as this ſituation appears for commerce, that 
of Bayonne is not only inconſiderable, but diminiſhes 


St. Sever on the Adour is the capital of the diſtrict of | 


ns 0B the ruins of the palace of | 


— 


„ — 


_— 


2 


— , —————— 3 


— 


* 


y. The entrance into the Adour, which is about 
ur miles below the town, is rendered both difficult 


and hazardous from the ſands which have collected and 


form a bar towards the mouth Superadded 

convenience, the neighbourhood of Bourdeaux draws to 
it moſt of thoſe articles of trade formerly exported from 
hence, and fo rapidly have both the commerce and popu- 
lation declined, that the former is reduced to the ſhadow 


of what it once was, and the number of inhabitants has 
decreaſed within theſe laſt 12 — from 21,000 to 


Jean de Luz, a fmall town, fituated three leagues 
;. to the ſouth-weſt, and two from Fontara- 
pain, on the rivulet Ninette, over which is a 
bridge, joining it to the village of Sibour, with a. ſmall 
harkour for fiking-boats belonging es boch theſe places. 
The of the as it was 
in 1659, in an iſle near this town, formed by the 
— — 56 penis, <p 
abounding with woods, hut without an navigable river 
for tranſporting its timber to the ſea. The town ftands 
on the Gave, ten leagues from Pau to the weit, and has 


a calle. | 
the capital not of the of 
3 8922 — 


leagues from Agen to the ſouth, and 14 from Thoulouſe 
1 


„ Was con- 


to this in- 
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Rouergue, noted for its excellent ſulphureous mineral | to the weſt. Here are ſeveral inferior courts of juſtice 
and offices, with a moſt magnificent cathedral, the City 


being the ſee of an archbiſhop; who is lord of one half 
of the town, and has a revenue of 19,000 livres; out of 
which his taxation to Rome is 10,000 florins. | 
Eauſe on the Geliſe is now in a ruinous condi- 
tion. Leiftoure on the Ger has a caſtle; and is the 
fee of 2 biſhop. Mauveſin is famous for its falt-peter 
works. Mirande belongs to the duke of Roduelaire. 


| Verdan is the capital of the diſtrict called Gaure. 


St. Bertrand, a ſmall city, but the capital of the 


| county of Comminges, and the fee of a bithop, who is 
| ſubject to the archbiſhop of Auch, and has a revenue 


of 28,000 livres, out of which his tax to Rome is 5000 
florins. It was built by St. Bertrand towards the end af 
| the eleventh century, and ftands 14 leagues from Auchr 
to the ſouth, near the Lugdunum Convenarum of the 
antients. 
St. Beat, a ftrong town on the Garonne, to 

from St. Bertrand to the ſouth. The houſes are all of 
marble, that being the only ſtone to be found in the 
neighbourhood. 

mbez, a little town on the Save, four leagues from 
Auch to the ſouth-eaſt. It is the fee of a biſhop, who is 
ſubject to the archbiſhop of Thoulouſe, and has a reve- 


| nue of 24,000 livres, out of which his tax to Rome is 


looo florins. 

Tarbe, a ſmall city, but the capital of Bigorre, and 
the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſubject to Auch, and has a re- 
venue of 22,000 livres per annum, out of which he pays 
a tax to Rome of 1200 florins. It ftands on the banks of 


| the Adour, fix leagues from Pau to the eaſt, and 12 from 


Auch to the ſouth. | 
Bagneres, 2 town on the river Adour, four 
P al waters and warm 
Baredge, a village famous alſo for its baths, ſituated at 
the foot of the Pyrenees, near the borders of Arragon, fiue 
leagues from towards the ſouth. There are four 


baths of different degrees of heat, which are reckoned 


| very good for the cure of the rheumatiſm, and other 
| diflempers. 3 


SAINTONGE and AGOUMOIS er 
AUGUMOIS. 


SAINTONGE is 25 leagues long, 12 broad, and is 
bounded on the eaſt by Agoumois and Perigord, on the 
weſt by the Ocean, on the north by Poitou and Aunis, 
and on the ſouth by the Garonne and Burdelois. The 
rivers are the Charante and Butonne ; and the country 


The Government of 


abounds in grain, wine, ſaffron, fruit, falt, mineral 
ſprings, horſes, &c, It is ny the juriſ 
_ of the parliament of The principal 
places are, | 


. 


Saintes, the capital, though neither large nor well 


| built, fituated on the Charente, about ſeven leagues from 
the fea, and the ſee of a biſhop, who is to 
Bourdeaux. Some remains of Roman works are {ill to 
be ſeen in it. — 7 ee eee 5 
Pons, a handſome town on the Little Seins, over 
Which there are ſeveral bridges here, whence the ton 


had its name. Here alſo is a mineral ſpring, and a cm 


mandery of Malta, with ſeveral convents, churches, and 
: alms—-houſes. "__ name to a firaute, - containing 
250 noble fefs, its proprietors ſtile themſelves Sires 


de Pons. 


| St. Jean de Angeli, à town on the Butonne,. five 


leagues from Saintes to the north, and fixteen from 
Rochelle to the ſouth-weſt. It was formerly 332 
and populous, while in the hands ef the proteſtants, and 
| til} contains ſeveral convents, and is alſo noted for its 
brandy and woollen ſtuffs. 


Angoumois, which is alſo included in this govern- 
ment, is bounded on the north by Poitou, on the ſbuth 
Limoſim; being from eaſt to weſt abougt$ leagues long, 
and about 17 in its greateſt breadth, from north to. ſouth. 
It is a duchy, under the juriſdiction of tub part; of 
yielding grain, wine, ſaffron, fruit, iron. 
The we of moſt note in it are, * - 

GGG 


EUROPE.] 


ſeveral inferior courts of juſtice, a manufactory of paper 
a general hoſpital, ſeveral churches, convents, &c. 
on the Charente, ſeven leagues from 


leme, is ſituated in a moſt delicious country, and is cele- 


old caſtle in which Francis I. was born. 
Rochefaucault, a little town which gave title to a 
duke eminent in the literary world. 


The Government of Avunois. 


THIS t is bounded on the ſouth and eaſt 
by Saintonge, on the north by Poitou, and on the weſt 
by the ocean. It is only 10 leagues long, and about as 
many broad, being the ſmalleſt province in France; but is 
fertile in grain, paſturage, vines, &c. It has good har- 


bours, great quantities of ſalt, and lies within the jurif- | 
dition of the parliament of Paris. The principal places | 


which it contains are, P 

Rochefort, a handſome new maritime town on the 
Charente, five leagues 
from Rochelle. It was erected by order of Lewis XIV. 
in a very ſtrong manner, and furniſhed with abundance 
of motley ſtore-houſes, ſtores, magazines, a capacious 
and excellent dock, a victualling office, an hoſpital 
for ſick and wounded ſeamen; a manufactory of fail 
cloth, a foundery, &c. The river is broad and deep, 
and well guarded by forts to its mouth : the harbour 
is convenient and large, and the marine academy con- 
tains 300 gentlemen who are inſtructed in every thing 
requitite to qualify them for naval ſervice. As the 
moſt minute particulars which concern the ſea- ports of 
France are of great importance to be known to the 
ſubjects of Great Britain, we ſhall to the above account 
of Rochefort, ſubjoin the following remarks very lately 
made by a gentleman on the ſpot. ** The diſtance from 
La Rochelle to Rochefort is ſeven leagues. The firſt 
four are exceedingly pleaſant, the road lying along the 
ſea ſhore, and in view of the Iſlands, Oleron and Aix, 
which appear at a ſmall diſtance. 
century fince Lewis XIV. conſtructed Rochefort. The 
city is built in the midſt of marſhes which were drained 
for that purpoſe. Colbert was then prime minſter, and 
it is ſaid he uſed to call it La Ville D'Or [Gold- Town] 
from the prodigious ſums his maſter had expended in 
its erection. T 
utility to the project, and rendered this port as neceſſary 
and important to the crown of France, as either Breſt 
or Toulon. It is fituate on the Charente about five 
leagues from its mouth ; I ſpent ſeveral hours on Friday 
morning in the different magazines and Dock yards. 
Every thing appears to be under an admirable regulation, 
and the ſeveral branches of naval equipment are carried 
on with the utmoſt vigour and diſpatch. It ſeems to be 
a grand object of attention with the preſent miniſtry to 
re the navy almoſt totally deſtrayed during the late 

The number of workmen commonly employed 
at Rochfort is about goo. To theſe are added 600 
galley ſlaves, who are employed in the moſt painful and 
aborious parts of ſervice. They are chained two and 
two with heavy fetters, conſtan 
a long build: 
yard. Some of theſe wretches are thus kept for a term 
of years, others during life. The precautions uſed to 
prevent their eſcape are very excellent, dictated by great 


War. 


diſcernment, and improved on continually by experience, 


in ſpite of every obſtacle they continually elude them. 

armoury, the rope walks, the ſtore-houſes of every 
Eind, are all in the beſt order, and kept with prodigious 
neatneſs. Lewis XIV. fortified the city at the time he 
erected it ; but its fituation at fo confiderable a diſtance 
from the ſea renders it ſufficiently ſecure from any attack, 
and they have therefore lately up the battlements 


from its mouth, and about ſeven | 


It is now almoſt a | 


ime has, however, given the ſanction of 


y guarded, and kept in | 
for this purpoſe in the center of the | 


FR ABMN;Q © 
of which it ſtands, near the Charente, and about 10 leagues 
from Saintes to the eaſt. It is the fee of a biſhop ſuf- 

to the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, and contains | 


— 


| 


brated for the admirable brandy made here, and for an | 


1 — 


— 


and neglected the foſſes. It is laid out with great beauty 


Tbe ftreets are all very broad and ſtrait, 
rſing the whole place from fide to fide; 
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Royan, a little town and marquiſate on the Garonne. 
A great number of ſardines are caught in its harbour. 

Soubize, a little town on the Charente, but the capital 
of a principality, and of which L'Ifle de Madam, at 
the mouth of the Charente, is a dependency... 

Rochelle, or La Rochelle, the capital of this govern- 
ment, fituated on the fea coalt, two leagues from the 
iſle of Rhe, and four from Oleron. It is a handſome 
town, with a fine port of a circular form, and ſtrong 
fortifications. Here alſo is a mint, a chamber of com- 
merce, an admiralty and other courts, an academy of 
Belles Lettres, a ſugar refinery, and a medical, botanical, 
and anatomical ſchool. It is the fee of a biitop,. who 
is ſuffragan to Bourdeaux, and has a revenue ck 17,000 
livres, out of which his tax to Rome is 742 florins. 
The falt marſhes affect the air of this place greatly, and 
it muſt be obſerved that Rochelle is at preſent greatly 


on the decline from a variety of cauſes. 


This city, being the chief ſeat of the reformed in 
France, ſuffered very much during the civil wars, and 
was often valiantly defended, and long poſſeſſed by that 
party, till at length Lewis XIII. after a long and 
famous ſiege, made himſelf maſter of it in the year 1628, 
chiefly by the means of an admirable rampart or bank 
of earth which cardinal de Richlicu cauſcd to be raiſed 
againſt it on the ſide of the ocean. After it was taken 
the king cauſed the walls and fortifications to be demo- 
liſhed, except only two towers, which defend the port: 
but Lewis XIV. cauſed new and ſtrong fortifications to 
be raiſed about it. 

There are two iſlands on the coaſt belonging to this 
province and government, viz. Oleron and Rhe : the 
former of which is five leagues long, two broad, and 
about three from the main land, having a town, caſtle, 
and light-houſe on it. The inhabitants were antiently | 
famed for their {kill in navigation, and whatever relates 
to the ſea, and are ſtill good ſeamen. The other iſle is 
about four miles in length, and two broad, and betwixt 
two and three from the continent. It is populous, abounds 
in wine and ſalt, and has ſeveral forts on it, with a little 
fortified town, called St. Martin. 


The Government of PotTou. 


T HIS government is bounded on the north by Tou- 
raine and Anjou, on the ſouth by Aunis Sain and 
Agoumois, on the eaft by La Marche and part of Berry, 
and on the weſt by the ocean. It is 48 leagues long, and 
22 broad. It belonged formerly to the kings of England, 
but in 1416 was reunited to the crown of France. The 


rivers are the Sevre-Niortoiſe, Vienne, and Clain ; the 
| two former being navigable; the produce and commodi- 


ties are corn, cattle, horſes, mules, and woollen ſtuffs ; 
and the whole is under the juriſdiction of the parliament 
of Paris. The principal places are, 

Poitiers, the capital of the whole province, ſituated 
on the river Clain: it is large, but meanly built, and 
thinly inhabited. Here are 2 great many churches, 
ſeveral abbies, convents, and courts of juſtice, ſome re- 
mains of Roman antiquities, an univerſity founded in 
1431, a mint, and manufactures of woollen caps, ſtock- 
ings, gloves, and combs. It is the fee of a biſhop 
who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux. In 
the year 1356, the French were defeated by the Engliſh 
near this town, and John, their king, taken priſoner. 

Niort, a conſiderable town, fituated on the Sevre- 
Niortoiſe, 14 leagues from Poitiers to the eaſt. Here 
is a caftle, two pariſh churches, a general hoſpital, ſe- 
veral convents and courts of juſtice, with manufactures 
of -leather, and woollen ftuffs, in which, and 


ſhamoy 
| cattle, horſes, and mules, the inhabitants carry on a con- 
ſiderable trade. 
Richlieu, a handſome town, nine | 


eagues from Poi- 


gives name 

of the fame 

1 convents; and EA 
belonging to the family of I remouille. 

hognes nos of Poiciers, has > calle, 

ſeveral convents, and courts of judicature. Les Sables 
D'Olow has a harbour, admiralty, ſeveral convents, and 
4R a caltic. 
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nufactory where they make tobacco-rolis, which employs 
7 


daily ſome hundreds of hands. The ſea-compaſſes made 
here were formerly very much eſteemed. The archbiſhop 
of Rouen is ſpiritual and temporal lord of this city. 
Forges near Andelle, is famous for its mineral waters. 
. Gifors on the Epte contains ſeveral convents and infe- 
rior. courts of judicature; and Evreux eight leagues ſouth 
of Rouen, has a conſiderable trade in linen, woollen, 
ſerge, corn, &c. and is the ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan to 
Eldbeuf, 2 little town, dukedom, and , fituated 
on che Seine; four leagues from Rouen. It is noted 
for a manufacture of fine cloth and carpets. 


21. Lifieux, a town at the conflux of the Orbec and 


Gaſſey, 18 leagues from Rouen to the weſt, taking 
its name from the ancient Lexovii. Here are ſeveral 
- manaſteries, with manufactures of linen and woollen 
-hiffs,, and the ſee of à biſhop, who is ſtiled count 


2 Liſieux, and has a revenue of 40,000 livres, out 


of which he is taxed to Rome in 3000 florins. 

HHonfleur, / (gopulous- town at the mouth of the Seine, 
over againſbs Hurſleur, from which it is diſtant three 
4 


in America. ; The harbour is well defended, and will 
admit ſhips of chree or 400 tons. 
Caen, the ſecond town in Normandy, at the conflux 
the Orne and Odon, 20 | from Rouen to 
and 10 from Liſieux. Here is a caſtle, an 
. wa faurided in 1452, an academy of ſciences 
—_ 1706, - and a. great many churches and 
with ſeveral courts and offices. It is a place 
trade, ſhips of ſome burden having water enough 
tuem up to the town. William the conqueror 
in the abbey of St. Stephen in this. city, 
founded. 85 
antient city, ſituated on the river Aure, 
below loſes itſelf in the ground, five leagues 
| to the weſt, and about one and a half from 
It is the fee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to 
and has a revenue of 60,000 livres, and con- 
p37 166: 2 | 
two leagues from. the ſea, and 16 weſt of 
Caen, is the capital of à territory called Le Coutantin, 
the ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
— Here are ſeveral convents, a college, ſome 
Roman remains, aqueducts, &c. In ſpeaking of this 
place a traveller ſays, © The houſes bear all the marks 


1 
1 


rj 


he had 


4 
a 


T 


NI 
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of antiquity in their ſtructure and taſte, which is rude 
to a great degree, many of them have doubtleſs ſtood 
fiye or 600 years, and on one, the ſtyle of which merits 
peculiar ſtudy, is the date 100% yet remaining in very 
legible characters.--On the ſummit of the hill, in the center 
of the town ſtands the cathedral. I have ſpent ſeveral hours 
in the examination of its architecture. 2 * 

toteſque appearance ſpread over the whole, and the fan- 
1173 Gothic building are mingled with 
a wondrous delicacy and elegance in many of its parts. 
I am charmed with the Coutantin ; all this part of 
Low Normandy. is ſo called. From Cherbourg to Vo- 
| logges- it is mountainous and heathy ; but in | 
| 2 acchvities, cloathed with wood and rich vallies 
_ epvered with haryeſts, form a moſt pleaſing ſcene. There 
is notwithſtanding an apparent penury and naſtineſs in 
the dwellings of the people. The hand of oppreſſion is 


. vidible- in their habit, their hovels, their appearance. 


mon in our ſecluded villages. 
2 8, 4 north of Coutances, has a 


mournful 


_ Waves is.E 


" * 
- 


is no p- Grand 
inhabited by fiſhermen, five leagues 
P 


| s.toxthe ſbuth, and as many from Havre de Grace. 
| quantity of laces, and fend 


equntry .is inferior to no part of the north of Europe. 


where priſoners of ſtate are kept, and other buildings 
intend 


town. in the Coutentin. 


Mortain, a little town on che river Lances, eight 
leagues from Avranches tothe exft. Stephen, king of 
England, was firſt earl of Mortain, and afterwards of 
Boulogne, by marriage. e 1 

Setz, or Sagium, a town on the river Orne, 20 leag 
from Rouen to the ſouth-weſt. It is the ſee of a biſhop, 
who is ſuffragan to Rouen, and has a revenue of 16,000 
livres, but of which his tax to Rome is 3000 florins. 

Alencon, a town on the Sarte, five leagues from Seze 


| to the ſouth-weſt. Here are manufactures of vellums 


and linen-cloths, ſeveral inferior courts of juſtice and 


 convents, with a fair, and a bridge over the Sarte. It 
1 16 


has been long a duchy-peer dom. 
Falaiſe, a ſmall town and marquiſate on the Ante, 
ſix leagues from Caen to the ſouth. Here, and in the 
adjacent villages, are manufactures of linen, laces; 1nd 
woolen ſtuffs. | * 148] 
Argentan, a town on the Orne, four leagues from 


Falaiſe to the ſouth-eaſt. Here are ſeveral convents, 


churches, and manufactures of fine linen and ſtuſfs. 
Avranches, a town fituated near the river See, which 


| balf a league below falls into the fea, 10 leagucs from 
| Coutances to the ſouth. It is the ſee of a biinop, who 


is ſuffragan to Rouen, and has à revenue of 15,000 
livres, out of which his tax to Rome is 2500 florins. 
Pont -Orſon, a ſmall town on the river Cour non, which 
2 little below falls into the fea, thiee leavucs from Av- 
ranches to the fouth. : 7. + - R 
Carentan fix . leagues north eaſt of Coutances, and 


| three from the fea, is ſituated on a rivulet by which 
ſmall veſſels can come up at high war. A gentleman 


who was very late here ſays of this place. Tue 
town is ſmall, but the ruins of the caftic are very beau 
tiful. It was cclebrated in the civil wars under Thatles 
the. ninth; and in t:ofe of the league, which followed 
in the reigns of Henry III. and IV. The architecture 
of the great church is elegant; it having been ereſted 
in the 15th century, when the Gothic ſtructures bad 
almoſt attained to their higheſt point of beauty and per- 
fection. There was nothing in the inſide which merited 
attention except an altar, and a painting dedicated to 
St. Cecilia. The ſweet ſaint. appears playing · on a fort 
of harpſichord, her fingers ſinking negligently into che 
keys. A blue mantle looſely buckled over her ſhoulder 
expoſes part of her neck ta view, and her fair hair floats 


down her back. The pupils of her eyes are thrown 
up th heaven in a fine phrenzy of muſical enthuſiaſm. : 
Mont St. Michael, a little town, with ag abbey and 


caſtle, built on a rock, in the midſt of 2 ſandy ert, 


which, at high water, is over-flowed. The abbey is 


much reſorted to by pilgrims. . As this place is of a fin- 


gular nature we ſhall give the following ample: and en- 


tertaining deſcription of it, in the words of an ingenious 
modern traveller who very lately paid a viſit to it. 

This extraordinary rock—for it is no more riſes 
in the middle of the bay of Avranches. Nature has 
completely fortified one fide by its craggy and — 
perpendicular deſcent, which renders it impracticable for 
courage or addreſs, however conſummate ta ſcale or 


mount it. The other parts are ſurrounded by walls 


fenced with ſemilunar towers in the Gothic manner; 
but ſufficiently ſtrong, ſuperadded to the advantages of 


its ſituation to deſpiſe all attack. At che foot of -the 
mountain begins a ſtreet or town, which winds round 


its baſe to a conſiderable height. Above, are chambars 


for reſidence; and on the ſummit is erected 


the. abbey itſelf, occupying a prodigious ſpace of - 


| ground, and of a firength and folidi equal to its en- 
| mous fs; fince it has ſtood all 1 


in this elevated and expoſed . fituation, during many 
centuries. I ſpent the whole afternoon in the different 
parts of this edifice; and as the Swiſs, who conducted 
me through them found he could not gratify my curioſity 
22 he left. no apartment or chamber un- 

„The Sale de Chevalerie, or Knights Hall, reminded 
me of that at Marienbourg in PS Pruſſia. It is 


equally ſpacious z but mere barbarous and rude, be- 


cauſe ſome hundred years prior in its erection. Here 


vacation on important occaſions: They were. the de- 


thoſe 
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thoſe of the temple and of St. John of Jeruſalem were to 
the holy ſepulchre.—At one end is a painting of the 
archangel, the patron of their order ; and in this hall 
Lewis the Eleventh firſt inſtituted, and inveſted with the 
ray, of Knighthood, the chevaliers of the crofs of 
t. Michael. 

* We paſſed on through ſeveral leſſer rooms into a 
long paſſage, on one ſide of which the Swiſs opened a 
door, and through a narrow entrance, perfectly dark, he 
led me, by a ſecond door, into an apartment, or dun- 

or it rather merited the latter than the former 


1] nobleman's part; and he was forced, 


N C E. : 345 
contrary to his in- 
clination, to puſh the lance againſt his ſovereign, by his 
expreſs command. He was a Hugonot, and, - havi 
eſcaped the maffacre of Paris and Coligns, made — 
_ the royal forces in Normandy, ſupported by our 
izabeth with arms and money. driven from his 
fortreſſes in thoſe parts, he retires to a rodk, called dhe 
Tombelaine. This is another ſimilar to the Mont 
St. Michael,” only three quarters of a league diſlant 
from it, and of nearly equal dimenfions. At that time 
there was a caſtle on it, afterwards | demoliſhed, and of 


appellation—in the middle of which ſtood a cage. It 
was compoſed of prodigious wooden bars; and the wicket 
which admitted into it was ten or twelve inches thick. 


twelve feet ſquare, or fourteen ; and it might be nearly 
twenty in height. This was the abode of many eminent 
iftims in former ages, whoſe names and miſeries are now 
obliterated and forgotten. | 
«© There was, Eid my conductor, towards the latter 
<« end of the laſt century, a certain news- writer in Hol- 
« land, who had preſumed to print ſome very ſevere and 
« farcaſtic reflections on Madame de Maintenon, and 
« Lewis the Fourteenth. Some months after he was 
c induced, by a perſon ſent expreſsly for that purpoſe, 
& to make a tour into French Flanders. The inſtant he 
<« had quitted the Dutch territories, he was put under 
cc arreſt, and immediately, by his majeſty's expreſs com- 
c mand, conducted to this place. They ſhut him up 
« in this cage. Here he lived upwards of three-and- | 
« twenty years; and here he, at length, expired. 
„During the long nights of winter,” continued the 
man, no candle or fire was allowed him. He was not 
<« permitted to have any book. He ſaw no human face 
e the jailer, who came once every day to preſent 
< him, through a hole in the wicket, his little portion 
« of bread and wine. No inftrument was given him 
* with which he could deſtroy himſelf; but he found 


< means at length to draw out a nail from the wood, | 


«« with which he cut or 


engraved, on the bars of his 
» Certain flzurs de lis, and armorial bearings, 
&* which formed his only employment and recreation.” — 


formed, with ſo rude a tool. | 

As I ſtood within this dreadful engine, my heart 
ſunk within me. I execrated the vengeance of the 
prince, who, for ſuch a treſſpaſs, could inflict fo diſ- 
proportionate and tremendous a puniſhment. I thought 
the towers and pinnacles of the abbey ſeemed to , 
as conſcious of the cruelty committed in their gloomy 
round; and I haſtened out of this fad apartment, im- 

with feelings of the deepeſt pity and indignation. 

It is now fifteen years, ſaid the Swiſs, ſince a gen- 
cc tleman terminated his days in that cage; it was before 
« I came to reſide here: but there is one inſtance within 
«© my own - Monſficur de F—, a perſon of 
„ rank, was ucted here by command of the late 
* king ; he remained three ſhut up in it. I fed 


T went into the inſide: the ſpace it compriſed was about | 


| verſal] 


Theſe I faw, and they are indeed very curiouſly per- 


which ſcarce any veſtiges now remain. From this faſt 
neſs, only acceſſible at low tides, he continually made 
excurſions, and annoyed the enemy, who never dared to 
attack him. He coined money, aid all the adjacent 
country under contribution, and rendered himfelf un- 
y dreaded. Deſirous, however, to ſurprize the 
« Mant St. Michael,” he found means to engage one Uf 
the monks reſident in the abhey, who promi d to- give 
him the ſignal for his enterprize, by diſplaying a Hand- 
kerchief, The treacherous monk having made the fig 
betrayed him, and armed all his affociates, who waital 
Montgomeri's arrival. The chieftain came, attended by 
fifty choſen ſoldiers, deſperate, and capable of any at- 
tempt. They eroſſed the ſand, and having placed their 
ſcaling-ladders, mounted one by one: as they eame 'to 
the top, they were diſpatched each in turn, without 
noiſe. Montgomeri, who followed laſt, at length dif- 
| covered the perfidy, and eſcaped with only two of his 
men, with whom he regained the Tombelaine#” 
They preſerve with great care the ladders and grappling 
irons uſed on this occaſion. —You perhaps remember the 
ſubſequent fate of the count himſelf. He was at laſt 
beſieged and taken priſoner by the Mareſchal de Ma- 
tignon, in 1574, at Domfront in Nermandy; and 
Catherine of Medicis, who deteſted him for his avi 
been, though innocently, the cauſe of her huſband's 
death, ordered him to be immediately executed. 
The church itſelf detained me a long time, and is 

matter of high curioſity. It reſts on nine pillars of moſt 
enormous dimenſions, which ſtand upon the felid rock. 
did not meaſure them; but as far as the gloomineſs of 
the place would admit, I apprehend that each of them 
muſt be five-and-twenty feet in circumſtance : beſides 
theſe, there are two others, of much inferior fize, which 
ſupport the center of the church, ever which is the 
tower. If the prodigious incumbent weight be con- 
ſidered, and the nature of its fituation, nothing leſs 
maſſy could ſuftain the edifice. They ſeem as if 


— 


— — 


— 


— 


to outlive the ravages of time, and the convulfions of 
nature. The building was begup in 966, when Richard 
the ſecond duke of Normandy began to erect the abbey. 
It was compleated about the year 1070, under William 
the Conqueror, though many other additions were made 
by ſucceeding abbots. 
The treaſury is crowded with relics innumerable, 
among which ſome few have a real and intrinſic value. 
There is a fine head of Charles the Sixth of France cut 


* him myſelf every day; but he was allowed books and || in chryſtal, which drew my attention. * — got, 


„ candle to divert his miſery ; and at length the abbot, 
4 touched with his deplorable calamities, requeſted and 
<< obtained the royal pardon. He was ſet free, and is 
< now alive in France. 

«. The ſubterran=an chambers,” added he, in this 


„ mountain, are fo numerous, that we know them got || his 


„ gurfelves. There are certain — — called Oub- 
<< ſiettes, into which they were accuſtomed antiently to 
ce let down malefactors guilty of very heinous crimes : 
<«< they provided them with a loaf of bread and a bottle 
« of wine; and then they were totaliy forgotten, and 
eſe 66. per by hunger in the dark vaults of the 
* rock. is = m 
« flicted b king in the laſt or preſent century.” 
8 our progreſs through the abbey. He 
led me into a chamber, in one corner of which was a 
kind of . he wall of a mr 
ing Was 2 V or hollow of near an hundred 
fort _—_——— another window 
ing to the fea. It is called The hole of Mont- 
i.” The hiſtory of it is. this. Tou will recol- 
in the year 1559 Henry the Second, king of 
France, was unfortunately killed at a tournament by the 
count de Montgomeri: It was not intended on that 
9 


JF 


puniſhment has not, however, been in- pounds, gi 


heaven knows by what means, an arm 
Confeffor's; and 
„ Richard, king of 
prince was, I confeſs, is 
am ſure they could not term 


ſhewed me another of St. 
gland.” Who this faint and 
ond my comprehenſion. 1 
ich the irſt 1 

cruelty againſt Saladine wiped out all his fins, and 
— — — Richard the Second has no better 
tenſions to ſanctity. 


y remark. 


7 
; ſtone; which is 
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choir, and left in anmunl ſum in lands to maintain priefts 
to ſay maſſes fyr his preſervation from ſo. imminent. a 


The refe&tary, the cloifters; the cells of the monks, 
are all (or rather they have been) very magnificent and 
ſpacious ; but a vaſt fum of money is wanted to put the 
whole in repair, amd reinſtate what che lapſe of ages 
defaces and deforms. One of the great towers is cracked 
and ſhaken. * They have written cepeatedly- to the 
miniſtry to know his majeſty's pleaſure reſpecting it; but 
no anſwer has been returned. It will probably tumble 
ſoon, and muſt neceſſarily, from its prodigious height 


and fize, draw with it a conſiderable part of the adjoin- 


exting 
poſed 


pol 
ab 
of 


old ; and I did not fee one 
de built fince Lewis the Eleventh's 


time. 


. 
* 
* = 


18 \ 
c 
222 I, ? 


'& n e of war there are five hundred 
ſoldiers commonly in garriſon ; and they aſſured me, ſo 
_ vaſt and numerous are the chambers in difterent parts, 
— 52 m thouſand might be diſpoſed of without any 
fort of WE | * | 
x ent of Havas-DeE-GRACE. 

| | | of Havre-de-Grace, which conſti- 
Tutes pat of Upper Normandy, is under the juriſdiction 
20 the- parſiament of that province. The principal 
places are, Zug 2 


of the Seine, 12 leagues weſt of Rouen, is well built, 
ſtrongly fortified, has an excellent harbour, a good trade, 
"inthe Gat of the government, and contains ſeveral courts 
J ” 
Hlarfleur, on the Lizard, owes its decline to the 
proſperity of Havre - de-Grace and Leſchamp, a town 
and barony, eight leagues from Havre-de-Grace, has 
ſome concern in the cod and herring fiſheries by means 
of a ſmall harbour, is defended by a caſtle, and contains 


| places are, I 
| Montagne, ſituated near the borders of Norman 
the ſpring of the little river Huiſne, about 13 lea ues 


” -Havre-de-Grace, a ſtrong ſea-port town, at the mouth | 


=” 


— 


Beaumont le Vicomté is a ſmall town on the Sarte, 


almoſt half way between Mans and Alengon. 


Mamers on the Dive, eight leagues north of Mans; 
Sable, a town and marguiſate on the Sarte ; Laval on 
the Maienne, 12 es weſt. of Mans, is the capital of 


a a county peerdom belonging to the family of 'Tremouille, 


and Chateau de Loire, on the Loire, is famed in hiftory 


for holding aut againſt Herbert Canute of Mans, a ſeven | 


years ſiege. 


Wich reſpect to that part of this government called 
Perche, it is bounded on the eaſt by Chartrain and Time- 
rais, on the weſt and north by Normandy, and on the 
ſouth by Maienne, being 15, leagues in length and 12 in 
breadth. The country abounds in cattle, ſheep, corn, 
flax, hay, mineral waters, iron mines, and cyder, which 
is the chief drink of the inhabitants. The principal 


dy, at 


from Chartres tothe weſt. It is reckoned the capital ciry 
of the whole province, though that title is alſo claimed 
by the city of Belleſme. However, Mortagne is the 
largeſt and moft populous city in this country. There 
are here two parochial churches, a cullegiate one, and 
ſeveral convents of men and maidens. It is the chief 
place of an election, the feat of a bailiwic and of 2 
viſcounty, in . whoſe juriſdictien there are near ſixty 
pariſhes. There is alſo here a Marechauffee, a court of 


juſtice in Eyre, a granary for fait, a manufactory of v 
5 n 


for a mineral ſpring in its vicinity; and No 


Rotrou on the Heime, 11 leagues north - weſt of Chartirs, 


* 
— 
. 


1 4 3 
leſme, four leagues ſouth of Mortagne, is famous 


le- 


has ſeveral manufactories, particularly of ſerges, knives, 


linen cloths. 


La Trappe is a celebrated abbey of Ciſtertian monks, 


who are remarkable for the auſteri 


of their manners. 


It ſtands between the cities of Seez, Mortagne, Ver- 
neuil, and Laigle, in a large vale ſurrounded with hills 
and forreſts, which ſeem deſigned to hide it from the reſt 
of the world. It was founded in the year 1140, by a 


count of Perche. But the monks bei 


in proceſs of 


time fallen into a great remiſſneſs of manners and diſ- 


 Cipline, a very ftrict. reformation was introduced in this 


abbey in the year 1662, by Armand John Bouthilier de 
Rance, the commandatory abbot thereof : ſo that it is 
now reckoned the moſt auſtere abbey in all France. 


Some particulars of their manner of living, and of the 


| auſterities which they praCtiſe, are given in the cele- 
brated epiſtle from Abbe de Rance to a friend; a few 


manufactures of tanned leather, hats, laces, ſerges, | 


. linens, woolen cloths, &c. 
The Government of MAixz and PzrcCne. 


MAINE, Perche, and the country of Laval, are com- 
| prized in this government. Maine is bounded by Perche 
© on the eaſt, by Brittany and Anjou towards the weſt, 


dy Touraine and Vendomois towards the ſouth, and by | 
430 to the north. It is 30 leagues long, 20 broad, | 
is fruitful in corn, wine, wood, paſture, &c. and contains 

ſome: iron works, flate, freeſtone, quarries of marble, | 


mineral waters, c. Its rivers are the Loire, Sarte, 
Haine and Maienne; and this government, as well as 


* 


— 


lines of which we ſhall here ſubjoin. 


„ Here flocks the train, to whom indulgent heaven, 


\*© The precious gift of penitence has given; 


«© Who cloyſter'd here, feel heav'n's inſpiring breath, 


Nor fear to triumph o'er eternal death. 


For this we ſtrive long, long ere morn appears 
« We rife, we pray we bathe the ground with tears; 


eie — 


” 


is ſuſfragan'to Tours, and has a revenue of 35,000 
livres, out f which bis tax to Nome is 2,216 


„ erins. There are a great churches here, ſeveral | 
-  *Zeenvents' afid inferior courts judicature, with a col- | 
lege anddalt-office. ' The number of the inhabitants is | 


e fald to be ubout 4, % % %ÿi¶ . | 
„ Maicnpes a town" on a river of the ſame name, 12 


Yn 


=> Traguesfrom-Mans to the weſt, is a duchy and peerage, | 


RY belonging to the duke of Mazarine, and has ſeveral 


Perche, is ſubje& to the parliament of Paris. The prin- || * Where faints and martyrs kiſs d the chaſtning rod, 
Mans; the capital of the whole province, is fituated | 
dn the” river Sarte, ten leagues from Alengon, to the | 
© wk It is a very antient city, and the fee of a biſhop, 
- whe 


- 


-» churchies in ity, with n granary of ſalt. © 
Ia Ferts' Bergard, à fmalt town and barony on the 


« Then haſte to drain the putrid fen, 
„ Or break th' ungrateful grounds of other meg. 


The unheeded roots we gather yield us bread, © _ 
«© The ſpring our beverage, and the earth our bread. 


When midnight hour to new devotion calls, 


« We riſe with awe, and bleſs thoſe rey tend 


« Deſpis d the world, and reſted en their God. © 


No gilded roofs, no ſilver lamps a 


: * : 
« But one poor torch, yet God himſelf is here. ” 


« Let pride unlock ambition's 


« And waſted nations curſe deſpotie ki 9 | 


No ftrong alarms this lone retreat in 

&« We live in peace, and peaceful fink to reſt. 
«© Here pure religion mp —_ 

Here true devotion warms each humble cell; 
«© Here contemplation clears the clouded 

« Expands the foul, and lifts it to the ſky. 


« Mean while, dear friend, my fimple ſhroud I ſpread, 


& And now prepare my laſt, and welcome bed: 


<« Here, here, my friend, my plain rough coffin ſtands, 


« Prepar'd and wrought by theſe laborious 


| hands. 
Haiſne; ſix leagdes from Mans, contains a caſtle, and [“ It calms my ſpirits, drives vain thoughts away, 


| belongs to the duke of Richelieu. 
| — 
MK 


- 
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And reconciles me to my kindred clay.” 


» The 


ae F.04 
The — ORLEANOs, 


THE principal rivers of Ottensen we the Lakin, 
Loiret, Cher, Laconie, ' Aigles, Yonne, Evre and Hyer. e 


The canals are thoſe of Orleans and Briare. The 


Orleanois Proper, Solagne, 
| Chartrain or Proper, Demois, 
Vendomois, Perche , 


Orleanois Proper has Sologne on the ſouth, Char- 


train on the north, Dunois and Vendomois on the 
weſt, and Gatinois on the eaſt. It abounds in cattle, 
game and fiſh; yields grain, wine, fruit and wood, and 
contains the following places; 

Orleans, the capital, not only of Orleanois Proper, 
but of the whole government. This city ſtands on the 
northern bank of the Loire, 20 leagues fouth of Paris. 
Over the river there is a fine ſtone bridge leading into a 


ſuburb on the ſouth fide of the river. In Julius Czfar's || 


time it was the capital of the Carnutes: Aurelian, the 
emperor, enlarged it, and gave it his name. It is one of 
the largeſt cities in the kingdom; but meanly built, and 
molt of the inhabitants are poor, though there are here 
ſeveral inferior courts of juſtice, x er, erſity, at 
preſent in no great repute; a public li 3 ® y 
Gothic nar" * great 4 — 0 of other churches, 
ſome of which are collegiate; a public walk, planted 
with ſeveral rows of trees; ſome ſugar-bakers; a manu- 
facture of ſtockings and  ſheep-flems; a ſeminary, in 
which divinity is taught; and a great trade in brandy, 
wine, ſpices, and ſeveral manufactures, which, with 
many other commodities, are conveyed from hence to 
Paris, and other places, by means of the Loire, and the 
canal, which takes its name from the city. Some of the 
„ 1 ak very rich. The canal begins about 
two mules above the city, is near 18 leagues in length, and 
terminates on the Loing, which falls into the Seine. To 
the north of the city is a foreſt, the largeſt in the whole 
Eingdom, belonging to the duke of Orleans, to whom 
the timber felled in it brings in, one year with another, 
about 100,000 livres. Ever fince the 1344, this 


City has been a dukedom and peerage, uſually an ap- | 


nage of ſome prince of the blood. Lewis XIV. gave 
it to his brother Philip, who begun and finiſhed the canal, 


in whoſe family it ſtill continues. The duties paid by 


_ veſſels going up and down the canal amounts, in ſome 
years, to 150,000 livres. The biſhop of this city 
1s ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Paris, and has a revenue 
of 200,000 livres, out of which his tax to Rome is 
2,000 florins. It is ſaid, a new biſhop, on the firſt da 

of his entering the city, has the privilege to releaſe all the 

priſoners in it, except thoſe committed for treaſon. On 
the eighth of May, 1429, Orleans, then cloſely beſieged 
by the Engliſh, was relieved by Jane of Arc, commonly 
called the Maid of Orleans ; and the annivertary of that 
deliverance is ſtill kept here. To perpetuate the memory 
of it, a monument of braſs was erected on the bridge, 


which is fill in being. In the Hotel de Ville (ſays an | 


elegant writer) is a portrait of the ſame extraordinary 
ang immortal woman ¶ Jane of Arc] which I ſtudied lon 
ahd attentively. It was done in 1581, and is the old 
original extant. The painter ſeems to have drawn a 
flattering reſemblance, and to have decorated her with 


imaginary Charms. Her face, t long, is of ex- | 
=. intelligence || ropes, 
down 


' ceeding beauty, heightened by an exp 

and grandeur rarely united. Her hair falls 1 
| her back. She wears a fort of bonnet enriched with 
pearls, and ſhaded with white plumes, tied under her 
chin with a fillet. About her neck is a little band, and 
lower down on her boſom, a necklace compoſed of ſmall 
links. Her habit, which is a woman's, I find difficult 
exactly to deſcribe. It fits cloſe to the body, and is cut 
or Lathes at the arms or elbows. Round her waiſt is 


an embroidered girdle, and in her right hand ſhe wiclds || 


the ſword with which the expelled the enemies of her 
country. T am not ſurprized at the animated and en- 


| 


y || people : however, I found it filled, though not thro! 
2 SY ne 


- * , . 


- F.2z 
. * . 
ve An 


hich” 
woe 
woe, 


companions. that. he was ized and taken. He h: 
entered the city diſguiſed 2 a pealant, and be be! be 


executed his commiſſion, might have 
fafety, had he not taken it intu his hy 
by committing a daring 


E que 
reins rompus vifs un qui 2 
Get for te — cette" 5 


une roue, la face tournie vers leciel pour 


purpoſe, at the place of execution belonging ta t 
and to remain on a wheel with bis face turned 
the heavens till he expires. | 


- \ i + IG 5 © 
time drew.near when 


reality, he ſtaid at the auburge. The place, du Martroi 
is a large ſquare, capable of holding a vaſt. concourſe: of 


for there were ſome who ſtrutted in embroidery and filks. 
They were walking in parties, as though they only came 
to enjoy the benefit of air and exerciſe. I was quite ſur- 
prized to ſee a multitude of young; girls, whoſe delicate 
—— ů i 
uman 


at even —— | 
expoſition of it, as if they expected 
*The ſcaffold, ic 1 might ' 


— 


i 


uw 


in tears or 
8 er that has 
FO 2 to unconcern, and a hardened heart. Bat if I || der of the Proconſul Querimus. 
by his countenance, though he looked round, | 


might wd 
he foaked at nothing : his thoughts were harrowed up, 


ies: but looked round on the ſpectators 
that often, I atn perſuaded, been falſely 


and that vacant horror which appeared in his eyes ſeemed 
to ſhow that the faculties of the foul ſtood aloof from 
the body, even befote the moment of their final ſepa- 


ey hen the executioner had brought him to the 
- middle of the ſcaffold, he proceeded to ſtrip his ſhirt 


from. his arms down to his waift, and then to bind him 
to. a.crofs, as it appeared to me. It was plain what 
effe& the torture of the queſtion extraordinary had; as 


- every joint was covered with blood, and he was incapa- 


dot by this 1 imagine 


I ſuppoſe a h 


- kently | 


VA. vp 
* i 


ueftion is not always the ſame ; 


ble of 'The 


to talk to him, and to repeat ſome 
and foon after turning from him began to ſing, 
All this time I found myſelf vio- 
how I cannot deſcribe ; my ſenſations 
as T never felt before. ng 3 — 
eracF chribſity, and whilft he was binding made an 

attempt to get at a Ciſtance, as I was cloſe to the ſcaf- 
fold ; but my companion told me, I could not paſs the 
horſe, and gave the a phial of liquæur to drink, which 
he had taken the precaution to put in his pocket. Im- 
mediately as the monks turned their backs, the Bour- 
reau caught up the bar, and finiſhed his dreadful office 


408; 


of breaking the fmbs, in leſs than a minute, without a 


. ſingle 


each thigh, t n | 
0 my 1 carcaſe on the wheel, which he 


ek, from the poor criminal. The blows were 
25 rapid as he could ſtrike them, one on each leg, and 
| each arm, and two on the ribs. He 


- - brought forwards, and placed on the corner ſtake, which 


I mentioned as placed above the ſcaffold. Here, with 
: bis | 


— 


tuned b 


alhiſtants, he folded each limb, fo that every fracture 
d 85 bound him in the manner in which he 


-was to be expoſed. The monks after this began to talk 


to him 


again, and what ſurprized me, was, that he 
head, and ſeemed able to attend, and to 


”anfwer. In this-fituation I thought, according to his 


” 
- 
- 


7 


_ thedral, and is allo the feat 


- and ſtraining it put in a minute 


 feven or —— others, who had undergone 


"fentence; he was to be left to linger till he expued, from 
the 2 40 bf his broken limbs; but the Bourreau had 


ed on the whe, 


at the entrance of the foreſt, with 


- 


is is an oy of which I 
a ſpectator.” 
earl ſituated on the 
Loire, over which there is a ſtone bridge, about four 
leagues below Orleans. The council who divorced 
Lewis XI. from Eleanor, heireſs of Guienne, who was 


"Is the 542 all) Saloge th chi ples we, = | 
rentin, 1 eight to 
th. Here are | 1 


. oy 
= * 


G oy 


8 


: co | | 


wr courts of 


the ſouth-weſt 
It ſtands 
ſeveral 


2 9 


> chief trade ef this tuun is in 
zoned by Julius Cefar, was on 2 


. 
— 


- ke had been ſtretched on a 
bee, till fame of his veins and ligaments had burſt. The 
monks now began 


ace of note = Chari, 
1 | 
Sa - and | 


no place worth mentioni 


| 12 leagues weſt of Orleans, which has an 


| ſhooti 
foreſt of 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
„in || this town, and there is ſhewa in the cathedral a well, 


into which a great many Chriſtians were thrown by or- 


The other ſmall towns of this diſtrict are, 
Nogent le Roi Gallardon, and Maintenon, which lt 

ve the title of Marchĩoneſs to Madame Frances d Au- 
| miſtreſs of Lewis XIV. and widow of the ce» 
lebrated, French poet Scarron. 

Dunois is bounded on the eaſt by Otleanois, on the 
ſouth by Blaiſois, on the weſt by Vendomois,. and en 
the north by the Lefſer-Perche. It is about 10 
in length, and ſeven or eight in breadth, and has the 
title of a county or earldom, which has belo to di- 
vers particular lords, and came at laſt to Charles of Or- 
leans of the royal houſe of France, who was a long 
time priſoner in England. 

This country is watered by four rivers, viz. the Loire, 
which paſſing by Chateau-Dun, divides itſelf into two 
branches, and forms an iſland called Champ de 
and vulgarly Chemars, where the inhabitants uſed for- 
merly to exerciſe themſelves in wreſtling, running, and 

: the Convoye, which has its ſpring in the 
Orleans, and has this remarkable property, that 
it never overflows its banks, and its waters never grow 
muddy, though the rain be ever ſo heavy. The Egre 
and the Hierre are the remaining two rivers. The prin- 
cipal places in Dunois are, | 

Chateau-Dun ſtands on an hill, and is ſcen at a 
diſtance. The river Loir runs at the foot of the hill, on 
which this city is built; it is the capital of the county 
of Dunois, between Orleans, Chartres, Blois, and Ven- 
dome; nine leagues diſtant from the three firſt, and fe- 
ven from the laſt. Ir is an ancient city, ig which there 
is a Caſtle built by the counts of Dunois, dukes of Lon- 
2 In the caſtle thete is an holy chapel, which 


| has a rich chapter, and in which are the tombs of the 


princes of the houſe of Longueville. There are in the 
town a royal, abbey, a collegiate, and three parochial 
churches ; beſides four parochial churches in the ſuburbs, 
which are larger than the city. There was anciently a 
mint in this place, ſeveral pi of coined in it 
being ſtill extant with this inſcription, Dunis Caſtelli. 
This is the ſeat of an election, the diſtrict of which pro- 
duces wine, corn, and fruit. They alſo make cyder 
here; and in ſome pariſhes of this diſtrict there are manu- 
factories of woollen ſtuffs, which they fell at Tours, 


| Orieans, and Paris. 


Loire, 


| 


Marchenoir, a ſmall city between the Loir and the 
under the juriſdiction of Chateau-Dun. There 
is here l. the order of St. Lazarus, and 
near this city a church, dedicated to St. Leonard, where 
it is thought the corpſe of that ſaint lies buried. 
Vendoinois is a dukedom and e, bounded on 
the north by Perche, on the ſouth by 7 urenne, on the 
eaſt by Dunois, and on the weſt by Maine. 
but Vendome on the Loire, 
1 
college, an hoſpital, a ſalt granary, two inferior courts 
of judicature, — ſeveral convents. 5 
Perche-Gouet are the ſmall villages of Brou, La 


| Baſoche, Montmirail, Auton, and Haliuye, which give 


penny cle ſn, An | 


name to as many baronies. 


In Blaiſois, (which is an earldom divided into upper 


E UROPE.]' 


ſome „and bete marſhal Saxe, on whiom the Kin 
had conferred the palate, died in 1756, as did his heir 
the Edutit de Frieſt, in 1755. There ate ſeveral other 
. in this diſtrict, ſome belonging to the king, and 
- f6mme't6 noblemen ; and alſ6 feveral towns. The 
8 e Blots Rix 4 lrfle tothe well of that town. 
In Gaſtinois Orleanoĩs, the priticipal places are, 
Mont-Argis on the Loing, 20 leagues from Paris, It 
. — # cuſtle, contains ſome courts of judica- 
— convents, and is a dukedotm 
age 0 th [dive i Chang fur Loing, 
e is 
en dalton tad 
Chateau Ne on the _ contains 2 manufac- 
w__ coarſe wootlen cloth; argeau is a dukedom, 
Coſne on — roar. beck a falt of- 
bees and fonte iron works in the neighbourkiood. 


De Gtvernment of Nrvetenors. 


nt gement of Nivetricis is a dukedom and | 
— ; within the juriſdiction of the parliament of Pa- 
ns. If is bounded on the ſourh by Boutbonnois, on the | 
horth by Gatinois and — on the weſt by Be 
5g en the calf by Burgundy, being about 20 
extent both ways, as it is neatly of 4 — and 
ne corn, a fruit, 


of Morvant. It is watered by 

ſeveral rivers, of which three are navigable, viz. 
Loire, the Allier, and the Yonne. The wr Yew Food 
——— are, 

Nevers, antientiy Noviodorum, and afterwards Niver- 
e ſituated 38 
from Paris to the ſouth, and taking its name from the ri- 
vulet Nievre, in Latin Niveris, which, with the Allier, 
falls near the town, into the Loire. 


F R A 
Here Stahiffaus, tie dethroned king of Poland, reſided II corr 


for ſtones teſembling 
found is the racks Fear the tow WI 


[touring 3 town, named Nn, has ſome 
rry, | 


leagues if | 
„ pit-coal, iron-ore, | 

ſprings. The moſt barren and moutitzinous || nois, 4 and Beau 
nmr it is the 


| food 


n 

vine, and paſturage ; lk oh the 
Allier and Cher, From it! ancient dukes, Tits, te px 
— family of France ate deſtended. This govern 
belongs to the ince of Conde, wok he 1. is 7 
great, but cauſe importance muſt be referred to 


parliament of Paris. 'T he 


Moulins on the Allliet, 38 n ſouth of Paris, 


”, be 


* 


ceived its — _ = aalen nn a Fore in its vic: os 
contains urches, conyen 
manufactories of hardware, iron, ftee 1 NE is pon 
the whole a handſome po vous town. In the geek 
delongi to the nuns of t viſitation is the 
tomb of duke Henry II. of Montmorenci, s mogul * 
crifiee to the bores byes of cardinal Richclien; 3, and * 
the town there is an admirable mineral 124 

Bourbon le Archambaud, flye e 
is remarkable for its ere waters, hot 
iamonds and cut glaſs, 


Mont Lucan, near the Cher, with a ſtone — 
| that river, 1 convents, churches, and c 75 


udicature, with a ſalt office and an hoſpital ; and a ho 


hot baths 


THIS 


by Maconnois and Burgun 
and Velais ; to the eaft 4 
from Brefſe and Dauphin; ee 


on Au It produces e wine, and fruit, par- 
ticularly excellent 2 > pit-coal, Ex: 2 | 
ſprings ; and about four r N 


of copper and vitriol. Appeals lie from hence to the 
parliament of Paris. The principal tiv e 
vince are the Rhone, the Soane, and the b Hine 
ö ern 28 in all the other provinces, * 
ſeveral ſu 

Lionnois, properly ſo called, is 
and ſeven broad. Ancient 1 


e 


790. 


Lucius Munati 
and to 271 


44 or 4 yeh e e 
41 or 42 hrift ; 


the ately deen; 6 ' 
this city, which is * ſecond of Fra, baying 


rio fine ſquares, in ode of which is an 
of braſs of Lewis XIV. a beautiful town 2 8 
nn Ln 


ſfone-bridge over the Rhone, with two of 
one of ſtone, over the Soane, a 


market- — 


— rehe > This city much damage — 
5 wars in France, as alfo in the time of the 


— — 


che Fe 


— Bone aid on 
is 30 Jeaguts Toig, 20 broad, 


on the 
FRETS 
in 


— * whe foith by Au- r 


3 4 
8 on which is engraved the 


f ® 
N it 
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which ſtands on the Loire, and has a ſulphureous ſpring 
heat it. The other towns of this country are.. 
St. Etienne de Furans, a populous town on the river 
Furans, where is a very conſiderable trade, and a manu- 
facture of fire-arms, and other works of iron and 
ſteel. * 83 - a» ' : | : 

St. Galmier, a ſmall place near the Loire, where is a 
ſprivg of ' a vinous taſte, and very wholeſome, called 

ont-forte. | 8 | 

St. Rambert, a little town on the Loire. 
Montbriſon, the chief place, of the diſtrict, having 
ſeveral churches, convents, and courts of juſtice, with a 
college. © | 
to the Duke de 1a Fuillade. From this place the mer- 
chants of Lyons convey their goods to ſeveral parts of 


- 


J  TERGny 

Begajolois, near the Soane, ten leagues in length and 

eight. in breadth, is fertile, but contains no conſider- 

ableplace exerpt Ville Franche, which is ſituated on the 

Moran, contains a granary of ſalt, and an academy of 
2 . e 


The Gevernment of AuvERGns. = 
THIS government, which is within the juriſdiction of 


che parliament of Paris, is bounded on the ſouth by the 


Cevennes, on the north by Bourbonnois, on the eaſt b 
Forez, and on the weft Limofin, Quercy and La 
Mauche. It is 40 leagues long, 30 broad, and divided 
into Upper and Lower. The rivers are the Allier, the 

cgogne, and the Alagnon ; the manufactures, filks, 
ſtuffs, cloths, laces, iron works, paper ; and the produce 


corn,. wine, cattle, cheeſe, coals, &c. In Upper Avergne 


\ 


the pfincipal places are, 

oh _ the capital, which is ſituated at the foot of 
Mount Cantal, one of the higheſt in Auvergne. It took 
its name from that of a biſhop, who having come hither 
from Languedoc to preach the goſpel towards the end of 
the fourth century, died, and was buried here; and it is 
nom the ſec of a biſhop, who is lord of the city, though 
fabject in ſpirituals to the archbiſhop of Bourges, and 
has a revenue of 12,000 livres per annum, out of which 
he is. taxed to Rome 900 florins. Here is a conſiderable 
traffic in rye and niules, as well as in knives, carpets, 


* Aurillac, on the Jordane, 10 leagues weſt of St. Flour, 
contains ſeveral converts, inferior courts of judicature, 
manufactories of tapeſtry and lace, a caftle, &c. 

Murat, on the Allangon, is inhabited by braziers and 
lace makers.; and Mauriac, on the Dardogne, is about 
ſeven leagues from Aurillac to the north we 

In Lower Auvergne, the chief places are, 

Clermont, the capital of the whole province, ſituated 
near the mountain called Pui de Damme, 14 leagues from 
St. Flour to the north, betwixt the rivers Artier and 
Bedat. It was 2 dy the emperor Auguſtus, and thence 
was antiently called Auguſtonemetum, or Auguſtone- 
moſum. Hd are ſeveral churches beſides the cathedral ; 
many courts of juſtice, abbies, convents, &c. It is 
the 2 of a biſhop ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Bourges. 
In the neighbourtood of the town are ſeveral petrifying 
ſprings, one of which, in the fuburb of St. Allire, has 
formed a folid rock and a kind of bridge, under which the 


rivulet of Firidaine paſſes. Of this natural curioſity, 


and of the town itſelf, we have the following account 
from a very late traveller. The ſituation (of Clermont) 
is 2gfceable, on a little eminence to which the acceſs 
is gradual and eaſy. The place itſelf ſeems to have been 
built in an age the moſt barbarous. The ſtreets are fo 
narrow and winding that carriage can enter them, 
and the 1 7 correſpon to he es but to 


nſate for the inconvenience, the (ul are charm- 


in "and the houſes modern and elegant. . I viſited, this 
5 ing, the petrifyin pri | Charles the = 
| h 


is faid to have fu; with ſo much wonder and. pl 


In 

urſe of ages it has formed a, zidge, of feng or. in- 
an . chan 16 feet jm. Helght, above 109 feet 
long, and iti fone parts neas 10 ig thickneſs, As N 


iv ſer which interſe ted. ts courſe, © 
obliget to UF 5 pallige through it. 


. 4 8 
K 1 - - - 
* 


, on the Loire, is a dachy peerdom, belonging | 


directed into another channel and has n to forms 
new bridge acroſs the rivulet into uhich it falls.” 
Montterrond, a little town a quarter of a | 


eague from 
Clermont; Riom, two leagues ſrem Clermont to the 
north, where the antient dukes of Auvergne uſed to keep 
their court. At prefent here are ſeveral churches. and 
inferior courts. of juſtice, with a college; and the neigh- - 
bouring country 1s ſo pleaſant, that it is called the garden 
of Auvergne. þ 98 e 
| Montpenſier, a ſmall town, five leagues from /Cler- 
mont to the north, giving name to a duchy-peerdom, 
which belongs to the duke of Orleaas. 
| Aigue-Perſe, a ſmall town, but the capital of the 
duchy of Montpenſier, three | from Riom, on the 
| river Luzon. \ Near it is a ſpring, which boils violently, 


— 


and makes a noiſe like water thrown lime, and ye 
is cold, and without any remarkable E. I 1 
Thiers, or Thiern, a conſiderable town, fix 
from Clermont to the eaſt. It has the greateſt variety - 
of manufactures, and the moſt trade of any town in 
| Auvergne. M - 28 
Brioude, a very antient town on the Allier. Here. is a 
very extraordinary bridge, ſup 


Romans, being very long and lofty, but of only one arch, 
| which reſts on two high mountains. The town took its 
name from the bridge, Briva, in the language of the 


+ Gau's, lgnifying a bridge. To diſtinguiſh this from 


Lana 


y another ſmall town in the neighbourhood of the fame © 


name, it is called Vieille-Bri i. e. Old Brioude. 
Near the ſmall towns of Vic- le- Comtẽ and Artonne, 
in Lower Auvergne, are mineral waters; as there are 
alſo at Mont d'Or, or the Golden Mountain, which is 
the __ in Auvergne. At Vic-le-Comte is a chapel, 
and a fine palace built by the duke of Albany, who was 
of the royal family of Scotland; and viceroy of that king- 
dom, during the minority of James V. 


| The Government of Limon. 


— 


| 
THIS government is bounded on the eaſt 
on the weſt by Angoumois and Pei 3 
by Quercy, and on the north by Poitou and La Marche. 
It is 25 8222 near as many broad, the whole 
being divided into Upper and Lower. The Upper parts 
are cold and mountainous, the Lower warm and fruit- 
ful ; the produce being rye, barley, buck-wheat, cheſ- 
nuts, oxen, cows, horſes, &c. Alſo lead, tin, copper, 
iron and ſteel, The rivers are the Vienne, the Vizeze, 


The \ Am is managed by a chief governor, a 
lieutenant, and two ſub-governors; but the 
29 . — of Dave: 
eaux. | " 
In Upper Limoſin, the principal places are, | 
Limoges, on the Vienne, 65 leagues fouth of Paris, 
the capital of the whole „It contains three 
abbies and convents, is the ſeat of ſeveral. courts, of judi- 
| cature, and the fee of a biſhop. Here are ures 
of paper, leather and woallen cloths ;- four aqueducts 
conſtructed by the Romans, and other remains of anti- 
| quity, but the whole is but indifferently built. 
St. Leonard, on the Vienne, contains a. chapter and 
manufactories of paper and cloth; and St. Iriea on the 


mines in the nei 


? 


Iſle hath likewiſe a chapter and ſome conſiderable iren 


N 


— 


is little city has the title earldom, and, 
bel formerly to the viſcounts of Limoges. It bap- 

that a gentleman of Limoſin found upon his eſtate 
a treaſure, which had been buried there many ages before. 
It conſiſted of the ſtatues of an emperor and his conſort, 


fitting round dren, 
ef fold id, Richard I. king of Eng] 
then maſter of Limofin, pretended that the 
longed to him as fover-ign lord of the 


poſed to be a work of the 


EUROPE. 


Nee 
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wound April 6, 1199 There is 2 famous horſe fair II has ſeveral convents and churches, two hoſpitals, ati 


here every year on St. George's day. 

Lower imokn, the principal places are, 
Tulle, the capital at the conflux of the Coureze and 
Solan; 14 leagues ſouth of Limoges. It is the fee of a 

biſhop who is temporal lord of the town, and (| 


uffragan 
to the archbiſhop: of Bourges. Here are ſeveral inferior || 


courts of -judicature, and conventss | _ 

Brive, = the Coureze, 17 leagues ſauth of Li 

had its name of Brive from its bridge; and Turelle, four 
from Fulle, is the capital of a viſcounty, and be- 

longs to the family of the duke of Bouillon. 


D. Government of La MARCHE. 


THIS country is bounded on the ſouth by Limofih, 
on the north by Berry, on the — 14 and on 
the eaſt by Auvergne; being about 22 leagues . 
to weſt, and eight or ten from north to ſouth, and l 
within-the- juriſdiftion of the parliament of Paris. It 


is watered by the Vienne, the Cher, the Creuſe, and 


the Gartempe ; and is not only fruitful in corn, but 
uces ſume wine. It is a dukedom and peerage, and, 
ſides a chief governor, has a general-licutenant, and 


two ſub-governors. The principal places in it are, 


 Gueret, the capital of the province, ſituated in the | 


Upper Marche, on the river Gartempe, 


Limoges, | 
courts of juſtice, with a c „ two convents, a priory, 
and an hoſpital. Anthony Varillas, the famous, but 


not very faithful, hiſtorian, was born, and founded a 
Aubuſſon, a ſmall, but pretty populous town, on-the 


ten leagues from 


river Creuſe. It has a manufacture of 2 and be- 
longs to the duke de la Fuillade, whoſe furname is 
d' Aubuſſon. | | 


The order Gall. towns in adis pooviace wark men- 
tioning ar, Felletin, Grand-mont, or Gram-mont, 
Dorat, and Bellac. 5 | 


| The — of Benny. 


THE f Berry is bounded on the ſouth by 
Bourbonnois and Marche, on the north by Orleanois, 
on the weſt by Nivernois: its greateſt being about 
35 leagues, and its breadth about 28. Its name, and 
that of its capital Bourges, are derived from the antient 
Bituriges,/ ſurnamed Cubi, to diſtinguiſſi them from the 
other Bituri called Vibiſci, who were thoſe of Bour- 


deaux. - The air of this province is temperate, and the | 


ſoil fruitful, producing wheat, rye, wine, good fruit, a 
t deal of flax and hemp, and fine paſture, both for 


and black cattle. Near Vierzon is a mine of cker, 
quarries of ftone. Here are;ſevcral || 


and near 
civers, the chief of which are the Loire, the Creuſe, the 
Cher, the Large and Leſſer Saudre, the Indre, the Orron, 
the Aurette, the 8 the Evre. There is alfo 
a lake, called the lake of Villiers, which is pretty large. 
This ince, like moſt of the others, had — 
counts and viſonunts of its own ; but in the reign of 
Philip I. it was united to the crown. It lies within the 


governor, has a lieutenant, and two ſub-gover- 

nors. The principal i 
Bourges, antiently Bituriges, and Bituricz, and alſo 

Avaricum, the capital of the whole province, ſituated at the 


large ex- 


tent, and has ſome particular privileges, but is thinly 


Are 
chauſſce, whoſe office- it is to provide for the ſ 


abbey, and a caftle. In the latter the officers of the 
courts of juſtice refide. The town has feveral manufac- 


cores, many Pear privileges, and dane trade-in | 
timder. 4 : | | 


| Dun-le-Roi, on the Auron, belongs to the toyal de- 
meſnes; Chateauneuf appertains to the count Pantchar- 
tram ; Vichun on the Evre has a caftle, built by Charles 
VIE. in which he abſurdly ftarved himſelf to death, for 


from eaſt | 


to the fouth-weſt. Here are feveral inferior 


— — — 


| Amboiſe, a town fituated at the conflux of the Amaſſe 


peopled, as having no manner of trade. Here, however, | 
ſeveral inferior courts of juſtice, particularly a mare- | 


fear of being poiſoned ; and Virzon on the Eure, and 
Cher, contain ſeveral convents with an abbey and college. 

Aubigny on the Nevre, 11 leagues ſouth of Burges, is 
well fort and has a Caſtle; 
of duke to an Engliſh duke, via. The duke of Nich- 


mond. rad ; 
Henrichment, . + belongs 
to the duke of Sully, and contains a caſtle. Sancerre om 
the Loire is the of the houſe of Bourbon Conde; 
Charoft on the Amon is defended by a caſtle; La Cha- 
tre on the Indre appertains to the prince of Condes as 
does Chateau- Roux, 15 north of Bourges. 
Deols, or Bourg-Deols, called alſo — 7 
ſmall town on the river Indre, near Chateau-Roux. Here 
was antiently a benedictine abbey, very rich. 
. Argenton, a town on the Creuſe, 18 leagues from 
Bourges to the ſouth-weſt. Here is a college for polite 
literature, with a church and a con vent. | 


| T HIS province and its capital derive their names 


| from the Turones. The former is bounded to the ſouth 


by — and Poitou, to the north by the river Maine, ta 
the by Anjou, and to the eaſt by Orleanndois; its 
greateſt breadth being about 22 leagues, and its lengt 
24. It is watered by ſeveral rivers, the chief of h 
Er the Loire, the Cher, the —_— and the Vienne. 
The climate is mild, and the foil, in general, ver 
. but — ſome barren ſpots in it. La 
country of Noyers are mines of iron and copper- This 
province had formerly counts of its on; but in 120 
was united with the crown, and, in 13565 was raiſed” 
to a dukedom and peerage. It lies within the juriſdiction 
of the parliament of Paris, and, befides z chief gover- 
nor, has a general-licutenant, and z ſub-governor. Thie 
principal in it are, 12 1 + | 1 
Tours, antiently Caſarodunum, and Turones, the ca- 
pital of the province, which alſo takes its name from it, 
ſituated on the Loire, about 11 leagues from Blois, to 
the north-weſt. Here is a fine bridge over the Loire, fe- 
veral interior courts of juſtice, a great many churches aud 
| convents, a mint, à falt-office, 'a mall, reckoned the 
fineſt in the kingdom, an academy of belles letters, and 
the ſee of an archbiſhop, whoſe yearly income amounts 
to 40,000 livres, and his taxation to to 9500 flo- 
ining a li- 
ipts. This city is 
In 737 
with 


— — 


rins. The cathedral is a fine building, 


| 
a* » 


and Loire, over the laſt of which it has a fine ſtone 


This place gives title 


-” — ww — — —ũ———— — c_—_ ey — —— 
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Chinon, on the Vienne, has four churches, and a 


great number. of convents. The celebrated Rabelais 
was native of this town; and, A. D. 1189, Henry IL | 


of Tours is La Hayne, the birth place of the great | 


king of England, died in the caftle here. Ten leagues 
fourh 


philoſopher Des Cartes. 
The Government of Ax jou. 

T HIS province and government, which is 26 leagues 
long, and 24 broad, is bounded by Poitou to the ſoath, 
me to the north, by Touraine to the eaſt, and by 
agne to the weſt. It is fruitful, pleaſant, well wa- 
tered, and within the juriſdiftion. of the parliament of 

Paris. The principal places are, 4 eel 
on the. Maienne, near 


Angers, the capital, fituated 
where the Loire and Sacre. fall into it, and now'called in 


Here alfo are ſeveral inferior courts of juſtice, à ſeminary, 
an acaderhy of belles letters, an univ 


erfity, and ſome re- 
mains of Romas antiquities. - The firſt walls of the city 


-Gontier, a pretty | town on the river 
19 — 11 rs. Here is a 


that politeneſs is confined to the hatives of their F 
only. An excellent wtiter very juſtly ſays, The French 
may be characterized as being wel} mannered, rather than 
well bred; They are — iſer iini nately laifant and 
| officious, but they ſeldum know how to adjuſt their beha- 
| viour to the ſituation and charadtet of thote they converts 
with. All is a repeated round of politeneſs; which for 
| want of diſcernment becomes affected, often ridiculous, 


2 diſguſtful 25. ſentimen — people.” The moſt 
ject flattery and diffimulation coſt them nothing 

even value themſeldes upon them, as — L fc 
eſſence of politeneſs. Sincerity is therefore not to be ex- 
pected in their plauſible profeſſions ; nor is cahdour to be 
hoped for from their moſt folemn promiſes. A very judi- 
cious and experienced writer has indeed attempted to pal- 
liate this part of their character, and indeed with fore ap- 
pearance of reaſon ; but we ſhall give the excuſe in his 
own words. The French (fa ) have been oenſured 
for infencerity ; but this is a fault which they poſſeſs in nas 
greater degree than their neighbours ; and the imputation 
is generally owing to their exceſs of civility, whielythrows 
a fuſpicious light upon their catidour. Fhe Freneb in 
private life have juſt as much virtue as other Europtatt 
nations, and have given as many proofs of gen 


eaſtle, feveral churches and convents, with manufactures || ti 


of linen cloth and ſerges, and mineral ſprings. 
Pont de Se, in Latin, Pons Saii, fo called from a long 
1 e 
from Angers to the eaſt, having a caſtle, 
neighbourhood, quarries of black and white 
freeftone. Some think the bridge here is 
Ligeris mentioned in Ceſar's commentaries. 
ur, 2 town on the ſouth bank of the river Loire, 
ich it has aſtone-bridge, fix leagues from Angers 
. Here is a caſtle, ſeveral convents, churches, 
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17 


with an univer- 


ay The reaſon's plain, which ev'ry ſoul might hit 
What trims a Frenchman, —— Briton. * 
| ©* In us reflexion breeds a ſober ſadne ſs, | 
© Which either ends in politics or niddriefs.” 

1 I EM 


2 4 
nſpires 


24 
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de all-cheir national vaitity 
. —— en © 


eu or they tale ente not to cht (Vine oc 
|| Ron: to their 


own ſupe + Hence the 


- 


EUROPE.) FRAN CH $54 
« Whene'er the wits of France take pen in hand, I draw from thence this coneluſton, that Frenchmen are by 
« Togive a ſketch of you, and this our land; | nature and eduenion inclined to be concombs 


«« One ſettled maxim thro Gs whole we ſee, 
4 To wit—— Their uperiority. 
” Urge what you Oh ſtill have this to ſay, 
« That you who ape them are leſs wiſe than they. | 
46 *Tis thus theſe well-bred letter-writers uſe us, | 


1 


46 They trip o'er here, with half an eye peruſe us, 
«c Lo Aon eat our meat—and then abuſe us. 
«© Shou'd you be ever from yourſelf eftrang'd : 


In Paris there's a race of animals, 
„ve ſeen them at their operas and balls) 
bey ſtand erect; they dance whene'er they walk 3 
«© Monkeys in action, perroquets in talk. 
«© They're crown'd with feathers like the cockatoo ; 
„And, like camelions, daily change their hue. 


« The cock will crow to ſee the lion chang d; 
« To boaſt our liberty is weak and vain, 

« While tyrant vices in our boſom reign ; 

© Nor liberty alone, a nation faves; 

c Corru freemen are the worſt of flaves. 

« Wou' d you re-kindle all antient fires, 

« Extinguiſh firſt your rn vain deſires ; 

4 Still it is yours, your glories to retrieve, _ 
4 Lop but the branches, and the tree ſhall live. 


i uſually the objects of their diſcourſe, and they 
— — objects in a trivial and ſuper- 
ficial manner. a i Y 

We inſert the following as a juſt and animated pic- 
ture of French foppiſm, as traced from its fource by a | 


hand. © The natural levity of the French is || 


education, and the | 
example wh people engaged in the moſt frivolous 


its. chman Nr 
d his mother ue to ſay his in a 
8 He learns to dance and 


ar fiddle, he is 


ſelf upon being poliſhed above the natives of any other 


country, by his converſation with the fair ſex. In the 
courſe 2 35 communication with which he is indulged 
from his tender years, he learns like a parrot, by rote, the 
whole circle of French compliments, which are a ſet of 
phraſes ridiculous even to a proverb; and theſe he throws 
out indiſcriminately to all wemen without diſtinction, in 
the exerciſe of that kind of addreſs, which is here diftin- 
guiſbed by the name of gallantry. It is an exerciſe by the 


repetition of which he very pert, very familiar, 
and very impertinent. A Frenchman, in co of 
his mingling with the females from his infancy, not only 
becomes acquainted with all their cuſtoms and humours, 
but grows wonderfully alert in performing a thouſand 


little offices, which are overlooked by others whoſe time || 


hath been ſpent in making more valuable acquiſitions. He 


enters without ceremony a lady's bed-chamber, while ſhe || 


is in bed, reaches her whatever ſhe want, airs her 
ſhift, and helps to put it on. He at her toilette, 
lates the diſtribution of her patches, and adviſes her 
mp ang paint. If he viſits her when ſhe is 
dreſſed, and perceives the leaſt impropriety in her cceffure, 
| he inſiſts upon adjuſting it with his own hands. If he 
ſees a curl or even a fingle hair amiſs, he produces his 
comb, his ſciſſars, and pomatum, and ſets it to rights, 
with the dexterity of a profeſſed frizeur. He ſquires her 
to every place ſhe viſits, either on buſineſs or pleaſure, and 
by dedicating his whole time to her renders himſelf ne- 
celfary to her occaſions. In ſhort, of all the coxcombs 
upon the face of the earth, a French petit maitre is the 
molt impertinent : and they are all petit matres, from the 
marquis who glitters in lace and — to the gar- 
wi 


_— 2 


— 
Pr 


From patches juſtly plac* borrow graces, 
&© And with — * 90 their faces q 
«© This cuſtom, as we viſibly diſcern, 
6 9 by frequenting ladies toiletes, learn. 
«© How happy lives t man, how fure to chatimg 

% Whoſe knot embroider'd flutters down his arm : '# 
On him the ladies caft the yieldin glance, 18 
« Sigh in his ſongs, and languiſh in his dance; 

«© While wretched is the wit, contemn' d, forlorn, 

« Whoſe gummy hat no ſcarlet plumes adorn ; 


I © No broider'd flowers his worfted ankle gra ce, 4 
Though the French affect wit in their converſation, || 


„Nor cane emboſs'd with gold directs his paces . 
« No lady's favor on his fword is hung; os tek 
„What, tho* Apollo dictate from his tongue ; 
« His wit is ſpiritleſs and void of n 

wa 8 th aſſurance of brocade and lace. 

«© While the gay fop talks of weather, 

6 The fair in wa peg dome rg | 

* Like a court lady, tho' he write and ſpelt, 

His minuet ſtep was faſhion'd by Marcell; 

5 He drefſes — fences — what avails to know ? - 

For women chuſe their men, like ſilka, for ſhow. 
4 You'll think its time ſome other theme to chulſe, 
And not with beaus and fatigue the muſe. *' 
«© Shou'd I let ſatire looſe on wie ground, | 
* There fools of various character abound : 

But here my verſe is to one race conſin d 

All Frenchmen are of paetit-maitre kind. 


To deſcribe the French dreſs, or give 4 criterion of 
their external appearance is almott impoſſible ; the conti- 
— neg of their faſhions would render any pecu- 
liar deſeription out of date, and their petual caprices 
would make a minute detail unnec . It ha, 
ever, be ſaid that they | 
than any of their neighbou rs, and their conſtantly chang- 
ing there faſhions is 21 
tures. © When a ſt firſt arvives at Paris (ſays a 
2 writer) he it neceſſary to ſend for the 
taylor, peruquier, hatter, + and every other 
tradeſman concerned in the equipment of the human body. 
He muſt even his buckles, and the form of His 


faſhion has fixed for that purpoſe ; and neither old 
nor infirmity will excuſe a man for wearing his hat upon 
his head either at home or abroad. Females are if poffible 


fill more ſubject to the caprices of fafhion. All their 


ſacks and negligees muſt be altered and new trimmed. 
They muſt have new caps, new laces, new ſhoes 


ſummer, their flowered filks for the ſpring and autumn, 


barbiere (barber's boy) covered meal, who 
Ton ahh iv bake fs > frog queer, and his hat under 


Though the French change of their faſhions 
more than any other people under the ſun, yet they are 
- invariable in foppiſin ; and never deviate from thoſe infan- 
tine littlenefſes, and that ridiculous frivoloſity, which 
upon all occaſions ſo much. effeminates their manners and 
converſation. To an yy os fron ho 

ir deſcription in the e of our poet 
den bobs boron nr 
by ſo doing our readers may compare our picture, which | 
Sn t, with. that which | 
„ were near TEE I I 


«+ a 
WW <> 


4 
old faſhioned. modes of dreſs, the large hat and moſt enor- 
mous jack-boots, with ſuitable ſpurs ; and this contraft 
is even perceivable a few miles from Paris. In large cities 


clergy, lawyer $, yſicians, and merchan 
in black; and it has been 


ad. W 3% 
j 1 
N 
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1 | 


mated. poem, the. Traveller, 


yo 4 80 bleſs'd a life 


© They pleaſe, we plexs'd, they give to get efteem, 


has deſcended, as I ſaid before, to the loweſt claſs 


ſtreet has a tail of this kind hanging down to his rump ; 
drives an aſs, wears his hair enqueue, | 


el people. The boy who cleans ſhoes at the corner of a 
and the who 

cough perks be has nent ſhirt or breeches.” 

werſions of the French are much the ſame as 


h exceſs. The nobility and gentry accom- 
greater — 


i 
] 


LE 
San dts 


bb Linder Ries, atere itch manzcrs reign, 


* tum and France diſplays her bright domain; 


Gay ſprightly land, of mirth and ſocial eaſe, 
* Pleas'd with thyſelf, whom all the world can pleaſe : 
4% How often have I led thy ſportive choir, 


ages Dames of ancient days 


Have led their children thro? the mirthful maze ; 


. 


the grandſire, fkill'd in ic lore, 
— 1 the burthen — 
ww domed 1 
s their world away. 88 


an avarice of praiſe ; 


« Till, ſeeming bleſs'd, to 
« Bur white this — og bliſs ſupplies, 

It gives their follies alſo room to riſe; 

<< For praiſe too dearly low d, or warmly ſought, 


« Enfezblesall incenal firengeh of thoughe 


«© And-the weak foul—within itſelf 

* Leans for all pleaſure on another's breaſt. 
« Hence oftentation here, with tawdry art, 
* PD 
<« Here vanity affumes her pert grimace, 

<< And trims her robe of frize with copper lace ; 
Here pride defrauds her daily cheer, 
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ſoldiers in France wear a long queue; and this ridiculous 


{| not irreverſible (their word is irreformable} except the 
conſent of the church go along with it; and they ex- 
preſsly condemn his pretended power over princes in 
temporal matters, to depoſe them directly or indirectly, 
or to abſelve the ſubjects from their allegiance. But yet 
it muſt be confeſſed, that the nation in groſs always 
adhered to the church of Reme, and that the errors and 
ſuperſtitions, which crept into the church in moſt parts 
of Chriftendom, prevailed alſo in France. 

| However, there remained ſtill in Languedoc, Dau- 
phinẽ, and in ſome neighbouring provinces, a vaſt num- 
der of perſons who never to the errors and ſuper- 
ſtitions of „ as may be ſeen in the hiſtories of the 


— 


; |} Waldenſes and Albigenſes. So that when the reforma- 


tion was ſet on foot, it ſoon made a great progreſs in 
thoſe parts, being in ſubſtance the fame religion with 
that of thoſe people; and from thence it ſpread very 
ſoon almoſt over all France. And ſo numerous did the 


* proteſtants (or Hugonots, as the Romaniſts called them 


by way of reproach) grow in a little time, that even fo 
1560, it is faid there were 1250 of their 


| lomew's day, in the 
the night the famous 


fi 
2 


peace 
aſſurance, the king of Navarre, the head 


F 
French king's ſiſter. King Henry IV. after he had by 
the aſſiſtance of the proteſtants intirely ſubdued his ene- 
mies, and ſettled 1 
of Nantz, figned the 3oth of April 1598, which was 
ſtered and confirmed in the parliament of Paris, and 

in ſeveral others, though not in all, and in fome with 
reſtrictions and limitations. By a declaration ſigned the 
|| fame day, but which for fear of the Roman catholics 
was not made a part of the edict, the king granted to 
places, towns and caſtles, 
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then in their poi- 
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gags yp rogers be ed Lewis XIII. 
| began to ab their privileges ſeveral ways; he took 
from them all their cautionary towns, and even La Ro- 
_ —— o—_— 2 — oh 
car perſecution to higheſt degree of cruelty. 
| When he be of and took the government 
| of his kingdom. into Yis own hands, he declared, tha 
| durin kingdom 
| in bis always been 
faithful given 
him the allegiance ; 
this he St. Ger- 


e 
5 
F 
| 
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ih 


of the - 
— — had 
ſaved the ſtate. it, this by 


if 
Yi 

5 
ti 
TH 
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tt 


the political cauſe of the ruin of the 
Their enemies dy degrees to vex them a thouſand 
different ways. made them incapable to hold any 
empl t civil or military; they would not ſuffer 
them to be made free of any com of tradeſmen ; 


fas le 


d 
128 8 


: « Vain are our neighbour's hopes, and vain their cares; 


Tis courtly, florid, and abounds in words 
« But who did ever in French authors fee 
The comprehenſive Engliſh ; 
The weighty bullion of one ſterling line, 

Pran to French wire will thro* whole pages ſhine. 
<< | ſpeak my humble and impartial ſenſe 5 
* With freedom, and I hope without 7 
. <© For I'll recant when France can ſhew me wit 
- «© As ſtrong as ours, and as ſuccinctly writ. 


The 
— the Engli 


has all the ſwiftneſs of a grey-hound, 


here in common ſpeech ; 


| 


likewiſe juſtly obſerves, that the || pi 


— — 


| a light as 


| coinage, each having peculiar marks to d 


of the natives, 


| pronunciation was tout Is monde off fini. The waiter who 
happened to be a lad of humour, took up the miſtake, and 


cried out, Miſericorde ? trons nous Mon dit 

— 2 eee 

the gentleman ſays the world is at an end.” | 
f the temper of the Gauls, yo gt, 

þ gas t raſh and unſteady; and their 

the French are pre | 


b 
o 


— 
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and even a woman 


- nation 


tion, which would be | 
times over-adcted and mixed with levity. 1 
women are full of talk, and as familiar at 


XIV. and 1 the city of TS 
ducing the fineſt filks. The woollen manufactures 
Abbeville are little inferior to the Engliſh; 
manufactures of thread, lace, linen, paper, 
porcelain, cambricks, lawns, arms, artillery, Ser. 
very conſiderable ; but in thoſe of hard- ware, toys, gold 
and filver lace, &c. the French artizans. art ourt-dane-by 
2 Their foreign trade is, however, very con- 


Here is a board of trade, in of ſome privy 
counſellors, and 12 merchants deputed from ſame of the 
principal trading towns of France; but one great di 
vantage to the trade and commerce of this kingdom is, 
: they _— S part of 

| are in : poorer part of 
the French nobility and nobleſſe ſeek employments in the 


army, church and law... _. bas alia Sat 
Many of the cities of France have the liberty of 
ingen thei 


reſpective pieces; the ſeveral mints are under pec 
tion of the Cours de Monnoies, or mint courts of Paris, 
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Jer who purchaſe their places as above hinted. The 
jament of Paris is the moſt conſiderable, for hither the 
g frequently comes in perſon, and here his royal edicts 
are recorded and promulged, till when they have not the 
force of laws ; but they muſt not diſpute about the merits 
of them. It was antiently compoſed of the peers of the 
realm, and is ſtill the a lag that bas any juriſ- 
dition over them; they being alſo obliged to have their 
letters patent of peerage regiſtered there, that they may 
haye right to fit in all the other parliaments, This has 
* its juriſdiction the Ille of France, dg. ham- 
r 
I 


eannois, Anjou, Maine, Perche, Touraine, 

nis, . Marche, Auvergne, 

ivernols, Bourbonnois, Lionnois, Forez, and Beaujo- 
is. The natural ang real free conſent of theſe parlia- 
ments was neceflary formerly to the making laws and 
rajſing money. But the cardinals Richlieu and Maza- 
tine made theic maſters abſolute ſovereigns, and deprived 
s parliaments of their ſhare of government: ſo that as 
oyeſaid are only aſſembled now to paſs the arrets 
l laws > is pleaſed to ſend them. Yet in civil 
e the laſt reſort, unleſs the court inter- 


bo 


th 


ities, and which compute the proportion which every 
pari cr diviſion muſt raiſe of the ſum demanded 
by the Generality,. and ſend out their orders accordingly. 
Fe at adminiſtering juſtice and puniſhing criminals there are 
nagiſtrates in every confiderable town, who are common- 
2 — be the king, called differently in 
ers places, in ſome Bailiffs, in other Provoſts, in 


 Seneſchals ; but their power and duty is much the 


The. paid by. the common people are very large. 
| ones, beſides the extraordinary in time of 
* A ſorts: 1. The Taille, a ſum paid yearly by 
exexy houſe-holder, according to his ſubſtance and family; 
from: which the nobility, clergy, and crown-officers, are 
1 Thy Taillon, aid the ſame perſens as the 
2 about one third of that. 3. Subſiſ- 
Money, for ſubfiſtence of the ſoldiers in winter, by 
which che 
mer, 4. Cuſtoms on imports and exports. 5. The Ga- 
belle, a duty.on falt, which the king alone has a right 
ſell. Every family is obliged to take a certain quan- 

Yo and pay theduty, whether they can conſume 

6. 6. Swell exciſes upon all ies of life, 
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— 2 from free quarters; paid by 


- 


ployments ; the goth penny, from which neither 
— cle ee exempted; and the 10ths and 
2 n. the cler A gghnt 2 mg wt 
but tis reaſonably expected A 

uch as the laity at leaſt. Vaſt ſums may be alſo 


- oppreſſive means. he whole kingdom, in ſhort, is but 
one great farm to the crown, The whole produce of the 


country is in the king's power, if he thinks fit to de- 


the people be malecontent ; he 
foot to ſuppreſs inſurrections, 


ns and in the ſame manner as the two for- 


debentures and goverument bills, and other 


} vernors of provinces, and lieutenant generals, with ſome 

other dukes, counts, and marquiſſes. The ordinary no- 
bility are divided into nobleſſe de race, and nobleſſe de nai- 
ance. The modern or new nobility are ſuch as the king 
hath granted letters of nobility to, or conferred ſome places 
upon, by which they became ennobled. 

The orders of knighthood are thoſe of St. Michael, 
inſtituted in 1469, and the order of the Holy Ghoſt 
founded in 1578; and the order of St. Lewis which 
was inſtituted by Lewis XIV. The firſt conſiſts of 100 
knights, the ſecond of the ſame number with the ſovereign 
at the head; and the third as à military order for the 
encouragement of officers of merit. | 

The king's titles are Lewis XVI. by the grace of God 
king of France and Navarre. His ſubjects in writin 
or ſpeaking call him Sire, foreigners call him the M 
Chriſtian, and the pope gives him the appellation of The 
Eldeſt Son of the Church. The fon of the kingof France, 
| and heir to the crown is ſtiled Dauphin; the ſecond fon 
duke of Orleans, and the third duke of Anjou. The 
eldeft fon of the Dauphin is the duke of Burguady, the 

ry, and 


4 — 1 


ſecond duke of Aquitain, the third duke of 
the fourth duke of Provence. 


„ 
Hiftory of France. 


| | 
| Fer was called by the Romans, Tranſalpina 
Gaul, or Gaul beyond the Alps, to diſtinguiſh it 
from Ciſalpine Gaul, or Gaul on the Italian fide of the 
Alps. It was probably peopled firſt from Italy ; but 
like other European nations it ſoon became a defirable 
object to the Romans, and after a very brave and reſo- 
lute reſiſtance was annexed to their empire by Julius 
| Ceſar, about 48 years before the time of Chriſt. 
Gaul continued in the poſſeffion ofthe Romans, till the 
ſubverſion of the empire in the fifth century, when it 
became a prey to the Goths, the Burgundians, and the 
Franks, who ſubdued but did not extirpate the ancient 


natives. The Franks who gave it the name of Franken 


land or France, were a collection of ſeveral people in- 
habiting Germany, but more particularly of the Salii 
who dwelled on the banks of the river Sale, and were 
more poliſhed than their neighbours. The Salii- had a 
law that they held in particular veneration, which was 
to exclude all females from regal power, or the inheri- 
tance of ſovereignty ; this law is ſtill preſerved by the 
French, and known by the name of the Solic or Solique 
law. | 2 
The Franks and Burgundians parcelled out the lands 
to their ſeveral leaders, who at length aſſumed indepen- 
dency, but ftill acknowledged the king as their nominal 
head. Hence aroſe thoſe numerous principalities and 
| ſtates into which France was anciently divided; and 
from this ſource originated thoſe ſeveral parliaments whoſe 
ſhadows ſtill ſubſiſt in many parts of the ki 
Clovis, who began his reign A. D. 468, was the firſt 
Chriſtian monarch of the Franks. From this period the 
French hiſtory becomes important, civil feuds, foreign 
war, great enterprizes, and political events fill the page. 
Prior to Charlemagne, the firſt race of the French 


== 
tated 
A. D. 800, Char 8 
— 4 —— 22 imſelf maſter of Fo, 
many, pain, and part z was crowned king 

the Romans by the on. 6d — emperor: of 


to. yield up Normandy and Bretagne to Rollo their leader, 
whe decame + Chrifian, and married : 


EUROPE.] F R A 


It hath been juſtly obſerved that the Cruſades were ra- 

ther beneficial than otherwiſe to the French monarchs, as 
, took off many of their turbulent ſubjects, who 
were almoſt independent of their authority, and left 
them heirs to ſeveral of their nobles, who died in the 
Holy Land. | : 


he Cruſades we have already deſcribed in the Hiſtory | 


of the Holy Land. The conteſts between England and 
France for the ſovereignty of the latter will be mentioned 
in the hiſtory of the former. Proceed we therefore to 
| the period, when the French began to extend their influ- 
ence over Europe, and this brings ustothe reign of Francis 
I. who was cotemporary with our Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land. This prince was a candidate for the empire of 
Germany, but loſt the Imperial crown. Charles V. of 
1 and king of Spain, being choſen in 
his \ | 

Francis made ſeveral capital expeditions into Spain, 
but in one, which he undertook againſt Italy, he was de- 


keated at the battle of Pavia, taken priſoner, and obliged | 


to agree to the molt humiliating terms, in order to obtain 
his releaſe. His breach of the terms by which he pro- 
"Cured his enlargement occaſioned continual wars againſt 
the emperor, till the death of Francis, which happened in 
1547. At this period, however, France was rather in 
a flouriſhing condition, and Henry II. fon and ſucceſſor 
of Francis I. was in general a very fortunate prince; for 
though he loft the battle of St. Quintin, againſt the Eng- 
liſh and Spaniards, yet he retook Calais from the former, 
who never after had any footing in France. In 1 $39 be 
was killed at 2 tilting match by the count of t- 
gomery . He was ſiicceeded by his fon Francis II. who 
ived but two years; after whom his brother Charles IX. 
aſcended the throne, who being then but eleven years of 
, and the Guiſes, with the concurrence of Cathe- 
rine de Medicis the king's mother, taking upon them the 
adminiftration, Anthony de Bourbon king of Navarre, 
the prince of Conde, and the proteſtants, entered into a 
con 1 the court, and a civil war enſued, in 
which the king of Navarre was killed on one fide, and 
the duke of Guiſe on the other; but a peace was conclud- 
ed ſoon after between the contending parties. The war 
was however renewed ſeveral times till the year 1571, 
when a treacherous peace was made with the proteſtants 
in order to deſtroy them by a maſfacre, which was put in 
execution at Paris, on the 24th of Auguft, 1572, and 
immediately after in ſeveral other great towns ; and a con- 
federacy called the Holy League was entered into by the 
Papiſts of France and Spain for the extirpation of the 
Proteſtants. About the ſame time the duke of Anjou, 
who was offered the ſovereignty of the Netherlands, made 
his court to Elizabeth queen of England, to whom ſhe 
ſeemed to give encou t, either on political views, 
or to procure the p ts ſome relaxation from perſe- 
, diſcarded the duke, 
ions upon her incon- 


cution ; but the queen, at 


Henry III. king of Poland, ſucceeded to the kingdom 
74, when po 


s ſervants. 


| Henry, king of Navarre, of houſe of Bourbon, ſuc- | 
ceeding, the proteſtants obtained an edict, called the edict | 


of Nantz, 1589, in their favour, from Henry IV. whereby 
they were tolerated in the free exerciſe of their religion, 


in 


vile frlar ſtabbed him to the heart in his coach, in 


N C E. -; ih 
| the parliament of Paris; but the proteſtants, being moſt 
2 ſtood upon their defence, and the kingdom 
was involved in another civil war. The king having 
taking ſome extraordinary ways to raiſe money, the par- 
| lament of Paris refuſed ro concur in them, until his 
| majeſty went thither in perſon, with the princes of the 
blood, and terrified them into a compliance. Cardii 


were of, the laſt of which was, Ro- 
chelle, which held out two years againſf the whole Our 
OY 


October, 1628. He proceeded to inſult the parli 
of Paris, prohibiting them, in the,king's name, to inter- 
| meddle in affairs of tate; he t ted courts of juf- 
| tice to try the peers that oppoſed his by 
cial commiſfon. Whereupon the dukes of 1 

Montmorancy had recourſe to arms; but being 
Montmorancy was taken priſoner, and execu 6 
traitor. This occaſioned ſeveral conſpiracies, of * 

princes of the blood, and the nobility, againft the cardin 
which he however defeated, but yery narrowly eſc; 

being alaſſnated. ge gr; 
| e cardinal, to prevent any further og ion from 
che parliament, prevailed on the king to aflemble all the 
chambers, and cauſe a declaration to be read to them, 
prohibiting that body to concern themſelves in matters 
of ſtate, and to receive his edicts; not to.deliberate upon 
them, but to confirm them. He aſſerted his prerogative 
to depoſe the preſident and all other officers of 'the par- 


. 


for Ra- | 


liament at pleaſure, and ordered, that they ſhould give 
an account of their proceedings. 

Lewis XIV. fon of Lewis NI. and of Anne of Aus 
"= 1 of Spain, was born the zth of Septem- 

r, 1638. 

He ſucceeded his father the 14th of May; 1647, be 
then in the fifth year of his 2 4221 b 
juſt before the late king, and the queen-mother about the 
lame time. | _ 

It was Richlieu who deſtroyed the liberticy of 
ſubjects in France, partly by fraud, and partly by force, 
bribing ſome of the leaduig men, and 9 ers to 

* 


ſubmit to his tyranny ; and he, it is ſaid, laid eme 
of an univerſal — which he propoſed to effet 


by the ruin of Spain. In order to which = 
inſurrections in Catalonia and Faw he covered the 
frontiers of France on the fide of th Netherlands with” 
fortified towns, after he had reduced the province of Ar- 
| tois : He ſcized Briſac on the fide of Germany, 2 * 
nerol and Piedmont, which gave him an eafy a 
| into Germany and Italy. | extended the 
prerogative of the crown be | | 
the conſtitution of his country, and enlfaving 
ſubjects; for which ſome have gi 
| of Great, the greateſt miniſter that ever ſat at the helm z 
| while others deteſt his memory, and rank him among 
| the ſcourges and oppreflors of mankind, and obſerve that 
| he did not tyrannize more over his fellow- ſubjects than 
| over his ſovereign Lewis XIII. who was looked upon as 
| cypher all his reign. The miniſter gratified the king's 
| ambition by rendering him terrible at home and abroad, 
| but let him know, that the oaly way to Maia his 2. 
thority and influence at home and abroad, was to ſubmit 
to his dictates implicitly, without examining too nicely 
| into the reaſons of the miniſter's conduct. The king 
being a minor, the queen his mother had the adminiſtra» 


an Italian he 


ders, Cataloaiz 
that Charles I. king 
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233 A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


and the cardinal engaged the prince of Conde and the || lands, and on the ſouth by Artois. It abounds in grain, 
army in their — and perfectly ſubdued the parlia- RR flax, cattle, &c. and contains 

ment ; and becauſe the prince of Conde feemed inclined iſle on the Deule, the capital of the French Nether- 

to defend the rights and privileges of the peers, he was || lands; 12 miles weſt of Tournay. It is ſtrong and 

laid afide as ſoon as he had ſerved the minifter's turn, and |} beautiful, and has one of the citadels in Europe. 

the command of the army given to other generals; where- || It contains likewiſe an hoſpital in which the ſick are 
upon the prince of Conde quitted the kingdom, and com- ſerved in filver plate, a handſome exchange, a great num- 

manded the Spaniſh army in Flanders. ber of churches, and convents, ſeveral courts of judi- 

1 | Cardinal 9 — alliance with Crom- || cature, and a mint with a conſiderable manufacture of 

ub well, as the likelieft means to ſupport himſelf ; and his {| camblets, cloths, and other ftuffs; and a great trade, not 
| | forces having joined the cardinal's in Flanders, they be- only with France, but with Holland, Spain, and the 

1 -fieged and took Dunkirk, which was put into the hands Weſt-Indies, which, however, would be much mote 

1 of the Engliſh, and the cardinal found himſelf —_ profitable, if the town was not at ſuch a diſtance from 

| to ſubmit to ſuch terms as Cromwell inſiſted on. Ihe the ſea. There is always a ſtrong garriſon in Lifle, 

= "anion between the protector and this French miniſter || which, beſides its ſhare of the other duties and taxes. 

| proved the ruin of the conſtitution in both kingdoms, pay yearly a conſiderable ſum towards keeping the for- 

| and of the balance of power in Europe: for the French, || ti ons in repair. 

| 


$ 
"thus reinforced by the Engliſh, became ſuperior to the Douay, a pretty large and well fortified town, with 
*Spaniards, 9 — Dunkirk, but Furnes, Dix-|| a citadel, fituated oz river Scarpe, and the borders 
«rude, Ypres, and ſeveral other conſiderable towns in ff of Artois, fixteen miles from Liſle to the ſouth, | 
Flanders. However, a treaty was concluded between marſhes. By means of ſluices, the whole — 
France and Spain, in November, 165g; where it was] may be laid under water. Here are ſeveral churches 
(Ripulated;.that the French king, Lewis XIV. ſhould || a famous — for Engliſh Roman catholics; an 
may tb eldeſt infanta of Spain; that the prince of || univerſity, in 1559; and a parliament, which 
Conde ſhould be reſtored to favour, and have the govern- || has moſt of the French under its juriſdic- 
ment of the qutchy of Burgundy ; that the French ſhould || tion. | | 15 
give no aſſiſtance to the Portugueſe; that the dutchy of Gravelines, a ſmall but ſtrong town on the river Aa, about 
*I ſhould be reftored to the duke, e the bi- nine miles from Dunkirk, and one from the fea. It is 
+ſhoprics:of Mets, / Foul, and Verdun. The French alſo|| well fortified, and has a fort of harbour at the mouth 
were allowed to put garriſons into ſome other towns of | of the river. | | - 
Lorrain, and! were left at liberty to march through that bags chaſes. fu, wg Iv French Flan- 
"country into Alſace whenever they ſaw fit. Franche|| ders, —_— are Bourbourg, Berg, (ſurnamed St. 
Comte, and Catalonia were reſtored to Spain: but on the Vinox) el, St. Amand, Orchies, Armenticres, Bou- 
other hand; Rouſillon and the towns taken in the Nether- || vines, Bailleul, and Marchiennes. | 
lands, were confirmed to France: and in purſuance of | The Cambreſis is about 10 leagues long, and from 
*this treaty, Iawis XIV. was married to the eldeſt in- five to fix where broadeſt, has ſtates of its own, and is 
fanta of Spain, Maria Thereſa, the 7th of June, 1660. very fruitful and populous. The principal places are, 
_ Chogies i: thecken exiled king of Great-Britain, re- Cambray or Camerick, the capital, ſeated on the 
ſorted to the place of op + in expectation that the ple- |; Scheld, 1 9 from Douay to the fouth. It was taken 
nipotentiaries, cardinal ine and Don Lewis de by Lewis XIV. in 1677, and next year was yielded to 
Hara, would have been prevailed on to have contributed him by the treaty of Nimerguen, together with the 
to his reſtoration : but one refuſed to ſee him, and from || whole Cambreſis. It is the fee of an archbiſhop, who 
the other he received only compliments: they looked upon || is lord of the city, ſtiling himſelf alſo prince of the 
Mis uffairs as deſperate, though within the ſpace of a holy Roman empire, and count of Cambreſis, and having 
year his ſubjects appeared almoſt unanimous in their ad- || a revenue of 100,000 livres, out of which his taxation 
dreſſes to him, to reaſcend the throne of his father. | to Rome is 6000 florins. The City is not only well for- 
In the year 1661, died cardinal Mazarine, when Lewis || tified, but alſo defended by a citadel and fort. There 
XIV. took the adminiſtration of the government into || is ſtill a manufacture here of the fine lawn which takes 
his own bands. its name from the city, and for which it has been lon 
Lewis XIV. on the death of Mazarine, put the do- famous. The — 2e- fold ts be very Keely and 
meſtic affairs of his adminiſtration into the hands of Col- || induftrious, and to have a genius for the ſciences. 
bert, who formed new. ſyſtems for the glory, commerce, || Chateau Cambreſis, a town, ſituated 14 miles 
and manufactures of France, all which were carried into|| from Cambray to the ſouth-eaſt, where the archbi 
execution with great affiduity. A late author very juſtly [| who is temporal lord of it, has a noble palace. It was 
ſays, Towrite the hiſtory of his reign would be to write || formerly a fortified town, but now lies quite open. 
that of all Europe. Ignorance and ambition were the Crevecceur, a market-town on the Schelde, fix miles 
only enemies of Lewis. Through the former he was || from Cambray to the north. | 
blind to every patriotic duty as a king, and promoted the] French Hainault is 50 miles long, 12 broad, has 
. intereſts of his ſubjects only that they might the better || heavy taxes laid upon it, lies within the juriſdiction of 
- anſwer the purpoſes of his greatneſs; by the latter he the 3 of Doray, and contains, 5 
embroiled himſeif with all his neighbours, and wantonly alenciennes, a large and populous but ill - built town, 
rendered Germany a diſmal ſcene of devaſtation.” His on the Schelde, with a citadel, and other fortifica- 
e ſplendidly, ended miſerably; and he{| tions, 15 miles from Cambray to the north-eaſt, and 
died on the firſt of September 1715, being ſucceeded by || 26 from Lifle to the ſouth-eaſt. Part of it is in the dio- 
. his gr Lewis XV. : I ceſe of Cambray, and part in that of Arras. The ma- 
Ibis monarch, in the courſe of his reign, was ftiled the || nufaQtures here are woollen ſtuffs, camblets, barracans, 
Well Beloved, which he loſt ſome years before he died; he |} and a ſort of fine lawns called batifte, in French. A 
" _ was deteſted and de ſpiſed by his ſubjects, for his ſhameful || court is f 


—— 


— 


ev | the iſtrates, for 
if + and licentious attachments, and illiberal treatment of fome || determining all — 8 * 2 


of the worthieſt men of the kingdom. He died in the 64th | The wn alſo certain officers here, and in other tens 

rern Soth of his. reign, A. D. 1774; and in the French Netherlands, called appaiſers, or_peace- 

_ was ſuc by his grandſon Lewis XVI. who was born || makers ; becauſe their province is to make up all die- 

- £754 3 and, in 1770, married Maria Antonietta, ſiſter to|| rences and quarrels among private perſons, which ate 
the preſent emperor of Germany. not conſiderable enough to be brought before the magil[- 

| | | _ {} trates, or to deſerve puniſhment. 45 
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Sombre, was yielded to Lewis XIV. by the treaty of 


EUROPE.) 


the Pyrenees. 
Marienbourg was built by Mary 5 of H 
and ſiſter to the emperor Charles V. Phillipville on t 
borders of Hainault had its name from Philip II. of 
Spain; and Aveſne on the Heſpre is the ſeat of a royal 
bailiwic. _ 8 | 
Charlemont, the only place worth mentioning in the 
French part of the earldom of Namur, is a little forti- 
fied town, which had its name from its fituation on a 
e and its founder Charles V. 
he principal place in the government of Dunkirk 
is the celebrated town of that name, of which we ſhall 
give an accnunt from the works of a late ingenious tra- 
veller. 1 5 , ; 1 
Dunkirk, for centuries paſt, has been conſidered as a 
| + was {<p aoaggr —— ponnFuugy 0s 
ifputed at the expence of much blood and treaſure. Since 
it fell into the hands of France it has been one of the 
— expde an eſſential article in that of Utrecht 
in 1713; in that of the Hague in 1747; in that of Vi- 
enna in 1738; in that of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748 ; and 
in the treaty of Paris at the concluſion of the late war. A 
ſhart, but comprehentive hiſtory of its riſe, and | 
increaſe, cannot but on this occaſion excite curio 27 | 
Dunkirk is the moſt eaſterly harbour on that fide of 
Franceg which is next to Great Britain. It was origi- 
nally a mean hamlet, opting only of a few ſiſhermen's 
huts ; but a church being built there, it was from that, 
and its fituation, which is x ſandy eminence, called Dun- 
kirk, Dun fignifying in the old Gallic lan 
and irt being the old Flemiſh name for church. 
About the year 960 Baldwin, earl of Flanders, think- 
ing the ſituation convenient, enlarged it into a ſort of 
town, and ſurrounded it with a kind of wall. 1 
In the year 1322 Robert of Flanders, who held it as an 
appendage, built a caſtle for its defence, which was after- 
wards demoliſhed by the revolters of Flanders. 
Robert of Bar erected a fortification round it, the 
remains of which are vifible on the ſide next the 


harbour. 0 ö 
Charles V. who held it as part of Flan- 


7 


The 
ders, built another caſtle to deſend the harbour: but this 
was demoliſhed ſoon after. 
In r558 the French, under Marſhal de Thermes, took 

irk by ftorm, and almoſt ruined the place: the 
Spaniards recovered it again in about 
all the French to the ſword. _ 


| 2 

lip II. of Spain, they rebuilt their town with 
ſplendor than before, and the inhabitants for a long tune 
ſubſiſted by privateers fitted out againſt the Dutch; and 
at length, growing rich by theſe hoftilities, they fortified 
their town and harbour, and fitted out no leſs than 15 
ſhips of war at their own charge. 

n 1634 the Dunkirkers agreed with the inhabitants of 
Bergues to dig a canal, at their joint expence, for a com- 
munication between the two towns, which was ſome time 

By this time Dunkirk was become the beſt harbour the 


Spaniards poflefſed in Flanders, which induced many fo- | 


reigners to ſettle there; and it being neceſſary to enlar 
the town for their accommodation, a new fortified w 
was built at a conſiderable diftance from the former. 


In 2646 it was beſieged and taken by the prince of | 
In 1652 it was retaken by the archduke Leopald, then | 


of the 


S. 


this valuable acquiſition to France, for the paltry ſum of 
500,000]. a 


In conſequence of this ſale, the town was taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of for the French king, Lewis XIV. 1 
count d*Eftrades; on the 29th of November, 1662. is 
having acquainted the celebrated engineer, Monſicur 
Vauban, that he intended to make Dunkirk one of the 
ſtrongeſt places in Europe, Vauban drew up a plan with 
| that view, which was gradually executed. An arſenal 
was erected, large enough to contain all the ſtores necef- 
for fitting out and maintaining a large fleet of men 
war; the fortifications on the land fide were con 
ſtructed in a manner that was to render them 


umpregnable ; and, towards the ſea, the entrance of 


the 
harbour properly formed, it was fortified by the 
jetties, and two forts- called Green Fort, and the 
fort of Hope, at their extremities; the 


objects of ſeveral treaties z and the demolition of | 


Riſbank was'alfo erected bn one ſide of the jetties, and 
completed in 1683.3 and in 
1687 the whole circumference of the baſon was faced with 
maſonry, and the quays completely formed: at the faite 
time care was taken to build at the entrance of this baſon 


| 


| 2 fluice, almoſt 45 feet wide, that the ſhips within mi 
| 
| 


In 1689 the ſort called the Cornichon, and ſome other 
—_— were completed. | | 7 8 
But though 30 years had been now employed in im- 
proving the fortifications at Dunkirk, it was net yet 
in the which Lewis intended to put it; and there- 


guage, a hill; F 


fore, in 1701, he cauſed a new Riſbank to be built, called 


ort Blane. = = = 
At the of Utrecht, it having been made appetic 
that the privateers of Dunkirk had, during the war then 
cloſing, taken from the Engliſh no leſs than 1614 prizes, 
valued at 1,334;375). fterling; it was flip that 
the fortifications of the city and port of Dunkirk ſhould 
de entirely demoliſhed, and the harbour filled up, ſo as 
never to be an harbour again. . q 5397 0h » 
The treaty, of which this demolition of Dunkirk was 
an article, was ſigned on the 28th of April" Yp1 73; bat 
the demolition did not take place till the September fol- 
lowing, when the queen deputed colonel 
and colonel Cl to overſee. the execution of -th 
| treaty as far as concerned the works and barbour 
Dun irk. ; © ; 


= — 
: 


a fortnight, and put | 
for the Dunkirkers by Phi- | 


Under the inſpection of theſe gentlemen, the places of 
arms were broken down, the ditches filled up, and the 
demilunes, baſtions, and covered way, totally d : 
the Citadel was raiſed, and — — 2 
up; the jetties were alſo levelled with the ſtrand, and all 
the forts which defended the entrance into the harbour 
were demoliſhed. A large dam, or bar, was alſo built 
acroſs the mouth of the harbour between the jetties and 
the town, by which all communication between the bar 
bour and the canal, which formed its entrance, was en- 
tirely cut off. The fluices were alſo broken up, and the 
materials of them broken to pieces. e 


But this was no fooner done than Lewis XIV. ordered 
„ooo men to work inceſſant] a new canal, the 
canal of Mandick, which in — they accom- 


22 


In the year 1720, during a — the ſea broks 
up the bar, or dam, and reftored to the Dunkirkers the 
uſe of the harbour in a very conſiderable 


—— 


_ ——— am = 
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which at preſent is in as perfect a ſtate as it hath at any | Bold, duke of Burgundy, who was killed while he was 
time hitherto been. | | dehieging this City in the year 1476. 

place worth mentioning in this govern- St. Nicholas, in Latin Fanum Sti Nicolai, a market- 

age about three miles to the weft | town on the river Meurte, fix miles above Nancy to the 

| noble canal || fonth. It is indebted for its name to a ſuppoſed relict of 

- erected there, with its fluice and baſons, by order of || St. Nicholas, who was biſhop of Myra, in Lycia, in 

ane WI | the beginning of the fourth century, which is kept here 
in a ſhrine. a | 

Luneville, a ſmall but very antient town on the river 

Veſouze, 14 miles from Nancy towards the north-weſt. 


The "= The — dukes, and king Staniflaus, generally reſided 
' Barras, in a palace here. an abbey, a commandery 
ke — of Malta, and ſeveral convents, here is an academy for 
2 r 
Fren of Weſtphalia, together Poles. About three miles from Luneville, is an ab 
=D | — 2 nly of proteftant Bernardines, but followin 1 
weren mentioning ir, St. Benedict, with a revenue of 80,000 Lorrain 

Meta in Latin Mette and Metis, fituated at the con- livres. ä 


i? 
A 

7 
1 


and Seille, 20 miles from Nancy to |} Mirecourt, the capital of the bailiwic of Vauge, on 
north, about 150 from Puris to the e rivulet Maidon, 25 miles from Nancy to the ſouth. 
- tis rhE Ke of u biſhop, who is ſuſſtagan to the arch- Ie is a conſiderable place for this country, and con- 
- biſhop'bf: Treves, and has a revenue of 120, ooo livres, ¶ tains ſeveral convents. . 
ont of wich tv entation to Rioaze'is Good florine. Here || Remiremont, in Latin Romarici Mons, a ſmall town 
are alſo a great many churches, a parliament, an inten- at the foot of Mount V auge, on the bank of the Moſelle. 
20 - a mint, ſeveral abbies, inferior courts of juſtice, [| Plombixres, noted for its mineral waters. Epinal, on the 
1 =. and aifo three eitadels, and a Jewiſh ſyna- Moſelle, famous for its convent, an abbey and two hoſ- 
x” | | | pi Dieuſe, celebrated for its falt ſprings. Rom- 
ll, city is divided into the Old and New, both of |{ bervillers, a ſmall town on the Montagne; and Morſal, 
1 large and handſome ; but the latter enceeds 18 miles north -eaſt of Nancy, containing ſeveral fine 
the former, 'at leaſt, in reſpect of | - The number || ſalt ſprings. | 
A the itihabitiints is above 20,000. Jews are con- The of Bar is $0 miles long, 16 broad, fruit- 
2 parti quarter, along the bank of the Mo- ful and well watered. * It is included in one govern- 
which may not only hire, but purchaſe | ment with Lorrain, to which it adjoins and con- 


caps. I ind of the ducdy; Ries F ates 
part of the duchy of Bar, which || from Toul, 41 from Naney, to the and five or fix 
in the poſſeffion of the French. It con- || from the borders of Ch It is a ' 


> 


towns, of which Longwi and Jamerz | pper and Lower, and contains a ducal 


| Ornei, 
Dicdenhofen, in Latin Theodonis Villa, | 
bank of the Mo- || 


Danvilliers, a little town, ceded to France by the 
e 


Pyrenees, and afterwards gives name to 2a marquiſate, 

3 —— — ff 2nd contains — and convents, with 2 

town, on the river Chier, niles from Thionville to || ſeminary for the Scotch nation, and an univerſity, founded 
name to a provoſt || in 1 73. | 


diſtinguiſh it from 


III. yi 
Conde. 

| Berwixt the Macs and Moſelle lie ſeveral lordſhips, 
which take their names from their capitals, 
dependent of both duchies; namely, thoſe of Apre- 
mont, Commerci, Hatton-Chaſtel, | 
and Malatour. «ts 


In the government of Verdun, the only worth 
[= is Verdun, on 8 


by a fine citadel, and otherwiſe well fortified. 
It is the ſee of a biſhop, and has many fine churches and 


of Toul, which is quite hem- 


| 


j 
1 


1 
LL 


'} 
175 


H 


EUROPE.] | 
ley; &c. This country is ſeparated from Lorrain by the 
lofty Waſgait mountains, upon which grow ſeveral 
kinds of large trees and various ſpecies of ſhrubs; plants, 
Kc. Game likewiſe abounds upon them, and their 
bowels contain ſilver, copper; lead, iron, antimony, 
cobalt; ſulphur, coal, mineral waters, &c. The rivers 
which fall from theſe mountains are the Leber, Cher, 
Andlace, Ergers; Sorr, Breuſch, Motter, Seltzback, 
Lauter Queech, Ber and Ill. Beſides theſe, Alſace 
contains ſeveral lakes, and is watered by the Rhine, which 
| it from Germany. The inhabitants are either 
Roman Catholics or Lutherans, and they ſpeak the Ger- 


At the peace of Munſter, the emperor yielded up to 
France the town of Briſac, the landgravate of Upper 
and Lower Alſace, the Sundgau; and the diftrict of the 
ten Imperial cities in Alſace, with the ſovereignty thereof; 
and, at the peace of Ryſwick, in 1697, the emperor and 
empire ceded to France the perpetual, lovegrignty of 
Straſburg, and its dependencies, on the left fide of the 
Rhine. The principal places in Lower Alſace are, 


Straſburg, the capital of the whole country, and for- 


merly a free imperial city, fituated on the rivers Ill and 
Breuſch, about a quarter of a league the Rhine. 
It took the Latin name of Argentoratum from the an- 
tient city of that name which ſtood near it; and that of 
Straſburg from its ſtanding near a highway, called by 


the Latin writers of the middle age, ftrata. It is a large | 


and antient city, but has no fine buildings. The num- 
ber of the inhabitants is computed at about 40,000. The 
ramparts, being planted with trees, form a very pleaſant 
and agreeable walk. The bridge over the Rhine is near 
an Engliſh mile long; where a toll is levied upon all 
paſſengers, whether bn foot or horſeback, and upon all 
bps 7 Though the city may be laid under water, it 
is well fortified, and has a regular citadel. The garriſon 
commonly amounts to between eight and nine thouſand 
men: from the pay of the officers a monthly deduction 
is made for the ſupport of the theatre. The cathedral 


—_— 


is the principal ſtructure in Straſburg that merits obſer- 
vation, on the corners of which were*once the figures of 
monkeys, aſſes, c. in monkiſh habits ; but theſe 
images have been defaced; The ornaments preſented to 
this church by Lewis XTV. are faid to have coft | 
600,000 dollars: its ſteeple is juſtly reckoned one of the 


pavement to the top : the bell in it weighs above 
| qprenery and another, called the filver bell, as being 
moſtly of that meta], two tons, and 600 weight, which is 
run a r wage 4 
— exhibits the various motions of 


The other public buildings of any note are the epiſcopal 
palace, the arſenal, the playho the royal and the 
City hoſpitals : in the latter may be ſeen ſome grain of a 
great age, and wine of the growth of 1472, 1519, and 
1525. Though the taſte of theſe wines is not much 
| better than that of four lees, yet a few drops can only 

be obtained for a guilder. The phyfic garden and 
dps theatre, in this city, are well worth 


i NEO PERE convents here ; together with a 
Lutheran univerſity and gymnaſium ; a royal ſociety 
founded in 1752, chiefly for the natural hiſtory of Alface 
and a great many churches, moſt of which are now in 

ie hands of the papiſts; yet the greater part of the 
durghers are Lutherans; and of the members of the city 
council, one half are Lutherans, and the reſt Roman ca- 
tholics. By the capitulation in 1681, the citizens were 
to pay no taxes to the king, and to be maintained in the 
enjoyment of all their antient privileges : many encroach- 


4 


— ——— 
— — 


higheſt in Europe, there being about 654 fteps from the 


ments, notw1 1g, have been made upon them. 
At the head of the magiſtracy is a royal prætor, whoſe 
office it is to take care of the king's rights, and that no- 
thing be done contrary to his majeſty's pleaſure. The 


at preſent, above 250,000 livres. The canons of 
the cathedral muſt all be counts of the empire, or 


bbey belonging | 
carionnefles of quality; and Zabern on the Sor belongs to 
the biſhop of Straſburg, Fees off - ir {2 


Colmar, on the Ill, the capital. This, which was for- 
merly one of the ten Imperial cities in Alface, is I 


ined, has the honour of being the ſeat of the f 
— council, and is inhabited principally by Lu- 
ans. * 


| en 1 r 
Neu-Briſac, a ſmall town, built by Lewis XIV. af- 
ter the peace of Ryſwick, about half a league from the 
Rhine, oppoſite to Old-Briſac. It is ly fortified, 
and fo regular, that from the great market-place the four 

a xo icy Baran 1 
otkef placgs worth mentioning in Upper-Alſace 
are Enſiſheim, a pretty town, about 12 222 


| fac, on the III; Kayſerſberg; and Munſter, in the Gze- 
gorienthal. © Ho : 
The of Alſace comprehends alſo the 


Sundgau, i. e. the ſouthern diſtrict, ſo called in oppo- 


ſition to the Nordgau, or northern diſtrict. This terri- 
tory is bounded to the ſouth by the biſkopric of Baſil, 
_— —_— 2 ©. r to 
north by Upper-Alſace; to the eaſt by the Rhine, 
the $o eng Fa Ball; and to the weſt by in. 
is about 12 in length, and near as much in 
breadth. Moſt of the inhabitants ſpeak CS 
are papiſts. This country, though ———— 
dy 


duces à great deal of corn and wine, and is 
the III or Ell. At the peace of Munſter, in 1648, it 
was ceded by the emperor and empire to France; and 
the family of Mazarin now hold it, under the king. The 
only places in it worth mentioning are, * 
firt, a ſmall town, with a caſtle, ten miles weſt 


| of Bafil, and thirty fourh of Colmar, givipg meme te 2 


Bailiwic. 


* 


Hunningen, a fortreſs, built by the French, in 165% 
g ö t 89 


within cannon-ſhot of ' Baſil. Lo abt 
Thann or Dannz a town, not far from the tiver 
Thur, noted for a ſtrong wine, and giving name 10 a 


bailiwic. | 5 | 
Befort, a ſmall but well fartified town, with a caftle 
| fixt and Muhl- 


tice, with a parliament, an archbiſhopric, and an uni- 
verſity. The archbiſhop takes the title of a prince 


the empire, has three ſuffr 
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Bilbao, vulgarly called Bilboa, the capital of the pro- | 


vince, though no city, pleaſantly fituated on the river 
Ybaicabal, IX uy hg rom the ſea, where it has a good 
port, and a great trade in iron, t and unwrought 
wool, ſaffron, and cheſnuts. It is 2 populous, 
ſtanding where was formerly the Portus Amanus, and tak- 
ing its name from a ford near the town, as. having been at 


like a tar, the weary pilgrims, paſſing through theſe wild 
mountains, in their way, to C —_. 

Caſcante, a ſmall _—_ the banks of the river Quelles, 
in the diſtrict of Tudela. Its Roman name was Caſcan- 
tum; and ſome coins of Tiberius areftill extant, inſcribed 
Muiceps Caſcantum. 


called Bello Vado, which was at laſt corrupted, into 
ilbao or Bilboa. They ſuffer none to f 
indeed in the reft of the province, and ſome other parts 
of Spain, but ſuch as can prove that 


is untainted with that of Jews or Moors. 
". Orduma, 18 miles from the ſeg, is, though very ſmall, 


the only place in the province which. has the name of a 


city; and Duraugo, 15 miles ſouth caſt of Bilboa, has |] 


2 t iron manufactory. 1 
88 the chief places are, 


good harbour and 
citadel, carrying on alſo a conſiderable trade in iron, 2 
on 


of So to France, from which it is ſeparated 


caly dy * 
nes it ſtands. It has a pretty * harbour, and is 
ts 


ondr: cel 
2 be ſprin and the Sierra de Adtkang n this diſ- 


diſtriet of Alaba contains no place worthy of 


mention but Vitoria, which is ſurrounded by à wall, 
contains many cent monaſteries, particularly that 
of St. Francis, and has a great trade in iron, ſteel, wool, 
wine and ſword-blades. | 


diſtingui it from Lower Navarre, ongs to France, 


Fr 
5 
F 
4 
5 
F 
: 
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S 


| eaſt, and Old Caftile and Biſcay to the 


5 
1 
I 
; 
4 
1 


F 
1 
2 


f the revenues of this province, by a particular 


is tted to go into the royal treaſury, but 
io de apjoaprineed ts the public fervice- 


are, | 

a pelona, the capital, ſituated at the foot of the 
Pyrenees, and walled. It is faid to have been built by 
reat, and from hence called Pompeiopolis. 


THE 
: 


= 
7 
> 
4 


7 
1. 


2 univerſity founded in 1608, two caſtles, ſeveral 
and a great many convents. Two high roads 
this city, over the Pyrenees, to France; one 
ayonne, through the valley of Batan, and the other, 
ich i beft, to St. Jean pie de Port, by the way 
Ang Tt 

g an un 7 | 
Olaa on the * | 


are, deſcended || 
from the antient Gothic Chriſtians, and that their blood 


|| ARRAGON, which was antiently a kingdom, hed 


{ biſhop has a revenue of 50,000 ducats. 


8 
which is called Upper Navarre, to 


weſt, called by antient writers Belſinum, and Balſio. It 
His walled, 


* 


Vins, on hs Elbro, formerly gave title of prince to 
the eldeft ſon of the king of Navarre; and Songueſſa is 
town on the river Arragon.  _ : 


21 Fr . 
1  ARRAGON, 


the Pyrenees, on the north, Valentia on the fouth, Cata- 
lonia on the eaſt, and Caſtile and Navarre on the weſt, 
being 170 miles long, and 110 broad. It is barren, 
though well watered, and contains, ER. 

» fituated on the banks of the 


Ebro, and almoſt in the heart of the province. It was 


{antiently a Roman colony, and called Cæſaria or Cæſar 


Auguſta, of which its preſent name is a manifeſt corrup- 
tion. It is a large, magnificent, populous city, ſtandi 

in a pleaſant fertile plain, watered by four rivers, | 
containing, a — 4 many ſplendid convents and churches; 
but the cathedral is an old irregular building. The arch 


The uniyęrſicy 
here was founded in 1744. A great many perſons of 
quality reſide in this city, which has alſo a conſiderable 
trade, and is the ſeat of the court of royal audience for 
Arragon, of. the governor and captain and an 
office of inquiſition. Of the churches, of our Lady 
of the Pillar, and of the convents, that of St. Francis, 
are the moſt remarkable. Here are two fately. bridges 
over the Ebro, and the walls of the city, though old, are 
| ſtrong and lofty. | | 
| Hueſca, a handſome town on the river Iſuela, about 
V miles north-eaſt from Here is an univerſity, 
founded in the year 1354; and the fee of a biſhop, who 
nr 
| TICS. city ſtands in a health air 
and fertile ſoil. __ he | | ; g 
Furriel, a city on the banks of the Tuzias or Guada- 
laviar, where it is joined by the Alhambria, about 80 
miles ſouth of S river is called by P 
Turiolus, and much extolled by Claudian for the rich 
flowery verdure of its banks. Here is a citadel, and the 
ſce of a biſhop, who is fi to the archbiſhop of 
and has a revenue of 6,000 ducats. | | 
Albarracin, a walled city, called antiently Lobetum 
and Turia, ſituated on the Guadalaviar, towards the bor- 


| ders of Caſtile. It had its preſent name from a Mooriſh 
| nobleman, who was lord of it. Here is a caſtle, and the 


ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to Saragoza, and has an 
income of 6,000 ducats per annum. 

Daroca, a conſiderable town on the river Xiloca, 48 
2 It is walled, and ſituated on an 
eminence, amidſt a fertile and delicious plain. Here are 
ſeveral convents, chapels, ſquares, and fountains ; and 
in the neighbourhood 1s a large cave, of which they tell 
many wonders. They pretend alſo to have in one of 
their churches fix linen cloths, ſtained with the blood. 
that came from ſo many conſecrated wafers, which were 
e of the approach of 

rs. F 


Tarazona, a confiderable town on the little river 
Queiles, 3 miles north-weſt from Sa mentioned 
1 „and Strabo, under the name of Turi- 
- Near it is Mon Cayo, antiently Mons Caci, which 


name the Spaniards it had from the tyrant Cacus, 
who was killed by Hercules. The town is well built 
and walled, drives a good trade, and is the ſee of a biſhop, 


who is ſuffragan toSaragoza, and has a revenue of 20, 00 


Ae 
a4, A » Near | 4 
about 30 miles from n 


8 - 


has a caffle, with ſeveral convents. 


Xaca, at the foot of ho Faria; (> mills — nRag 


| Saragoza, is a well builr town, has a ſtrong caſtle, ** 
and is the ſee of a biſhop. 


* 
| Loarre, is a vill at the foot of the Pyrenees ; Ra- 
Mong fey Lg ih apting loop nag he 
St. Havier. La Puebla de Alfuideu is a handſome town 
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near the river Ebro. Motitalvan is 4 fortified town be- 
longing to the order of St. Jago; and Alcanitz on the 
— 2 appertains to the order of Calatrava. 


Calatayud, 45 miles ſouth weſt of Saragoza, is plea- | 
fantly ſituated, has a fine air, ſtrong walls, many con- 


vents, and is celebrated for its fine tempered ſteel. 
Barbaſtio is ſituated on the Vero, over which it has 

a ſtately bridge. It ſtands in a fertile plain, is ſurrounded 

by a wall, contains feyeral convents, and is the fee of a 


VI. CaTALONIA. 


CATALONIA has the Mediterranean ſouth and 
eaſt, the Pyrenees north, and n and Valencia weſt. 
It is 150 miles long, 120 broad, is well watered, has 


a fertile ſoil, and a temperate air. The principal places | 


* a well fortified city, ſituated on the Me - 
diterranean, between the rivers Llobregat and Beſos, at 
the foot of the mountain Monjouy, on which are ſeveral 
forts, commanding the town and harbour. The latter 
of theſe rivers is ſpacious, deep, and ſafe, and the trade 
carried on by it very conſiderable. Here are many good 
ſtreets 


churches, colleges, hoſpitals, fountains, || 


and convents : with an univerſity ; an academy 


of arts and ſciences, founded in 1752 ; a court of inqui- | 


fition ; the court of royal 
which the governor and captain- preſide 
ſee of an archbiſhop, who is ſu to the archbiſhop 
of T „and has a revenue of 10,000 ducats. The 
cathedral is large and magnificent, and there are ſeveral an- 
tiquities about the town, which ſhew it to have been a 
conſiderable place in the time of the Romans, when it 
was called — Near the cathedral is a church, 
where proviſions are diſtributed every day to 300 poor. 
Some of the Gothic kings kept their court in this city, 
which was afterwards ſubject, for a long time, to counts 
of its own. The territory round it is extremely fertile 
and delightful. 
Tarragona, antiently called Tarcon and Tarraco, 
once the firſt; though now only the ſecond city in the 
ince. It ſtands near the fea, 50 miles from Barce- 
ts the ſouth-weſt, at the mouth of the little river 
Francoli, where it has a ſafe and convenient harbour for 
ſmall ſhips, and a good trade. Here is alſo an univerſity, 
founded in 1532; with many antiquities, both within and 
without the town ; and the fee of an archbiſhop, who has 
2 revenue of 20,000 ducats. One of the chief diviſions of 


audience for Catalonia, in 
; and the 


Spain was antiently called, from this city, Tarraconenfis. | 


he climate here is ſo tzmperate, and the foil ſo rich and 
warm, that the trees bear fruit, and bloſſoms in the middle 
*. the Segre, handſome, and 
erida, on is an antient, 
ſtrong city, 105 miles north-weſt of Barcelona. It con- 


tains ſeveral convents and monaſteries, an univerſity, a | 
court of inquiſition, and is a biſhop's ſee. 
Tortoſa on the Ebro is an ancient walled city near 
and has a bridge of boats over the river, with 

— * 3 


the 
— fortifications, 


| time of Trojan, it had the name of 
| preſent name was formed. It ſtands in a pleaſant coun- 
though after the antient manner, 7 
and contains a great many convents and chapels, with 


town carries on a pretty trade, and gives the title of count. 
Roſes, a ſtrong town, with a good harbour, on a bay 
| of the ſea. It owes its name and origin to the antient 
Pc 
ruz 


Peucerda, a large town, and the capital of the earl» 
dom of Cerdagne. It is fortified in the modern manner, 
and ftands betwixt the rivers Carol and Segre, at the 
9 of the 2 

rgel, antientl ia and Orgelium, an antient city, 
earldom, and . far from the Pyrenees, boy: 
banks of the about go miles north-eaſt from Bar- 
celona. It is well walled, has an antient caftle, and 
ſeveral convents, and its territory is extremely fertile, 


VII. Leon. 


LEON, antiently a kingdom, has the Afturias on the 
north, Eſtremadura on the ſouth, Galicia and Portu 
on the weft, and Old Caſtile on the eaſt. It is 180 
miles long, and upwards of 80 broad; has a fruitful 
foil, abounds in cattle and and contains ſeveral 
quarries of ſtone, and mines of jewels. The dukes of 
Negera are hereditary governors, and the chief places 

165 miles 


are, 

Leon, the capital of the province, f 
north-weſt from Madrid, at the foot of the Aﬀurian 
mountains. From a Roman legion ſettled here, in the 
Legio, whence its 
try, and is well built, 
ſeveral hoſpitals, and one of the fineſt cathedrals in 
Spain, of which the king is always a canon, as well as 
the marquis of Aſtorga. The biſhop, who is immedi 
ſubject to the „ has a revenue of 12,000 ducats. 


Thirty-ſeven kings of Spain, and one emperor, beſides 
ſeyeral ſaints, are ſaid to be interred in the cathedral. 


. 


'F 


1 
E 


14,000 ducats. 
ida and Seville, 
mp, are 
a= 
part of this city is the great ſquare built about 30 years 
ago. The houſes are of three ftories, all of equal 
height, and exact ſymetry, with iron balconies, and 
ſtone baluſtrade on the top of them; the lower part 
arched, which forms a piazza all round the ſquare of 
feet on Over | 


f 
1 
8 
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biſhop 


of has a fine Gothic cathedral, the 
of which is ornamented with the ſtatues of 17 
— contains many inns, — — than 
ortugal, and ſuperior to in Spain. 
the Douro, 105 miles north weſt from 
id, is 
has a noble bridge of 17 arches, is the ſee of a biſhop, 
and contains many churches, convents and hoſpitals. 
| on the Aſtura, 150 miles north weſt from 
Madrid, has good fortifications, is the fee of a biſhop, 
and gives title to a marquis. at 
- "Tha, ſituated at the 


on the Douro, is —_—_ 
diftance of 105 miles north from Madrid. It is {aid 


to have had its name from the ſtone effigy of a hul! 
found in it, and ſuppoſed to have been made by the Ro- 
mans. There is a ftately ſtone bridge here over the river, 
a great many convents, ſeveral chapels, churches, and 
boſpitals. the famed leges taurice were 

in a diet held by Ferdinand and Iſabella. 

Palencia, a conſiderable walled city, pleaſantly ſituated 
on the river Carrion, antiently Nubis, 120 miles north- 


and-by-weſt from Madrid. It was deftroyed by the Ro- | 


mans ; but rebuilt by Sancho the Great, anno 1033. 
Here are a great many convents, churches, and chapels, 
and the ſce of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbi- 
ſhop of Compoſtela, and has à revenue of 24,009 du- 


Medina del Rio Secco, or the city of the Dry River, 
fo called to diftinguiſh it from Man lina del Campo, in 
the ſame province. It is a flouriſhing town, in 


a ſpacious fruitful plain, 120 miles north- and- by · weſt 
from Madrid, — a ftrong caſtle, with ſeveral 
churches, chapels, 
ing to the admiral of Caſtile. 
"Medina del Campo, a conſiderable town, about 72 
miles north-weſt from Madrid. It contains a great many 
convents and churches, with ſeveral hoſpitals, carries on 
2 good trade, and has peculiar privileges, being exempted 
from all impoſts, and beſtowing all the vacant employ- 
ments in the town, bath civil and eccleſiaſtical. | 
Tordeſillas, in Latin Turris Syllz, being ſuppoſed 
to be founded by Caius Anneus, Sylla's general, whom 


he ſent into Spain againſt Sertorius. It ſtands on the 
Douro, about 100 miles north-weſt from Madrid, and is 


VIII. EsSTREMADURA. 


ESTREMADURA has Portugal 
Caftile to the caſt, Andaluſia to the fouth, and Leon to the 
north. It is 130 miles long, 110 broad, is well watered, 
and the foil ſo remarkably luxuriant, that it is juſtly 
deemed one of the moſt fruitful places in Europe. It is 
now united to New Caſtile, but, ſeparately conl 


contains | 
Merida, which was built originally by Cæſar Auguſtus, | 
-is fituated on the Anas, over which it has a bridge. | 


1 


It is fmall, hut well fortified, and ſtill retains ſome frag- 


ments of its antient ſplendor, particularly a triumphal 


- 
F 


IKE. 


to 


J 


FEE 


on 
fituated in a fertile country, well fartified, | 


| 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
| 


1 St. Juſtus, where, after living two years a 
recluſe, he ended his days. The biſhop is ſuhject to the 
archbiſhop of San Jago de Compoſtella, and has a re- 
venue of 50,000 ducats per annum. | 

'The city is well built and handſome, and is defended 
by ſtrong walls, and a caſtle. . 

Alcantara is a ſtrong town ſituated on the Tagus, 
over which it hath a magnificent bridge, built in the days 
of the demperor Trajan, and belonging to the knights, 
who take their name from it. | 

Trurillo, 130 miles ſouth-weſt of Madrid, is defended 
by a ſtrong citadel, and is celebrated for being the native 
place of Francis Pizarro, the famous congueror of Peru. 
Coria, on the Alagon, is the ſee of a biſhop, and 
belongs to the Alva family. Albuquerque is a walled 
town near the frontiers of Portugal. Guadalupe is ſitu- 
ated on a river of the ſame name. Medellin on the 


* 


Guadiana, is ſuppoſed to be the antient Colonia Metal- 


menſis ; and Bejar is only remarkable for a lake in its 


neighbourhood, which, previous to bad weather, always 


| appears to be unuſually agitated. 


hoſpitals, and is a duchy belong- || 


————— 
* 


tains, but in general is very fertile. It 


OLD-CASTILE, formerly a kings was ſo called 
becauſe it was recovered from the Moors ſooner than 
New-Caſtile, which bounds it on the ſouth, as Aſturia 
and Biſcay do to the north, Leon to the weſt, and Na- 
varre and Arragon to the eaſt. It is 120 miles long, 
about 100 broad in its greateſt extent, has ſome moun- 

is well watered 
and contains, | 


Burgos, the capital of the province, ſituated on an 
eminence by the little river Arlangon, 120 miles north 
of Madrid. It has a bridge over the riyer, and is a large 
but not a fine city; though it has ſome hand ſome ſquares, 
public buildings, and palaces. It is ſaid to have nine 


months of winter, and three of fire, on account of 


their exceſſive heat. Among other convents, here is one 


| for ladies of quality, called Las Huelgas, the revenue 


| nobleft and richeſt in Spain. The 
venue of 40,000 ducats per annum; and the king is al- 


of which is ſaid to be $0,000 ducats per annum. The 
abbeſs, who is generally a lady of one of the firſt fami- 
lies in Spain, has 17 other convents, 14 towns, and 50 
villages ſubject to her. She has alſo the diſpoſal of 12 
commanderies, and takes place of all ladies, except thoſe 
of the royal family. The cathedral here is one of the 
archbiſhop has. a re- 


of the canons. There 


=> , 


' cannon, and, has a garriſon. | 
As the inhabitants of this part of Spain are famed for | 
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Lerma, on the Alanza, belongs to the duke to whom 
it gives title. Medina Celi, — a very opulent 
place, is now on the decline. 2 on the. Ebro, 
is ſtrongly fortified ; and Soria is a little town near where 
the famous Numautia formerly ſtood, the ruins of which 
are ſtill to be ſeen. 3 
Siguenza, on the Henares, is an ancient city with 
ſtrong walls, 60 miles north-eaſt from Madrid. It con- 
tains an old caſtle, an univerſity, ſeveral fountains, &c. 
Pedracu de la Sierra, on the Duraton, is defended by 
a caſtle, and was the birth- place of the emperor 1 
Oſma, on the Douro, 72 miles north of Madrid, is 
the ſee of a biſhop, and has an univerſity. 
Calahorra, or Calaguris, on the „ 135 miles 
north-eaſt from Madrid, is the ſee of a biſhop. This 
place is famous in hiſtory for the ſiege it formerly ſuſtained 
againſt Afromcis, Pompey's general, till the brave citizens 
were forced to eat each other, whence the proverbial ex- 
preſſion, Fames Calagurina, or the Famine of Cala- 


uris. 

K Segovia, a very antient, and ftill a large, opulent, 
us, and handſome city, on the river Atyada, about 

30 miles ſouth of Madrid, and 60 from Valladolid. The 
wealth of the city ariſes not only from the great number 
of noble families who make it their chief reſidence, but 
much more from its lar —_ me —— 
eſpecially thoſe of cloth and paper. reat deal o 
wv is alſo d from hence. Here is the principal 
mint of Spain, in which it is faid my can coin 30,000 
ducats a day; a royal palace, (in which the duke de 
Ripperda was confined, till he made his eſcape) with an 
univerſity, and a biſhopric, the revenue of which is 
24,000 ducats per annum. The Roman aqueduct here 
is à moſt amazing fabric: it was built by the emperor 
Trajan, and — of two rows of lofty arches, car- 
ried from one mountain to another, and conveys water 
all over the cit | 
centuries, it fill retains its and beauty; ſo great 
was the art and fkill of the Romans in building beyond 
what the following ages could boaſt of. The people of 
this city are naturally ſo induſtrious, that it has obtained 
the title of Laborioſa. The royal palace is mounted with 


their ſkill in breeding ſheep, we. ſhall! here produce an 
maple account of the Spaniih theep and ſheep-walks in 


From computations made with the utmoſt accuracy, 
it has appeared that there are five millions of fine wooled 
ſheep in Spain, and that the wool and fleſh of a flock of 
10,000 ſheep produced yearly about 24 reals a head, 
which we will ſuppoſe to be nearly the value of 12 Eng- 
Li Expences; of theſe but cas clear a head to the 


owner yearly, three ſixpences a goes yearly to the 
king, LF 6 other eight go to the expences of paſture, 
tythes, ſhepherds, dogs, falt, fl , &c. Thus the 


annual product of the five millions of amounts to 

Z millions and a half of fixpences, a little more or leſs, 
of which there are about three millions and a half for the 
owners; above fifteen millions go to the treaſury, and 
ſeven millions and a half to the of the public. 


i 


A 


vigilant, intelligent in — in the weather, and in 
— of theep. has abſolute dominion over 
five of each to a tribe. He 
them at 
OI 
by his j 
ES 
a year. 
1 22 
ſheep in the 


* The toils are made of ſparts, in maſhes a foot wide, 
and the thickneſs of a finger, fo that toils ſerve inſtead o 
hurdles. The whole ſquare toil is light. Sparts is 


: notwithſtanding it has ſtood fo many | 


. 


1 


| tribe is conducted to the ſame diſtrict it fed in the 
| before, and where the ſheep were yeaned, which 


road ; and theſe are all the ſweets theſe miſerable wretches 
enjoy. Expoſed every day in the to all weathers, 
and every night to lie in a hut. Thus fare, and thus 
live, 2 to old age, 25,000 men, who cloath 
kings in ſcarlet, and biſhops in purple; for that is the 
number computed to keep the fine-wooled ſheep of Spain, 
with the ſame number of dogs of the large maſtiff kind, 
who are allowed two pounds of bread a piece a day. 

The firſt thing the ſhepherd does when the flock 
returns from the ſouth to their ſummer downs, is to give 
them as much falt as they will eat; every owner allows 
his flock of 1000 ſheep 100 aroves, or 25 quintals of 
ſalt, which the flock eats in about five months; eat 
none in their journey nor in their winter walk. This 
has ever been the cuſtom, and it is the true reaſon why 
the kings of Spain cannot raiſe the price of ſalt to the 
height it is in France, for it would tempt the ſhepherds 
to ſtint the ſheep, which, it is believed, would weaken 
their conſtitutions and thereby prejudice the wool. The 
ſhepherd places 50 or 60 flat ſtones at about five ſteps 
diſtance from each other, he ſtrews ſalt upon each ſtone, 
he leads the flock flowly through the ſtones, and every 
9 4 his liking. 5 

The fleeces of three rams g ly weigh 2 ds 
there muſt be the wool of 23 = 22 to 
weigh that quantity. 

The latter end of September the ſheep begin their 
march towards the low plains; their itinerary. is marked 
out. by immemorial cuſtom, and by ordinances, and is as 
well regulated as the march of troops. They feed freely 
in all the wilds and commons they paſs through; but as 
they muſt neceſfarily paſs through many cultivated ſpots, 
the proprietors of them are obliged by law to leave a 
paſſage open for the ſheep, through vineyards, olive- 
yards, corn-fields, and paſture-land common to towns ; 
and theſe paſſages muſt be at leaſt go yards my, or 
they may not be too crouded in a narrow lane, Theſe 
— are often ſo long that the poor creatures march 
fix or ſeven leagues a day to get into the open fields, 
where the ſhepherd walks flow to let them feed at eaſe 
and reſt; but they never ſtop; they have no day of 
repoſe, they march at leaſt two leagues a day, ever fol- 
lowing the ſhepherd, always feeding or ſeeking with 
their _ the ground, till they get to their 

's end. 
Fes he chief 


ſhepherd's firſt care is, to ſee that each 
year 


Li 


think prevents a variation in the wool, though indeed 
. this requires but little care, for it is a notorious truth 
that the ſheep would go to that very ſpot of their own 
— S” to fix the toils * where the 
8 night, ſhould „ and be 
— the * — r 2 
The ſhepherds make up their poor with ſtakes, 


= 
88 


: 


man has the conduct of all. | 
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taining 20,000 ſheep : the ewes are ſo tender, that if || ſupplied with proviſions of all kinds, at reaſonable rates, 
they were immediately after ſhearing expoſed to the air of || and the court, with the reſort and teſidence of the quality, 
a bleak night, they would all periſh. | and the high colleges and offices that are kept here, occa- 
There are 125 ſhearers employed to ſhear a flock of || ſiom 4 briſk trade and circulation of money. There are 
10,000 ſheep : a man ſhears twelve ewes a day, and but || three royal academies here, one for the improvement of 
eight rams; the reaſon of this difference is, not only be- the Spaniſh language, another for hiſtory, and another 
cauſe the rams have o_ ſtronger, and more || for medicine. 5A 
| wool, but becauſe the ers dare not tie their feet, || Madrid was formerly a very dirty difagreeable town, 
as they do thoſe of the unreſiſting ewes. Experience || but has been greatly improved of late, and is now one 
has taught, that the bold, rebellious ram would ſtruggle || of the neateſt plates in Europe. A late traveller, in 
even to- fuffocation in captivity under the ſhears: they || ſpeaking of Madrid, fays, * 1 walked about the town, 
_ ently lay him down, then ſtroke his belly, and beguile || and that the names of the ſtreets were painted 
him of his fleece. A certain number of fheep are led || on. the corner houſes, that the houſes were all numbered, 
into the great ſhelter-houſe, which is a parallelogram of || that there were as many lamps as there ire in the ſtreets 
| 4 or 500 feet long, and 100 feet wide, where they remain || of London ; that the paving was as regular and neat as 
| . oy ng I. 
all day. As many as the ſhearers judge can diſ- || can be imagined ; and that moreover the ftreets were 
| * : kept 
| patch the next day, are driven from the ſhelter-houſe || ſo clean, that I never faw any neater, not even in the 
| | into a long, narrow and low place, where they remain || cities in Holland; whereas 10 Madrid might 
| a long, | n Holland ; whereas 10 years ago 
| all night, crouded together as cloſe as poſſible, that they || have vied with Edinburgh in its former fate for filthi- 
| 


* 


may ſweat plentifully, which ſoftens the wool for the neſs.” The environs of Madrid are very pleafant; and 
ſhears and oils the edges. They are led by degrees in || contain ſeveral royal feats, among which are EI Buen 
| the motning to the fpacious ſhearing-hall, adjoining to |} Retiro, Caſa del Campo, Florida, Le Pardo, Sarſuela, 
| the ſweating-room. The ſhepherd carries them off, as || and St. Ildefonſo; but the moſt magnificent, not only 
| faſt as they are ſheared, to be marked with tar; and as || in this country, but perhaps in the whole world, is the 
i - It gives an opportunity to the ſhepherds to cult out for |. which it ſtands, about 22 miles north-weſt from Ma- 
| the butchety all the ſheep of the flock which have out- || drid. It was built by Philip II. either in honour of St. 
lived their teeth. The ſheared ſheep go to the fields to || Laurence, on whoſe feſtival his forces obtained the vic- 
| feed a little, if it be fine weather, and they return in the || tory of St. Quintin, anno 1575, or in conſequence of 
| evening to pafs the night in the yard before the houſe, || a vow he made to that ſaint, if he ſhould gain the victory. 
| 
| 


within the ſhelter of the walls; but if it be cold and || It is a vaſt ſpacious ſtructure, all of curious white 
| cloudy they go into the houſe : they are thus brought || ſpeckled ſtone, with ornaments of various forts of mar- 
| by degrees to bear the open air, and their firſt days jour- || ble, jaſper, &c. It was 22 years in building, and has 
nies from the ſhearing- houſe are ſhort. g the appearance of a town, having, it is faid, about 
*The wool is divided into three forts: the back and || 1 r, oo windows, and containing, beſides the royal 
hw on ſuperfine, the neck and fides give the fine, || apartments and offices, a moſt ſplendid church, in which 
and breaft, ſhoulders and thighs, the coarſe wool. || are 40 chapels, and as many altars, rich ima- 
It is ſold after it is waſhed ; for, as it never loſes leſs than || gination, a convent of Jeromites, a college, hoſ- 
forays akus, tif tennis fred | long ded: Rs eee ens 
ing is violen carriage is * | large and choice collection of books in all lan and 
| 5 | faculties. Here alſo is the burial- place of the kings 
X. Nzw-CAsrIIx. and queens of Spain, ealled the Pantheon, which, ami 
| FR "FI he ele 
THI 1 5 1 9 h was 7 | a |] 4 - | be li ' ſi CY : deur. in 
Old Caftile on the north, from which it is is fai i Sk | 
ridges of mountains; Eftremadura, on the weſt, Auda- 


luſia on the ſouth; and Valencia and 
eaſt. It is 200 miles long, and in the wi - 
broad, well watered, e, and has a good air. The 

tains, ö 


bath. a. th. Attn ih. ets ata hn td. es. cos 


— 


tho 
title of a city. RR a large plain, 
furrounded with mountains, and in the heart of | 
Spain, on the banks of the little river M | | 
Which is always very low and ſhallow, except when it is 


— —— — 


the 
ſwelled by the melting of the ſnow on the mountains. the 
The ftreets here are wide, ſtraight and handſome, and and 


adorned with ſeveral fine. fountains ; the houſes fair and 
lofty 3 but built of brick, with lattice-windows, ex- 
cepting thoſe of the rich, who have in their win- 
dows, only during the ſummer heats uſe or 
ſome ſuch thin ſtuff inſtead of it, to let in the Freſh air. | 
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EUROPE.] 
Toledo on the Tagus, 36· miles fouth of Madrid, is an 


ancient, large, well fortified city. It was formerly opu- | and New Caſtile to the weſt. It is 200 miles long, 


lent, but is now ſo much decayed, that an Engliſh gen- 


row, crooked, and paved ; and, excepting the cathedral 
and alcazor, there is hardly a good building in the 
whole city ; half the ftreets are choaked up with the 
heaps of ruined houſes of brick, and the environs on the 
city are naked and bare of trees, which cauſe the 
| heats in ſummer to be exceffive, and the wood for fuel in 
winter very dear—The antient aqueducts which were 
here, are deftroyed, and water 1s about the ftreets 
carried in ſmall barrels on the back of aſſes. Moftwof 
the floors in the houſes are of brick, which fills the 
rooms with duft. In the 15th century, this city con- 
tained above 200,000 inhabitants, but at preſent it hardly 


broad, is well watered, has a temperate ferene air 
tleman, who lately viſited it, ſays, The ftreets are nar- | 


ſea; Arragon and Catalonia to the north, and Murcia 


— remarkably fruitful, and contains the following 
ACES : | 
k Valentia = a fk bog IR — 
on, and has five bridges over, the Guadalquiver. It is 
a large, handſome, populous trading city, and has a 
port within two miles of it. It is the ſee of an arch- 
biſhop, and contains a tribunal or inquiſition, a ſovereign 
court of judicature, an univerſity, and a flourifhi 
woollen manufactory. Almoſt every houſe has a 
wall, and here is a grand common ſewer faid to be the 
work of one of the Scipios, by which the filth of ; 
houſe is carried off under ground. There are, or w 
formerly, ſeveral other monuments of antiquity in and 


contains 25,000. The alcazor, or royal palace, || about this city. | | 

was built by Charles V. in 1551. It is ſituated on a || Segorve, or Segorbe, in Latin, iga, an an- 
ſteep hill near 500 feet above the Tagus, and commands | tient and pleaſantly fituated city on banks of the 
a very fine profpect over the city and all round the country. || Morviedro, about 150 miles from Madrid, 30 from 


It has 11 windows in front, and is three ſtories in height, 
a ſtone balluftrade on the top forms a ſquare of 256 
feet: the chapel is of the Corinthian order, but almoſt 
ruined ; the offices under nd are very convenient, 


and the tables, which are likewiſe under ground, are ca- 


pable of containing 5000 horſes. It was burnt in 1710, 


ſo that the roof and galleries are deſtroyed, as likewiſe | 


moſt of the rooms, of which only two or three are habit- 


able ; and in them the keeper and his family live. Here | 


was former'y a machine to ſupply this palace with water, 
but it has lain in ruins for this century paſt, The manu- 


factory of ſword blades, which were formerly celebrated | 


for the goodneſs of the ftee], no longer exiſts ; though ano- 
ther manufactory was lately erected for the king's account 
only, in which all the ſword, hanger, and dagger blades 
for the Spaniſh army are made. But they are far from 
being ſo well tempered as thoſe of former times; a true 
Old Toledo ſword blade ſells even in Spain for fix or 
ſeven guineas, and can only be purchaſed by chance. I 
Have ſeen daggers 
ſtrike through a crown piece. All ſword blades made 
- for the foldiers have the king's name engraven on one 
" fide, and ſome device on the other: I ſaw many of them 
with this; No me ſaques fin razon, no me embaines fin 
honor. Draw me not without reaſon, ſheath me not 
without honour.” Toledo is fituated in a ference air, and 
proviſions are tolerably cheap. The churches, convents 
and hoſpitals are many in number. The bridges are three, 
and here is a court of inquiſition, and an univerſity founded 
in 1475. It is the richeſt biſhopric in Spain, is inferior 
to none but that of Rome with reſpect to juriſdiction, 
power and grandeur, and hath been frequen 1 
antiquaries on account of the ruins of a fine 
phitheatre, which are to be ſeen without the walls on the 
north part of the city. 3h 
Alcala de Henares, antiently Complutum, a town on 
the river Henares, belonging to the archbiſhap of To- 
ledo, and containing an univerſity, in the church of 
which cardinal Ximenes lies interred. Here the firſt 
Polyglot bible was begun, compleated, and printed, 
under the patronage and direction, as well as at the char 


* — 


that were made here, which will | 


oman am- |} 


of the prelate above-mentioned, who alſo reſtored the 


univerſity in 1 


Guadalaxara, a conſiderable town on the Henares, 


about 30 miles to the north-eaſt of Madrid. Its name 
is a corruption of the Mooriſh, or Arabic, Guadalhi- 
cara, which ſignifies a river of ſtones, for ſo they called 
the Henares. = | 
Talavera la Reyna, a handſome town. on the Den 
36 miles weſt from Toledo. It uſed to be 2 of 
the dowry of the queens of 8 it acquired 
the epithet of La Reyna. There is a manufacture of 
earthen-ware at this place. The fortifications are in the 
wo n Concha, coonbideradie. city | 
Cuenca, ant | 5 4 | 5 amon 
the mountains, about 80 miles from Madrid torture the 
eaſt. It is the ſee of a biſhop,” who is ſuffragan to To- 
_ tedo, with a revenue of 50,0c0 ducats. | 
| 
XI. VartenTIA. 


VALENTIA, which was anciently conſidered as 4 


{ miles ſoutb-wel from Madrid. It us an 


— — 
— 


over the Guadalquiver, which is navigable for large 
veſſels 40 miles from its mouth. The compaſs 


EIT 22 WET ENG WY the Mediterranean tants is computed at 120,000. It contains a great 
a; "a 


the ſea, and as many north from Valentia. It * the 
title of duke, and is the fee of a biſhop, who is ſuf» 
fragan to the archbiſhop of Valentia, and has a revenue 
of 10,000 ducats per annum. * 
Orihuela, in Latin, Orſelis, the capital of a parti- 
cular diſtri, ſituated on the banks of the river 8 
about 194 miles ſouth-eaſt from Madrid, and 80 fouth 
from Valentia. Its preſent name is thought to be a cor 


ruption of Auriolla, i. e. The pot of gold, as it was | 


called by the Romans, on account of the gold mines 
that were formerly about it. Here is now an uni , 
and the fee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to Valentia, 


and has a revenue of 10,000 ducats. | 


Alicant, a famous city and fea-port on the Mediter 
ranean, about 210 miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Madrid, 
and about 60 ſouth of Valentia. It has a commodious 
harbour, from whence a great quantity of delicious 
fruits, with excellent red and white wine, ſoap, and 
aniſe, is exported. It has alſo for its defence ftrong 
walls, a few baſtions, and a caſtle. > 874 

Denia, ſuppoſed to have been called antiently Diana, 


| the foot of a high hill, called Mongon, about 34 miles 
north-eaſt from Alicant, on the ſea-coaſt, whete it has 
a convenient harbour, with a caſtle, and watch-tower, 
of an extraordinary height. It is alſo well fortified. 

La Mata contains the moſt conſiderable ſalt work 
in Spain. Elche a handſome town near Alicant, is 
very pleaſantly ſituated. Cape Artemus is the antient 
Artemeſum ; and Gaudia on the Alcay gives the title 
of duke to the noble family of Borgia, contains an uni- 
verſity, and is defended by a caſtle. 

Morviedro is a ſmall town fituated on the ſame 


where the ancient Saguntum ftood, on the banks of 


the river formerly termed Palantia, but which now 
bears the ſame name as the town, independent of the 
walls which mark the limits of the antient Saguntum ; 
the remains of an amphitheatre, and palace, are ſtill to 
be ſeen in this town: they are ſituated at the foot of a hill, at 
the ſummit of which is a fort 12 miles north of Valen- 
tia, and about three from the ſea. | wy 


XII. AnpaLvusa. 


ANDALUSIA comprizes the three antient — — 
of Seville, Cordova, and Jaen. It is bounded by Ectre- 
madura and New Caſtile on the north ; by the Mediter- 
ranean ſea, and ftreights of Gibraltar on the ſouth ; by 
mn os Gr we; and by Granada and Murcia on 
the eaſt. It is 240 miles long, 230 broad, well watered, 
populous, opulent and fertile, but the heat in ſummer 
is exceſſive. That part, called the kingdom of Seville, 
contains the following places, N 8 
Seville the capital is ſituated on the Guad 


oY 


capital of Bœtria; and from Julius Caſar, who beauti 
fied and enlarged it, it was called Julia Romula ; bu 
ſequent to this it was the reſidence of ſeveral Gothic 
and Mooriſh kings. There is 2 bridge of boats here 


200 
y the 
t ſub- 


of 
city walls is eight miles, and the number of its inhabi- 


5A | 


from a temple dedicated to that goddeſs. It ſtands at 


37⁰ 


ounces of gold or filver, in a day; an exchange, which 
is ſaid to have coſt a million of dollars; a royal palace, 
now going to decay; a cuſtom - houſe, to which ſo many 
officers belong; that their ſaläries are ſaid to amount to 
$4,000 ducats per annum; an univerſity, founded in the 

ear 1504; and a cathedral, the largeſt and fineſt in all 


next to that of St. Peter's at Rome: 500 maſſes are ſaid 
every day in it. On the top of the high tower is the 
ſtatue of a woman, which turns with the wind like a 
weathex-cock. The archbiſhop has an income cf 100,000 
ducats. Here are a great number of ſecular and eccle- 
ſiaſtical courts, particularly a court of inquiſition. This 
City carries on a great trade, and has many manufactures, 


particularly of filk and filver ſtuffs, earthen-ware, ſoap, 


and ſalt; but they have declined greatly for 20 or 30 
years paſt. All along the river are a great many com- 
modious keys, near which is alſo a ſtately tower, called 
the Golden Tower, which entirely commands the river, 
city, and ſuburbs. The royal court, for the regulation 
of every thing relating to the Weſt India trade and com- 
pany, was removed from hence to Cadiz in the year 
1717, which was an irreparable loſs to the city. Near 
it is a fine wood of olives, full of delightful ſhady walks. 
It is faid there are no leſs than 4000 officers belonging 
to the inquiſition at this place. The adjacent country is 
very fruitful and pleaſant, and particularly noted for 


fine oranges. The greateſt inconvenience to which the | 


city is expoſed, is the overflowing of the river, which 
ſometimes makes dreadful havock. There is a Mooriſh 
aq ueduct in the neighbourhood worth ſeeing. 8 
Cadiz, one of the molt antient and celebrated cities 
in Spain, well known under the different names of Ery- 


threa, Aphrodiſia, Tarteſſus, Continuſa, Gadir, Gades, | 


and Gadeira, to the Pheenicians, Babylonians, Egyp- 
tians, Phocians and other Greeks, Carthaginians, and 
Romans, It is ſuppoſed to have been built by the Ty- 
rians, as well as the famous temple of Hercules, which 


antiently ſtood here. It ſtands on an iſland, which is | 


ſeparated from the continent by a narrow canal or arm 
of the ſea, over which there is a bridge, well fortified, 
on the Atlantic ocean, being about 300 miles to the 
ſouth-weſt of Madrid, 80 from Seville to the ſouth- 
weſt, and 58 from Gibraltar. The iſland is about 16 
or 17 miles long, and about fix in breadth, producing 


little grain, but ſome good wine and paſture. The city | 


is fortified after the modern manner, and its ſpacious 


harbour and bay are defended by ſeveral forts. The part of the mountain. The weather was very clear, ſo 


number of the inhabitants is computed at 45,000. It 
is the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop 
of Seville, and has a revenue of 12,000 ducats per annum. 

Many of the houſes are ſtately, and-a few of the ftreets 
broad, ftrait, and well paved. Proviſions and houſe- 


rent ae pretty dear. A great deal of ſalt is made, and 


fiſh. caught about the iſland. Among the fiſh are tunnies, 


which are ſometimes ten feet in length. This city is the 


centre of the Spaniſh American commerce, all the goods 
from Holland, England, Italy, France, and Spain, be- 
ing ſhipped off from hence in Spaniſh bottoms, and under 
the name of Spaniſh factors. What are called the Pil- 
lars of Hercules are only two inconfiderable round 
towers. Here are, a Spaniſh theatre which is but mean, 
a a French theatre that is rather elegant, and a decent 

opera houſe. When the dramatic diverſions conclude, 
_ which, ſays a modern author, Is uſually about half 
72 eleven, it is cuſtomary to walk in the Alameda or 
Mall till midnight, where, among the reft, I obſerved 
ſeveral ladies who had fixed glow-worms to their hair, 
which had a luminous and pleaſing effect. The royal 
_ . obſervatory is well ſupplied with philoſophical and ma- 


thematical inſtruments, which were principally made in | 
begun which is | 


The build- | 


London. Ia 1722 a new church was 
intended to be the cathedral when finiſhed. 
ing was. for {ome time diſcoatinued, but afterwards re- 
. ſumed; it is, however, far from being completed. 
- Cadiz is difficult to approach on account of rocks and 
fands. In its vicinity is a ſmall iſland, now called St. 
Pedro, but antiently Herculeum, from the famous temple 
of Hercules, which it contained. | 


Gibraltar, being a fortreſs of the utmoſt importance to | 


; Great Britain, 


ky did 


— 


* I” 


Streights, 


| always on g. 
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ber of conyents, churches, ſquares, hoſpitals, with a 
mint, which can coin 700 marks, each containing eight 


| the annals of Europe, we ſhall give an ample account 
of it from the lateſt, beſt, and moſt authentic informa- 


tion. The town of Gibraltar, which has been in poſ- 


ſeſſion of the Engliſh tince the year 1706, is ſituated at 


the foot of the welt ſide of a mountain or rock, called 


+ antiently Calpe. This rock is fituated in 36 deg. 8 min. 


north lat. and is in length two miles and three quarters 


from the north, and which abruptly riſing out of a 
pain, 'and, as ſome will have it, in the whole world, 


ſmall iſthmus, joins it to the continent. Ihe perpen- 
dicular height of Gibraltar above the level of the ſea is 
1360 feet, and the eaſtern fide is almoſt inacceſſible. The 


| caverns and precipices about the rock are inhabited by 


apes and monkies, and it is thought that theſe animals 
are not produced in any other part of Europe. In blow- 
ing up different parts of the rock, upon various occaſions 
as ncceſſity required, bones, teeth, ſhells, &c. have 
been found, many of which are depoſited in the Britiſh 
Muſeum, and have been deſcribed in the Philoſophical 


| Tranſactions. The principal ftreet in the town is broad 


and well paved, but the others are narrow, crooked, and 
dirty. Excluſive of the military here, the Engliſh are 
about 2000 in number ; near 300 Spaniards and Portu- 
gueze, 700 Genoeſe, and 600 Jews, likewiſe inhabit 
the town, and follow various occupations. For the ac- 
commodation of theſe, here are an Engliſh church, a 
Roman Catholic church, and a Jews ſynagogue. The 
theatre is a neat little place where dramatic pieces are 
decently performed : many hundred Moors carry on a 
conſiderable trade in proviſions and other commodities, 
and continually paſs and repaſs to and from the Barbary 
ſhore. All European coins are current, but not at their 
full value; thus a guinea paſſes only for 198. 6d. and fo 
of the reſt. Here are ſhops of all kinds, taverns, coffee- 
houſes, billiard tables, &c. and the governor's garden is 
kept open for the reſort of company. Gibraltar is now 
ſo ſtrongly fortified as to be deemed impr-gnable; the 
harbour is well ſecured, and the breadth of the Streights 
is about IT miles. A very ingenious modern traveller, 
who lately viſited this Pan Fg On the weft fide 
of this mountain is the cave called St. Michael's, 1110 
feet above the horizon. I entered it by the light of 
ſeveral torches about 200 paces: there are many pillars 
of various ſizes, from the thickneſs of a gooſe-quill to 
two feet in diameter, formed by the droppings of water, 
which have petrified in falling. One evening I aſcended 
to the ſummit of the rock in an hour, by the path called 
the Devil's Gap, on a flight of 200 ſtone ſteps, and then, 
after having walked ſome time, went up 400 more, 
which brought me to the fignal houſe, built on the higheſt 


that I enjoyed the proſpect of the town, the bay, the 
ount Abili, or Ape's-hill on the African 
ſhore, the city of Ceuta and a great part of the Barbary 
coaſt ; the towns of St. Roque and Algeziras, and the 
ſnowy Alpuxarra mountains. At night an infinitely 
greater number of ſtars, 5 


The life infuſing ſuns of other worlds,” 


may be diſcovered from hence by the naked eye, than from 
below; becauſe, in this elevated fituation, the atmoſphere 
is much more pure and thin. I deſcended another way, 
paſſing by the remains of the Mooriſh caſtle. I was in- 
formed that there were at that time (July 1773,) ſeven 
regiments in Gibraltar, and that about boo men were 
| at a time; the diſcipline obſerved here 
is very ftrict, and the officers always appear in their 
regimentals. There are 340 guns mounted on the forti- 
fications, and there is room for Y thoſe of the 

and battery are of bronze, the reſt of iron; they are 
AI fired in ſucceſſion on the anaive of his? ma- 


jeſty's birth; the performance takes half an hour. Az 


ſun-riſe, ſun-ſet, and at nine in the evening, a gun is 
daily fired.” No perſon is allowed to quit the Engliſh 
territory, either by land or ſea, without a paſs from the 
governor. Acroſs the iſthmus the Spaniards have drawn 


a fortified line to prevent the garriſon of Gibraltar from 


having any intercourſe with the country, notwithſtand- 
ing whick, a clandeſtine trade is carried on, particu- 
larly in tobacco, of which the Spaniards are exceedingly 
fond. Gibraltar, which was formerly a military govern- 
ment, is now a body corporate, and the civil power lodged 
in its own magiſtrates. 


Alcantara, between Seville and St. Lucar, has a fine 
Roman 
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Roman bridge over the Moraſſes, which is a great antique 
curioſity. Oſſuna has an univerſity and gives title to a 
duke, and Medina Sidonia, is a neat town, 27 miles 
eaſt of Cadiz. 

Traigueros, a large handſome town, about 30 miles 
to the north of Palos. 

San Lucar de Barameda, in Latin Luxdubia, Phoſ- 
phorus Sacer, and Luciferi Fanum, or the temple of the 
morning-ſtar, ſo called from a temple of Venus, that 


antiently ſtood here, is a handſome town and harbour at | 


the mouth of the Guadalquiver, 45 miles below Seville. 
It has been upon the decline ſince the Spaniſh Weſt-India 
fleets were allowed to ſet out from, and return to Cadiz. 
Its principal trade is in ſalt. | | 

Port St. Mary's, a large town with a flouriſhing trade, 
at the mouth of the river Guadalete, on the other fide 
the bay of Cadiz. It is walled round, has a ſmall caftle 
and gqod harbour, makes and exports great quantities of 
falt, and is the capital of an earldom belonging to the 
duke of Medina Celi, and much reſorted to by the Eng- 
liſh, Dutch, French, and Genoeſe merchants. 

Palos, a little town with a tolerable harbour, at the 
mouth of the Trino, about 30 miles north of St. Lucar. 
From hence Chriſtopher Columbus, in the year 1492, 
ſer out on the diſcovery of America. 

Xeres de la Frontera, a large and pretty well built 
town on the little river Guadaletta, about ſix miles 
from the ſea, and 50 fouth of Seville. The horſes bred 
here are reckoned among the beſt in all Spain. Near this 
town was fought, in the year 714, the famous battle be- 
tween the Goths and Moors, which occaſioned the loſs 
of Spain to the former. Its territory is ſaid to yield 
yearly about 60,000 pipes of ſherry, which takes its 
name from the town. 

The ſecond diſtrict, antiently called the kingdom of 
Cordova, contains the following places, 

Cordova, which was antiently an opulent Roman 
colony, is ſituated on the Guadalquiver, 120 miles ſouth 
of Madrid. It is celebrated for being the birth-place of 
the poet Lucan, the two famed Senecas, Averroes, and 
the learned phyſician Heſius. Here is a noble bridge of 
17 arches, the biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
oledo ; the city has a great trade, particularly in ſilk, 
| wool, and gilt leather; the ſtone walls are ſtrong and 
lofty, the ſuburbs are extenſive, and the environs fruit- 
ful and pleaſant. In ſpeaking of Cordova, a very recent 


traveller ſays, | 
The great ſquare is large and regular, and is fur- 
rounded by porticos. The biſhop's palace is fituated on | 


the fide of the river, and his gardens are open to the 
public. The cathedral was built by Abderamo, king of | 
the Moors, in the year 787, and ftill retains the name of 
Meſquita; it is an unigue in its kind; it is very large, 
the roof is flat and low, without any tower, though the 
Spaniards have built one near it: there are four or fve 
Arabic inſeriptions over the doors. The roof is ſuſtained |' 
by a very great number of columns, placed in ſuch an 
irregular manner, that I ſpent half a day in endeavouring 
to ſome kind of a plan fo as to be able to count 
them, but without any ſatis factory ſucceſs : however, I 
am certain, that their number ſurpaſſes 590; and in the 
cloifters, without the church, are upwards of 40 more: 
theſe columns are each of a fingle piece, ſome of marble, 
ſome of jaſper, of garnite, of porphyry, of alabaſter,' of 
verde antico, &c. their height from the baſe to the capi- 
tal is two feet, and their Ns a and an half; in 
many places the pavement has been ſo much raiſed as to 
cover the baſes, fo that the columns appear to grow out 
of the ſoil. Some of them are plain, others are fluted, 
with one third of the fluting filled up, and others are 
-Auted fpirally. Some deſcriptions reckon 29 naves, 
others 19, but the whole is ſuch a ſcene of confuſion, as 
renders it very difficult to be deſcribed, ſo as to give any 
tolerable idea of the church. The ſquare before this 
church is very beautiful, being planted with 80 large 
orange-trees: in the midſt is a pond, full of tench, and 


on each fide is a fountain which continually plays: 


theſe are environed with cypreſs and palm-trees. 

«« Cordova is the greateſt market for horſes in all 
Spain: it is here that the ſo juſtly celebrated and beauti- 
ful Andaluſian denn. ee Tl. which it is death to 
export: they are all long-tailed and entire, very few 
geldings being found in Spain. Mares ace only kept for | 


| ſcription: 


A'1;N. i 37? 


| breeding, and for treading out the corn : theſe are allowed 


to be exported. One would i 


ine Adonis's hotſe to 
have been an Andaluſian one, 


rom Shakeſpear's de- 


Round-hooft, ſhort-jointed, fetlocks ſhag and lon 
Broad breaſt, full eyes, ſmall head, and noſtril wide, 
High creſt, ſhort ears, ſtrait legs, and paſſing ſtrong, 
'Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide. 


They are fed with wheat ſtraw, which is preferable to 
| hay, by reaſon of its juicy delicacy : ſometimes barl 

is given to them. The mules and horſes I made uſe of 
in travelling were never, during the journey, ſuffered to 
lie down in the ſtable, but were tied with their heads 
cloſe to the manger, ſo that they couid ſleep only ſtand- 
ing: the bells which are tied about their heads and necks 


are never taken off; they make an exceeding diſagreeable 
noiſe, but I never could prevail on any of the drivers to 


quit them: they are, however, uſeful in appriſing chaiſes 
mutually of each other's approach in narrow 
where there is not always room for two carriages to paſs.” 

Andujor, 150 miles ſouth of Madrid, is fituated in 2 
fertile 101, and has a bridge over the Guadalquiver. 
Vaena is a large pleaſant town belonging to the duke of 
Sexi z and Lucena, 45 miles ſouth-weſt from Seville, is 
a conſiderable city very pleaſantly ſituated. Ro ee 
In the diſtrict of Jaen, the only places worth men- 
tioning are, | 

Jaen, the capital, about 170 miles ſouth of Madrid, 
and 36 caſt of Cordova. It is ſuppoſed to be the Gien- 
nium, or Gienna of the Romans, and flands in a rich 
ſoil and wholeſome air. It is the ſee of a biſhop, who is 
ſuffragan to Toledo, and has a yearly revenue of 20,000 
ducats, contains a great many convents, churches, and 
hoſpitals, ſome of which are very fine, and is defended 
ha caſtle. St. Veronica is the great object of devotion 

Ubeda, the Ubea, or Vetala of the Romans, a ſmall 
city, 150 miles ſouth from Madrid, and 57 north from 
Granada. It has a caſtle and walls, ftands in a fruitful 
country, and enjoys ſome particular privileges. 

Baeza, antiently Vatia, Beathia, and Beatia, a con- 
ſiderable city, three miles from the Guadalquiver, and 
about 15 ſouth-weſt from Ubeda. It is noted for d ing 
the finett ſcarlet, and making the richeſt taffatas, and 


an univerſity, founded in 1533. 

XIII. Muncia. 
MURCIA, which was antiently a kingdom, has 

New Caftile on the north, Andaluſia on the weſt, Va- 


lentia on the north-eaſt, Granada on the ſouth-weft, 
and the Mediterranean on the ſouth. It is 100 miles 


| 
| 
| 
| 


, long, go broad where wideſt, is well watered, tolerably 


fertile, and contains, 

Murcia, from which the province takes its name, 
ſituated in a ſpacious and delightful plain, on the river 
Segura, about 200 miles ſouth-eaſt from Madrid, and 
about 20 north from Carthagena. This city is large and 


| ſquares, and gates, with a good wall, 2 court of inqui- 
ſition, a ſtately palace, and a caſtle. The adjacent 
country abounds in mulberry trees, olives, ſugar-canes, 
and fine fruits. The city hath often ſuffered by the in- 
undations of the Segura. wi | 
Carthagena, a noted ſea-port on the Mediterranean, 
at the mouth of the river Guadalantin, not far from 
Cape Palos, 180 miles ſouth- ſouth- eaſt from Madrid, and 
42 ſouth-weſt from Murcia. It is faid to have been built 
by Aſdrubal, the Carthaginian general, 225 years before 
hrift, and called Carthago-Nova or New- 
The air here is temperate in ſummer; and fo mild in 
winter, that the roſes blow as fair and freſh at Chrift- 
mas, as in E in June. Under the Romans 
Carthag nians, this was one of the moſt —_— 
cities in all Spain ; for, from hence they ſhipped 
thoſe vaſt quantities of gold and filver, which they dug 
in the Pyrenees, and other mountains. Both ci — 
harbour are well fortified. The bay on which ie Lands 
abounds in fiſh, eſpecially mackarel; and the nei 
bouring country affords diamonds, rubies, 1 
garnets, agates, and mines of alum. W 


| 


— 


populous, having a great many convents, churches, 
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farke, and its harbour one of the beſt in Spain: The large plain called La Vega de Granada, which is full of 
Bikes is is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Toledo. hamlets, villages, &c. 


Lorta, 42 miles ſouth-weſt from Murcia, fituated on [| Sta-Fe; Loxa, Bitzi, Velez- Malaga, wal Ronda, 
the Guadalantin, is pretty populous, and Almacaron, a || merit no particular deſcription. 
little ſea;port at the mouth of the Guadalantin, is cele- || Guefcar between the Guadadar and Dravate, belon 
brated for the mines of alum in its neighbourhood. to the duke of Alba, and has a great trade in old. 


Mv. Gzanapa. Guadix 24 miles eaſt of Granada, is the ſee of a biſhop, 


1 and Alhama 28 miles fouth-eaſt 'of Granada, has foes 
THIS kingdom, which is ſometimes called Upper || :dmirable warm baths. 
Andaluſia, is bounded to the ſouth and caſt by the Medi- Malaga,” an antient, large, well built, well fortified, 
terranean; to the weſt and north by Lower Andalufia ; || and . Fn city, with 4 fine harbour on the Mediter- 
| and to the north-eaſt by Murcia. {ts extent from welt || ratiean, 260 miles fouth of Madrid, and 75 ſouth-weſt 
to eaſt is 210 miles ; Ru its greateſt breadth exceeds not || from Granada. The city is encompaſſed with a double 
| $o. The air here is temperate and healthy, and though || wall, and defended by two caftles. So preat is the ex- 
there are many mountains in the province, and ſome of portation of wines, raffins, Sende, gs, lemons, 
them very high, yet they are almoſt every where covered || oranges, and other fruits, from hence, befides wool 
ith vines, and fruit-trees, together wich laurel, myrtle, 1 and oi}, that the duties on them are ſaid to yield to the 
t-baſil, thyme, lavender, matjoram, and other aro- king $00,000 ducats per annum. The harbour tuns 
matic herbs, which give an exquiſite taſte to the fleſh of up into the town 530 common paces, with a good 
their ſheep and cattle; The vallies are extremely beau- || breadth, and four ſtairs to take water at, and 24 N. 
tiful, and the whole is well watered. This was the laft || lars of jaſper ſtone to faſten the ſhips to. The ci 
of the Spatifh kingdoms poſſeſſed by the Moors, not foppoet to have been founded by the 1 The 
being reduced till the year 1492. The principal || biſhop is ſubject to the archbiſhop of Seville, and has 
2 revenue of 20,000 ducats per annum. 
Granada che- ital, which is fituated at the conflux || Almeria, a ſmall city on the Mediterranean, with a 
ol the Neil and Daro, 180 miles ſouth of Madrid. It || fafe and commodious harbour, 210 miles ſouth- eaſt from 
ſtands in the midſt of a fruitful country, has a fine air, Madrid, and 64 ſouth-eaſt from Granada. It is the 
Is” capacious und populous, being one of the largeſt || ſee of a biftiop, who is ſuffragan to Granada, and has a 
Cities. in Spain, and containing upwards of 9go,000 || revenue of 34000 ducats. 
Inhabitants. It is of a circular form, and the ſnowy || Antiqueta, à pretty large and handſome town, with 
of the Nevada mountains, which are ſeen at || a caſtle, 70 mites ſourh-weſt from Granada. It is = 
- the diſfance of three leagues, greatly diverſify and add || poſed to be the Singilium of Pliny, and the Antiquar 
beaut to the verdure of the circumjacent ſcene. The || of theTtitierary, ' Near the city is a famed ſalt-pit, which 
N is very large, and the inſide, within theſe 15 || ſupplies the whole territory wich that commodity 
Pear, has been incruſted with the fineſt marbles highly [| a fpring, that is faid to be an excellent — Ih . 
poliſhed, and enriched with ornaments of bronze; but || parcel of rocks, called EI Torcal, which at a 
3 the whole is expenſive and coſtly, the workthan- repreſent men, beaſts, buildings, &c. and ſome” — 


ſhip is executed in 2 deſpicable manner: in the adjoin- || that are * formerly to have contained gold. 
ing chapel royal ſeveral crowned heads and other great | 


'F 


— 


= fie buried. The church of St. John of God | SECT. III. 

fome ſtone front, _ „ m_— * 
. which in 1749 were painted in freſco. ſpeaki o character, Cuſtoms, Manners » Amuſtments, : 
ths city'n 2 late Bae, faqs, © ranks is divided | Spaniards . 


Into four quarters, Granada, Alhambra, Abaycin, 
and Antegueruela; it has twelve gates which are HE Spaniards are generally tall and well 
always open. It Was formerly environed with a wall, on | more particularly the Caftillians ; they have clay 


which were built 1030 towers, not one of which now black hair and very 22 complexions, but their 
exiſts. It is an archbiſhopric, an univerſity, and a || countenances are animated and expreflive. The beauty 
royal chancery. It contains 24'pariſh churches, and 29 || of the Spaniſh ladies (fays an elegant writer) reigns 
convents, which have alſo each a church, 11 hoſpitals, | _—_ in their novels = oo romances ; for though it 
and four colleges.” The ſtreets of Granada are very acknowledged that Spain produces as fine women 
narrow, 1 and badly paved. Hardly a houſe is lin 1 country in the world, yet beauty is far from form- 


to be found in the Whole city to which the term of pa- [| ing their general Character. In their perſons are 
Jace may be applied. The marbles, which are dug out commonly ſmall and ſlender, but they employ por 5 Al 


of the "quarries in this province, are the moſt beautiful || in ſupplying che defects of natute.” 
in Spain; there is one ſtreet in Granada conſiſting en- [| A modern traveller informs us that the babits of the 
ticely of ſhops, wherein marble, ſnuff, and tobacco boxes, "Spaniſh gentry of both ſexes are entirely in the French 
Habs, globes, bog for ear-ritigs, bracelets, "necklaces || faſhion : the Macaroni ladies in Iz wear yellow 
TR expoſed to fale. The royal pa- | powder 1 in their hair, which appears nauſeous and un- 
= of the Athiattibra i is one of the moſt entire, as well becoming. When women have occaſion to wälk the 
as moſt magnificent of any of the edifices which the || ſtreets in Spain, they are covered with a black filk veil, 
Moors erected in Spain. It is ſituated on a hill which || and then are ſtiled Topados, that is, ſhut up, The 
is aſcended by a road bordered with hedges of double || cloak, fotmerly worn by the Spaniards is 2. diſuſed, 
or imperial myrtles and rows of elms. On this hill || are ruffs, f les, long ſwords, & c. And the. 
within the walls of the Alhambra, the emperor Chatles V. || mark of their former vity conſiſts in . deep 
2 new palace in 1568, but which was never colour of the habits 1 people. The court or, 
iſhed : the ſhell of it remains; it is built of yellow drid has of late been at pains to clear their 3 
"None, the outſide forms a ſquare of 190 feet. in- || lips of muſtachoes, and to introduce among the 
fide is à grand circular court, with a ico of the ole F rench faſhions. The Spaniards before tþ 0 an 
. Tuſcan, 2 2 gallery of the 1 „each ſup- E the houſe” of Bourbon to their throne, au a 5 


— 
Wo "4 


ed b 32 columns » ade of as m been — mo ] antiquated dreſs in hatred or contempt of the. 
Ads j > wb of ey ks | nd the 5 


"ales nnd, nd dui t of | = & 

- menſions. Almbſt all the rooms have flucc * — — | An old Caſtil ate "himſelf i 

cieli ſome carved,” ſome 7 — 2 in nature, and the fame pride is 
floors are either marbled or tiled. In . 18. — Colne Cited to his deſcendants. This is 


cieſings, 

e 2 Cir- the true teaſoai why fo de Kos fond of re- 
bo 1 dall Kade Built of brick with moving ts Americs, where they can 

wooden 


in each row, * inner area bei; eres perior. 

r e e wht The fil The following whimfal Sennen, 
 manufaRtory is very conſiderable, "and = en ie the |[ vanity is well authenticated. One of the 
3 3 the city” is ER TEE 


r will probably find | ſome en 
it, as the ſpirit of f — is far from 
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with her a large train of attendants from her own country. || replied the Frenchman, you ought rather to ſay you will 
Among theſe was a perſon of very mean extraction but || give 2 proof of poverty, and a ſtomach. 
great natural abilities, who had found means to be ap- Abſurd, however, as this pride may ſeem, it is pro- 
pointed one of her pages. This perſon had ſo far in- ductive of the moſt-exalted virtues, It inſpires the nation 
iated himſelf into the young queen's good graces, that || with generous, humane, and heroic ſentiments ; for a 
greatly intereſted herſelf in his promotion. Having || Spartiſh nobleman, gentleman, or even trader, is ſeldom 
ined an entire aſcendency over the king her conſort, || guilty of a mean action. Among the good qualities of 
— upon him to advance her favourite by degrees || the Spaniards, their abſtemiouſneſs and temperance in 
from poſt to poſt, till at length he conferred _ him || eating and drinking are remarkable. frequently 
the dignity of a grandee of Spain. As the baſeneſs of || breakfaſt as well as ſup in bed. They uſually break- 
the | cr Au - birtn was well known, this was a || faſt on chocolate, dine on beef, mutton, veal, and 
mortal ſtab to the pride of many of the Spaniſh nobility. || greens all boiled „ and ſup upon vegetables. The 
Their ſelf- importance was tremblingly alive to the idea || men drink but little wine or other ftrong li 
of ranking with a man whoſe origin was ſo mean. One |} women ſeldom drink any thing but ch or water, 
haughty grandee in particular, of an ancient Caſtillian || and both ſexes commonly fleep after dinner, and take the 
family, took the affair fo much to heart, that he left |] air in the evening. Dancing they are ſo extremely fond 
the court, haſted home, returned to his chamber, ordered || of that you frequently ſee a grandmother, 
all the windows to be cloſely ſhut, undrefſed himſelf || and daughter all in the fame dance. The 

in a paſſion, and went to bed in a fury, growling out || Engliſh country dances, minuets and The 
curſes againſt thoſe, who not having the fear of heraldry || latter is a lively dance which the Spaniards have learnt 
before cheir eyes, could ſo far forget the nobility of || of the Indians. An ingenious late traveller ſays, „ The 
blood, and dignity of genealogy, as to confer the title and ardor for dancing, with which the Spaniards 
of Grandee upon a Plebeian. The next morning the eſſed, on hearing the fandango played, recall to 

haughty nobleman's ſervant coming into — ber mind the impatience of the Italian race -horſes ſtand 


in order to open the ſhutters as uſual, diſguſted || behind the rope, which fixed acroſs the ſtreet, breaſt 
ſtickler ſor bade him deſiſt, and on 


ung 
| ly attend to || reſtrains them, and the velocity and eagerneſs with which 
what he had to aſk him. The ſervant bowed and was they ſet off and run without riders the inſtant that the 
ſilent. Have you heard (faid the — raiſing || barrier is removed.” There are two kind 
himſelf up in his bed with great deli n) of any || though they are danced to the ſame time; the one is 
ſhoe-black having been made a * Abe ſervant || decent, the other gallant. Upon the theatre, between the 
anſwered that he had not. Nor, reſumed the noble || play and farce, there are uſually tonadillas ſung ; there 
man, of any barber, butcher, or cobler having re- are cantatas for two, three or four voices, the tauſic of 


ceived that dignity ? The page ftill replied in the || which is uncommon and conſiſts of three of four airs 
negative. Then 2 my chocolate, replied the || ſet in different keys and different movements. 
2 the future attempt not to open The theatrical exhibitions in Spain are generally ab- 
the ſhutters, for never more will Don Diego Franciſco || ſurd. The prompter's head appears — ap." — 
Juan Ferdinando Almeydo de ſet foot to the || above the level of the ſtage, and he reads the play loud 


— 


ground, or admit the luminous beams of the ſun into his enough to be heard by the audience. Mr. Twins in his 


chamber, while hanors are proſtituted on baſe flaves with- || travels ſays, © There are two theatres in Madrid for the 
out li and the dignity of blood is inſulted by thoſe || performance of Spaniſh plays. I faw vg ny 
who ought to protect it.” The haughty Spaniard punc- || one of them, which was EI Theatro de la Cruz, w 
tually kept his word, continued in that ſituation ſeveral || there are three rows of boxes, 15 in each row. Part 
years, became at length bed-ridden and quite emaciated, || of the pit has benches, with viding them into 
and at laſt, having ſuffered by the condemnation of his || diſtin ſeats.” The Spaniſh ies are for the gene- 
own imperious pride, the moſt ridiculous diſtreſs, he fell id | 

2 martyr to his ſelf- importance, and died full of the | 
whimſical ideas of his own immenſe dignity. 


rality ridiculous bombaſt, yet contain fome elevated 


| — x Ayes or gr — .. — 
Caftille, Arragon, Andaluſia, &c. to obtain ſome bene- 
fice from the ſovereign pontiff. They beg their bread | 


. 


1 


chocolate. 


My replied i 
devil do you think I ſhould have money for chocolate 


Fr 


T live alms, and I wait till the broth is diſtributed | ich I found 
— Lr You have not been there unparalleled ab- 
— i « What, 
— — have been 
Redio, de Montralva, de — 5 
humility, which ſhall give a ill have you do as 
Ar ſtrangle Look 
Ni 2 nee 

« | « ag 
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. ag ever was ſeem the very firſt week he was married ; || In 1492 Qs eſt cxmaly 
| « and the juſtice's ter was brought to bed of another || firſt coach was made 
6 even before the ing: There is ſcarce a woman || In moſt. 
* in the whole that was not a mother as foon as 
« ſhe was a wife ; und why n them? 
« Hark huſley. + patience is out. I am going 
& — _—_ pion dinner. If you do not || at Cadiz, are 
Li e 
44 tainly bteak your I 
« This ſpeech the poor 
interrupt, and ſtrugg 
her honeſty that not yet had his wiſh; but the 
clown is furious, and liſtens to no reafon. He will have |} Spain, and likewiſe trucos, which are a peculiar kind 
directly, or will ber bones. He goes off of billiard tables, with 20 pockets played on with very 
large balls: they are to paſs through an iron arch, 


uſe 


no 
ſtorming at her impudence in being ſingular, and will 
chaſtiſe her for her lazinefs if ſhe has not a boy on his || fixed in a certain part of the table. © At all the fairs 
caming from market. which I ſaw in Spain (ſays a modern traveller) I ob- 
| | | ſerved in the booths horns made of clay, painted and of 
Eiter Parifh Clerk and a Neighbanr's Wife. various dimenſions ; they are purchaſed and 3 
| | { by way of raillery to jealous huſbands.” uſual 
« What is the matter, ſays the dame. What ails your || parting falutation in Spain is © Vaya V. F. con Dies.” 
« man, that he is run out in fuch a huff ? We came That is, ( May your worſhip go along with God; which 
ce hither to the noiſe, and thought he was going to beat | is equivalent to our farewell ation, th lieu of I thank 
<« you. What ails the filly fellow ?” you,“ the Spaniards ſay, Viva V. S. mil anos, May your 
© She acquaints them both with her huſband's folly. | worlhup live a thouſand years.” To which the reply 
« What muſt I do, neighbours? Pray give me your ¶ uſuall is Poco mas O menos, ** a little more or leſs.” 
« advice, and help me out of this ſcrape if you Can. | In of threſhing corn, the eaſtern cuſtom of tread- 
4 He will certainly beat me if I do not comply.” ing it ouref wails both in Spain and Portugal. This 
. Such a fool e | cuſtom is 1 ncient, that Homer has deſcribed it in the 
28 nothing to do, but to palm a child upon |} 20th book of the Iliad: 
« him.” | 1 
« How can we contrive this, my good neighbour ?” || © As with autumnal harveſts cover'd o'er, 
„We muſt ſwaddle up our pariſh-clerk here, and lay || And thick beftrown lies Ceres facred floor; 
4 him down in the cradle; then tell your huſband, that || . When round and round, with never wearied pain, 
« he is the boy you made in compli with his in- The trampling ſteers beat out unnumber'd grain. 


2 — | | 

This will do to a wonder, fays the wife. My huſ- || Mares however are uſed here inſtead of ſteers. 
« band is ſo horrible a blockhead, that he will credit it. 
& What ſay Mr. Clerk? Will you be my friend?“ toms, and amuſements of the Spaniards, with the 


cuſ- 


bull 


* 


wich theſe bloody ſcenes, - thoſe which were in- 
| akercation, the Clerk ſubmits upon = || tended enly to. be exerciſed in fol? creckies.” 

hint that ſome of his glances have been underſtood, and | The amphitheatre of Port St. Mary, as well as 
that he hall be to his heart's deſire if he per- that of Cadiz, is entirely built of wood, and of no 
ſonates the child. Such an offer he has not the power ¶ better architecture than the ſcaffoldings at urn. At 
| corals, is fwadiied up to the chin by the two women, iſ four in the afrncen 1 forured car of the teſt nlacese 
and placed in the cradle. | paying 15 reals, or three ſhillings and four-pence. Thoſe 
| | on the fide which is to the ſun are only 10 reals, 
Enters buſband returned from market, ond lays down 4 and the loweſt places are fix-pence each. amphi- 
bunch of onions he has bought for dinner. | theatre was and gen- 
= —- 

| he wod- ) was 
« 2 i | vernor in his box, 
„ Bleſs my trous The |} the men him their 
« cradle cannot him. Wheat is this TE obeiſance: mob by a 
« Mind me, huſband. You were ſo much in carackt, || company within 
<« and frightened me ſo much, that fear made me make the rails, w h is the 
«« hin agninſt the cammon rules. Then you faid often, || fixed num horſeback 

« that the Clerk is the handſomeſt man in the pariſh, were 
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riders wear a kind of breeches and boots made of very 


thick buff leather, more impenetrable than even the 
bottes fortes of the French poſtilions, but ſupple; theſe 
are to prevent the bull's horns from goring the man fo 
eaſily as they might otherwiſe do; ftrong ſpurs are faftened 
to their heels. They are dreſſed in a waiftcoat and ſhort 
cloak, a broad brimmed hat on their heads, tied by a 
ribbon under their chins: their left hand manages the 
reins, and in their right they have a lance as thick as 
the wriſt, and 10 feet long, armed with a broad iron 
blade of a foot in length, but which is, by a thong 
twiſted round it, prevented from entering more than a 
hand's-breadth into the bull's body. T he foot men wear 
long jackets and a long cloak ; they have each a ſmall 
dart in their hands, with a barbed point; the dart is or- 
namented with cut paper, like fly-traps : there are baſkets 
full of theſe darts behind the baluſtrades, as the men fre- 
quently uſe half a dozen a piece to each bull, which, 
when dead, is dragged away with all the darts fticking 
in his body. The matadores are habited in the ſame man- 
ner as the laſt mentioned, and likewiſe amuſe themſelves 


by ſtriking darts into the bull. Their particular office | 
will be explained hereafter. 


% Every thing being ready, the bulls remained to be 


driven acroſs the area, from the ſtables where they were, 


to a ſmaller ſtable behind the amphitheatre, where each 
was to be kept apart. The firſt ſtable was not far from 
the amphitheatre, and a wall of boards fix feet high was 
put up the whole way the bulls were to paſs. At a 
quarter paſt four the 10 bulls were let into the area, 
in order to be put into the ſtables at the oppoſite door; 
a man on foot led a tame ox, whieh had been bred with 
the bulls, before, to decoy them into theſe : they fol- 
Jowed the ox very quietly; but they do not always do 
ſo. The three horſemen placed themſelves at ſome diſ- 
tance, one on each fide of and the other oppoſite to the 
door at which the bull was to enter. A trumpet was 
then ſounded as a ſignal to let a bull in, and the man 


who opened the door got behind it immediately. 


« During this laſt quarter of an hour the bulls had 
been teazed by pricking them in the backs: this is done 
by perſons placed on the ceiling of the ftables, which 
was low, and conſiſted only of a piank laid here and 
there, and between thoſe planks was ſpace enough to ule 
any inftrument for that purpoſe. The bulls were diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a ſmall knot of ribbon fixed to their ſhoul- 
ders, the different colours of which ſhew where they were 
bred, which is known by the advertiſements. 

«© The bull made at the firſt horſeman, who received 
it on the point of the ſpear, held in the middle tight to 
his ſide, and paſſing under his arm-pit, which making 
a wide gap in the bull's ſhoulder, occaſioned it to 
draw back, the blood running in torrents: the force 
with which the bull ran at the man was fo great, that 
the ſhock had nearly overſet him and his horſe. It was 
then another man's turn to wound the bull, as only one 
is to cope with it at a time. They are never allowed to 
attack the bull, but muſt wait the animal's approach. 


The bull trotted into the middle of the area, and ftared | 


about, frighted by the clapping and hallooing of the 
multitude, the man on horſeback always facing the beaſt, 
and turning when it turned. It then ran at the horſe, 


and got another wound in the breaſt, and a third from 


the next horſeman it attacked. It was now become mad 
with pain, the blood iſſuing from its mouth in ſtreams, 
and faintneſs made it ſtagger, its eyes flaſhed fury,” 
it pawed up the ground, and laſhed its fides with its 
tail; its breath was impetuouſly diſcharged like ſmoak 
from its noftrils ; ſo that its head appeared as if in 2 miſt. 
A trumpet then ſounded, which was the ſignal for the 
horſemen to retire; and the men on foot began their 
attack, ſticking barbed darts into every part of his body ; 
the torture they inflited made the bull leap from the 
ground, and run furiouſly at one of the men, who jumped 
aſide; the bull then turned to another man, who had 
zuit ſtuck a dart into its back: this man took to his 

Is, and leaped over the rails, where he was ſafe: 
in this manner all the men continued tormenting the 
bull, who could hardly ftand through laſs of blood. 
The trumpet then founded again, upon which the mate- 
dw appeared, with a cloak extended on a ſhort ſtick 
in his left hand, and in his right a two-edged ſwore, 


—— 


the blade of which was fat, four inches broad, and a yard | 
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long: he ſtood ſtill, and at the moment the bull, in the agonies 
of deſpair and death, made at him, he plunged the word 
into the ſpine behind the beaſt's horns, which inſtantly 
made it drop down dead. If the matador miſſes his aim, 
and cannot defend himſelf with the cloak; he lofes his 
life, as the bull exerts all its remaining ſtrength with an 
almoſt inconceivable fury. The dead bull was immedi- 
ately dragged out of the area by three horſes on a full 
gallop, whoſe traces were fattened to its horns. A 
quarter of an hour was elapſed, which is the time allowed 
for the murder of each bull, five minutes to the horſe- 
men, five to the footmen, and five to the ſlayer, 

„ Another bull was then let in: this was the wildeſt 
and moſt furious of any I ever ſaw. The horſeman 
miſſed his aim, and the bull thruſt its horns into the 
horſe's belly, making the bowels hang out : the horſe 
became ungovernable, fo that the man was obliged to diſ- 
mount and abandon it to the bull, who purſued it round 
the area, till at laſt the horſe fell, and expired. Four 
other horſes were ſuccetively killed by this bull, which, 
till then, had only received ſlight wounds, though one 
of the horſes had kicked its jaw to pieces. One of the 
horſemen broke his ſpear in the bull's neck, and both horſe 
and rider fell to the ground; the rider broke his leg, and 
was carried off. The footmen then fell to work <2ain, 
and afterwards the matador put an end to the life of this 
valiant animal, whole ſtrength and courage were una- 
vailing to ſave it. The third bull killed two horſes, 
goring them under the belly, ſo that the inteſtines hung 
trailing on the ground. The ſeventh bull likewiſe killed 
two horſes. In this manner were 10 bulls maſſacred, 
and the whole concluded in two hours and a half. The 
oull's fleſh was immediately told to the populace at ten 
| quartos per pound, which is about tarte-pence. 

«© When the lait bull had been ſufhcient'y wounded 
oy the horicmen, the mob were allowed to enter the 
area; they attacked the bull on all fides, and killed it 
with their knives and daggers. The bull ſometimes 
toſſes tome of thetic fellows over its head. 
| „The foot-combatants are not cxpoſed to much 
danger; their ſecurity depends upon their cloaks, which 
they fling ou the bull's head when purſued by it, and by 
that means evade the animal, which always thuts its cyes 
before it puſhes. Much of their ſafety is likewiſe owing 
to their number ; becauſe, when the bull runs at one 
man, another attacks it behind, and makes it turn. 
Same of theſe tellows will wait the buli's coming, and 
then purpoſely fall flat down, when the beaft runs over 
them, and ſpends its fury in the air. Some caſt their 
hats ou the ground, which diverts the bull from the pur- 
ſuit. Some bulls will not fight at all: but of thoſe 
which do, each has its peculiar manner. I afterwards 
ſaw ſeveral of the former: the populace cried out, © 127 
perras, las perrs, © the dogs, the dogs; upon which 
three bu.!-dogs were let looſe, and in a moment ſeized 
the bull by the noitrils, with a fierceneſs equal, if not 
ſuperior to that of the Engliſh dogs; they pinned it to 
the ground, and then the matadær killed it, by ſtriking a 
ſmall dagger into the ſpine behind the horns : the dogs 
could not be forced to quit their hold, even though the 
bull was dead, till their maſters had almoſt ftrangled 
them by twitting ropes round their necks. Theſe dogs 
are of the breed of thoſe which the Spaniards carried 
with them wnen they conquered America, and by means 
of which they fo barbarouſly cauſed the natives to be torn 
to pieces. 

* The bulls ſcins are generally pierced with ſo many 
holes, or wounds, that they might be compared to ſieves. 
Sometimes a bull leaps over the rails among the people; 
but this unwelcome viſitor is ſoon killed, being entangled 
between the benches. The horſemen always endeavour 
to place themſelves fronting the bull, rather towards its 
left fide, when they can better direct the lance which 
they have in their right hand. The bulls fometimes 
halt, and ſmell at the blood which flows on the ground 3 
and often, when they have advanced half way in their 
career, they ftop ſhort, and ſurvey the man on norſeback 
calmly, whereupon they ſeem to collect courage, and 
then their fury redoubles. Sometimes the horte and the 
bull are both ſeen ftanding on their hind legs, leaning 

inſt each other, the cavalier's ſpear being in the bull's 
neck; but as this animal is the heavieſt ot the two, its 
| weight always preponderates, fo that the horſe has no 

| means 


— 
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means of eſcaping but by flight, and the bull is ſo ſwift |} mwſt be licenced by ſo many various tribunals, ſuch as 
in purſuing, that it will follow a horſe on full gallop || that of the inquiſition, &c. that it is enough to diſcou- 
three or four times round the area without loſing ground, rage any attempts towards putting the Spaniſh literature 
and with its horns touching the horſe's buttocks. on a better footing.” 

Such is the deſcription given of the Spaniſh bull- j| The Spaniſh poets have been ſucceſsful rather in the 
fights by this ingenious writer, whoſe account is corro- || lower than the higher walks of poetry; and in madri- 
borated by all others who have been ſpectators of fo fin- || gals, and ſuch like airy pieces, they particularly excel. 

ular and cruel a diverſion. ' According to the Spaniſh ||—One of their madrigals, which contains a pretty 

iſtorians, the firſt bull-fight exhibited in Spain was in || thought, is thus tranſlated by David Garrick, Eſq. 


the year 1100. 
POR wy a Wreath has wove, 
Where rival flow'rs in union meet; 
As oft ſhe kiſs'd this gift of love, 
Her breath gave ſweetneſs to the ſweet. 


A bee within a damaſk roſe; 
Had crept the nectar d dew to fip ; 
But leſſer fweets the thief foregoes, 
And fixes on Louiſa's lip. 
There taſting all the bloom of ſpring, 
2 by the rip' ning breath of N 
h'ungrateful ſpoiler left his ſting, 
And with the honey fled away. 


Tz CF: I, 
Language, Religion, Literature; &c. 


HE Spaniſtt language is grounded on the Latin, 
T® and bears a great reſemblance to it in moſt parti- 
eulars, the Mooriſh and Gothic terminations excepted. || 
It is majeſtic and expreflive; and hath retained its purity 
* above 200 yeats. 8 

The Roman Catholic is the eſtabliſhed religion of 
Spain; The Spaniards, in ſuperſtition, exceed any 
other Roman Catholics, the Pottugueſe excepted. The 


Js 


inquifition reighs here with all its terrors. In this court] Their ſonnets are uſually ot 2 lively caſt: the fol- 
it is hardly poffible for a priſoner to make a tolerable de- ||, * — 
fence, nor beinlg ſuffered to know either his accuſers, or lowing | — —— 


the witneſſes againſt him. He muſt either confeſs him- Pt: 
ſelf guilty, ot ſubmit to be tortured till ſuch a confeſſion | 


is extorted from Dim 2s the fackers require. The in- | © <o& of one the Maſe will paint, 


5 3 WW , | . . . 
quifitor general is a perſon of great power, dignity, and | wh ek n 
importance; he is named by the king, and confirmed by | p n 


the „ and is at the head of the ſupreme court of . R 
the inquiſition at Madrid: Subordinate to which are | Brennt = — 5 — 
ſeveral other courts of inquiſition, with above 20,000 4 wit 1 2 
inferior officers diſperſed through Spain, the Indies, A couf = OY 1 0 
Spaniſh America, &c. There is no doubt but Spain And. wichout like a Tack, 
contained many convents to chriſtianity in St. Paul's || aG Pea ck r 
time, who in his epiſtle to the Romans, mentions his His fon, the — Aras : 
Was both a fool and libertine. 
Devoid of caſh, he liv'd content, 
| Tho' without raiment oft he went ; 
| By noiſy neighbours füll beſet, 
et nothing made the good man fret. 
On his right hand a blackſmith hammer d, 
And on his left liv'd one that ſtammer d. ; 
Tho' poor, and wedded to a ſhrew, J 
| 


= 


or more. "The 


* 


king nominates all [ſhops and | 
; and, fince 1753, all ſmall benefices are alſo in 
his gift. He has lately obtained a power to tax ec- 


His wife ne'er cuckol'd him Tis true 
Miraculous, I own it too 5 


' 


| The beſt literary production in the Spaniſh 
Wind rub: 1 oro be nd the 
ic || erudition, the animated deſcriptions, the admirable hu- 
mour, and aſtoniſhing fund of wit diſplayed in this ex- 
of the . | <<Hent performance, are truly inimitable. Great in- 
Their | juſtice, however, has been done to this work by its 
ales f S- 
ſerved, that 
cuted with 
both in Europe 
crown. It 
quired 


s EC r. v. 
Conſlitution, Orders of Knighthood, Revenue, Forces, &c. 


LJ 1TH regard to the conſtitution of Spain, it is at 
preſent an abſolute hereditary monarchy, where 


S 


4 


1 


where forcery. | the females inherit in default of the males. king, 
late traveller} intended to be printed in Spain, muſt un- in his title, enumerates moſt of the provinces, and par- 
dergo t ticular parts of the dominions he has been, or is poſſeſſed 
* {| Tndicrous „conferences, and ej ions; rants, 
me ring, ſonnets, madrigals, and ſerenades. 
bem The whole replete with infinite- humour and drolle 


: 


Tranſlated from the original Spaniſh of DON MIGU 
DE. CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. By Caamzs Henne 
WirwoT, Eſq. In two elegant volumes oftavo, with a 
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'ſquire and ſervant SANCHO a wich | for J. Cooke, No. 17, Pater · noſter Row. 
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of. 


Kinted of beautiful cuts, price 128. bound.“ 
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tholic majeſty, or the Catholic king, The hereditary 
prince is commonly ſtiled prince of Aſturias, and the 
other royal children infantas. The kings of Spain are 
never crowned ; they ſeem to have a power to diſpoſe of 
the crown to what branch of the royal family they pleaſe, 
of which we have an inftance, when Charles II. gave 
his dominions to the duke of Anjou. For the admini- 
ſtration of the government, and of juſtice, here are ſeve- 
ral councils and tribunals ; as the _ or cabinet-coun- 
cil, the privy- council, the council of war, the council of 
Caſtile, the council of the inquiſition, the council of the 
Indies, the ſeven courts of royal audiences, &c. Since the 
beginning of the 17th century, and the reign of Philip III. 
the cortes, or parliaments of this kingdom, have been 
diſcontinued. The higher nobility. here conſiſts of 
counts, marquiſſes, and dukes. ie grandees, who 
have precedence of all others, next the king and princes 
2 the blood, are named out of . — Like thoſ of 
ortugal, they have the privilege of being c d in the 
king's Sas, who ftiles r ah in his letters, illuſ- 
trious ; and, in ſpeaking to them, or of them, their 
eminences: but there are others, beſides the grandees, 
who are covered in the king's preſence, as cardinals, 
nuncios, 'archbiſhops, the grand prior of Caſtile, and 
the | prior of Malta, the generals of the orders of 
St. inic and St. Francis, ambaſſadors of crowned 
heads, the knights of the golden fleece, and of the three 
. orders of St. James, Calatrava, and Alcantara, 
when the king affiſts at their reſpective chapters, in qua- 
lity of grand maſter. No grandee can be apprehended 
for any crime, but by the expreſs order of the king, and 
they have many other privileges beſides theſe. Ihe in- 
ferior nobility ſtile themſelves cavalleros and hidalgos. 

Of the orders in Spain, that of the golden fleece is 
the principal, which was inſtituted in 1430 by Philip the 
Good, duke of Burgundy, and is common now to the 
ings of Spain and the houſe of Auſtria. The order of 


by Ferdinand II. king of Leon. The order of Cala- 
trava was founded by Sancho III. of Caftile. The or- 
der of Alcantara owes its inſtitution to Ferdinand II. 
king of Leon. The three laſt orders have large com- 
manderies, or eſtates, annexed to them. The maſters 
of them were once ſo powerful, that they diſputed the 
king's authority over them: whereupon the ring pro- 

y the 


— thoſe maſterſhips to be conferred on himſelf 

pope; that they might no longer aſſume an inde- 
ndency of the ſtate. Beſides theſe are the orders 
— the order of Monteſa, and the order 
Charles III. which latter was inſtituted September 1 
1771, in honour of the birth of his majeſty's - 
fon. * | 


2, 


The revenues of Spain are at preſent computed at 
about 5,000,000 ſterling, exclufive of what ariſes from 
America. . The king ſupports, in time of peace, about 
890,000 troops in his various dominions : in time of war 
they are more numerous, in proportion to the exigencies 
of the Fate. The fleet conſiſts of about 40 men of war, 


frigates; and xebecs ; but upon emergencies it is con- 


fiderably augmented. 


= . | 
Manufaftures, Trade, Commerce, Coins, &c. 


RAD E does not flouriſh ſo much in Spain as in 
many other countries, on account of the natural 
indolence of the natives. Moſt of the laborious works 


s PAIN. 
of. In ſpeaking of Him, he is commonly called his Ca- 


377 
in huf , manufactures, and handicrafts, are per- 
formed by the French, eſpecially in the two Caſtiles. 
The manufactures are principally ſilk, wool, iron, cop- 
per, &c. It muſt be allowed, however, that of late 
years the _— have, in ſome meaſure, endeavoured 
to ſhake off their laſſitude of diſpoſition, and to apply 
themſelves to trade and manufactures. Spain is extremely 
well ſituated for trade, but moſt of its produce is ex- 
ported by foreigners, except what is carried to the Indies; 
and even with regard to that trade, they are little better 
than factors to the Engliſh, French, Dutch, and Ita- 
lians. Smuggling, which was formerly carried to a 
reat height, is now, in a great meaſure, ſuppreſſed. 
ince the year 1750, the exportation of filyer hath been 
allowed, on the payment of three per cent. From 17 


ſhips, which any merchant might ſend, on p 


two veſſels which carry quickſilver, on the kings ac- 


an excluſive for trading to the Caraceas, and 

other for 8 to Porto Rico, the bay of Honduras, 
the province of Guatimala, and Hiſpaniola; but the 
Spaniſh part of the laſt, it is faid, hath been lately ceded 
to the French; and, by the laſt peace concluded with 


— — 


St. Jago de Compoſtella was inſtituted in the year 1175, 


in part. In return for the manu 


France and Spain, the Engliſh are not to be moleſted in 
cutting logwood in the bay of Honduras. One ſhip, 
and ſometimes two, fails annually from Manilla, in the 
iſland of Luconia, one of the Philippines, for Acapulco, 
in Mexico: her cargo, which belongs to the convents, 
conſiſts of the principal commodities of that part of the 
world ; but the return from Acapulco is, for the moſt 
part, made in money, and amounts to a vaſt ſum, as 

peared from the treaſure found on board the Acapulco 


| ſhip taken by lord Anſon. The city of Manilla was 
taken in the late war the Engliſh, under general 


Draper and admiral Pococke, and ranſomed by the Spa- 
niards ; but the ranſom hath never = been paid, or 


ſent to America, 
the 


the Spaniards recrive gold, ſiver, cochineal, indigo, 
1 chocolate- nut, logwood, ſugar, tobacco, ſnuff, 


Accounts in Spain are kept in reals and maravidies de 


plata, or ſilver, which are imaginary coins ; 34 maravi- 


dies make a real, equal to five-pence halfpenny Engl iſſu. 
The gold coins are piſtoles, or doubloons, 4 ay 178. 
double, quadruple, half and quarter piſtoles. The filver 


ſix-pence of our money; piaſtres, or pieces of eight, 
worth about 48. 6d. half and quarter pieces ef eight. bur 
theſe are rare. They have alſo ſmall braſs money called 
quartos and octavos, like our halfpence and farthi 


Tune Spaniſh eſcudos, or crowns, and ducats, are ima- 


ginary coins, and both of the value of about 6s. of our 
money. There are alſo imaginary piaſters and piſtoles. 


Of the iſlands belonging to Spain, which are ſituated 
in Europe, we ſhall give an account in our deſcription of 


| the European iſlands. 


As the hi of Spain is intimately connected with 
that of „and both are ſo blended as not to admit 
of a ſeparation with propriety, we ſhall introduce them 


|| together at the conclulion of the enſuing chapter, 


at 
©. a 


32 
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almoſt to 1756, the flotas and galleons were diſconti- 
nued, and trade to America carried on in regiſter= ' 


ith . | 
obtained from the council of the Indies; but ther the 
flotas and galleons were reſtored. The Aſſogue ſhips are 


count, to Vera Cruz. There is a compamy which has 


coins are reals de plata, or ſilver, worth ſomewhat above 
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Atlantic Ocean on the ſouth 


2300 miles long, 100 
— and 7 
longi 


2 SB Ki 
Natural Hiftory of Portugal. 
N the ſouthern provinces of Portugal the air is ex- 


| ceffive hot, when not corrected by the fea-breezes ; 


my 


is 
and 1 


valetudinarians, and conſumptive from Great- 
Britain, on account of its air. The ſoil is very fruitful 
in wine, oil, lemons, oranges, pomegranates, rai- 
almonds, = other fine fruits; but 
there is a want of corn, owing, it is ſaid, in a great 
meaſure, to the of agriculture. There is plenty 
of excellent honey here, and alfo of fea and river fiſh, 
and (ca-falt. The horſes in Portugal are briſk lively ani- 
mals, as they are in Spain, but of 2 flight make : but 
mules, being ſurer-footed, are more uſed for carriage 
| t. By reaſon of the ſcarcity of paſture, there 
many herds of cattle or flocks of ſheep, and what 
are ſmall and lean, though the fleſh is tolerably 
ir beſt meat is that of hogs and kids. The 
parts is mountainous ; but the moun- 

n all kinds of ores, parti y of ſilver, 
„ and iron, with a variety of gems, beauti- 
ar marble, mill-ſtones, and curious 
of 


11 


+ 


14 
th 


F 
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; 


* 
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b 


of falt-petre ; but none of the metal mines here 
„ the inhabitants being ſupplied with their 


” 
. * 


t 


from their foreign ſettlements. The principal 
vers are the Minho, in 1 
Gu 


2 


in Minius; the Limia, an- 
tly the famed Lethe; the Cavado; the Douro; the 
4 0 2s "TR 
which is the largeſt river in the kingdom, carrying ſome 
Id in its . and falling into the ſea — 
iſbon. There are ſeveral mineral ſprings in the king- 
dom, both hot and cold, which are much 
The mountains of Sierras de 
with ſnow. 
_ Stiff with eternal ice, and hid in ſnow, 
That fell a thouſand centuries ago, | 
Theſe mountains ſtand, nor can the riſing ſun 
Unfix their froſts, and teach them how to run. 
SECT. I. | 


12 kingdom of Portugal 
ſix provinces: 


Eſtrella are always covered 


I. EN TRE DOWRO E MIN RHO. 
THIS province receives its name from its ſituation, 


which is between the rivers Douro and Minho ; having 
Galicia on the north, Beira on the ſouth, the Ocean on 
ridge of mountains on the eaſt. It is 
* 


the weſt, and a 


the lapidious kind. Not far from Liſbon is a 


Y || below, falls into the ſea. He 


frequented. || 


"WW 


| 1 and Punt de Lima, 180 miles north of Liſbon, is a very 


70 miles long, 50 broad where wideſt, and 


is remarkable 


— 


for its fertility, and contains the following 
Broga, between the rivers Cavaco and 
ſee of an archbiſhop, who is primate of P and 


ſpiritual and temporal lord of the city and neighbouring 
2 =o is a ſtately antient cathedral and archie- 
piſcop ace, a many convents, ſeveral pariſh 
churches, about ah, ary — 2 a noble hoſpital, a 
large college, and a houſe of which is a charita- 
ble foundation for the relief of perſons of good families 
fallen to decay, and for marrying of young maidens, 
and putting boys to employments. The archbiſhop's 


revenue is ſaid to be 40,000 cruſadoes, or 6000). ſterli 
There are fome remains wks = wa in it, —— 


of an amphitheatre and aquedu 1 
Porto, or Oporto, on che river Douro, which, a little 
re is a commodious har 
bour, much frequented by the Engliſh ; but the bar at 
8 into 15 is 22 Next to 
i it is a ci | ulence, beauty, and 
* ., 6. © t the — of te ew fs a 
le to guard it, cal t. John's. the town, 
on the other fide the river, 32 a ſmall place, which 
was ar ry, Gone Cale; and Oporto, when firſt built, 
was called Portucale, or the harbour of Cale: hence 
alſo, as ſome think, the kingdom derived its name. 
Here are above 20,900 inhabitants, ſeveral hoſpitals and 
pariſh churches, es the cathedral, a great many con- 
vents, a mint, courts of juſtice, and the ſee of a 
biſhop, who ſtiles himſelf Epiſcopus Portucalenſis, and 
has a revenue of 15,000 cruſadoes, or 20001, The city 
is fortifed only with an old wall and towers. It had for- 
merly its particular lords; but now to the 
crown, and ſtands 120 miles north of Liſbon. Here is 
an Engliſh conſul, and an Engliſh „concerned in 
the wine trade, and conſiſting of about 30 Engliſh fami- 
lies, that maintain a clergyman, who performs ſervice on 
Sundays at each houſe + The. church Dos 
Clerigos, which is ſituated on the higheft part of the 
City, ſerves as a landmark to ſailors. A gate and pri 
have lately been erected; chairs and horſe-litters are 
common; the merchants aſſemble in the ſtreets to,tranſa& 
buſineſs, being ſhielded from the rays of the ſun, or 
from rain, by means of fail-cloths; and the principal 
'trade is in wine, we corruptly call Port wine: 
Guimaranes, a ſmall but antient town, belonging to 
10 miles eaſt of Braga, and about 150 north 


— 


: 
the crown, 


of Liſbon. It is encompaſſed with a good wall, con- 


tains about 5000 inhabitants, ſeveral convents, hoſpitals, 
and courts of juſtice. It has manufaQtures of linen and 


fine thread, and is defended by an old caſtle. 


Caminha is a fortified town at the mouth of the Minho; 


| Valenca is a ſtrong town on the ſame river, near the 


frontiers of Spain; Villa de Conde is à ſea-port at the 

mouth of the Ave, with a ſtrong caſtle ; and Barcellos, 

2 * 22 - 2 
illa Nova de Porto, oppoſite to Oporto, on 

fide of the river Douro, contains inhabitants ; 

Villa Nova de Carveira, on the Minho, is well fortified ; 


handſome town. | 
Viana de Fez de Lima, is pleaſantly ſituated near the 
mouth of the Lima, 30 miles north of Liſbon. It con- 
tains about 7000 inhabitants, ſeveral courts of juſtice, 
churches, con and a conſiderable magazine ; is 
large, well built, ftrong, and has a good harbour, with a 
conſiderable trade. f 


U. TRAOS 
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33 I} Guarda, a ftrong city, 140 miles north-eaſt of Lic 
H. TRAOS MONTES. | bon, contains 3000 inhabitants, and in the fee of a 
THIS province has Galicia north, Beira ſouth, Leon o Branco is a town with a caſtle, containing a 
eaſt, and ſome mountains weſt. It is 120 miles long, 80 ſtately palace of the biſhop of Guarda, and 4000 inha- 
broad, abounds in game and fruits, produces but little bitants; Pentrel, 200 miles north of Liſbon, is a ſtrong 
corn, is watered by the Douro, and contains town; Almeida is a fortified town, near the river Coa 3 
Braganza, a city near the river Fervenga, at the ex- Penamacor is a ſtrong town on the Spaniſh frontiers; 
tremity of the province, and near the borders of Leon || F iguera is a ſmall port, eight miles above Liſbon; and 
and Galicia, about 120 miles northward from Liſbon. || Aveiro has a good harbour, and a great falt trade. 
It contains about 3000 inhabitants, ſeveral convents, and 
a good caſtle, has a variety of filk manufactures, and is IV. ALENTEJO. 
well fortified. The anceſtors of the preſent royal family | p 
were dukes of Braganza, before they were advanced to || T HIS province borders to the north on Eſtremadura 
the throne, in the perſon of John the eighth duke, but || and Beira, to the ſouth on Algarve, to the eaſt on Spain, 
the ſecond duke, and fourth king of that name. This || and to the weſt on the ſea, It is 120 miles long, nearly 
town is ſuppoſed to have been the antient Cælia Briga, || the fame broad, has a very fertile foil, and contains 
Brigantia, or Brigantium. | Evora, 66 miles ſouth-eaſt of Liſbon. In this tity 
— a town on the river Tamega, about fix miles |} are ſeveral churches, hoſpitals, courts of juſtice, con- 
from the borders of Galicia, and 200 north-eaſt from || vents, a cathedral, an univerſity, and 12,000 inhabi- 
Liſbon. It was built by the emperor Flavius Veſpaſian, (tante. It is the fee of an archbiſhop, who has a revenue 
anno 78, and called Aque Flaviæ. There is ſtill a Ro- || of about 60,000 cruſadoes, or 8000). ſterling, It is de- 
man bridge of ſtone over the Tamega, with other matks || fended by a fort, and other works, and is famed for the 
of its antient grandeur. It now contains about 2000 || inftitution of the order of Avis, anſwering to that of 
ſouls, and is well-fortified. | Calatrava, in Spain. «5 
Villa-Real, or the Royal Town, ſo called becauſe || Portalegre, formerly Portus-Alacer, a fortified city, 
founded by king Dennis, anno 1289, ſtands between the || about go miles eaſt-north-eaſt from Liſbon, and 10 from 
rivers Corgo and Ribira, about 150 miles north of -Liſ- || the Spaniſh frontier. Here are betwixt five and. 6000 in- 
bon. It is the beſt and largeſt town of the province, and || habitants, ſeveral courts of juſtice, fountains, convents, 
belongs to the infanta. That called the Old Town. is || and churches, befides. the cathedral, a manufacture of 
furrounded by a wall. | coarſe woollen cloth, and the ſee of a biſhop, who has 
Miranda de Douro, a fortified town on the frontiers of | about 500l. ſterling a year. This town gives alfo the 
Spain, ſo called from its pleaſant ſituation on the north || title of count to the marquis of Gouvea. 3 
fide of the Douro, being well fortified, and the fee of a Elvas, a city with a caſtle, and other fortifications, 
biſhop, who has a revenue of 10,000 cruſadoes, or 1400l. || 120 miles eaſt of Liſbon, antiently called Helva, and by 
It ſtands about 120 miles ſouth from Braganza, and 180 || Pliny Alba. It is the ſee of a biſhop, who has a revenne 
north-eaſt from Liſbon, belongs to the king, and con- || of about 10,000 cruſadoes, or 1400l, The neigh- 
tains about 700 inhabitants. | bouring country is pleaſant, and very fruitful in wine and 
Torre de Moncorvo is a walled town, and contains oil, and the number of the inhabitants about 3000. 
about 1000 inhabitants. e Here are ſeveral convents, churches, and courts of juſtice, 
| with a noble aqueduct, extending ſeveral miles, and ſup- 
HM BEIR A. 


| ported in ſome places by a triple arch. | | 
WIS | | Beja, a city, — called Pax Julia, and Auguſtay 

\ BEIRA, the largeft province in the kingdom, has || about 78 miles ſouth from Liſbon, and 12 from the 
Spaniſh Eftremadura eaſt, Portugueſe Eftremadura ſouth, || river Guadiana. It is a dukedom, and contains ſeveral 
the Ocean weſt, and Entre Douro e Minho, and Traos || churches, courts of juſtice, and convents, with about 
Montes, north. It is about 140 miles each way, well || 6000 inhabitants. - PEO 
watered, and naturally fertile; but the inhabitants are || Villa-Vigoſa, i. e. the Delightful Town, fo called 
remarkably lazy. The moſt conſiderable places are, from its beauty, and that of the adjacent country, It 
Coimbra, on the Munda, over which it hath a — ſtands about 105 miles eaſt of Liſbon, and contains neat 
bridge, about 10 miles from its mouth, and go north 4000 inhabitants, ſeveral convents, a ſtately royal pa- 
from Liſbon. It was antiently a famed Roman colony. || lace, embelliſhed with a fine park and a ſtrong caſtle. 
Here are now a great many convents, colleges, and || Ourique,, Crato, and Batbo, contain nothing: re- 
churches, beſides the cathedral, ſeveral courts of juſtice, || markable ; Avia, 60 miles eaſt of Liſbon, belongs to an 
ene of the tribunals of the inquiſition, an univerſity, || order which: takes its name from it; Camgo-Mayor, 117 
and the ſee of a biſhop, who is count of Arganil, and || miles eaſt of Liſbon, is well fottiſied, and contains near 
has a revenue of 43,200 cruſades, or 6000l. fterling. || 5000 inhabitants; Olivenga has a ſtrong caftle ; Moura 
The number of the inhabitants is about 12,000. The || is a fortified town, near the Guadiana and Seapa con- 
monks of the convent of the Holy Croſs here are all no- tains 4900 inhabitants 

blemen, and of the order of St. Auguſtine. The uni- Eftremaz, 105 miles eaſt of Liſbon, contains 6goo 
verſity is a very magnificent ſtructure : the ptofeſfors be- inhabitants, ſeveral churches and convents, and is 
longing to it are ſaid to be about 50, and the ſtudents || ſtrongly fortified. | 5 
about 2000. The cathedral is adinired for its architee- [| | © 2 ﬀ 1... 
ture, its ornaments, and riches. The kings of Portugal |) F. ALGARVE. 
formerly reſided in this city, which is noted for its Pk WT 8 
quiſite peaches. | | THIS little kingdom is bounded to the ſouth and weſt 
l x city near the Douro, about 140 miles || by the ocean; to the eaſt by the Gyadi which parts 
from Liſbon. It is ſurrounded with moun- || it from, Andaluſia; and to the north by the mountains, 
gives the title of count, and contains about 4000 called Setra de Algatve, or Caldeirao, and Serra de Mo 
| nachi whiels divide it from Alentejo; its gr 
length being about 190 


WW 


18,00 eruſadoes, or 2500l. ſterling. are not 

Viſeu, a city on a ſmall river, which falls into the 
Mondego, about 120 miles north-eaſt of Liſbon. Here 
_ ave ſeveral convents, churches, and counts of juſtice ; 


| oy 
— —_— 
villgges, pa- 


places are, 7 ** | g | 
 Lagogz #town with a harbour on a large bay, about une 


tains four cities, 12 leſſer towns, 


The number of inhabitants is ſaid to be 
The town was riſe# to à duchy by king 
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_ refreſhed 
* he city extends for about two miles along 
the Tagus, 


. 
miles ſouth from Liſbon, and 25 eaſt from Cape St. 
Vincent. Here ure ſeveral convents and courts of juſtice, | 


with two forts to defend the harbour, and about 2600 | where the river is conſiderably con 


inhabitants. Here alſo, as it is ſuppoſed, ſtood the an- 
tiefit city of Lacebriga. 

- Tavira,"a-6ity ſituated on a bay, at the mouth of the 
river Sequa; 112 miles ſouth- eaſt from Liſbon, and ſup- 
poſed to be the Balſa of .the antients. Beſides walls, it 
has a caſtle for its defence, near 5000 inhabitants, ſe- 
veral convents, and a harbour guarded by two forts. 

Faro, a city fituated on a bay, and well fortified, with 
a harbour and caſtle; not far from Cape St. Mary, called 
by Pliny Promontonum Cunium. It contains ſeveral 
convents, with about 4500 inhabitants, and is the ſee of | 
a hiſhop, whoſe income amounts only to 5000 cruſadoes, 
- gool, The juriſdiction of it belongs to the queens of 


-Loule, a walled town in the diſtrict of Tavira, con- 
taining above 4000 inhabitants, ſeveral convents, with a 
caſile. It is ſaic to have riſen out of the ruins of the old 
towrrof Querteira, which ſtood not far off. 

Villa Nova de Portimao, a town containing about 
1600 inhabitants, and ſtanding on a river, in the diſtrict | 
of Lagos, where i has a ſpacious harbour, defended by 
two forts, ; | 

Sylves, à ſmall town on the ſame river as the former, 
belonging to the queen, and containing about 1600 in- 

Kants. 


— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Vi ESTREMADURA. 


THIS provinee is bounded on the weſt by the fea, on 
the north and caſt by Beira, and on the ſouth by Alen- 
tejo. It is 120 miles long, 60 broad, is well watered 
and fertile, producing corn, wine, oil, millet, pulſe, and 
fruits of all forts, eſpecially citrons, lemons, —_— [ 
pomegranates, figs, dates, almonds, &c. A great deal of | 
falt is exported it. The climate is alſo very plea- | 
fant and mild; the heat being qualified by the breezes | 
from the Weſtern Ocean. The people are more induſtri- 
dus have more trade, and a greater variety of manufac- 
tures, and conſequently live better than in the other pro- 
vinces, which this furpaſſes alfo in reſpect of its ſoil, 
commodious ſea- ports, and the inland navigation of the 
Tagus: add to theſe, the poſſeſſion of the metropolis 
and the court, wick alone are ſufficient to turn the ſcale 
in its favour, and to render it more flouriſhing than the 
more diſtant provinces. It contains three cities, 111 
ſmall towns, 315 patifhes, and about 200,000 ſouls. 
The principal places are, 

Liſbon, the capital both of the province and king- | 
dom, ſtanding near the mouth of the river Tagus, on 
the north fide. It was antiently called Oliſipo, Olifippo, | 
and Ulyflipo, which are ſuppoſed to be derived from the 
Phenician Ulis-ubbo, or Oliſippo, fignifying, in that | 
tongue, a'pleaſant bay, ſuch as that on which this city 
ſands. . It firſt became conſiderable in the reign of king | 
Emanuel: from that time it hath been the capital of the | 
kingdom, the reſidence of its monarchs, the ſeat of the 
chief tribunals and offices, of the metropolitan, a noble 
univerſity, and the receptacle of the richeſt merchandize | 
of the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies. Its air is excellent, bein 
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the delightful ſea breezes, and thoſe of the 


but its breadtht is confiderable. Like Old 
Rome it ſtands on ſeven hills; but the ſtreets, in general, 
are narrow and dirty, and ſome of them are very fteep ; | 
neither are they lighted at night. The churches, in ge- 
neral, are very fine, but the magnificence of the chapel | 
royal is amazing. Here is one of the fineſt harbours in 
the world, and there were a 


1 


did not, at moſt; 


| the image of it, along with that of the valley, 1a 


is a theatre for Italian 
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| on each ſide, and a bar that runs acroſs it, and is very 
dangerous to paſs without pilots. Higher up, at a place 
„there is a fort 


| called Torre de Belem, or the Tower of Belem, under 


whoſe guns all ſhips muſt paſs in their way to the city ; 
and on the other fide are ſeveral more forts. Before the 
earthquake, moſt of the private houſes were old and un- 
 fightly, with lattice windows; and the number of con- 
vents and colleges amounted to 50, namely, 32 for 
monks, and 18 for nuns. The king's prineipal palace 
ſtands on the river, and is large and commodious. Of 
the hoſpitals, that called the Greatfis obliged to receive 
all perſons, of what degree, nation, or religion ſoever, 
without exception. At the village of Belem, near Liſ- 
bon, is a noble hoſpital for decayed gentlemen who have 


| ſerved the king, and have not wherewithal to maintain 


| themſelves. That called the Honſe of Merey is alſo a 
noble charity. In the centre of the city, upon one of 
the higheſt hills, is the caftle, which commands the 
whole, being large and antient, and having always a gar- 
riſon of four regiments of foot. The cathedral, a heayy 
Gothic edifice, contains great riches. The large ſquare, - 
called Roſio, is ſurrounded by ificent buildin 

and the whole city is under the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction 
of the patriarch. The univerſity is inferior to that of 
Coimbra. At the neighbouring village of Belem are a 
handſome royal palace, and a magnificent monaſtery de- 
dicated to St. Jerom ; and the whole circumjacent coun- 
try is extremely pleaſant, abounding in olives and other 
fruit-trees. Liſbon is ſupplied by almoſt all the water 
which is uſed by the inhabitants, by means of an aque- 
duct in the valley of Alcantara, the deſcription of which 
ſtupendous work we ſhall give in the words of M. Ba- 
retti. ** Thar valley (fays he) is ſunk between two 
rocky and barren declivities. I he aqueduct, for about 
a quarter of a mile, which is the breadth of the valley, 
runs tranſverſely over it, from the ſummit of the weſtern 
declivity to the oppoſite ſummit of the eaſtern. A long 
range of ſquare pillars ſupports it; and, to give you an 
idea of theſe pillars, it is enough to fay, Nas one of 
their ſides meaſures near 12, and the other near 13 times 
the length of my ſword, which was the only inſtrument 

L had to take ſuch meaſures; and the ſpace between the 
two middlemoſt pillars is ſuch, both in breadth and 
_ that a 50 gun ſhip, with her fails ſpread, might 
paſs through without obſtruftion. However, all the pil- 
lars are not of equal dimenſions with the two centrabs - 
they grow lower and lower, and the ſpaces betwixt them 
diminiſh gradually on either fide the valley, as the ground 
gradually riſes on either fide. The pillars ſupport an 
arChitrave, whoſe middle is formed into a canal, m_—_ ö 
which the water runs, and there is room engugh left | 
three or four men to walk abreaſt along the architrave on 
each fide the canal, which is vaulted-the whole 
and adorned, from ſpace to ſpace, with lucarnes, 


in the form of little temples, each of which has a der, 


or aperture, | enough for a man to at the water, 
and clean 2 ＋ canal, — The 
whole of this immenſe fabric is of fine white marble, 
vor ing a quarry not a muſket-ſhot diſtant ; and I am 
told, that about a league farther off, there are ſome other 
parts of it which have their ſhare of grandeur, though 
2 — waa 7g to what is ſeen in this d 
be earthquake had ſpoiled it in two or three 


pro 
remedied ; and, indeed, I wonder not, if it- wi 


the ſhocks. A concuſſion violent enough to effeſt: i 
deſtruction would ſhatter the whole kin of Papi 


ben a man has once ſeen ſuch a ſtructure 
| aqueduQt of Alcantara, there is no danger of his i 
f ing it. As it is ever the nature of j 
to force remembrance, as | as I live I | 


ſo conſpicuous by it.” | 
r b- 
lowing particulars from a very recent traveller : J 
operas : the other theatre is fe 


earthquake, — exceed 150, 0 The | 
government of it is lodged in a 

ident, fix” eounſellors, and other * 
mom enough for 10,000 fail, without bei — 
For its ſecurity, chere is a fort at the mouth, od i 
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minuets, compoſed by Don Pedro Antonio Avondano, 
who lives — 1 eſteemed. Any Britiſh ſtranger 
who does not intend” to refide fix months in Liſbon, is 
admitted gratis to theſe aſſemblies ; but the ſubſcription || ſalubrious air of any place | 
for the inhabitants is ſeven moidores for each room. [I || towns of this province contain nothing worthy of pecu- 
am informed, that fince my departure both theſe ſocieties || liar deſcription. | 
are united, and that a very large room is built for that | 
4 er 
grand balls, with ſuppers, to which many ortu- 
gueſe nobility are invited. —On and about the ſpot where 
the royal palace ftood before it was demoliſhed by the || 
earthquake, there are many new ftreets building, inter- 
ſecting each other at right angles, parallel and ſtrait, 
eſpecially that called the Rua Auguſta. On each fide of 
r CT 
the pavement, and defended carriages poſts. iſtics 
— Liſbon was divided, about the year * into two, are craft, treachery, malice, haughtineſa, cruelty, ava- 
under the names of the Oriental part, and Occidental || rice, and a diſpoſition totally vindictive. They have 
part: this diviſion was made on occaſion of the creation || uſually dark hair, black ſparkling eyes, and olive com» 
of the patriarch, whoſe dioceſe conſiſts of the Occidental || plexions. The dreſs of the men, among the common 
and the archbiſhop has retained the Oriental. || people, is a cloak and ſlouched hat. Beneath the 
— this partition the inhabitants are obliged, under || cloak they uſually carry a dagger, though the uſe of that 
pein of nullity, to expreſs, in all arrets, the part of the || treacherous weapon is prohibited by law. The women 
town in which they have paſſed exact; merchants alfo || dreſs their heads in a net- work filk purſe in lieu of a cap, 
diſtinguiſh it in their bills of exchange, and in their || with a taſſel behind, and a ribbon tied with a bow knot 
letters.” over the forehead : they likewite wear large ſieeves, heavy 
We ſhall conclude our deſcription of Lifbon with || pendants in their ears, and enormous noſegays. But it 
Mr. Baretti's animated remarks on the dreadful earthquake || is to be obſerved, that the nobility and gentry of both 
before alluded to. As far as I can judge, (ſays he) || ſexes incline to a cloſe imitation of the French faſhions. 
after having walked the whole morning, and the whole || The ladies are very lively, and many even of the mar- 
afternoon, about theſe ruins, ſo much of Lifbon has || ried ones are attended by cortejos, or gallants, who are 
been deſtroyed as would make a town more than twice as || ſimilar to the Italian ciciſbeos. | 
as Turin. In ſuch a ſpace nothing is to be ſeen || The king's titles are, King of Portugal and the 
vaſt heaps of rubbiſh, out of which ariſe, in num- || Algarves, on this fide and the other fide the ſea of Afri- 
berleſs places, the miſerable remains of ſhattered walls, ca; lord of Guinea, and of the 2 conqueſts, 
and broken pillars Along a ftreet, which is full four || and commerce, in Ethiopia, Arabia, Perſia, India, &c.” 
miles in length, ſcarcely a building ſtood the ſhock ; and || The king's eldeſt fon is ſtiled prince of Brazil. In the 
I fer, by the materials in the rubbiſh, that many of the || year 1749, pope Benedict XIV. dignified the king with 
houſes along that ſtreet muſt have been — ſtately, || the title of his Moſt Faithful Majeſty. 
and intermixed with noble churches, other public || There are ſeveral orders of knighthood 
edifices : nay, by the quantities of matble ſcattered on || . The order of Chriſt, the badge of which is 
every fide, it plainly appears, that one-fourth at leaſt of || croſs within a white one, and the number of the 
that ſtreet was entirely built of marble. —The rage of the || manderies 454. 2. The order of St. James, the 
earthquake (if I may call it rage) ſeems to have turned || of which is a red ſword, in the ſhape of a croſs. A 
5 og pn edifice on || number of towns and commanderies belong to 
either is, in a manner, levelled with the ground : || der. 3. 
bon tht.  LeSertnn Bong ome croſs, in form of a lily, and the number 
, and other buildings, 


. iberty to marry. 4. The order of 
I ns” _ has alſo ſeveral — 
e religion tolerated in Portugal. is that of 
hk Ra A > Es Ho, 
and thoſe too even ity, bi 


; lace juſt 
by: « Here, ſtranger, (faid ſhe) do you ſee this cellar ? 


It was only my cellar once, but now it is my habitation, 
becauſe I have none elſe left ! 
was itt it; and, in this i 

for nine whole days. „ but 
for the grapes the 
DI 2 
removed the rubbiſh — 
other deliverence no leſs uncommon : a gentleman was 
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manderies are religious, 


332 
bigotry, from the reſort of foreign rs, particularl 
E is much n, at leaſt in the ; Now 


the mquiſition only proſecutes; it can nei condemn 
or TS without Ge'teyel fanQion. 7/7 . 
filts, wocllen cloths, and linen, are the prin- 
cipal 
ticularly with Eng 
conſiderable. 


In Portugal accounts are kept in rees, 1000 whereof || out of Spain. , 
and cruſadoes, of which the old are || country of artift:, labourers and manufactures 


make a mill ree; 
equal to 400, and the new to 480 rees : but theſe are 


manufactures of Portugal; but the commerce, par- king of Arrago 
and, in wine, fruit, and falt, is very || queen 
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buthis. fon Alphonſo, threw off his dependence on Leon, 
and declared himſelf king. A ſeries of brave princes 
gave the Moors repeated overthrows in Spain, till about 
the year 1475, when all the Spaniſh kingdoms, Portugal 
excepted,- were united by the marriage of Ferdinand 
n, ard Iſabella the heireſs and afterwards 
of Caitile, who took Granada, and expelled the 
and Jews, to the number of 170,000" families, 
This expulſion greatly depopulated the 
; and che 


diſcovery of America (which happened a 


iſcove few years 
imaginary coins. The filver coins are a vintain, equal || after) not only added to that calamity,. but aha 4 


to 120 rees; 2 


50% nnd 4 whole, equal to 100. The 


real, equal to 40 ; an half-teſton, equal to || remaining Spaniards moſt deplorably indolent. To coni- 
gold coins are the || plete their misfortunes, Ferdinand and Iſabella introdu- 


moedas,” or moidores, as they are called in England ; || ced the popiſh inquiſition, with all its horrors, into their 


and the Johns, or three-pound-twelves, and their ſubdi- 
viſidrts. One hundred -rees are only equal to 8d. Eng- 
li. Notwithſtanding ſuch quantities of the coin -of 


are carrie to foreign countries, yet the expor- || of the houſe of Auſtria, afterwards emperor of 


cio zoll of it is prohibited under pain of death. 

As to the conſtitution of Prone, it is an abſolute 
hereditary monarchy. Both here and in Spain, there 
were antiently cortes, ftates, or parliaments; but they 
bade long ſince entirely loft their in the legiſlature. 
For the adminiſtration of the civil government, there is 
2 'touncit of ſtate, and ſeveral ſecretaries; for military 
aﬀairs, a council of war; for the finances, a treaſury- | 
court; and, for the diſtribution of juſtice, ſeveral high 
tribunals, with others ſubordinate to them, in the ſeveral 
diſtrits into which the — — is divided. The cities 
have their particular magiſtracy. The proceedings of 
the courts are regulated by the Roman law, the 
edicts, the canon law, and the pope's mandates. 

Tue revenues of the crown, ſinee the diſcovery of the 
- Brazil mines are very confiderable ; but the real amount 
can only be at. Some have ſaid that it amounts, 
clear of ali falaries and penſions, to upwards of 3,000,000 
ſterling : others make it a great deal lefs. Thus much 
is certain, that the cuſtoms and other taxes run exceſ- 
five wigh. ; Beſides the royal demeſnes, the hereditary 
we of the houſe of Braganza, the monopoly of Brazil 
ſuf, the coinage, the money ariſing from the fale of 
indulgerices granted by the pope, the fifth of the gold 
broug he from Brazil, the farm of the Brazil dia- 
monds, the maſtetſhips of the orders of knighthood, 
ind other ſources, Yield very large ſums. The forces, 
notwithftanding, of this nation, both by fea and land, 


royal N 


dominions, as a fafeguard againſt the return of the Moors 
and Jews. | (3 
V. 


Ferdinand was ſucceeded by his grandſon Charles 
The extenſive poſſeſſions of the houſe of Auſtria in Eu- 
rope, Africa, and above all, America, from whence he 
drew immenſe treaſures, began to alarm the jealouſy of 
neighbouring princes, but could not ſatisfy the ambition 
of Charles: he was almoſt conſtantly engaged in foreign 
wars, or with his proteſtant ſubjefts in Germany, whom 
he in vain attempted to bring back to the catholic church. 
At length, after a long and turbulent reign, he reſolved 
to withdraw himſelf entirely from any concern in worldly 
affairs, in order that he might ſpend the reniainder of 
his days in retirement and ſolitude. In conſequence of 
this reſolution he reſigned Spain and the Netherlands to 
his ſon Philip II. but could not prevail on the princes 
of Germany to elect him emperor, which they confer- 


red on Ferdinand, Charles's brother, dividing the danger- 


ous power of the houſe of Auſtria with two branches. 
Spain, with all its poſſeſſions in Africa and the New 
World, alſo the Netherlands, and- ſome Italian ſtates, 
remained with the elder branch, whilſt the empire, Hun- 
and Bohemia, fell to the lot of the younger. 

hilip II. inherited all his father's vices, but poſſeſſed 
few of his good qualities. He was auſtere, - haughty, 
immoderately ambitious, and through his whole life a 
cruel bigot in the cauſe of popery. He married | 


queen © — xy an unfeeling bigot like himſelf ; 
after her he paid his addreſſes to her foſter Eliaa- 
beth, but without ſucceſs. His reſentment on this ac» 
count produced very diſadvantageous wars withwthas 


are very inconfiderable; their land forces being the || princeſs, which occaſioned the revolt and loſs of the 


worſt” militia in Europe, and their navy of little im- £ 
5 , ee . | ceſsful. 
of wiſe and brave princes, fell 


S E CT. IV. 
Hiſtory of Spain and Portugal. 
I is conjj that Spain was firſt peopled from 


Gaul, to which it is contiguous ; or from Africa, 


{ built Cadiz and Malaga. Afterwards, upon the 
of Rome and Carthage, the poſſeſſion of this king- 
dom decame an object of contention between thoſe pow- 
erful republics ; but at length the Roman arms prevailed, 
and Spain remained in their poſſeſſion until the fall of 
hat empire, when it hecame a prey to the Goths. Theſe, 
in their turn, were invaded by the Saracens, who about | 
the end of the th century had poſſeſſed themſelves of the 


Jad vu © "The Phœnicians fent colonies thither, 


. 


fitieft kingdoms of Alia and Africa; and not content || by the title of John IV. ever ſince which 


with the immenſe-regions that formerly compoſed great 
part of the Aſſyrian,” Greek and Roman empires, 


croſſed the Mediterranean, r 


de made den of Spai 


which it is only ſeparated by the narrow ſtreight 


United Provinces. But in Portugal he was more fuc- 


That kingdom, after ys, governed by a race 
to Sabaſtian abbut the 
year 1557. Sabaſtian loſt his life and a fine army, in a 


headftrong, unjuſt, and ill-concerted expedition againſt 


| the Moors in Africa; and ſoon after Philip united Por- 


tugal to his own dominions, though the Braganza family 


of Portugal pretended to a prior night. By this acquiſition 
Spain became poſſeſſed of the Portugueſe ſettlements in 
India, ſome of which ſhe ſtill retains. * 


weak 


The deſcendants of Philip proved to be 


| princes ; but Philip and his father had fo torally ruined 


the antient liberties of Spain, that they rei almoft 
unmaleſted in their own dominions. Their viceroys, 
however, were at once ſo tyrannical and inſolent over the 


| nation, by a well - conducted conſpiracy, 


P e 


Portugal has 
been a diſtin& kingdom from Spain. 38 
Tus kings of Spain, of the Auſtrian line, failing in 


and the duke of.B 


ſhed the perſon of Charles II. who left no iffiie, Philip, duke 


compliſhed his favourite 
with all hs rich poſſeffions im America 
from the houſe of Auſtria to that 
urbon; an event which proved 


t Britain; eſpecially in the 
TR 


and the Eaft- 


American ſeas, where a glari Fen. 
the French nation ever ſince, and renders the Engliſh being 

of a port in the South-Seas of equal importance 
to that of Gibraltar, at the entrance of the Mediter- 
2 n, which ſeryes as a curb on the united ſtrength of 
rance and Spain in Europe. 


partiality has been ſhewnto | 


Philip, after a long and turbulent reign, died in 1746, 
and was ſucceeded by his ſon Ferdinand VI. who died 
in 1789 without iſſue. Ferdinand was ſucceeded by his 
beer Se 


Spain. 
"The Portugueſe could not have ſupported themſelves 
under their revolt from Spain, had not the latter power 
in wars with England and Holland ; and 
upon reſtoration of Charles II. of 2 that 
prince having married a princeſs of Portugal, prevailed 
with the crown of Spain, in 1668, to give up all 75 
tenſions to that kingdom. Alphonſo, fon. to John IV. 
was their king of. Portugal. He had the misfortune to 
ifagree with his wife and his brother Peter, and they 
uniting their intereſts, not only forced Alphonſo to re- 
B. crown, but obtained a diſpenſation from the 
pope.. for their marriage, which was actually conſum- 
mated, 107 had 2 hter; but Peter, by a ſecond 
marriage, had ſors, the eldeſt of whom was John, is 
fi „and father to his late Portugueſe majeſty. 


SWITZERLAND. 
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phn, like his father, joined the grand confederacy IC | 
E | Joint ſovereigns of the Portugueſe dominions. 


Almanga in 1307. 
* by his ſen 
narrowly eſcaped with his life. From this conſpiracy. 


con | 
foning the lol of the ge 
John died in 1750, and 


tugueſe dominions. Joſeph having 10 ſon, bis eldeſt 
: III. the preſent reigning monarch of | 


in 1762, the Spaniards, and their allies the French pre- 
tended to force Joſeph intp their alliance, and to garri- 


The king of Portugal rejected this propoſal, and de- 
clared — the Spaniards, who, without refif- 
tance, entered Portugal with a confiderabſe army, while 
a whole body of French threatened it from another 


quarter. But by the afüſtance of the Engliſh, an.effec» 


tual ſtop was put to the invaſion 


| 3 à peace 
2575 e 


| Joſeph died on the 23d of February 17374 and was, 


ſucceeged, by his daughter Mary Frances Ifabella, prin- 
ceſs of Brazil. She was born in 1734, and married her 


- - 


uncle Don Pedro in 1760 ; and theſe tuo are now the 
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continual] 


4 Redreſs the clime, and all its rage dim. Ae want 
« Tho' poor the pealant's hut, his fealts tho* ſmall, 
& He ſees his little lot the lot of all; 
«© Sees no contiguous palace rear its head, 
To ſhame the meanneſs of his humble ſhed. 
« Nocoltly lord the ſymptuous banquet dei, 
« To make him loath his vegetable meal; 
But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil, 
«© Each wiſh contracting fits him to the foil ; 
« Chearful at morn he wakes from ſhort 1 
6 Breathes the kcen air, and'carrols as he goes ; 
„Wich patient angle trolls the finny deep 


« Or drives his vent'rous plough- ſhare to the ſteep; 
Or ſeeks the den where ſnow-tracks mark the way, 
* And drags the ſtruggling ſgvage into day. 
At night returning, ey ry [abour ſped, | 
«« He fits him down, the monarch of a ſhed; 
<« Smiles by his cheartyl fire, and round ſurveys 

« His childrens looks, that brighten'ﬆ the blaze ; 
„While his lov'd partner, boatful of her hoard, 

« Diſplays her cleanly platter on the board; 
„ And haply too ſome pilgring thither led, 

Y 2 


« With many 2 tale reays the nightly bed. 
SECT, It 
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rior ta of Bern in extent, power, and wealth. "Jy 
is fituated to the eaſt of the free balliwics, and extends 
fest wif we. Wit ae 1 
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and repreſents all the others. The reformation was in- 
troduced here in 1517 ; religious matters are under the 
juriſdiction of an eccleſiaſtical council and ſynod, and 
the canton contains 10 deanries, with 150 miniſters. 
Its quota, for the national defence, is 1400 men : it no- 
minates one of the two commanders in chief, and has a 
revenue of about 150,000 crowns per annum. Of the 
bailiwics into which it is divided, 18 are called the in- 
ward, and 18 the outward. Over each of the former 
there are two bailiffs, who hold their employments during 
life, officiate by turns, and reſide in the city, viſiting 
their bailiwics only at certain times, for the holding of 
courts. In the latter the bailiffs reſide conftantly, and 
hold their office only for fix, nine, or at moſt 12 years. 
Here are alſo 20 ſecularized convents that are called 
bailiages, but without any juriſdiction annexed to them. 
The principal place in the canton 1s * f 
Turich, which gives name to it, and is its capital, 
ſtanding in a pleaſant country, near where the river Aar 


iſſues from the lake that takes its name from the town, | 


23 miles from Schaff-hauſen. After 14 ruined 
Attila, the Hun, it was reſtored by 5 
Theodoric, king of the Goths, from whom it took 

the name of Thuricum, corrupted afterwards into that 

of Zurich: The tiver divides it into two parts, and has 
bridges over it. It is fortified in the modern way, 
has wide ditches, faced with free ſtone. There are 


| the title of princeſs; the 
are now applied moſtly to pious 
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A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
face and appearance, this canton is an epitome of, 


enters it at the eaſt end, near Bouveret, and iſſues out 
again at the-weſt, cloſe by Geneva, In ſummer its wa- 
ters are much ſwelled by the melting of the ſnow on the 
mountains. German is here the Ora, language, 
though the ſuperior people ſpeak French and Italian, and 
the eſtabliſhed religion is Calviniſm. The miniſters 
are here kept in greater dependence on the civil power than 
in any other of the cantons. | n 
_— — name to the whole canton, and is its ca- 
pital. It is faid that the taking of a bear on the day 
on which the foundation of this city was laid, oc 
caſion to its name, hence it is often in Latin called Are- 
topolis, i. e. the city of the Bear, and has a bear for its coat 
of arms. It is almoſt ſurrounded by the river Aar. 
The houſes are moſtly built of white free-ſtone, and, 
in the principal ſtreets, have piazzas, or arches, under 


them, for the conveniency of walking dry in wet wea- 
ther. Moſt of the ſtreets are paved with flints and tra- 
verſed by a canal lined with free-ſtone, which is brought 
from a conſiderable diſtance, and is very uſeful in car- 
rying off the filth of the city, 2 Ga, 22 
other The city is large, ing almoſt im 
the middle of the canton, and containing ſeveral ch 

of which one is called the Great Church, and the firſt 
miniſter thereof is the dean, who is the head of the city- 
| clergy. Here are likewiſe a co blic library, ma- 
ſeum, granary, guildhall, arſenal, hoſpitals, a 
handſome ſtone bridge, a platform with a fine proſpect, 


; || &c. In the upper part of the city are always kept 


number of bears in two incloſures, with fir-trees for 
them to clamber and play upon. Of the burghers of 
Berne, only thoſe are qualified for the government 


ES 


7 


b diſtrict have a particular diale& 


o obtain a country 
ment, or to hold any conſiderable employment, the can- 


often d 
— * The leſſer — „ or, as = . called, 
council, becauſe it meets every day, Sundays 
e 
i 8 or advoyers, the four tribunes 
two treaſurers, and the two heim- 
recy-men, ſo called, becauſe to them all 
relating to the ſtate are diſcovered. The members 


| of the great and little councils mutually fill up the va- 
4 cancies that happen in theſe two "P Wn 


colleges. 

Haſzli, a village, giving name to a territory or valley 
— 43 
and pine, excellent roots, wild fowl! of all kinds, cha- 
mois, and other mountain animals, together with mines, 
particularly of lead and iron, and fine Over 
gh mountain here 


expence, keep it in repair. 


a lake, and at the foot of it, on wen ds 
5 mag 
„ as he is 

landholders of 


out of it weighi | 

moſt of which were without 2 

y tranſparent. The inhabitants of this 
themſelves under the ſovereignty of Bern in 1 
—— ; - 
he 
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The Pais de Vaud, where the French language pre- 
vails, is a fine country, abounding with vineyards, corn- 
felds, and paſtures, 24 leagues in length from Geneva 
to Morat, and bounded on the ſouth by the Valais and 
Savoy; and on the weſt with the county of Gex and 
Franche-Comte. 

"Lauſanne, the capital of the Pais de Vaud, and the 
ſecend city of the whole canton, ſtands one mile from 
the lake. Before the Reformation it was a biſhop's ſee : 
the biſhop then retired to Fribourg in the Briſgau, where 
his ſucreſſors have reſided ever ſince, with the title of 
biſkiop of Lauſanne, which was once only a free Impe- 
rial city, and ſtill enjoys great privileges, being poſſeſſed 
of che criminal juriſdiction, and alſo of the civil, except 
in cauſes above the value of 1200 florins, which are car- 
ried 'before the council of Bern. Here is a college 
founded in 1537, for the inſtruction of youth intended 
for the miniſtry. The cognizance of criminal affairs be- 
longs entirely to one quarter of the town, called St. 
Francis, and in that is one. ſtreet, of which, if any of 
the inhabitants are guilty of a capital crime, the others 
have the ſole power of condemning or acquitting them. 
The whole town conſiſts of ſteep aſcents and deſcents, 


and*akes its name from its ſituation betwixt the brooks 


Laus and Anna. It gives name to a bailiwic, the bailiff 
- which refides in the caftle, which was formerly the 
In the college here, Theodore Beza tranſlated the Pſalms 
into French verſe ; and the firſt profeſſor of law eſta- 
 bliſhed in it was the late learned Barbeyrac, who died a 
profeſſor in one of the Dutch univerſities. 

III. Lucern, the moſt powerful of the popiſh can- 
tons, is about 48 miles long, and 32 broad. The moun- 
 tainous parts abound with and cattle, and the level 

diſtricts are fruitful in corn. Pilate's-Hill, in this can- 
ton, is ane of the higheſt in Switzerland, and has a lake 
on the top. Lucern acceded to the Helvetie alliance in 
the year 1322 : its t is ariſtocratical, and its 
chief revenue ariſes from the eſtates of the extinct nobi- 
lity. The chief place is 1 | 
Lucern, from which it has its name, ſtanding on a 
branch of the Four Foreft-towns lake, called alſo the 
lake of Lucern, where the Ruſa iſſues from it, 22 miles 
from Zurich. It is a conſiderable thoroughfare to Italy, 
and contains „ t college and 
town-houſe, ſeveral convents, with a cathedral or colle- 
giate church, in which is a» _ ſo large _— ordi- 
man into IPES. * nuncio 

from the pope e Nene 
poſed to have had its name from a lucerna, or lantern, 
ſet up here to direct paſſengers on the lake in the night. 
The government of the town and canton is lodged in a 
great and little council, choſen out of the burghers. 
he catholic cantons uſually have their particular diet 


| here... Both town and canton are in the dioceſe of 
Conftance. 


IV. Uri, which is 60 miles long and 20 broad, abounds 

with mountains, the chief of which, called St. Gott- 
hardſberg, is the higheſt in Switzerland, if not in Eu- 
rope. A road runs through it to Italy: it extends 24 
miles, and is practicable not only to horſes but carriages. 
In one- part of this mountain, near the highway, is a 
Capuchin convent, in which two fathers conſtantly at- 
tend, and, for a ſmall conſideration, accommodate tra- 
vellers with whatever is wanted. Many thouſand head 
of cattle graze on this, and the other mountains here, in 
ſummer ; and quantities of cheeſe are made on 
them. The 


and Spain, T ve no wine, little corn, 

or no manufactures ; but pl of wood, fifl 

cattle, -butter, and cheeſe, with which they 
are 
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iſhop's'palace, and has ſome juriſdiction in the town. || 


— 


—— 


| above and below the foreſt ; but the canton bears 


| 


_.. 
here is democratical, as in all the other petty cantons, 
where they have hardly any towns, but live diſperſed in 


villages. The landes eine, or general” aflembly of 
— is held — on the firſt Sunday of » 
and in that every male, above 16, has a vote. The 
landrathe, or council, ordinarily conſiſts of fix perſons, 
deputed from each of the communities into which the 
canton is divided, who are nominated from among the 
principal officers and magiſtrates. The preſident of the 
_ is called the —— — of their ma- 
giſtrates are generally innkeepers. In eccleſiaſtical mat- 
_ they are ſubject to the biſhops of Conftance, Coire, 
or Como. 

| w in this canton are the two 
ollowing : 

Altorf, i. e. the Old Village, is a well-built town, 
being the ſeat of the government, and the place where 
moſt of „ I contains an arſenal; a gra- 
nary, a handſome toun- houſe, with a houſe for cutting 
and poliſhing cryſtal,” three churches, and two con- 
vents. | | | oo Sa ee re 

Urſerenthal, or Urſeren Valley, is about" nine miles- 
in length, and one in breadth, and al paſtu- 
rage. The anhabitants are a free people, and rather al- 
lies than ſubjects of the canton of Uri. In ecclefi- 
aſtical matters they are ſubject to the biſhop of Coire. 

V. Schweitz is about | hw in length; and 20 ia 
breadth. The land, for the moſt part, is paſture | 
yielding little corn and no wine ; but they have of 
fiſh from their lakes and rivers, with black cattle, game, 
butter and cheeſe. With reſpect to its gov t and 
religion, they are much the ſame as of Uri; and 
its inhabitants too, like thoſe of that canton, are i 
bold, and vigorous. In ſpirituals they ate to 
biſhop of Conſtance. The principal places in this can- 
ton, or under its ſovereignty, are, | I 

Schweitz, which gives name to it, and is its capital 
and the ſeat of the regency. It is ſituated 10 miles from 
Lucern, in a pleafant valley, and contains, beſides a 
pariſh church, three convents, a town-howſe, 2 * 
an hoſpital, an arſenal, and ſeveral handſome 5 
houſes. en e ram 

Einſidlen, a ſmall town, near the river Meufe, 10 
miles north-eaft from Schweitz. Here is a rich Bene- 
dictine abbey, the abbot of which has the title of prince, 
and is lord of the town and its territory, under the ſove- 
reignty, or rather the protection of the canton. The 
treaſure of the abbey is of immenſe value : in particular, 
here is a large pyx, which, beſides 160 ounces of gold, 
is adorned with 174 large pearls, 203 diamonds, 35 
ſapphires, 154 emeralds, 860 rubies, "44 garnets, -26 | 
hyacinths, and 19 amethyſts. The abbey was rebuilt in 
1704, and is a large ſplendid edifice, containing magni- 
ficent apartments for the abbot, with a library, and con- 
venient rooms for the recluſes, and the entertainment of 
ſtrangers. The church of Our Lady is embelliſhed 
with maſterly paintings, rich gildings, and moſt delicate 
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ſtucco-work. In the diſtrict belonging to the ab 

is alſo a nunnery, containing a treaſure of great value. 
VI. Underwald is divi a foreſt into two parts, 

diſtinguiſhed by the names of and Underwald, i.e. 


the name of the latter. It reaches pd + og 
north to ſouth, and 15 from eaſt to | | 
fruits, paſtures, woods and cattle, 

ſprings, and quarries of marble. 

two communities, which have each their reſpective chi 
diet, council, ſeal, banner, and officers ; but as they 
both conſtitute only one canton, they have a com- 
reli 


mon- council. Both are of the popi gion, and in 
| the dioceſe of Conftance : as the d has two-thirds 


VII. Zug is a mall canton 
either way, it is very populous and fruitful, 


wine, wheat, cheſnuts, and other fruits ; and its moun- 
tains produce excellent paſture. It lies in the dioceſe of 
"oO Conſtance, 


* 


cauſe they were the only members of the Helvetic body 
IX. Baſil, which is 20 miles in length, and about 18 


mountains are exceeding 


ets of each reli alſo | 
- Cilvinifts at 3 mf town called Schwanden, and that of 


Vil mars of horſes, 
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Conſtance, and its is. democratical. The 
d.. 


two lakes in it abounding with fiſh, particularly large 
carp, pike, and a ſpecies of trouts, called rotels ; and 
the woods produce great plenty of game. The only 
place in the canton worth mentioning is 

© Zug, which gives name to it, and is its capital. It 
ſtands c the ealf fide of a lake of the ſame name, about 
ſeven miles long, and is a ftrong neat tows, containing 
a priory and two convents. 

Vin. Glaris, or Glarus, is ſurrounded on all ſides, 
except towards the north, with lofty mountains, one of 
which called Todiberg, is almoſt impaſſable. The prin- 
Cipal valley es tends from north to ſouth abave 20 miles, 
and is ſaid to be ſubject to oy The when 

ield paſturage, but little corn or e. 

danbert of erbe, Nack cattle, ges, and ſheep, 
graze both on the mountains and in the vallies, and great 
quantities of butter and cheeſe are made in both. L he 
mountains yield alſo wood, flate, cryſtal, mineral wa- 
ters, and baths; and the rivers and lakes abound with 
fiſh. The government, like that of the preceding petty 
cantons, is democratical ; but the greater part of the 
inhabitants are Proteſtants. Dr. Burnet tells us, © That 
in all ſuits at læw here, betwixt _—_ os * bo 
jons, two-thirds of the ju m e religion 
of the defendant.” Pam obs cauſes, among the 
roteſtants or Calviniſts, are determined by the con | 
Beſides the general diet of both religions, held annually 
in a field without the town of Glacis, there are particular 
5 held alſo annually ;- that of the 


0. 
the papiſts in a field h Netſtall and Natfels. 
iets, is a council of re „ with ſeveral courts of 
uftice for civil, criminal, and eccleſiaſtical affairs. — 
F 
rit any particular deſcription. 
above eight cantons are called the Old Ones, be- 


with an oratory, a hall, dini 


| ences, all hewn out of a rock, not 


— 
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It is no leſs remarkable than true, that 
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with trees, cloſe by the river, and near the minſter, 
makes ftill a finer, as commanding a moſt beautiful and 
extenſive proſpect. The celebrated Eraſmus died here in 
1535, in the 7oth year of his age, and was buried in the 
great church. The clocks of this city go an hour faſter 
than elſewhere, except at Conſtance, a circumſtance 
which ſome aſcribe to the councils held there, when it 
was thought the beſt expedient to bring the fathers earlier 
to the allembly, for the quicker diſpatch, of buſineſs ; 
but, others ſay, that, in „it was Owing to a con- 
{piracy being defeated by that means. Trade ſtill flou- 
riſhes here, eſpecially in fuk, ribbons, and wines; and 
F ions. The two Bux- 
torſfs, father and fan, and the famous painter Holbein, 
were natives of this 


X. Friburg, which is near 40 miles in length, and 20 


in breadth, is partly mountainous and partly champain; 
and, beſides ſome wine, yields 4 
grain, fruit, cattle, and cheeſe. It is divided into three 


inner bailiwics, and 16 outer, beſides the territory of the 
city. The inhabitants are chiefly papiſts, and the lan- 
page princigelly Graman, The only place of note in 
it is 
Friburg, which gives name to it, and ftands among 
racks, in a valley, on the river Saone, fix fouth- 
' weſt from Bern. Here are ſeveral churches, convents, 
and hoſpitals, with a handſome college, a mint, a 
nary, an „ 2 of St. John, . 
council-houſe, which ſtands on a rock, and commands 
a grand proſpect. The government is much the ſame as 
that of Bern, except that here it is confined to 70 fami- 
lies of patricians, excluſive of all others. The town is 
tolerably fortiied. At the di of a league 
Friburg, in a wilderneſs of woods and rocks, is a re- 
markable hermitage, conſiſting of a church and ſteey 
kitchen, ſeveral 
chambers, and ſtairs, a cellar, well, and other conveni- 
ney and ſteeple, notwithſtanding the latter is 54 feet high. 
this great work 


in bregdth, contains 27 pariſhes, and ſeven bailiwics ; 
© 2 ies inbadicants are ell Proteſiants. The lower parts 


cinal ſprings and haths in it, and the air is wholeſome 


Fay and Germany: : | 
5 only place worthy of notice in this canton is | 
** which gives name to it, and is its capital. It is 
he largeſt city in all Switzerland, having 220 ſtreets, 
rr 

c 


or Its environs are ex- 


barren. There are many medi- 


| fince occupied by a prieſt, who ſubſiſta by the 
| of rs who come to ſee the hermitage. 
and 


and is fituated on the river Aar. 
| 
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was wholly performed by only one man and a boy, in the 


ſpace of 25 years. rr 
11 „n | 
was conveyi ſome people that had at- 
tended the con 


XI. Solothurn is about 12 miles 

yielding carn, wine, fine 

The religion profeſſed in it is the 

cept in one bailiwic ; and the ernment is 

tical. The principal place in this canton is 
Solothurn, which gives name to it, and is fituated in 

2 pleaſant, fertile country, Here is a collegiate 
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and conſequently is not deftiture of eattle, milk, butter, I The Bajliwic of Urzwach was purchaſed, in 1469» 
or cheeſe. Canfiderable quantities alſo of wheat, rye, || by the cantons of Schwiez and Glaris, by whom a bailiff 
barley, oats, beans, peas, flax, and wine, are produced || is appointed alternately every two years; but when, it is 
in it; beſides a great deal of fruit, wood, and turf, with || the turn of the latter, he is nominated by the papiſts 
mineral waters, and warm baths. There are many || alone, the inhabitants being moſtly of that | 
mountains in the canton, the higheſt of which is that || The Bailiwic of Gamss is very ſmall and trifling. It 
called the Hokeſantis, or the Hohe-Meſzmer, which || is ſubject to the ſame cantons as the two former, and 
commands a proſpect of a prodigious extent. There are | enjoys much the ſame privileges. 
alſo ſeveral lakes and rivers. I he inhabitants, who are ll Town of RAPPERSCHWEIL, with its Diſfrict, lies 
partly Proteſtants, and partly Roman catholics, ſubſiſt || 13 miles ſouth-weſt of Zurich, on the lake, towards 
chiefly by their manufactures of linen, crape, fuftian, || Chur. It is a tolerable good town, and well fortified, 
and thread, or by bleaching, and the ſale of their cattle, || having alſo a ffrong caftle. "The wooden bridge, which 
butter, cheeſe, horſes, wood, and coal. Of the 23 || extends from hence to a point of land in the lake, is faid 
iſhes in the canton, four are popiſh and 19 pro- || to be near two miles in length, yet it is remarkable that 
teſtant. In ſpirituals the papiſts are ſubject to the biſhop || it 1s entirely open, there not being any rails on either ſide. 
of Conſtance, but the proteſtants to their own con- || The inhabitants, who are Roman catholics, ſtill enjoy 
k their antient privileges, under the ſovereignty of Zurich 
As there is no town in this canton that merits parti- and Bern. | 
cular notice, we ſhall now proceed to the ſeveral baili- |} The County and Bailiwic of Bayen. This diſtrict is 
wics that belong in common to certain cantons. And in general fertile, yielding plenty of fruit and grain; 
fiſt, | | and in ſome places it produces wine and iron. It is well 
The Bailiwic of the TuzRGAU. This takes its name || watered by three navigable rivers, the Limmat, the 
from the river I hur which traverſes it. It is very large Reufz and the Aar, which abound with fiſh. Moſt of 
and populous, and though ſomewhat mountainous, is in || its — 2 The cantons of Bern and 
general tolerably fertile. About one third of its inhabi- Zurich appoint a bailiff ſucceſſively, each for ſeven years, 
rants are Papifts, and the reft Calviniſts. The eight old || and then Glaris for two. The only remarkable place in 
cantons, who are ſovereigns of it, alternately appoint a || the county is, f 
bailiff every two years. chief places of note in it are, Baden, which gives e 
Frauenfeld, the capital, which flands on the river || ſituated on the Limmot, and is otherwiſe called Upper 
Murk, 11 miles weſt of Conſtance. The bailiff reſides || Baden to diſtinguiſh it from another town of the fame 
here in a caſtle, on a rock, at one end of the town; and || name in Swabia. In its neighbourhood are ſeveral hot 
here the deputies of the eight cantons meet to audit the || baths, the waters of which are good for various diſorders. 
annual accounts of their common bailiwics. Here are two caſtles, one of which is the reſidence of 
Diſſenhoſen, a conſiderable town on the Rhine, over || the bailiff; a bridge over the river, but without rails 3 
which it has a bridge. enjoys great privileges; for || a council-houſe; and ſeveral churches and convents. 
the bailiffs have no authority in it, or its precinct; but erg y papiſts. 
appeals, in civil caiffes, lie from it to the cantons, or || The Fare Aurs or PRovINCEs are divided into 
their deputies. The magiſtracy is compoſed partly of || and Lower, in both of which the ſoil is very frui 
papiſts, and partly of Proteſtants. | and the inhabitants all Roman catholics, under the biſhop 


—_ IO 2 


be 4 


The Bailiwic of the RuNMATRNAL is about 20 miles || of Conſtance. The only place in them worth mention= 


long and five where broadeſt, and is fruitful both in corn || ing is Muri, an opulent and celebrated Benedictine 
ially the latter. There is a cryſtal pit in || on the river Bunz, the abbot of which is a prince of 
ite || empire, and immediately under the pope. 
nder the joint Tovereignty of Zurich, and 
Glaris, are the towns of Bremgarten and Mellingou ; 
the former of which carries on a good trade, eſpecially 
in the manufacture of paper; but the latter is too infig- 
Glaris, Uri, Underwald, Zug, and Appenze}, who || nificant to merit particular notice. | 
alternately appoint a bailiff every two - but the | 
abbot of St. Gall has not only a ſhare of the juriſdiction, ing four, viz. Schwarzenburg, Morat, Grandion, and 
but a great revenue from it. It is divided into five com- Eſchalons, are under the joint ſovereignty of Bern and 
muaities, which have each two chiefs or ammans, of || Friburg. The inhabitants of the three firſt are pro- 
whom the cantons nominate one and the abbot the other. || teftants ; but thoſe of the laſt are ſome prateſtants and 
The towns in this bailiwic are all too trifling to merit || ſeme papiſts. | 
particular notice. The ITALIAN BAILIWICS lie in Italy at the foot of 
The Bailiwic of SARGANS is about 24 miles in length, |} the Alps. They are ſeven in number, namely, Bellenz, 


and five or ſix in breadth. Its mountains feed great num- || Riviera or Poleſe, Valle di Br Lauis, L 
bers of cattle, and its vallies produce corn and fruit. The | ' | Mendin. 3 


— 


They are all 
inhabitants are partly papiſts and partly provteftants. The mountai . 
latter have their mini from the academy at Zurich, b | 


and the former under the biſhop of Coire. The baili- || Under the protection of the four towns, namely, 
wic belongs to the eight old cantons, who ſend a bailifF to || Lucern, Uri, Schweiz, and Underwalden, are Em- 
it in their turns. It is divided into the Upper and Lower || geld | 8 


* 


prince of the empire. About a mile and a half from the | 
convent is a famous hot bath belonging to the abbey, the | 


degree, and 2 1 
many diftempers, being impregnated with ſpirit of tulphur, ö 


2 
; 


withſtanding which it is far from being unfruitfyl. | 
The inhabitants are all papiſts, under the biſhop of Coire | 
and Conſtance. This diſtri has a diet held every two | 
years, and a council, with two courts of juſtice, one for |} : 
civil and anatber for criminal cauſes, in all which the 


121 
eli 


bailiff preſides. The only places worth mentioning itories, A 
bere arg, y of the cantons, 
e nomination of all 
The 


Of the common bailiwics in Switzerland, the remain= 


338 


The Town of St. GAvL is ſituated in the Upper Thur- 
gau, near the river Steinach. It is very large and 
populous, and its inhabitants are, all Calvinifts. Here 
are ſeveral churches, a gymnaſium, a public library, a 
town-houſe, an alms-houte, and an arſenal. The town 
was formerly ſubje& to the abbot, but it is now a re- 


public, and ſends deputies to the general diet. The| 


vernment is ariſtoratical. 


ives name, is under the ſovereignty of the biſhop of 
afil, who, on his acceſſion to the regency, figns an in- 
ſtrument by which he engages to maintain the inhabitants 
in all their rights and liberties. This town has a vote in 
all the diets. 


The country, called The GRISo LEAGURss, is divided 


into three „via. The Griſon or Grey League, The 
League of the Houſe of God, and that of the Ten Juriſ- 
ditions. The length of the whole is about 70 miles, 
and the breadth 60. It is in general a mountainous 
country, but produces moſt of the neceſſaries of life. 
About two thirds of the inhabitants are Calviniſts, and 
the reſt papiſts. Each of the leagues is ſubdivided into 
ſeveral leſſer communities, which are ſo many demo- 
cracies, every male above 16 having a ſhare in the go- 
vernment of the community, and a vote in the eleCtion 
of magiſtrates. Deputies from the ſeveral communities 


conſtitute the general diet of the Griſon Leagues, which | 


meets annually, and alternately, at the capital of each 


The Town of Bui, ſituated on the lake to which it | 


League, but they can conclude nothing without the con- 
ſent of their conſtituents. 

The Grey League is divided into eight diſtricts, called 
councils, and 23 communities, of which 18 are popiſh. 
Theſe diſtricts contain ſeveral ſmall villages, but neither 
of them merit particular notice. 


The League of the Houſe of Gad is the moſt conſide- | 


rable of the three, and contains ſome high moun- 
tains. The chief of it has the title of Prefdent, and is 
elected annually. It is divided into two great commu- 
nities, and thoſe again into 21 ſmaller, called Juriſdic- 
tions. The principal place of note in it is 

Coire, or Chur, the capital not only of the , 
but of the whole republic. It is tolerable large and 
populous, and its neighbourhood is beautifully diverſified 


with hills, plains, vineyards, corn-fields and orchards. | 


Here are ſeveral churches, an arſenal, a college, a 


| 


| 


mar-ſchool, a g , and a town-houſe, in which is 

| held, 22 the general diet, and alſo the 
extraordinary diets, and the congreſſes. The biſhop has 
a revenue of 1000l. fterling, and is a prince of the 
Empire. | 

The the Ten 
the three, and is divided into feven communities, out of 
which the chief is annually choſen by turns. To make 
up the Ten Juriſdictions, three of the great communi- 
ties are ſubdivided each into two. The country conſiſts, 
ſor the moſt part, of rugged mountains, yielding neither 
corn nor fruit, except on the banks of the Rhine, and a 
few other but abounding in horſes, cattle, fiſh, 
ith 20%. ang ban, of nous Gays. > 
ſiderable exportation. The greater part inhabi- 
tants are proteftants : and the language ſpoken in general 
is the German. 

The countries or territories ſubje to the three Griſon | 
Leagues lie at the foot of the Alps, near the entrance of 
Italy, and conſiſt of the Valteline, and the counties of 
Bormio and Chiavenna, all of which are very fertile, 
but do not contain any thing remarkable. The language 
is a corrupt Italian, and the religion | 

The Barony of HALDENSTEIN is under the of 
the Griſon „and takes its name Gow Ge vgs 
of Haldenſtein, which has a palace in it, and a fi | 
caſtle. The inhabitants of this are all Calviniſts. 

The County of VoLais, another ally of the Swiſs 
cantons, is a 1 amon 22 by Hop 
mountains. It is ing fertile, | 


kinds of grain, and a variety of the choiceſt fruits. | 
1 alſo in . Not only 
the German, French and Italian, but alſo the Latin is 


ſpoken here, and that too by the common people. It is 
divided into che Upper and Lower but the inhabitants 
of the latter are to the former. The government | 


| 


is much the ſame as that of the Griſons, and the religion 


Juriſdictions is the ſmalleſt of | 


of 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


The Town of MonLnavsen is large, well built, and 
populous ; and is adorned with ſeveral churches and other 
good ſtructures. The inhabitants are Calviniſts. Though 
this town is in alliance with the proteſtant cantons, yet 
it ſends no deputy to the diet. iS 

The Republic of Geneva conſiſts of the city and a 
ſmall territory. The former is ſituated on an iſland on 
the Rhone, 65 miles from Bern, 75 from Lyons, and 
106 from Turin. It is a large, handſome, and well 
fortified city. The Treille is a moſt beautiful place: it 
is planted with Linden trees, and commands a fine pro- 
ſpedt of ſeveral ranges of mountains and rocks riſing 
behind each other, ſome of which are covered with vine- 

and herbage. Immediately below the city the 

hone is joined by the Arve. Over the former of theſe 
rivers are four bridges. The inhabitants of Geneva are 
moſtly Calvinifts. Of the fix churches, the cathedral 
of St. Peter is the principal, in which is a monument to 
the memory of Henry duke of Rohan. The ſervice in 
ſome of theſe churches is in French, in others Italian, 
and in others German. The Guildhall is a ftately 
freeſtone edifice, fituated on an eminence, the aſcent to 
which is without any ſteps, ſo that a perſon may not only 
walk, but ride from the top to the bottom. is an 
arſenal, which is ſaid to contain arms for 12,000 men; 
and an univerſity, which has 12 profeſſors belonging to 
it, with a very valuable library. In all the ſtreets are 
fountains and canals to ſupply the inhabitants with water, 


which is raiſed by engines from the Rhone. The trade 
22 
fare, 


is very conſiderable, it being a thorough- 
having a variety of — > 
number of induſtrious and ingenious artificers, particu- 
larly in the watch-making branch. The library belong- 
ing to the city is well furniſhed with excellent books, 
des a curious collection of medals and petrefactions, 
and ſome antient manuſcripts. The ſun riſes later here, 
and ſets ſooner, than in moſt other places of the ſame 
latitude, which is owing to the Alps. At the general 
hoſpital, beſides the city poor, poor travellers are main- 
tained for one day, and then diſmiſſed, with ſome money 
in their pockets, to proceed on their journey. As to the 
t, it is much like that of Zurich and Bern. 


citizens and burghers, the council of two hundred, that 


and that of twenty-five. Of the laſt two per- 
COLES family — be members at the — 


time. No marriages are permitted here unleſs both par- 


ties are of the proteſtant religion. A woman of 40 years 
of age muſt not marry 2 man of leſs 2 
exceeds 40, her huſband muſt at leaſt be 35: nor muſt 
a man above 60 marry a woman who is not at leaſt 
2 A widow muſt not alter her condition in leſs than 
x months after her huſband's deceaſe. It is faid that 


| Calvin lies buried in that part of the church-yard called 


the Plain-palais ; but the particular ſpot is not known. 
Before the reformation this city was the ſee of a biſhop, 
who was poſſeſſed of the ſovereignty thereof at firſt 
jointly with its counts, and afterwards with the dukes of 
Savoy ; but it got rid of both about the period 
mentioned, and entered into alliance with ſeveral of the 
cantons : at preſent, however, thoſe only with Bern and 
Zurich continue in force. The lake, to which the city 
gives name, reſembles 2 half-moon, whoſe convex fide 
ies towards Switzerland. It has the territories of no 
leſs than five different ſtates bordering on i 


on it, viz. the 
kingdom of France, the duchy of Savoy, the canton of 


Bern, the biſhopric of Sion, and the republic of Geneva. 


honeſt, In per- 
ſon they are tall, robuſt and well made, but their com- 
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PUROPE:] 
Every male from 16 to 60 is enrolled, and near one third, 


of them regimented. 2 ans 
ſervice of forei ces for any time think proper, 
at the — of which they are at liberty to return 
home. ace Switzerland is never unprovided with ex- 
perienced officers and brave ſoldiers. 3 
The language generally ſpoken here is the German, in 
which alſo all public affairs are tranſacted: but in thoſe 
parts of the country that border on Italy or France, a 


watches, 
e of Swit 


cheeſe, butter, ſheep, horſes, black cattle, hides and 
ſcins, the exports are conſiderable; and as the imports 


I T-'&. I ©. 


1 is probably a large balance in their 
They are allowed to engage in the favour | 


[| were defeated by Marius 


\ 


> Y — — _— 
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The public revenues are in general very inconſiderable, 
ariſing chiefly from the uſual regalia, appropriated every 
where to the ſovereign, the demeſnes, and public 

ries, voluntary contributions, the fale of falt, and a 
land-tax; in the proteſtant cantons from the church- 
lands alſo that were ſeized at the reformation ; except in 
Zurich, Bern, Baſil, and Schaffhauſen, where the peo- 
ple are more induſtrious, have a greater trade, and are. 
richer than in the others, they defray theordinary charges, 
and that is all. 

The Swiſs were antiently called Helvetii. After they 
they retired into their own 
country, where they lived peaceably till the time of Julius 
Cæſar, who obliged them again to ſubmit to the Roman 
yoke, under which they continued till the declenfion of 
that empire, when they became a part of the kingdom of 
Burgundy. After that they fell under the dominion of 
the Franks; then of the Germans; but 


being 
by the latter, they threw off the yoke, and as. {mar 


ſtates or republics, which, at the treaty of Weſtphalia in 
we chiefly grain and falt, with fome American and Afi-| 


1648, were recognized as free and independent. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


EE. 


* E now enter upon the deſcription of a country 
| which was once the miſtreſs of the world, 
' the chief of empires, the ſeat of the muſes, 
the nurſery of arts, and the center of opu- 
lence ; but which atpreſent is only conſidered for the 
remnants of its former grandeur, and beheld as the 
ſhadow of its former power. : 
« Far to the right where i 
« Bright as the ſummer, Italy extends: 
<« Its uplands ſloping deck the mountain's fide, 
Woods over in gay theatric pride ; 
<« While oft ſome temple's mould' ring tops 
« With venerable matk the ſcene.” | 
i try is fituated between the 7th and 10 deg. 
of eaſt long. and 37 and 46 deg. of north lat. being 
about 600 miles in length, and in ſome places near 400 
broad ; but in other parts the breadth does not exceed 
25 miles. Its form reſembles that of a boot. It has the 
11——— 


; the former run the whole of the 
north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt ; the ex- 

river Var near Nice, to the Adriatic. The 
ivers are, the Po, which riſes in Piedmont, 
itſelf into the Adriatic. | | 
Po firſt iſſues in his dark abodes, 


bs. 
F 


A 


L 5 
The air of Italy is very different, according to tas 
different ſituations * — countries contained in 
it. In thoſe on the north of the Apennines it is more 
temperate, but in thoſe on the ſouth general! 
warm. The air of the Campania of Rome, and of the 
| Ferrareſe, is unhealthful, which is owing to the lands 
| not being duly cultivated, nor the marſhes drained. That 


: — 


of the other parts is generally pure, dry, and healthy. 


In ſummer the heat is v 


in the kingdom of 
Naples, and would be 


intolerable, if it was not 
ns alleviated * 9 2 The ſoil of 

in general is ile, being watered 2 great 
— Ave, 4 rivers. Ape Samy $+— nog $4. op 


other countries, oranges, lemons, citrons, 
almonds, raifins, ſugar, mulberry-trees without number, 
figs, peaches, i fil- 


60 The ſons of Italy were fi y 
A ö 


fable ſums for indulgencies, diſpenſations, canoniza- 


% A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


„ Thelſe here diſporting ow! the kindred ſbil, | fu enter through a ſmall aperture in the roof of the 
* Nor aſk luxuriance from the planter's toil ; | church, and ſhew, every day, when the ſun is in the 
% While ſea-born gales their gelid wings expand, meridian, and alſo his place in the ecliptic. From Bo- 
% To winnow fragrance round the ſmiling land.“ logna runs a covered walk to the nunmery of Madonna 
e ry 
Gegrophical Deſeription of Ttaly. . 
Fr is compoſed of the following diffrits and dif- | Tue principal place in the ducky of Ferrara (which 
= ferent ſtates . : 1 597) is 
„1. The Popedom, or Eccleſiaſtical State, which is citidal, 


— 


ſituated in the middle of Italy, is 240 miles long, bur its 
eh great) varies. The foil in general is excellent, 
but ba ! kee , the p ple being ye idle | 
grolsly ſuperſtitious. e tyranny of the govern- 
—_— tb ad of the prelacy, the nidibirdus leaks _ 2 
and friars, and the natural indolence of the people, || Rowena, 38 miles eaft of Bologne, now x decayed 
have greatly depopulated and impoveriſhed one of the || city, but formerly the moſt celebrated of all the Roman 
moſt Sale Pots in the univerſe. The feformation gave ſea- ports. In the large market-place are two pil- 
a great blow to the ſpiritual power of the pope. He, Avr 
| however, ſtill poſſeſſes his temporal dominions. | 


lo 
lars of granate, on which are the ſtatues of . V. 
and St. Apollinaris; and alſo a brafs ſtatue of 

The Campania of Rome is under the pope's imme- || Alexander VII. fitting, the ufuat attitude of the p 
diate government; but the other provinces are governed || in all ſtatues and public monuments. The cathedral i 
legates and vice-legates; and there is a commander in || a ſtately old fabric, adorned within with four rows 
ef of the pope's forces in every province. The pope || marble pillars, a roof of Moſaic work, and 
is choſen by the cardinals in the conclave, who are 70 in of porphyry, of various colours. . The church of 
number when complete, and conſiſt of three claſſes, Vitalis, and others, are alſo very beautiful. In 
namely, cardinal-biſhops, prieſts, and deacons : they || garden of the Benedictine convent is a fine 2 il 
look upon themſelves as on a footing with crowned heads, by Galla Placidia, daughter to Theodofius the Great, in 
and have the title of eminentiſfimi. The pope holds a || which the remains of Placidia herſelf, and of Honorius, 
conſiſtory of cardinals on eccleſiaſtical affairs; But the Conſtantius, and Valentinian III. are preſerved in three 

cardinals do not meddle with his civil government.” The || coffins of whiit® marble. 
pope's chief miniſter is the cardinal-patron, who amaſſes Rimini, the ancient Ariminum, qn the Adriatic, is 
an immenſe eftate, if the reign be of any long duration. || now greatly declined, though ſome remains of its an- 
The cardinal that is choſen pope muſt be an Italian, and || cient ſplendor are ftill to be ſeen. Without the town, 
at leaſt 55 years of age. 4 towards Peſanro, is a triumphal arch, built by Auguſtus, 
The fpiritual power of the pope, though far ſhort of || all of marble, the front of which is decorated with two 
what it formerly was, is ſtill conſiderable. It is com- || beautiful Corinthian pillars, and two buſts. Behind the 
that the monks and regular clergy ſcattered thro” Copuahing conmns coy rune ripuing of an am 

is -own and other countries, who are at his abſolute over the Marecchia is a ſtately bridgs of marble, 
tion, amount to 2,000,000, and the revenues which || built or repaired by Auguſtus and Tiberius. - In the 
| | them are eſtimated at 20,000,000. fterling. || middle of thi ae before e council-houſe is am eleg 
"The pope's revenue as a temporal prince is 1, 000, oo0l. || fountain; and on both fides of the church of St. Francis 
arifing principally from MN corn and duties || are ſeveral tombs of the Malateſtas, who were long 
In wine; but independent of this, he receives conſide- || lords of Rimini. The ſplendid library of count Gaba- 
ab i f i longa is well worth a traveller's notice. Fe y there 


| 


— TT 
n _— 


AM 


— 


Urbino, celebrated for havin; 2 
Virgil th hiſtorian, and Raphael the painter. 12 
| marquiſate of Ancona, on the Adriatic, has a 
n. 
on the © A 
a mean place. The harbour is commodious, but the 
inconfiderable. "The Jews live in a particular 


1 


: 


| ward, have a ſynagogue, and are obli 
| of red cloth in thei ha hats. Thee ge is handſome 
near the harbour is a triumphal arch erected in 
e || honour of the Traj 
1] Loretto, 
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it ſuffice to ſay, that they are of immenſe value, being 
the offerings of princes, princefles, and other great per- 
ſonages. Seventeen golden lamps are continually burn- 
ing before the Virgin, and 37 ſilver ones in the other 
parts of the houſe. The pavement is of ſquare pieces 
of red and white marble, and the whole houſe is caſed 
on the outſide, with the moſt coffly marble, adorned with 
ſtatues, ſculptures, and pillars of the Corinthian order; 
and over all is a fine ſpacious church, to preſerve it from 
the injuries of wind and weather. Before the reforma- 
tion, the namber of pilgrims, who viſited the holy houſe 
in a year, is ſaid to have amounted to 200,000; but 
now ſeldom exceed 40 or 50,000. They come 
moſtly in ſummer, fome on foot, others on aſſes or 
horſes, and fome in carriages. The poor pilgrims are 
received into an hoſpital, where they are provided with 
beds, bread and wine, morning andevening, for three days. 
The church over the ſanta caſa is of Iftrian ftone, and 
the iron grates before the ſeveral chapels in it are ſaid 
to have been out of the fetters of 4000 chriſtians, 
who, by the naval victory of Lepanto, in 2571, were 
releaſed from "Furkith Above 20 prieſts attend 
conſtantly, as confeffors, r 3 
of whom ev ſanguage, n in Europe, is - 
Rood. An hund and twenty-three maſſes are daily 
faid in the caſa fanta, and the church that encloſes it. 
Loretto derives its name from Laureta, the lady in whoſe 
field the ſanta caſa was firſt pitched. 4 

The territory of Perugia contains the lake, near 
which Hannibal defeated the Romans under the conſul 
Flaminius, and the town of Perugia is only noted for 
having been once taken by the Goths after a ſeven years 


The territory of Orvieto contains a town of the ſame 
name, which is ſupplied with water from a well cut into 
a rock 250 cubits deep. 

The duchy of Spoleto, which is 65 miles long and 
47 broad, is tolerably fertile, and contains 

Spoleto, anciently one of the moſt celebrated muni- 


; 


| 


— 
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waſte, or occupied by gardens, fields, meadoms, and 
vineyards. One may walk quite round the city in three 
or four hours at moſt, the circumference being reckoned 
about 13 Italian miles. With to the number of 
the inhabitants, modern Rome is alſo greatly inferior ta 
the antient. In external ſplendor the modern is ſuppoſed 
to ſurpaſs the antient Rome. There was nothing in the 
lattet to compare with St. Peter's church of the former. 
The ſurface of ground on which Rome was originallx 


- 


to diſtinguiſh the ſeven hills on which it was firſt _ 
the low. grounds being almoſt filled with the ruins 
ſtreets and houſes, &e. Antiently the ſuburbs were very 


almoſt like a deſert. 


it often does 
ſeparated from the other by this river, and is therefore 
called Traſtevere, or beyond the Tyber. There are feve- 


grandeur conſiſt of ſtatues, coloſſuſſes, temples, palaces, 


lumas, obeliſks, fountains, aquedutts, mauſoleums, 


buildings, the ſplendid churches and palaces are the moſt 


ſo many kinds of marble. 


houſes are the p 
alms-houſes. Proteftants are not obliged to kneel at the 
elevation of the hoft, or at. meeting 
even during Lent. 
promoting arts and ſciences, 
carnival 1s only during the eight d 
there are no ſuch ſcenes of riot as at 


cipal towns in — * even now the capital of the 
duchy. It is 70 miles north of Rome, has a celebrated 
aqueduct by which water is conv from mount St. 
Francis over a valley · to the city and caftle. - 


Terni is a pretty well built, and well inhabited town, 
and the ſee of a biſhop, ſituated about 12 miles ſouth 
of an antient theatre are ſtill 


Viterbo, the capital 


e capital, 33 miles north-weſt of Rome. 
It is pretty large, well built, and contains a num- 
ber of churches and convents; but that of inhabi- 


tants is but ſmall, conſidering its extent. - It is the ſee of 
a biſhop, whe is immediately under the'pope. Here are 


two academies of wits, the one called Gly Oſtinati, and | 
the other Gli Ardenti. The number of the inhabiants 


is faid to be about 16,000, a confiderable' part of whom 
confiſts of prieſts and monks of all orders. Not far 
from the town is a warm mineral ſpring. 565 445 

The Campagna di Roma, antientiy Latium, has 
many lakes, and a rich but uncultivated foil, and 


colonel, attend. Very little trade is carried on in 
though great ſums are ſpent by travellers. :; 


——- 


| three brick arches of the temp 


Narve's forum; the mauſoleum of Auguſtus, in 
Strada Pontifici ;/ the remains of the emperor Severus 8 
tomb without St. John's Gate; the of 
Ceſtus near St. Pmil's Gate; the porphyry coffin af St. 

ant ine the 


ftately remains of Dioclefian's bachs ; the celedraged pan: 
theon ; the obelifls'of Sedatttis and Augwaius bythe Cle. 
mentine college; the church of St. Paulo fuori della 


- che e ital and ſeat of che Roman empire, and 
now the head of the Roman Catholic religion, is gene- 
rally believed to have been founded by up- 
Dr which it was 

dually enlarged, till it took wp the following x2, ot 
ker x2 ills, —-—-— Palatino, Aven- 
tine, Celie, Eſquitina, Viminale, Quirinale, Monte 
Cavallo, Janiculo, Pineino, Vatican, Citorio, and 
Gierdino; but its figure- and ſituation have been often 
changed, in conſequenet & the n fiepes it hath 
fuſtamed. It is thought the walls of the modern Rome 
take in the ſame extent of ground as the antient; 


, 
of - 
w 


but the difference between the number — So 


this ſpot is very great, one half of modern 
5 2 8 


n K 8 n 


antiquities, 
he ca- 


founded is amazingly altered. At preſent it is diſſicult 


conſiderable, but now the country round Rame appears 


remarkable. Next to the ſtatues there is nothing more 
ſurpriſing, than the amazing variety of antient pillars. of 
ome is well paved, but not 
well lighted, nor kept very clean. Two thirds of the: 
opetty of the churches; convents, and 


* 


The Tyber is ſubject to frequent inundations, by which 
great damage. A ſmall part of the city is. 


* 


ral bridges over the river, a great number of towers om 
the walls, and 20 The remains of Rome's antient 


theatres, naumachias, triumphal arches, cirques, co- 
thermæ, or hot-baths, and other ſtructures. Of modern 


* 
4 


* 
. 


8 euchariſt in the: 
ſtreets ; and they may have fleſh meat always at the inns, 
re are a many academies for 
the univerſity. The 
\ rang wm and 
Venice. To mains 
| tain good order, a body of 300 Halberdiers, under their 


-4 4440 


The principal ſtructures are the churches of St. Peter 
and St. Martin; the aqueducts and fountains ; the vati« 
can, and the other palaces ; the campidolio, mers the 
Roman. ſenate reſides ; the pila miliaria, of fine marble g 
the equeſtrian braſs ſtatue of Marcus Aurelius Antonin 
nus ; the marble monument of the .emperar Alexander 
Severus: marble buſty of, theemperors and their conſarts ; 


—— RT 
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talleſt man to ſtand upright. They extend a prodigious || moned every two years, to meet at the capital, to delide- 
way under ground. On each fide are three holes or ca- rate on the cuſtomary free gift to the crown. | 
vities, each of which will contain the coffin of a full- | The priticipal places in this ſtate are, Naples, the ca- 
perſon. Oſtia; which was antiently the port of || pital of the kingdom, lying in the province called Terra 
— being 12 — thereof, pr pr "og rnd wp is the richeſt. and beſt inhab _=_ of the 
village, owing to the Tyber's havi its in and comprehends a of the antient. 
and the channel's becoming dry. why Campania Felix, or the Happy. This city is the firſt for 
Tivoli lies along the brow of a hill, about 23 miles || ſtrength and neatnefs; and the third for bigneſs in all 
caſt of Rome. It is now but a mean place; but is the ſee || Italy. It is advantageouſly fituated, having a beautiful 
of a biſhop, holding immediately of the pope. In the country on one fide, and 2 noble bay of the Mediterra- 
town is a villa belonging to the duke of Modena, with nean on the other, with an excellent harbour. The cir- 
two Egyptian images ” granite; and, in its neighbour- || cumference, including the ſuburbs, is 18 Italian miles, 
hood, are many remains of Roman villas, ſome quarries || and the number of the inhabitants 400,000. The houſes 
of free-ſtone, and the caſcade or water-fall of the river f| are of ſtone, flat-roofed, and generally lofty and uni- 
Tiverone, formerly Anio, which makes an aſtoniſhing form; but many of them have balconies, with lattice 
Noiſe. Near it alſo is the Lago di Bagni, or Solfatara, || windows. The ſtreets are well paved; but they are not 
whence the river Solfatara iſſues, and in which are ſome || lighted at night, and, in the day-time, are disfigured in 
ſmall floating iſlands, that are driven about by the wind. || many places by ftalls, on which proviſions are expoſed to 
The water of the lake and river are ſtrongly impregnated || ſale. Here are a great number of fine churches, con- 
with — and pretty hot, eſpecially towards the bot- || vents, fountains, and palaces of the nobility, many of 
tom. Vulcan's Cave, in — a late traveller || whom conftantly reſide here. It is uſual to walk on the 
ſays, ** It is 500 yards longs half as broad, ſur- tops of the houſes in the evenings, to breathe the ſweet 
rounded by craggy hills, which appear like ſo many || cool air, after à hot ſultry day. The climate here is ſa 
broken rocks; in paſſing over the plain it founded hol- mild and warm, even in winter, that plenty of green- 
low, for which reaſoh we made our guide advance ſome || peaſe, artichokes, aſparagus, and other vegetables, may 
diſtance before us; all round the plain are ſeveral cavi- || be had fo early as the beginning of the new year, and 
ties, from which conſtantly iſſues out a conſiderable || even all the winter. This city ſwarms with monks and 
tity of ſmoke, and not at particular times, as at |} nuns of all forts, to ſuch æ degree, that there are no leſs 
t Veſuvius ; here is abundance of fulphur, of which || than 2 convents of the Dominicans alone, 18 of the 
—— little baſons and porringers, and ſay they are Franci cans, eight of the Auguſtines, and in proportion 
medicinal, and ſell them to ſtrangers ; ſeveral men are || of the reſt. The magnificence of many of the churches 
here in ing alum in cauldrons of lead ; || exceeds. imagination. In a cloyſter of the Carthuſiam 
are placed in the ground, and the ſubterraneous heat || monaſtery is a crucifix, ſaid to be done by Michael An- 
any other firing ; we would willingly o, of inimitable workmanſhip. The fortifications of 
ve ſtaid here longer, to have obſerved more minutely || Naples are very ftrong, both by ſea and land. The bay 
wonderful plain, but were almoſt ſuffocated with the || is one of the fineſt in the world, being of a round figure, 
phurous fteams ; divers conſumptive people are brought || and 30 miles in diameter. Many of the common people 
find great benefit from them. Not far from || prefer begging or robbing to labour, yet ſome manufac- 
ins, p tures are carried on. Water is conveyed to the city from 
ſometimes they are annoyed with the ſulphurous || the foot of Mount Veſuvius, by means of an aqueduct. 
from the Solfatara, . the wind blows from a There are five piazzas or ſquares in the city, appropri- 
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particular quarter, and ated to the nobility, viz. thoſe called Capuana, Nid 
eſpecially in the ni | Montagna, Porto, and Porta Nova. Of all the 4 
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Sardinia, always having the title of duke of Sa 


way of recline is either in 


backs of mules ; in ſome places the 2 the brink of 
the precipices is ſo narrow, 88 is If 2 

ſingle perſon to t s to ſnow on theſe 
_—_ — — y tour te be inning of October. 


FR months of te of Jy, 3h —— — 
of them yield very fs gb, with a great variety of 
flowers and herbs others . box-wood, walnuts, 


cbeſnuts, and The height and diffrent © combi- 
of theſe . 5 — towering ſummits ri- 
* — and N with ſnaw, the many 


ng cold. 
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Piedmont. It is ſituated between — 
—— 4 OS joy of Genes 2 


rr FOCI 
rench : | 
a4 * Germans more than the French. 


G2. myers the A of both ſexes, are 
veer hich ured with wens in the 
— ny cnt? hey ule 


difarder, as the wens are not in the leaſt 


* ſince the 


of the country on one 


times, 
is av 


are the ſineſt. 


brary, containing a 
manuſcri 


Helvetian coll 
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| mar le erected to his 


an univerſity at Pavia, Pp 
Comm nem nine. and ſtrongly 
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and j| council of 60 doftors of laws who are all nobles. Ie 
contains many reſpectable families. The polite people 
take the air on the any ru — — 5 
de, and the tamparts on the other. 


Here are many churches, palaces, convents, hoſpitals, 
r le "tl gr eſpe- || &c. 


The city contains near 250,000 inhabitants, and 


erom, St. Giovanni 


mæo, 16 profeſſors teach gratis. 


y ſpend 


b 


. 


and written on the 


re taken 20, and demoliſhed ſour 
et it hath always recovered ĩtſelf. The cathedral: 
pile, all of marble; and though ſomething has 
been doing for near 400 years towards the outward or in- 
ward ornaments thereof, it is not yet finiſned. Of the. 
great number of ſtatues about it, that of St. Barthalo - 
mew, juſt flead alive, with his ſkin hanging over his 
ſhoulders, and of Adam and Eve, over the main portal, 
The pillars ſupporting the roof of the: 
church are all of marble, and the windows finely painted. 
This church contains a treaſure of great particu- * 
larly a ſhrine of rock cryſtal, in which the body of St. 
. Boromeo is depoſited. The other chu 
moſt worthy a ſtranger's notice, 
ander, St. ; 


fone, and St. Ambroſe, in the laſt of which lie the bo- 
dies of that ſaint, and of the 


In the Ambrofian college, founded 44— _ 


ae theſe: of Se. Alm. 
di Caſarotti della Paſ- 


kings Pepin and Bernard. 


r 8 — 
a vaſt number of printed books — 
among the laſt of which is a tranſlation of 
Joſephus pwn Ao of the Jews, 
1200 years ago, 
ſeminary for ſciences, the college of the nobles, the 
and the mathematical academy, are 
noble foundations, and ſtately buildings. Of — 
tals, the moſt remarkable are the —— and that 
| called the Great Hoſpital. In a void (| 
ITY, 7 of the duchy, is fituated on {dong Milan, where ftood the h 
ſe, in a pleaſant valley in Savoy Proper, 27 
2 of * . _ and the || 
cpurt of Savoy, not very large, nor || Infame, 
Na [ are ſeveral handſome 
a ſtately ducal palace, 
a palace of — ty, and a collegiate 
of which is ſtiled — of Savoy; but | Pavia on the Teffno, over which it hath a lane bridge - 


by R 
te barl of « — 


of nx arches, is an old ſpacious, but thinly inhabited 
City. It was formerly the capital of Lombardy, is 
epiſcopal ſea, fy and bil fort 

is a 

| ofa, founded by John Galeazzo Viſconti, died in 
1494; and. has an clegant monument. of whiz 
pc card, the Gpnn.of 


an 
Not far from the ci - 
a On. 


w 


of ſeven colleges, 
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near the Por It contains many churches and 
— — and about 28,000 inhabitants. The citadel 
is ſtrong, but the other fortifications inconſiderable. It 
had its name from its delightful ſituation in the midſt of 
a ſpacious fertile plain, where the are ſo rich, 
being watered, at pleaſure, means of ſmall fluices, 
which convey water from the Po, that 50 cows will 2 
23 much milk as is ſufficierit to make a cheeſe of an hun- 
| very; day. Of theſe cheeſes there are three | 
— — of which ſaffron is * 
ace, A 
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our Saviour, cut in wood, by an unknown hand; and 
| before the town-houſe are two admirable ſtatues in braſs, 
of :duke Alexander, and Renatus IV. of the houſe of 
Farneſe. In the 


| . of * city 5 my 
ſaltfpfings. The annual fair, ins on 151 
of April, and laſts 14 days, is accounted the greateſt in 
Italy. The biſhop of this city is ſuffragan to the arch- | 
biſhop of Milan. The Viz-Emelis begins here, and 
extends as far as Rimini, on the Adriatic. 

Thee little duchy of Guaſtalla, which likewiſe belongs 
to Spain, is 12 miles long, five broad, but contains no 
place worth mentioning but Guaſtalla, which gives 
name to- it; and is a ſmall fortified town on the river 
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tal, is large, ous and fortified, 

but not handſome. It is the ſee of a biſhop, and has a 
-unweildy cathedral. When Decius Brutus was. 
by Mark Antony, Hirtius the conſul made 
even at this day, pidgeons 
to carry letters, and bring back 

—— arly T poet, Correggi great 
painter, 91 pes the civilian and hiſtorian, da Vignola 
kin, Montecuculi the imperial general. | 
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fine paintings, particularly a night - piece, by Paul Vero- 


great numbers of the people fled thither for Ge! 


| the 


in the ſcale of importanc 
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the inhabitants (excluſive of the Mtiſon and 
four or five thoufand Jews, who live in A partitu . 
and have ſeveral ſynagogues) about & bod. Here ate .. 
a great many convents and churches, with ſome fine. 
ſquares, ftreets, and houſes ; but the oy is much de- 
clined tm what it was when it had dukes of its own. 


The riding-ſchool has not its equal; and the courſe is 
alſo well contrived.” The ducal palice is old; and now 
much neglected; but the church belon ing to it has a” 
vaſt collection of riches, gold and filver crilcifixes, 
ſtatues, and ſome good pictures. Mantua is an epif- 

copal fee, dependent on the pope. The cathedral, of 
which Julio omano was the architect, contains me 


neſe. There are three ſuburbs belonging to this city, on 
the other ſide of the lake: The river ode divides it 
almoft into two equal parts, and has fix bridges oyer it. 
The univerſity was founded in the year 5 The fitt 
manufacture, which once brought” large "ſums inte e 
country, is now inconfiderable. A Tis” 
Mantua is Pietola, formerly Andes, the village 
Virgil was born; and nest it is a grotto; ts wiel 
great poet is ſaid to have often retired far NG. 
IX. Venice roſe from a very ſmall begmyihg to great 
conſequence. That cluſter of little ifinfs' whete 'the 
Venice now ſtands, was originally inhabiteck 
fiſhermen ; but, when Ital 5 ed Kit by * 


= of 
only by fiſhe _— Po fun bi 
Alaric, the Goth, and afterwards, by Aula the Hun, 


all their wealth. From that time à city graduall 
grew powerful from its fituation and opuler 4 from 


moſt equal velocity began to decline. 8 
— — rendered them fat 2 
and the thirſt of conqueſt had drained their $6 

ated their country. Their foes Th" pen 
urks in particular, took dvan oe 


cility, attacked them with vig 

their foreign acquiſition. Hence the tage 
zation ceaſed, their military ardout Was rep 
cotiſequence dwindled, and they gr: 


'The 
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he cannot decline it, wichout 
baniſhment, and confiſcation of his 


himſelf to 
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396 A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
The Venetians are ſtill the greateſt naval power in || greateſt ortament of the eity, and hath the form of 4 
Tealy, and can equip a formidable flert. The army con- | parallel In this ſquare, beſides the chureli and 
fiſts of between 20,000 and 30,000 men, principally || palace of St. Mark, are two towers, on one of wied is 
Swils and Dalmatians, and the commander in chief, || a curious clock, and the other has ſtairs fo conflrudes, 
tiled Capitano, is always a foreigner of diſtinction. The || that one may ride up on horſeback : the latter is alſo fo- 
ordinary revenues of the ſtate amount annually to about high, that in a clear day, and when the gilding of the 
1.200,0001. ſterling, and ariſe chiefly from the cuftoms || ſpire was freſh, it could plainly be diſcerned 100 mlles 


— — ——— — 


and duties on ſult. | | from Venice. Qppoſite the ducal palace is the public 
The or duchy of Venice, conſiſts of iſlands, || library of the commonwealth, containing a large collee· 
aud a ſmall part of the continent, and contains tion of books and manuferipts, with ſome fine paintings, 


Venice, the capital and feat of the republic. It js || ſtatues, and curiofities. Hard by St. Mark's-cquare is- 
ftuated four miles from any part of the Terra Firma, the zecca, or mint: from zecea the gold coin called - 
betwixt the city and which are many ſhallows, where, chino takes its name. One of the ſmalleſt pieces of m 
at low water, the bottom may be touched with a pole ; [| ney at Venice is called gazetta; and-the firſt news<pipers- 


butt all poſſible care is taken to prevent their becoming || publiſhed there, on a fingle leaf, having been ſol# for 

y. land. The city is divided into many canals, on || that a piece, news- papers were from thence filed G- 
gondoliers, ot boatmen, ply in their black || zettes. The grand arſenal is two and ant half Italien miles 
ar 


4 


F 


boats. The ftreets are clean, but narrow in circuit, and contains vaſt quantities of naval and other 
| and the whole, in compariſon of other ci- || warlike ftores : here are the trophies of Seander La 
contain nothing fuperb or beautiful except || others, with the helmet of Attila, &. The rope-w 

St. Mark, and a and pov7 Carriages ||'is' 444 common paces in length, and the and cables 
On the are frequent boat- are valued at 2,000,000 of filver ducats. the fou 
Over canals are many one- arch ¶ dery none but braſs cannon are caſt, and roh men are 
bmely built of ſtone, but without ſide- generally at work in the forges. The falt-petre works 
rietts, over the great canal, is of marble, || here deſerve a traveller's notice : there is a veſſef filled 
the. is 90 feet wide. Foreign miniſters make ||, with wine and water four times'a day, from wherice the 
public entry in rictr gondolas, elegantly ornamented. || workmen, though 1000 or more, may drinle as much, 
iflands on which the city ſtands is 22> and as often, as they pleaſe. Cloſe to the Rialto is the: 
ie canals, in futumer time, emit a bad ſmell. bank. There are two academies for painting at Venice, 
biednts are cadputed at 200,000; ineluding thoſe || where the diſciples draw from the life. The German 
live in burgtes en the water. The freſh water is but factory contains about 50o rooms; and is the general 
i Brent fo that care is taken to preſerve || magazine for all goods that either come from or art to be 
i remarkable places in the city are || ſent to Germany. The Venetian trade, though on che 
acal patace, the ſquare, and church of St. Mark, [| decline, is ftill conſiderable, particularly that of plate 
the tutclar faint of Venice, the mint, public li- [| and other kinds of glaſs. Independent of what is called 
 gtand arſenal, ſeveral of the | the city, many ſcattered and circumjacent iſtands are co- 
churches, convents, and hofpitals. In theſe laſt || vered with buildings; among theſe is Murano, which 
ions colteQtion of the fineſt paingings ; Venice, || contains the celebrated glaſs manufaftory, and a'paſice 
| Rome itſelf. The diver- [| beJonging to, the Cornaro family, with a gallery of ad- 

| anrable paintings. e ia 


| The territory of Padua is 7< miles 8 
| exceeding Kral 5 35 mites long, 28 broad, and 


„ Padua, the capital, is one of the richeſt and moſt fou- 
| riſhing cities of Italy, yet it is far from what it has 
deen. rere 
nice, an many churches, itals, cotiverits ; 
dat the ſtreete are narrow and dirty, The uni 4 
which was formerly in great repute for fotne time, has been 
| on the decline, but the phyfic garden is ffiff confider- 
able, St. Anthony, who was born at Liſbon it 1196, 
is greatly venerated here. His Franeiſtan churth and 
| chapel are ſplendid beyond inaginatian. This city is 
is [| the fer of a biſhop; in the podeſia's palice is the Hbraty, 
and in the old am arſenal and gtatiary.” The attis 
iſon, [| healthful, bur the territory ſubje& to violent forms. 
ies. || The Veroneſe territary is very fertile,” bur cbntiſhs 
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EUROPE. - 
the douſes mean · The belt ſtreet in the city is that called 


the Corſo, where horſe and foot races are ſometimes run. || 


Tue largeſt ſquare is that called Piazza &'Armi, where 
the annual fairs were formerly kept, in April and Au- 
tumn. The Scaliger family were formerly lords of 
Verona; and in the church of St. Maria Antica are fome 
monuments of the family, with their arms. In the town 
houſe are the ſtatues of 2 celebrated perſoris, natives of 
Verona, viz. the poets Catullus and Emilius Marcus, 
the hiſtorian Cornelius Nepos, Pliny the elder, and 
Vetruvius the architect. Here are ſeveral academies for 
the improvement of muſic, polite exerciſes, &c. an 
elegant theatre, and a Roman amphitheatre in fine pre- 
fervation. | 

The Vicentine territory is well watered, fertile and 
healthy, and the wine is admirable. 

Vicenza is a large city, containing about 
habitants. Over the principal river are ſeveral bridges ; 
without the city is a triumphal arch built by Palladio; 

the city walls are gone to decay, There are a great 
elegant buildings within it, particularly in the 
piazza before the council-houſe ; for beſides the cathe- 
dral and other churches, and the convents, which are 
numerous, there are ſeveral hoſpitals, and fome fine 
palaces. The wine of Vicenza is highly celebrated, as 
it may be drank, during the pains of the gout, without 
the leaſt inconvenience, and the territory belonging to it, 
on account of its fertility, is called the garden and ſham- 
bles of Venice. The couycil-houſe is a ſtately fabric, 
and ſo is the Monte della Pieta. In the latter is a fine 
Ii Some remains of a Roman amphitheatre, of a 
noble aqueduct, and ſeveral magnificent hot baths are ſtill 
to be ſeen here. 
Breſeiano territory, which is tolerably fertile and well 
watered, contains no place worth obſerving but 
Breſcia, which gives name to it, and is its capital, 
2 pleaſant plain on the little river Garza. It 
rs not three miles in circuit, but is very populous, 
and drives a confiderable trade in fire-arms, fwards, 
Rnives, and other cutlery wares. They make here alto 
linen cloth, and deal in many other kinds of merchan- 


dize. The caſtle ftands on a rock, and commands the 
whole town, and the arſenal is well furniſhed with war- 


like ſtores. 

The diftrit of Bergamaſco is in general barren, tho 
well watered, and the inhabitants are ſubject to the fame 
| kinds of wens in the throat as the Savoyards. It only 
contains Bergama, a ſtrongly fortified town at the foot 
of the Alps. 

Crema, in the territory of Cremano, which is fruit- 
ful and pleaſant, is fituated on the Serio, ftrong, hand- 


me, the ſee of a biſhop, and famed for a linen manu- | 


factory. Rovigo, 2 {mall fertile diſtrict, contains a 
town of the fame name that is thinly inhabited, and 
Adria, which is a biſhop's ſee and formerly gave name to 
the Adriatic. | 
Marca Trevigiana is ſo fertile a diſtrict as to have ob- 
tained the name of 4 Continued Garden. Treviſo, the 
capita}, ſtands on the river Site, where it joins the 


Neaveſella. It is an antient, but ftrong ; a neat, but | 


not populous place. It is a biſhop's ſee, has given birth 
t many great perſonages, and contains at preſent ſome 
noble 4 


— verge of Italy, and 
 frians. bt is very fertile, but does not contain any re- 
markable place, except 1 | 
* Yin, a conſiderable city, on the river or canal La 
Roia. It hath a fine le, with ſeveral handſome 
- churches, palaces, and convents; beſides a college for 
thaw, and an academy for martial exerciſes. It was, till 
lately, the reſidence of the patriarchs of Aquileia, but 
that patriarchate 


30,000 in- | 


— 
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partly to the Venetians and partly to the Au- 


having been ſuppreſſed, by an agree- 
ent between the Auſtrians and Venetians, two arch- 
' John Doria in white marble, and an arſenal, in which 
| are arms for 34,000 men, with a ſhield, containing 
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for two years, and muſt be 50 years of age at tha time of 


| of 200 men. The 
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We ſhall here mention the little republic of Lu 

on the coaſt of the Mediterranean, as it is a —— 
portrait of Venice. It is not 30 miles in circumference, 
but is fertile and populous. "The inhabitants, who are 
ſaid to amaunt to upwards of 120,090, are very induſ- 
trious, and very jealous of the Tuſcans, by whom they 
are almoſt ſurrounded. The forces of the republic 
amount, in time of peace, to about 600 men, including 
the doge or gonſaloniers guard of Switzers, which con- 
lifts of 76 men; but there are above 30,000 in the 
territory of Lucca capable of bearing arms. The go- 
vernment is veſted in two councils, of which one is 
called the council of ſtate, and the other the great 
council, the executive power being in the former, con» 
fiſting of nine members beſides the doge, who continue 
in office only two months, and during that time, have 
apartments in the palace of the republie, and are main- 
tained at the public expence. The council confiſty 
of 230 nobles, and 10 burghers, who enjoy their office 
two years. The title of the doge is, Excellenzay and 
of the ſtate, La Sereniſſima Republica di Lucca. | The 
annua] revenue amounts to about 90, l. ſterling 
Lucca the capital and the only place in the republic's 
territory worth deſcribing, is about three Italian miles 
in circumference, and well fortified. © The walls afford 
very pleafant walks, being plante& with rows of trees. 
The number of the inhabitants is about 40,000. The 
houſes are generally well bui!t, and the ſtreets broad and 
well paved, but irregular. Several manuft Pay» 
ticularly of ſilk, are carried on, and the fineſt oil of any 


in Italy is made here. Here alſo is the fee of a biſhop. 


The cathedral is a large Gothic firudture, dedicated to 
St. Martin, and its principal relic the crucifix, with the 


| Volto Santo, faid to have been made by Nicodemus. 


X. Genoa is greatly degenerated from its former 
ſplendor, but among many other misfortunes, the revolt 
of Corſica ſeems to been the greateſt. The gorern- 
ment is ariftogratical. The doge or duke is chaten on 


his election. The legiſlative power is lodged in the 
great council, conſiſting of 400 members, of which 
tour parts in hve muſt be unanimous. - The- adminiftras 
tion is veſted in a doge and a proper council. The 
has the title of Serenity during his office; and a guard 
— t — make laws and raife 
money, the leſſer declare war, proclaim peace, and form 
alliances. The nobility are divided into New and Old; 
of the former are 28, of the latter goo families: both 
are capable of holding employments, but all trade ex- 
cept thoſe of Doria and Spinola families. They have 
blacks in the city, have the title of Excellency, but are 
in general poor. Phe revenue at preſent is ſmall, the 
military inconſiderable, and the navy deſpi 4 
The Genoeſe territories are 160 miles in length, but 
do not exceed 25 in breadth. They extend along that 
part of the Mediterranean called the Gulph of Genoa. 
They are tolerably fertile, pretty well watered arid 
divided into two diſtricts, viz. the eaſtern coaſt and the 
weſtern coaſt. The former contains | 
Genoa, the capita}, which ftands on the coaft of the 
Mediterranean. As it is partly ſituated on a declivity it 
a to great adv: from the fea. It is defended 
on the land fide by a dauble wall. The new and Balbi 
ſtreets conſiſt each of a double row of magnificent 
palaces, the other ſtreets are crooked and narrow, but the 
ſuburb of San Pietra d' Arena, contains many noble 
buildings. Here are ſeveral palaces, con 
vents, hoſpitals, &c. many of which are ſuperbly built 
of marble. The palace where the doge reſides, and 
where the great and little council, and the two colleges 
of the procuratori, and governatori aſſemble, is a large 
ſtone building in the center of 'the city ; but it contains 
ſome fine paintings in freſco, two ſtatues of Andrew and 


chairs, walk 
oo 


ladies, wha are carried in 
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or ſteepneſs.df the fireets? The 
towards the ſea. are remarkably 


g. There are two fine ſtone bridges over the rivers 
Bonzevera and Bi the firſt waſhes the weft, | 
and the other the 


is'alfo a ſurpriſin 
care or expence 


0 the fanal, or light-houſe, a high tower, 
ITS = 
The trade of Genoa is chiefly in velvets, pluſh, 


and other filks, brocades, lace, gloves, ſwectmeats, 
fruits, oil, Parmeſan cheeſe, anchovies, and medicinal 
drugs from the Levant ; but the badneſs of the harbour, 
and the high price of commodities, greatly. check its 
commerce, ** MY - x , ' 


=. biſhop ſuſfra- 
f Milan, a ſtrong caſtle, is 


A NEW COMPLETE.SYSTEM OT GEOGRAPHY, * © ©: 


produce of the country 

and ſilver ſtuffs. . The nobility and gen try do not 

it below them to trade; they even fell theit wine by 

out of doors,” but not in their houſes: at the 
4 


look upon it as a great dif 


7 £onhfts- 11 


the Italian here very 
guttural, and diſagreea 
ſeven ſountains, ſax columns, two 


and hence the Fiorentini ciechi, or blind F | 
has paſſed into a proverbial jeſt. As the Tuſcan order, 


and ruſtic work owe their orgin to this 


tures they rear in this duchy. The great 
ſquare is very ſpacious and magni 
fountain in the midſt of it. The arſenal is well 
a traveller's notice, being a ſtately buildi 
furniſhed with all ſorts of weapons of war, 
good order. The cathedral is a very 
the whole outfide being of poliſhed mar 


Piazza or 


worth 


edifi 


once a food harbour, until it was partly choaked up, by 
order republic, that it might not hurt the trade of 
St. Remo, a ſmall town on the ſea, with a good har- 


bour, 17 miles eaſt of Nice. Mr. Addiſon ſays, he ſaw 
ſeveral perſons here, that, in the midft of ber, 
had nothing over their ſhoulders but their ſhirts, with- 
out coniplaining of the cold. The town in Latin is 


called Fanum Romuli. There are many plantations of | 


palm - trees about it, with olives, lemons, | 
Father Bn: Dale. - The inbebitancs. having formed = 


e ved of all their privil 
eh the nite yam and the county of 


Nice, is the ſmall principality of Manaco, where the | 


late duke” of York died. The chief line of the Gri- 
midi family poſſeſſed it ſeveral centuries, but Anthony 
Gt 1 lea 

whio was martied to the count de r afteywards 
duke df Valentipois,.. ſon to the is de Mati 


4 


- 


fon took the name and arms of Grimaldi. is 


— — rench livres. The 


defigh in 1753, to make themſelves independent of Genoa, | 


dying in 1731 and leaving only a daughter, | 


of > the marquis gnon, | 
magyar. of France, the principality fell to his 3 
le 


F 
ooly placs worth. mentioning in the principality, is that 
Monaco, antiently called Herculis 


* 


from a temple of Hercules, that ſtood here. It is eight 


| 1 | 


from the ball over the cupola, you have a delightful 
proſpect of all the churches, palaces, monaſteries, &c. 
within the walls, and of near 2000 villas, or country 
ſeats, without. Hard by the church ſtands the much 
| feet high, all of fine marble, of ſeveral colours, and 
curiouſly wrought. 12 29k; 
Piſa, on the Arno, formerly a republic, was ſubdued 
by the Florentines in 1406, fince which it has greatly 
declined. The houſes and ſtreets are handſc but 


ame, 


a flouriſhing condition, and the exct is magnificent, 
but little frequented. The great duke's gallies are built, 
| and commonly ſtationed here. This city is alſo the 
principal reſidence of the order of St. Stephen, and the 
ſee of an archbiſhop. The cathedral, a large Gothic 
pile, contains a great number of excellent painti 


ceeds that near Milan, though the repetitions are. not 
quite ſo diſtint. Hard by the cathedral is the city bury- 
ing ground, called Il Campo Santo, and in that the 
famous leaning tower, the inclination of which is fo 
great, lane cmd line let down from the top 
at the diſtance of near 15 feet from 
tom. The city for its defence has a moat, walls,. a 
caſtle, fort, and citadel; the laſt of which is a modern 
work. The Arno is of a conſiderable breadth, and has 
three bridges over it, one of them of marble ; two leag: 

below the town it falls into the ſea. The phyſic gar- 
den is very fpacious, contains a number of plant⸗ 
and is decorated with water- works: over the door lead- 
ing ints it are theſe words, Hic Argus ſed nos Briareus 


ch 
tou 
the 


| efto; i. e. Employ the eyes of Argus, but not the 


85 hands of Briareus. A caution 


large ſhips. It is fortified, but wants 


The great good water, which muſt be from Piſa. The 
ever, ſeldom conſiſt of more than | port, conſiſting of two havens, one for the duke's gals 
n r 
a gallies galleafſes. with a mole, above a 2 half in length, 
hater i of St. 8 and defended, | Cita- 
the duke is always grand maſter, ks... 
order is an. 4 red | ; 
worn the breaſt. F 5 3. 3-00 : $ but 
Florence, on the Arno, the eapital, is 26 miles 'The 
of Venice, It gives name to. 2 populous and. it paſſes 
diſtrict. n ily two : 
nuttiber of churches, -palaces, hoſpi or ſmall, 
richeſt collection —— 
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ficent, with a noble 


with the moſt exquiſite atchitecture and ſculpture; and 


celebrated Campanile, or ſquare ſteeple, which is 180. 


* 
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| their children in the profeſſion of phyſic. They write 


— 


pyramids, and about | 
160 ſtatues. Moſt of the Florentines are ſhort-ſighted, 


architects take care to give them a place in all the fru 


pt in very 


—_ 
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| graſs grows in many of the latter. The univerlity is in 
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ae eine Barbary who are often fent out on a cruize || 2 


uarantine is performed. Another ſource, from which | 
revenue, is the monopoly of | 


duke draws a 
brandy, tobacco, and falt ; but that, with the heavy 


dence of a governor, has a fine ducal palace and a noble 


Sienna, 2 
rence. It has a leaſant territory of near 65 miles 
ſquare. The city is clean, neat and healthy, but not 
— 42 The inhabitants are polite, and ſpeak the 
talian language in its utmoſt purity. The walls are 
adorned with many high towers of brick, and the ſtreets 
paved with bricks ſet edge-ways. Here is the ſee of an 
arehbiſhop, and the cathedral is 1 ificent 


gratify the curioſity of a ſtranger. 
under the 2 St. John's church, the entrance 
cds pay ge foot of the hill. One may look down 
The armsof this cy grate in the pavement of the 
this city are — and Remus 

for it pretends to have been a colony 

; hy theſe two —— Near the ſenate-houſe 
is a 2 called La Mangiana, noted for its curious 
chimes, but ay only play on ſolemn occafions. In the 
— uae before the ſenate-houſe is a marble fountain, finely 
Charles V. founded an academy here, which, 
is in a declining condition. Here i is a caſtle, 
z and near it 


IEG oy 4 3 


is a ſpacious | 


1] the firſt ſettlements in Italy, were the Uu By 
| ſones, the Opici, the Ofci, the Siculi, el 
Ligures, and the Veneti : 'afterwards the Ce 


Cuftems, Manners, Charafter, &. of the Tulians 


Italy, mentioned many local circumſtances rela- 
tive to the cuſtoms, manners, religion, language, forces, 
revenues, &c. of "the Italians, and ſeveral particulars 
peculiar to certain diſtricts. We have therefore only to 
add the following general obſervations. | 

The Italians are uſually well WY 


y. With reſpedt to their 


excel greatly, and leave the ether nations of 
SE but their muſic ſeems too ſoft 


che country. In thoſe ear! . —_ 
| began to extend their n Italy, like moſt oth 


E have already, in deſcribing the various ſtates of 


— _—— ng, carving, and | 


| paſſed the Alps, and ſeized on the 
kingdom in the nortbern part of it, e 


; || time poſſeſſed, the ſovereignty of Italy; but their civit 


if 
Y 


Tie Tralian — is | tntriphe Lartd: Va . 

revival of Arts in Italy, it hath been ſo much refined, 
that it is now deemed elegant, ſoft, and Tinooth. 
pureſt Italian is ſpoken in Tuſcany. The Roman Ca- 

tholic religion here predominates, and the exports | | 
chief wine, oil, perfumes, fruits, and filks. Travel- 
lers expend large ſums of money in Tely, in * | 


chaſing pictures, curioſities, antiquities, ae . 


antient city, 38 miles ſouth of Flo- Goldſmith thus ſpeaks of at 


In florid beauty, groves 1d 6 fields app 
« Man ſeems the on 


& Contrafted faults l i 


* Tho' grave, yet trifling ; e Yann : 
4c And þ any in penance, * = 1 rue | 


a © Yet {till the loſs of Mrealth is ere fu 

arts, ere ne > = 

ere ma in 1 3 

« The - board triumph ml ww Ie 

2 ports like theſe, are all Ne MG ey 
be ſpofts of Ehilfren fatfsfy the chi. af 


., „N. 


* 


Pry hiſt omans is ts + att A 
with thoſe _— nations, that the 


moſt material of their tranſactions are felated or alluded 

to in our account of the revolutions of the feveral coun- E 
tries which they attacked gs ot were dtiven fr 
at different periode. In this place, thetefote, 16 ſpp 
locally, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that, with reſp 

its original inhabitants, the möſt probable Enj ut 
that the T of Gomer, the fon of 12 5 an 


ſon of Noah, came ſoon after the diſpe into 
and peopled the greater part of it, ian, 
countries, namely, Greece, Gaul, 

nations, which in antient N wy 81 io 


the Greeks, p e . 
omans i 


countries, was parcelled out into a great number of fa] 
ſtates, who were all hl ſubdued by the. Rothans, 
On the declenfion the Roman empfre, the 15 

Goths, Vandals, Heruli, and other next nation 


greateft f 
| them came Lombards, or e i — % 
5 | 


— 
* 
* 
* 


E by Charlemagne, who founded a new e 
The — of Charlemagne claimed, and 60 ſome 


wars at home ſeon gave an opportuni to their 
| either to aſſume or purchaſe the berge of the _ : 
me 


* over which they preſided. 
avoy and Piedmont, in time, fell to the lot of the 
coun wes þ Maurienne, the anceſtors of his preſent Sardi- 
— whole father berame king of Sardinia, by 
the quadruple alliance concluded in 1718. vi 


the preſent king, was born in 3736, and 
— his father Charles Emanuel in t | 


The — through ſeveral 175 7 but was at 
length poſſeſſed by the emperor Charles about 
1525, who gave 7t0 dis for. Philip H. king rt 


out of Italy, 2 in 2708, but in 708. 


5 


It remained with that crown till the French were driven p 


_ 
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ad A REP COMPLETE: SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY, 


Ht. the duthy been anhexed to the bo 
1545, 2 by pe Jas The deſcendants of 

in the late q ueen 
RG preſent Catholic majelty 2 * 
Euchy, and his nephew now bolds it w 7 
Placentia. 


the moſt formidable ma- 
they _— Con- 


houſe 
of Spain, 


The Venetians were 


- In1193 


| ritime power in Europe 
Rantinople itſelf, and held irfor ſome ume, with 


2 of Europe and Tube 
org to India, by the Cape of Good 
Hope, yo 8 firſt kau blow to their , as it loft 
them the Indian trade. By de 
them their moſt valuable ons on the continent, and 
ſo late 4s the yeat 1715 they loft the Morea. | 

The Genoeſe, for ſome time, diſputed the empire of 
— <p Sea witch the Venetians, but were (cl- 
dom or never able ws De their own independency 


0 


— of revenue barely ſufficicat to preſerve the 


of a ſoveteign ſtate. 
Te great duthy of Nuſcany belonged to the emperors 
deputies, till the year 


of Germany, — governed it by 


1240, when the famous difinAion-of the Gwelphs, who | 


were the partizans of the pope, and the Gibellines, who 
were in the $ intereſt, took place. The popes 
then perſuaded the Imperial governments in Tuſcany to 

— under the protection of the church; but 
— Florentines, in 2 ſhort time, form̃ed themſelves into 
a'free commonwealth, and bravely defended their liberties 
Flom, both turns. Faction at laſt ſhook their 


the family of Medici, long before they were 
princes or dukes, in fact governed Florence, 
dug the right rights and privi 
mn The Medici, 


ileges of the people ſeemed ill 
articularly Cofmo, who was de- 

ſervedly called the father of his country, being in the 
ow ſhared with the Venetians in the immenſe profits 


ined that |} 


by land, * protected, and ſotetitmes ſub- | 
jected, by the French * kimpertalis. At preſent they 


foe id 


— 


—— 


„ 


drove out the Saracens, and by their connections with 


| that it gave tiſe to the famous revolt, headed by M 


to confirm the liberties of the 


and Siei 


| Madrid and Naples at firſt demurred, but afterwards 


/ Ling of the Fo Sites, under the name of 


& whe arts) the title of 
Rhin his family to the death 


= 1773, who left no iſſue. The great duchy 


the empire, and given to his ſon-in-law the duke of Lor- 
rain, and late emperor, in lieu of the duchy of Lorrain, 
which was ceded to France by treaty. Leopold, his ſe- 


& ve 
FE the deprdatons of the inde 
©" Few countries have ne greater viciflitudes of 


than Naples ily, chiefly owing to the 
. the natives. — Los and Saracens 


claimed by the emperor Charles VI. as a fief of ¶ popiſh countries. — 


, in 1750, * Jeſuits, who are not imptoperly called its — 


than is due to him as 


3 HA x. XIX. 


HUNGARY, and its dehnen PROVINCES. 


Edtigucted” it by turns. The Normans under Panertd 


the Greeks eſtabliſhed there, while the reſt of Europe 
was plunged in thonkiſh ignorance, a moſt reſpectable 
monarchy flouriſhed in arts and arms. Abaut che year 
1166, the popes” being then all-powerful in Eu 
their intrigues 4 2 the fuceefion of Tan 
ge, and and Sicily at laſt came into the 
ſion of the F 7. web 2 houſe of Anjou = 
interruptions and tragical revolutions, eld it till * 


Spaniards drove them out in 1504, and it Was then au- 


nexed to the crown of Spain. 
the Turks took from 


= 


Fhe government of the Spaniards was fo op 


naillo, a young fiſherman, without ſhoes or To 
His fuccels was ſo furprizing, that he obliged 
haughty Spaniards to aboliſh the opprefſive taxes, and 
Before theſs 
could be re-eſtabliſhed perfectly, he curned 22 
through his continual agitations of body and m 2 
he was put to death at the head of his own mob. 
continued with the Spaniards till Bp — 
1706, when the arch-duke Charles. af afterwards 
took pofleffion of the kingdom. By virtue of various 
treaties, which had Faw — Don Carlos, the king 
of Spain's fon, to the poſſeſſion of Prins 6 nn; 
centia, a new war broke out in 173% 

houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon, about N 
Naples, and Don Carlos was received into N 
where he was proclaimed king of both Sicilies. his 


was followed by a very bloody campaign, but the farther 


efFulion of blood was ftopped by a peace between 
France and the emperor, to which the courts 


_—_ in 1736, and Don Carlos remained kin king of 
*p y 

Upon his acceſſion to the crown of in in 7759 
it being found that his eldeſt fon mas by 
[| capacitated for reigning, he 


nature in- 
op Soc 4 4 
Naples to his third fon, who is now the 


W 


is now evidently at « eyed The 


faries, n 


France, 
Naples and Portugal; 


is but jſt rlerted Ty - 
f js treated by Ro- 
man- catholic princes with very little more ceremony 
biſhop of Rome, and poſſeſſed of 
a temporal principality: This humiliation, it is reaſoa- 
able to believe, will terminate in a total ſeparation from 


| the holy ſee of all its foreign emoluments, which even, 
| Suce the beginning of the pocfenc comtuny, were immenſe, 


and to the reducing his holineſs to the of his 
ecclefiaſtieal functions as firſt biſhoy of Chriſtendom. - 
John Angelo Brafchi, ' the preſent pope, was born in 


1717, elected to the N 2 wk 
— 4 R 82 


EUROPE.] HUN 


_—_— countries, particularly Germany and Po- 
land; the Lowlands, excluſive of rivers, are watered 


— Cnites, 
Hungary is divided into Upper and Lee The 


— 

Templin, on the Bodrogh, which 2222 A 
county that contains ſeveral inconſiderable towns, and 
many vineyards that yield excellent wine, particularly 
that which takes its name from Tokay, a conſiderable 
town, ſituated near the conflux of the Theis 
and Bodrogh. Though the wine properly called Tokay, 


grows only on one mountain, yet that of the neigh- 


1 
o 


bourhood is but little inferior, and uſually paſſes under | 


* name. 
Sbepus, a caſile, which gives name to a county of 
extent, abounting in ſome parts with fruitful corn 
s, rich paſtures, — and flax, and in others with 
— and mountains, ſome of which are among the 
laſtieſt of the Carpathian chain. No wine is made in 
any part of it, but it has ſome iron and copper mines. 
Nur the caſtle of Skepus is a cavern, in which all the 
winter the water is fluid, but in ſummer quantities 
of ide is brought from it for cooling their liquors. 'The 
towns in the coun des the mine-towns, 
are Leutſchau, Kaſmark, and Lublyo. The two firſt 
are walled. Vitriol, or copperas, not only guſhes out 
from che mines. of this „but breaks forth alſo 
from the ſurface of the ground. "The village of Voc- 
Kots is famous for its medicinal _ 

"Erlau, a conſiderable city and biſhop's ſee, 45 miles 
north-eaſt of Buda, has a caſtle and warm-datd, and in 
the ndighbouthood are vineyards. The town is ſur- 
rounded with old walls and bulwarks, and is the capital 
of the county 
towns. To this cou 
Philiftz, with Great Cumania. The princi 


and ſtamdis in a fertile country. 
Sees Varadin, or Waradin, a well fortified 2 in 
the: county of Bihar, being the ſee of a biſhop, fituate 
on the river Korvs, 110 miles eaſt of Buda. It has 
— — che eat fide, and the epithet of Great, 
to diff it from Lutle-Waradin, in the county of 


hege. in es Bihar is alſo Debretzen, a royal free | 


wn, which 1 and populous. 

Tema Var, 2 town on the river Beg, being 
the capital of the Bancar, or territory to which it gives 
name, and which (one ſmall diftri&t excepted, that was 
ceded to che Furks, at the treaty af Belgrade, in 1739) 


— — ly to the empreſ Ave; There is ano- 
2 


town in — called Lugos, fitnated 
In the! principal places are, 


; beſides others of leſs note. 
Nizra, da 4 river of the ſame name, a well peopled 
but mean built town, with a biſhop, whoſe palace and 
cathedral} are in the caſtle. Leopoldſtadt, a ftrong] N 


fortified place on the Wag, and the only place in the 
nemy. 
the capital of the kingdom, called by the 


parts which could make head againſt an e 
Preſburg, 


inhabitants Poſony and Preſporen, ſituated on the Da- 
40 miles eaſt from Vienna. The caſtle, in 


nube, bout 
which the regalia are kept, ſtands on a hill above the 
town. Here the ſtates aſſemble; and in the cathedral; 
dedicated to St. Martin, the ſovereign is crowned. The 
town is not very large, nor well built, but is very = 
tient, pleaſantly ſituated, and enjoys 1 — he 

fortifications are onl 22 itch. be 
lower ſuburbs is. a hill, where the ſovereign, after coto- 


— — their country | all its enemies. 
Befides the cathedral, there are ſeveral other pop ih and 


Lap Ujrar-Heaek, mountains and recks, higher 
than thoſe of the Alps; one in „ called Beni- 


kova, is 3000 paces perpendicular in height. They abound | 


of Heves, in which are ſeveral other 

is united that of the Jaſi or | 
cipal town of | 
the former is Jaſz-Bereny, which is large and well built, | 


naxſony (goes on horſeback, and brandifhes S It. Stephen's |} ie; 
ſword towards the four cardinal points, intimating, that | 


. 


uy Roman empire. —— nnn 6a 


. 


4501 
The 


„ 


a 2 


GARY. 
in whith are many curious figures in drop-ftone, 
exhalations from — of fa rd ſprings -fuffocate 
birds in their flight over them. 

Gran, a royal free ttwn' on the Danube, where it is 
joined by the river Gran, 35 miles from Prefb — = 
Ss — Here — —— natural — 

en this city was beſieg the Imperialifts, in x 
Sir Thomas — bf Wardour caſtle, Ras 
himſelf in ſuch. a manner, that the emperor Rodyl 
created him a count of the empire, and king Jams I. 
made him a barom of England, which honours are 
2 by his The neigh country. is 
pleafant and fruitful, and yields excellent wine. 
The town is well fortified, name to 2 county, and 
has a caſtle, on a high rock, in which is the cathedral; 
but the archbiſhop, who is primate of Hungary, refides 
at Preſburg, and the chapter at Tirnau. 
_— I 1 the name of Buda, the Ola 
the New. Old is but 2 mean 
. a ee Sandi: ts . 
75 miles and 106 — Views 
well fortified, 1 the capital of the WI 
refidence of the king, until it was ſeized by he Turks 
in 1529, in whoſe hands it continue&till-168g Here 
is a caſtle fituated at the extremity bf the town, on 
eaſt fide, commanding the greateſt part of it. He 
are ſeveral warm baths, 7 which ſotne are ſo moderate, 
that they are immediately fit either for bathing or drink- 
ing; but others are ſo hot, that they cannot be uſed . 
mixed with cold water, or conveyed to cool in other 
baths. The town has confiderable ſuburbs. The fleig 
bouring country yields a . gobd red wine, and erer 
| melons. Hard by the town is the iſland of St. 
in the Danube, eight miles long, and eight broad: 
near it, on the banks of the river, is the town of 
Andrew, which makes a better figure than Buda itit 
A few miles alſo below Buda is another iſland, gall 
Efepel, which formerly belonged to prince Eugetit;. 
had a feat in the neighbourhood, where he often 
From the ſame prince a pleaſant mountain, that tuns 
the Danube and is covered with woods and vitityardy, 
— Eugene Promontory. The Danube here is awe 
arter of a league in breadth. 
chemnitz, the principal mine town in Hangar d 
chiefly inhabited by proteſtants. The gold and 
mines ſtill produce à conſiderable quantity of ore (the 
ſhort of what they did formerly) and about 1000 l 
men are employed in the mines. 

'Cremnitz, the capital of the county.” of tw. nl 
tains a-mint, but the mines are W Perce 
deferve working. | 

The Hungarians are fierce, cruel, 
better ſoldiers than en; | Anden 5 
ſcholars. The nobility” affect powp,.- 5 
drunkenneſs. The men are ſtrong and we — z they 
ſhave their beards, leave whiſkers on the upper lip, 
wear furs on the head, a cloſe bodied coat girt Wich a 
ſaſh, and a ſhort cloak buckled under the arm, in order 
to leave the right-hand at liberty. The horſe, who carry 
x broad ſword and battle ax, are called Huſſars, and the 
foot are named Heydukes. Here are five lang 
— viz. the Bl. rian, Sclavonian, Waltac ian, 

an and Latin. Though not above a fourth part 
of the le are Roman cat hol ics, yet that religion is 
the eſtabli one. But proteſtants, and particularly 
thoſe of the Greek church, are tolerated, and Jews are 
doubly taxed. The trade of the country is in the hand 
of the 22 and Greeks. 
uſtrians have had the re of Hu 
n ever ſince 1 * g ſet 
wn. + Keith male of the houſe of ry rag in 16 | 
in 1723, in caſe of their failure, upon the beit females. 
The conſiſt of the prelates, barons, 0 


in actual pay, 
when they are 


; 9 
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of 
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A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM Or GEOGRAPHY. 


Greeks, and Armenians, are all tolerated here. || called Uſcocks, a rough ſavage 
ptoteftanits are much more numerous than the || rapine, and noted for their agility, ſkippi 
Roman *catholics. For a 
"hi x 10 ed = 
ele br the Turks and ſometimes V ſomething like it. 
1713 Michael Apaff, the laſt of theſe 
ing without iſſue, Tranſylvania was an- Venetian Dalmatia. It ftands 150 miles from Venice, 
y, without regard to the claims of the || on a ſmall peninſula or iſland, for it is 
7; and, fince 1722, hath been made here- || land only by a deep ditch, into which the fea flows at 
princes and princeſſes of the houſe of Au- || high-water, under a draw-bri 


_T fam 
"ditary to t 
ria, before the prince ſucceeded by free elec- || harbour, and a citadel in which · the proveditor, or 
uon. Rates, like thoſe of Hungary, conſiſt of the || vernor of Dalmatia reſides, and the town is iſe ſo 

Prelates or clergy, nobility, gentry, and royal towns. || well fortified, that it is deemed impregnable. To ſup- 

But royal, or any other towns here, contain || ply the want of freſh water, the rain is carefully pre- 

"the leaſt" circumſtance to render them worthy of a de- 


* 14 


h 
RRR eee 
9 = I _— „ 


Greeks, 


| 


like goats 
* ” . heic lan- 
guage is Walachian, and their religion the Greek, or 


ital of 


among the mountains, from rock to rock. 


time this cou was 
a 


Lara, the fee of an archbiſhop, and the 


from the 


idge. Here is a capacious 


dedicated to old 


K 222282 
/ pay oye mg 


alſo are 
6: has the 
i 

8 i i beard of health? coakſt- 

pou country, W ; i id of the Naguſans, that they 

be air is pleaſant and temperate, the face of the try || pay tribute to the Turks out of fear, to the Venetians 

the fruitful in corn, wine, and out of hatred, and to the emperor, Spain, the pope, and 

The only religion publicly tolerated, is the Naples, out of reſpect, and from political vi They 

_ catholic ; yet are many of the Greek church. To || are ſo j. of the 

the extraordinary ſubſidies granted to the emperor it || city are day. 

placeis _ | | pay 

- north-weſt from Belgrade. It was parti remark- j| The 
able once erected by Turks || of 
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CHAP. XX. 


TURKEY in EUROPE: 


in Europe. 


THESE countries are bounded by the Mediterrancan 
the ſouth, by the H 
Afia on the 2 


4 


1 


111 
Z 


1 j 4 


fine proſpect, but a water communication with various 
parts of the empire. It was antiently called Byzan- 
tium, afterwards Conſtantinople, from Conftantine the 


ds 

Great, and ſometimes the Porte, on account of its being | 
north 

* of 


fineſt port in Europe. It ſtands in 41 

24 deg. 40 min. eaſt long. at the 
35 miles ſouth- eaſt from n. It is ſeparated 
from Aſia by a canal, is of a triangular form, and, 


are 22 gates, fix towards 
fea. The innumerable bagnios, bazars, ſeraglios, and 
moſques with their minarets, make a fine appearance at 
a diſtance. Fires are frequent, and the only method of 


are ſeven called royal, are handſome buildings, in de- 


mched fituations, furrounded by trees and adorned || tolerated. Pera is another ſuburb near 
a | ambaſladors and miniſters of foreign princes reſide ; and 


fountains. Near the harbour the ſeraglio, 
42 2 collection of royal buildings, a mile and a 


"half in circumference; below the palace are 5 
— ca f Lake Abs jt 


up 
| another io, 
hens, || the ladies. ; 


The moſt magni i 
ſeraglio, upon an eminence, from whence is 
4 gencle- deſcent to the fea ſhore. - It is of a ſquare 
Ws 2 | | 


of the Da- 


preventing the conflagration from ſpreading is to blow | 
up # number of them. The moſques, of which there | 


| 


libe 
other 


i peror 


may rec 


in handſome 


9 pe 
* . ; 
* 
* ; 
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181 


| ſuburbs, &c. is very great, and the inhabitants exceeding 
| ing not only of Turks, but of a great 


Jews, 4 the plague often makes dreadful havock 


The environs are and greater 
rty is experienced in the Fl pure Be than any 


part of the Ottoman empire, as even taverns are 


here are the beſt buildings belonging to Conſtantinople. 
| The town of Scutact. though . 


Adrianople, the ſecond city in this empire, is 
rr 
but it received its modern name from the em- 


Adrian, who rebuilt it aſter it had been 


OY 


where 


deſtroyed 


. A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM- or GEOGRAPHY. 


by an earthquake. It ſtands on a fine plain in a fruitful || of war. The principal places are Terves, the capital, 
country, well watered by rivers and rivulets, the chief || on the river Jalonitz, 60 miles north of the Danube, 
of which is Mariza. The pleaſantneſs of the place fre- which has a tolerable trade, with ſome fortifications ; 

uently brings the grand ſeignior hither, where he has a || and Buckereſt, a ſtrong town and archbiſhop's ſee, 40 
— beauty, though not in dimenſions, to || miles north of the Danube, which has ſome trade, and 
that of Contantinogle 


Here are al _ grand is the reſidence of the waywode. 
moſques ; but the _ houſes are as buil J. 2 its name from the Moldau which 
thoſe of the 


runs through it. It is ſituated to the eaſt of Tranſyl- 
the || vania, is about 240 miles long, but the breadth varies 


conſiderably. It is in general a barren ſpot, and the in- 
tenſive plain on the river Mariza, 200 miles north-weſt || habitants are a mixture of various neighbouring nations. 


of Conſtantinople. ' It is 2272 by chriſtians. The p principal places are Jaſly, che capital, and reſidence 
of the Greek 12 ok their e 


of the way wode, which is fituated on the Pruth, 80 
archbiſhops; and here : this ſhew a chapel, in which, || miles north-weſt of Bauder; and Choczim, a itrong town 
according to their tradition, St. Paul preached to the 


on the Dineſter, near the borders of Podolia. 
Philippians. — LITTLE TART ART. 
— place of ſtrength at pre ſent. 


THE principal parts of Tartary have already been 
is a — =. 'the iin Cher- 2 4 


: delineated, and the different tribes of Tartars deſcribed. 
ſoneſe, "900 utes ſouth-weſt of Conſtantinople. There oſe in Europe remain to be mentioned, but theſe are 
urs two harbours for Fallies, but neither of them will || few in proportion to the others, and being al moſt per- 
admit of ſhips. There are in this town about We en in motion, it is hard to ſpeak of "ew locally. 
105000 Tu 4000 Chriſtians, and great numbers of 


e ſhall however mention 
ws. This was the firſt town the Turks made them- Beſſanabia, or Budziack, which borders on the Black 
ves maſters of in Europe, anno 1358. 


Sea. The inhabitants are called White Hordes; they 
The old of Romania, Fats on the E 


uropean || rove from place to place, live on the fleſh of horſes, 
a fide of the HeNleſpont, ufirally = Seſtos, lies in 27 || oxen, cheeſe, milks, particularly' that of mares, &c. 
of eaſt Ti rr Here, and at the 


The chief place is Beuder, _— in the Turkiſh 
oppoſite cattle 'Aﬀa, it is the Turks take an account lan » ſignifies a ftrong pats. was here that 
of alf thi ps bound to Conftantinople. 5 Charles XII. of Gro 4 his defeat at 
Heragles was once à great city, and flood in the mid- 


Pultowa. 
way between Conſtantinople and Gallipoli ; but there is || Ockzakow is inhabited only near the ſea and along the 
little at preſent except ruins para by = 
I 


banks of the rivers; and the country between the 
H. Bulgaria, Which is ſeparated by mount Hzmus || and Nieper is pofleſted by the — gay Tartars, who are 
from Nomania, is 280 miles long, broad. It is 


dependent partly on the cham of the Crim Tartars, and 
governed r of — with four ſub- |} partly on Ruſſia. Their food is horſe fleſÞ, and theix religion 
ordinate ſ⸗ is in general moun - mahometaniſm, but their hoſpitality far exceeds that of 
| the moſt civilized chriſtians. 
With reſpect to the Crimea we muſt refer the * 
to page 54 of the firſt vol. of this work. 
71s G R * E. 
country with reſpect to arms and arts, was 
once the moſt celebrated in the world. It is fituated to 
— north of the Mediterranean, being 400 miles in 
th and 240 in breadth. The air is temperate but 
ating, the foil fruitful but uncultivated, and the 
ee Genin, but debaſed by the ignorance of 
hies —d x the Danube, has the rivers Save and || its profeſſors. The head of the Greck church is the 
oy yr north: it is 250 miles in length, and 1. of Conſtantinople, who is choſen by the neigh- 
— 100 in breadth from north to ſouth. The || bouring archbiſhop and 1222 and confirmed 
city Belgrade is fituate at the confluence of the 3 grand ſeignior; and other patriarchs are 
2 the Save, miles ſouth-eaſt of Vienna. ſe of Jeruſalem, Antioch, and Alexandria, The 
Fhis was lately a large iful city, . fortified, || provinces are, 
and defended by ann of the ſtrangeſt caſtles in Europe, I. Macedonia, ſituated to the weſt of the Archipelago, 
atid inhabited by Oo chriſtians. It has been often taken and || has a ſharp, clear and wholeſome air, and produces corn, 
— ef i by the Chriſtians, commanded by || wine an oil. It is well watered but mountainous ; 


of Savor, on the 22d of Auguſt 1717, mount Athos, in particular, is covered with 2 


tainous, but” has ſome fertile 2 abounds in cattle, 
Evntains a few iron mines, and ſome medicinal ſprings. 
It is well watered; and the inhabitants are a mixture of | 
Turks, Greeks and Jews, who ſpeak a dialeR of the | 


n | 
ark of e e 8 rs 3 
is the princi 
bras — gla dirty, 
and 1 air. 
HT. Servia, antiently called Myſia Superior, as it 


2 te Arun poſſefſion of it till the || and upwards of 20 convents. The monks lead 
year 17 39, e mediation, it was yielded || lives, and in general, work at trades. The only con- 
Nn fine fortifications were entirely || ſiderable place is the town called Karais, the reſidence of 
| —_— in ede 22 2 and now the | the Turkiſh Aga, which is ſurrounded by walls, flanked 
Turks remain poſſeſſed of Be the entire with towers, and planted with artillery. 
2 IDA : ones ſouth of the e 
nube and the Save, from the Black Sea on the eaſt 0 AL. Le he * Sea, to which it gives its name, 
the river U which divi prone on || lying in 24 deg. 6 2 north lat. 
the weſt. "0 dcn, called r — ſituate in 
IV. Boſnia, part of the antient III province of Macedon. Here 85 Paul preached, 
EL I anni rs Fn co | and we have ftill two of his cpiſtles, written to the 
' the north; by Servia on the eaſt; by Dalmatia on the || Theſſalonians : it is a populous town, has a good foreign 
ſouth ; and Croatia on the the river Unna trade, and conſuls from ſeveral kingdoms and ftates 
r0baing through it from north to ſouth, and dividing the || reſide. here. The inhabitants are moſt of them chriſtians 
Im from the Turkiſh territories. The chief town is || of the Greek communion, and have their archbiſhop for 
Seraio, rr in 19 || the ment of the church. 
wo Bags on of north lat. 120 miles 
Be 


of Belgrade. 

% N. of Moldavia, is 

a triangular form, — jet breadth un- 
ATC»; dorhes miles. 

qe dts 42. 

whole is well watered ; the eſtabliſhed if of conſiderab 11 

Greek church, and the common 271 Venice, and D. | | 

The waywode, prince, deſpot or hoſpodar || which has a good harbou 

F Wallachia, is a vaſſal of the Ottoman porte, paying The difti& called Lower Albania, or Epirus, i 

a yearly tribute and furniſhing a body of troops in time || excgedingly fruitful, and the inhabitants are 
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EUROPE] TURKEY in EUROPE: 405 
for a military life. The towns are how fo totally de-] Corinth, the modern Gereme, ſituated between the 
cayed as not to be worth naming. bays of Lepanto and Engia, 50 miles weſt of Athens. 
III. Theffaly, now Janna, is bounded by Macedon || The buildings are not now contiguous, but intermixed 
on the north, by the Archipelago on the eaft, by Achaia || with fields and gardens, which makes it look like a vil- 
on the fouth, and Epirus on the weft. The chief lage; the caſtle is fituatef on a high fteep tock above it, 
town is Lariſſa, called Aſſabarba by the Turks, about | of very difficult acceſs. The countty about it abounds 
o miles weſt of the iſland of Eubcea or Negropont, faid || with corn, wine and oil. From the caſtle there is one 
to be the place of Achilles's nativity, is ſituate on the || of the fineſt proſpects in the world, having the fea in 
river Peneus, having mount Olympus on the north, full view on the eaſt and weſt, and a fine countty north 
and the plains of Theſſaly on the ſouth, a moſt delight- || and ſouth. The narroweſt Bart of the Iſthmus is about 
ful abode, where the grand ſeignior reſided, during the || fix miles over, and on a mount there, called Oneius, 
of Candy, to be near the ſcene of action, anno || were antiently celebrated the Iſthmian games; there 
1669. It lies in 23 deg. eaſt long. and 39 deg. north are ſtill the ruins of a town upon it, and of temples dedi- 
lat. and is a large populous city at this day. cated to the Sun, Neptune, Diana, Pluto, Ceres and 
IV. Lividia, or Achaia, to the ſouth of Epirus, is || Bacchus, and fome remains of the wall built by the 
130 miles long, but not above 36 broad. It is fraitful || Lacedemonians croſs the F{thmns from fea to ſea, to 
though mountainous, being well watered: The prin- || ſecure the Peloponefian peninſula. 
cipal places are Sentines, the antient Athens, is Muate || Patras, tight miles weſt of Corinth; is the fee of an 
near the bay of Engia, about 40 miles eaſt of the Iſthmus || archbiſhop. It formerly contained a temple of Diana, 
of Corinth. It ſtands almoſt in the middle of à plain, || and is at prefent a place of ſome trade. Chiarenza, 32 
being a barren, but healthfal ſoil, the river Iliſſus al- miles fouth-weſt of Patras, is thought to have been ti 
moſt ſurrounding it 3 after which it continues it courſe || antient Cylleni ; and Lacedemon, or Sparta, now named 
by the hill called the Muſeum, and from thenee runs || Mifitra, antiently the capital of Laconia, is ſituate on 
through a wood of olives, fix miles in length; but whe- || the river Eurotas, 40 miles ſouth of Napoli di Romania. 
ther this river be the antient Cephiſus, or Eridanus, || It is faid to have been founded 1000 years before the 
geographers are not agreed. The antient city was built || building of Rome; they received their laws froth Ly- 
round the caſtle ; but the preſent town lies on thenorth- || curgus. The two chief magiſtrates had the title of 
welt ſide of it, extending a mile and half through the kings, but were in reality ſubject to the ſenate ; they 
plain, and is about four miles in circumference, but were afterwards governed by five magiſtrates, called the 
no wall about it. Formerly, the town extended over || Ephori, who were depoſed by Cleomifies, who being 
part of the plain, and was united to the two ports || ſubdued by the Macedonians, — became a gown 
of Phalera and Pyreus by walls, the one four, and the | vince to that people. | ; | 
other five miles in 1 „ and was the metropolis of a Napoli di Romania is a ſtrong town with a 5 
very powerſul republic, the ſeat of learning, wit, and || harbour and a conſiderable trade, 36 miles fo 
eloquence; and all arts and ſciences were ght to CR a * 
greater perfection here, than in other part of the Olympia 3 IN amous pian plains, on 
world, when this city was in its 2 fonriſhing ſtate. * celebrated the Olympic — inſtituted 
It is not now a deſpicable place, and though the ſciences || by Pelops in honour of Jupiter; and, after ſome ſuf] 
do not flouriſh here as formerly, the inhabitants are itil! || tion, reſtored again by Atreus and Hercules. Th 
eſteemed a polite, ingenious people: their number is || were celebrated every fifth year, and during five days, 
about 10,000, of which three fourths are chriſtians of | with very great ſolemnity. And from them came 
the Greek church, who ſeldom bring their cauſes before || computation of times by Olympiads to be introduced 
the Turkiſh tribunals, but their differences are deter- || into Greece. This city is likewiſe famed for its niagnia 
mined in an amicable way by chriſtian arbitrators of | ficent temple of Jupiter Olympns, faid to have 
their own elefting. The habit of the modern Athe- || buiit from the ſpoils which the Eleans got from theit 
nians is a black veſt with a looſe coat over it, lined with |j neighbours the Piſeans; in which was a famous ſtatue 
fars, and their cap reſembles the crown of a hat; on |} of that god 75 feet high, reckoned one of the ſeveri 
their legs they wear eaſy black boots, which fit in || wonders of the world, made by Phidias, fitting on . 
wrinkles ; but never ſhoes or ſlippers, as the Turks do. || throne of gold and ivory, with a crown of maffy gold 
The women wear coloured s, uſually red or blue, || on his head made as of olive branches; in his right hand 
which reach down to their feet, and over them a ſhort |} a victory made of ivory, with a crown of maſſy gold 
veſt of filk. | upon its head-dreſs; in his left a ſceptre, made of a 
Lepanto, the antient Naupactus, is ſituated near the || mixture of all forts of meta], with an eagle at the top 
north ſhore of the entrance of the Ser of Lepanto. of it; his ſandals and ſtockings gold, the dr 
The town is ſurrounded by fruitful fields and vineyards, |} of the ſame, adorned with the s of animals and 
producing corn, rice, > foay oranges, lemons, and || flower-de-luces ; the throne embelliſhed with ivory, 
eitrons, * plenty; the wine is efteemed the beſt in || ebony, gold, precious ſtones, and a multitude of em- 
Greece. the entrance of this bay, the Venetians — ; at the four pedeſtals of the throne four 
and their allies, commanded by Don John of Auſtria, || victories, and two others at the feet of the ſtatue ; at the 
natural fon of Charles V. obtained a complete naval || two feet on the fore-ſide of the throne, on one fide, the 
victory over the Turks, in the year 1571. figures of Sphinxes 1 ſome Theban youths, 
Livadia is an antientport-town, ſituated on the gulph || and on the other figures of Niobe's children, whom 
of Lepanto, 20 miles notth-weſt of Corinth, and com- Apollo and Diana ſhot to death with their arrows; be- 
municates its name to this province. At preſent it is a || tween the feet of the throne Theſeus, and the reſt of 
populous trading town, conſiſting of Turks and Greek || the heroes who accompanied Hercules to the Amazonian 
— 8 he war, 2 n e 
Th loponneſus, or Morea, is a in- |} adorned with pictures repreſenting Hercules, &c. on the 
fulz joined to the continent of Greece by the i — of || upper part; on one fide of the throne, the Grates, and 
Corinth. It is 120 miles long and 115 broad, tolerably || on the other the Hours; on the golden lions, 
fertile, except in the mountainous parts, and in general || and Theſeus's combat with the Amazons. 
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A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


XXL. 


EUROPEAN ISLANDS. 


L ILCRAANRS... 
HIS iſland is fituated in the Atlantic Ocean, 
. between 63 and 68 deg. north lat. and between 
10 and 26 deg. welt long. It is about 400 
miles in length, and 150 in breadth. For two 
months together the ſun never ſets, and in the winter it 
never riſes for the ſame ſpace, at leaſt not entirely. The 
greater part of the iſland is mountainous, ſtony and 
| wang but in ſome places there are excellent 
and the graſs bas a fine ſmell. The ice, which gets 
looſe from the more northern country, in May brings 
with it a large quantity of wood, and ſeveral ani 
fuch as foxes, wolves and bears. 

The whole country is well watered with large and 
ſmall rivers that flow from the mountains ; befides rivu- 
lets and large lakes, all of which abound with excellent 
fiſh. There are no foreſts in any part of the iſland, but 
this defect is in a great meaſure com _—_— large 
uantities of fine timber, that come in 
ifferent of the ſea-coaft. 


ſuch as quadrupeds, birds, inſects and fiſh, they are fo 
much alike with thoſe of Norway, Greenland, &c. 


that their deſcriptions may be found by referring back to | 


the natural hiſtory of thoſe northern countries. 

The moſt remarkable phznomena for which this iſland | 
is famous are the mountains, ſeveral of which are ex- 
ceeding lofty, and always covered with ice and ſnow. 
In the vallies between them the inhabitants live, and in 
thoſe near the coaſt are plains covered with verdure. 
But ng the 1 of this iſland, 
earthquakes and volcanos have more known here 
than in many countries in much warmer climates. The 
Former have ſeveral times laid the 


— 


deſolate, par- 
| ticularly in 1734, 175 , and —_— fiery erup- 
tions broke out of the earth. Many of the ſnowy moun- 
tains have alſo gradually become volcanos. The moſt 
Famous of theſe burning mountains is that called Hecla, 
which is ſeated in the ſouthern-moſt part of the iſland, 
not far from the ſea. It has frequently ſent forth flames, 
and a torrent of burning matter, whence the inhabitants 
formerly imagined that it was the place where the ſouls 
vere, | Oe . 

uent, ially in 1 en were 

— ful, * — — —— — the aſhes 
being thrown all round the iſland to the diftance of more 
than 100 miles; but ſince that time Hecla has been free 
from eruptions. It takes up four hours to aſcend from 
the foot of this mountain to its ſummit; and on the 
welt fide is a large chaſm, reaching from the 
to the bottom. It is remarkable that whi 
ignited matter ifſued from this chaſm, the 
of ice and ſnow, with which the other fide 
of the mountain 


though 


ibſtances. | 
eruptions ef Hecla have for a conſi- 
topped, others have fince broke out. 
ntain of Crabla, en the 17th of May 
24, began wwejeR, in a terrible manner, ſmoak, fire 
cinders, and ftones, which were followed by a fiery 


E 

into _—_ 
of 
the mountain 
the 


it diſcharged 
September 1729, when the 
ſubſided. They were, how- 
eruption of three of the ad- 
it is a common obſervation 


C—— — 


y || mark. The 


the ſpiracles whenee | ſmoak and flame, a new 
eruption is not far diſtant. Thus, in 1756, a mountain, 
named Cotligian, which had twice before caft forth firs 
and ſmoak, again began to flame. | 

Stones of various colours are found in this country, 
but no marble. It likewiſe produces a kind of chryſtal, 
a large quantity of pumice-ſtones, and, near the vol- 
canos, two forts of agate. It is alſo certainly rich in 
minerals, though there are no mines worked in the 
country. The people find, even above ground, large 
lumps of filver, copper and iron ore, fo rich, that th 
are melted by a common wood fire, and the metal 
into various utenſils. But the principal metal of this 
iſland is ſulphur, great quantities of which were formerly 
exported to Copenh and other countries; but at 
preſent that branch of trade has entirely ceaſed. 

With reſpet to the inhabitants of Iceland, 
are naturally well made, and poſſeſs a conſiderable 


| ſhare of bodily ſtrength; though they ſeldom live to a 
With reſpect to the natural productions of this iſland, 


pe old age. In general, they are ſober, honeſt, docile 
and induſtrious; but, like all others who dwell in cold 


| countries, they are fond of drinking ſpirituous liquors, 


though few are ſo circumſtanced as to procure any con- 
ſiderable quantity. They are ſubje& to various diſorders, 
particularly the rheumatiſm, fevers, aſthma, and con- 
ſumption ; but the leproſy, or rather a kind of hereditary 
ſcurvy, is the prevailing diſeaſe. Their chief employ- 
ment is fiſhing, to which they bring up their children as 
ſoon as they have 1 enough to row a boat. The 
dreſs both of the men and women is much the ſame as 
that worn by the Norwegians. The men, in fiſhing, 
wear a garment of ſheep-ſkin over their cloaths, and 


| this they frequently ſoften by rubbing it over with fiſh 


liver. 

The houſes in Iceland nearly reſemble thoſe of Nor- 
way; with this difference, that as they are not fo well 
ſupplied with timber, they make more uſe of ſtones, 
turf, and mud-walls. The better ſort poſſeſs tolerable 
houſes, well furniſhed. Their roofs are either boarded 
or thatched, and their walls are comfortably thick and 


warm. | 
The Icelanders are remarkably ingenious and docile. 


The country not only affords a great number of able 


boat-carpenters and handicraftſmen, but has likewiſe 
produced many men of diſtinguiſhed learning. As there 


| are no public ſchools in the country, the children are 


taught to read, and inſtructed in the articles of religion 
at home, by their own parents, or by the miniſters of 
the different pari in the courſe of their viſitations. 
They do not reckon time by the clock or hour; but 
take their obſervations from the ſun, ſtars, or tide, and 
parcel out the day into different diviſions, each of which 
has its own appellation; ſuch . as midnight, twilight, 
— noon, afternoon, evening, mid- 
3 | 

As the inhabitants of this iſland were originally a 
colony from Norway, they ſtill ſpeak the old Norwegian 
dialect, though they have adopted a great number of 
words and terms from the Scots, with whom they here- 
tofore maintained a conſiderable traffic. The Lutheran 
doftrine is the only religion here tolerated. The country 
is divided into two biſhoprics ; namely, the ſee of Skal- 


holt for the ſouth, and that of Hoalum for the north. 
The revenue of each biſhop amounts to about 2000 rix- 


dollars; from which, however, he muſt maintain the 
rector and corrector, the minifter of the cathedral 
church, and a certain number of - ſcholars. At the 
time of the reformation great part of the church revenues 
was ſecularized, and now belong to the king of Den- 
clergy here have no tythes ; but ſome ſmall 
dues ary paid to them either in merchandize or money. 
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The churches are in general low, and but indifferently Dried fiſh Gloves 
decorated; nevertheleſs they are clean, decent, and com- Salted meat Raw wool 
modious. ; Butter -Sheep-ſkins 
The Icelanders are ruled by a governor called Staffs- Tallow Lamb-ſkins 
amptmand, or rather by his deputy the Amptmand; the T rain-oil Fox furs 
former is generally choſen by the king from the Daniſh Coarſe woolen cloth Edder-down 
nobility, and reſides at Copenhagen; but the latter al- Stockings Feathers. 
ways lives in Iceland, at the king's palace of Reſſeſted, ; The imports are, 
on a ſalary of 400 rix-dollars. His majeſty likewiſe | Timber | Brandy 
appoints a receiver, who collects all the taxes and reve- Fiſhing lines and hooks Wine 
nues, and tranſmits them to the treaſury. Beſides the | Tobacco Salt 
fteward, there are Syſſelmen, who farm the king's taxes Bread Linen 
in certain diſtricts, and act as juſtices of the peace, Horſe-ſhoes Silk, 


each within his own province. The king's revenues || and a few other neceſſaries, as well as ſuperfluities, for 
ariſe from taxes and dues, an annual ſum payed by the || the better ſort. 
company of merchants, ſecularized abbey-lands, and || The whole trade of Iceland is e by a monopoly 
other royal demeſnes farmed out to the natives. of Danes, indulged with an excluſive charter. This 
Law-ſuits. in ſpiritual matters, or concerning free- || company. maintains factories at all the harbours in the 
hold property, are determined by the Norwegian laws ; || iſland, where they exchange the foreign goods for the 
but in every diſpute relative to meum and tuum, the old || merchandize ef the country; and as the balance is in 
Iceland laws take place. There are two judges, called || favour of the Icelanders, they pay the overplus in Daniſh 
Langmænd, who preſide over the ſouthern and northern money, which is the only current coin in this iſland. 
— and ſometimes deputies are allowed. Actions The weights and meaſures here are nearly the ſame with 
are firſt brought in the court of the Syſſelman, from || thoſe uſed in Denmark. | 
whence they may be evoked to higher courts; and if the by * ® ® * * * 
cauſe be of great conſequence, the laſt reſource is the Several iſlands, which now follow in our lift, being 
ſupreme court at Copenhagen. In ſpiritual caſes the || fituated ſo near, and intimately connected with, ſome 
deputy-governor fits as judge, with the deans and clergy of the continental parts of Europe, we were obli 
as his aſleſſors. There is no other legal method of puniſh- || to deſcribe them in the preceding pages. We muſt there- 
ing men with death than beheading or hanging : the || fore refer our readers to Denmark for the deſcription of 
women, condemned to die, are ſcwed in a fack and || Zealand, Funen, Alfen, Falſter, Langland, Laland, 


drowned. | Femeren, Mona and Bornholm. To Sweden, for Goth- 
With reſpect to the commerce of this iſland, its ex- || land, Ocland, Aland and Rugen. To Ruſſia, for Ofal 

ports conſiſt of | | and Dagho. And to Pruſſia for Uſedom and Wollin. 
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REAT Britain, the principal iſland, and one I air is in general healthy, the foil fertile, the face of the 

of the chief ſtates in Europe, is fituated in || country beautifully diverſified, the proſpects 2dmirable, 
the weſtern ocean, between 50 and 59 deg. || and the lands well cultivated. 

north lat. and between 1 deg. 42 min. and England, except in a few places, exhibits to the view 

6 deg. long. being 625 miles long and 338 broad || an ——_— variety of gently ſwelling hills, level 

where wideſt. The whole iſland is divided into two || plains, corn fields, meadow grounds, — and water, 

diviſions, viz. South Britain or England and || intermingled in the moſt agreeable manner. The cham- 


ales, and North Britain or Scotland. | — — is 23 — ww beauteous incloſures, 
urrounded with quick- ſet hedges, iutermixed with ſtatel 
SOUTH BRITAIN, or ENGLAND and WALES. | oaks and elms. The farm 3 ſcattered about 12 


SOUTH Britain, . comprizing land and Wales, || great numbers all over the face of the kingdom, appear 
is bounded on the north by the river Tweed, which ſe- large, neat, and convenient, in the midſt of their 
parates it from Scotland; on the eaſt by the German || offices or out-houſes. The uncultivated part of the 
ocean, on the weſt by the Iriſh ſea, which divides it || ground is cloathed with a perpetual verdure; and the 
from Ireland, and on the ſouth by the Britiſh channel, lands, in general, diſplay the perfection of agriculture. 


which ſeparates it from France. The ſeats of noblemen and gentlemen riſe like inchanted 
| | caſtles on every hagd : populous villages, thriving towns, 
e | and flouriſhing cities, abound in every part of the king- 
| dom, which excels all the ſtates of Europe in beauty, 

Natural Hi ſtory. | opulence, and cultivation. 


! Many writers have been very voluminous and tedious 
UTH Britain is ſubje& to perpetual varieties of |; in deſcribing the natural hiftory of England, and by 
heat and cold, wet and dry, but the ſummer's heat || repeating the properties of the productions of every 
and winter's cold are more temperate than any part of || county, have of courſe launched intoa great deal of un- 
the continent ſituated between the ſame parallel of |; intereſting tautology. To avoid ſuch dull repetitions, 
latitude. The atmoſphere is full of vapours, but thoſe || and unneceſſary p _ we ſhall preſent our readers 
vapours produce an almoſt continual verdure. The || with a new Inſpection Table, comprizing the natural 


eireumjacent A rivers furniſh a great || hiſtory of England at one view upon a plan never before 
plenty of various kinds of fiſh, ſhores, by nature, artempeedy which we hops will be found equally con- 
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Peak, Derbyſhrre. Windſor, 
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Bucks. Exmoor. 


1:the chief foreſts 
Wreken, Shropſhire. jew upon 


a chuſter r 
than a ſingle ane; the. ; 


e/cft Laws; and. 


che juſtices in 


manifeſt the open air to 
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Sherwood, 
New Foreſt, 


The above — 
the 


ole there are 
eee three 
ſcore in Eng- 


Aand, and in- 


theſe were g0- 
verned b 
code of 

called the For- 


Eyre were ori- 
ginally ſodeno- 
minated from 
their ſitting in 


fee theſe laws 
properly ob- 


» 


only, which 
exceeded all o- 
ther kinds of 


* DET 
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| vaſt varie tyofobjects thrown 


awsS| to 


many woods * 
cheſnut trees 


| wondrous 


Hull's Water, on the borde 
of Cumberland. 


a. —_— * 


The lakes Scham, Wiatle> 


join and become one vaſt: 
ike. | 


eminence we could. 


dadcern. all its bays, its ſhores | © 


pour promontories, and in the 


-extenhve landſcape take in a 


——— 


tothe eye. We were accom- 
modated on the water with 
one of the barges belongin 
to the Duke of Portland. 
The veſſel was provided with 
on ſwivels. On the diſcharge 
of one of theſe pieces, the 
report was echoed from the 
oppoſite rocks, where, by 
reverberatian, it ſeemed to 
roll from cliff to clif, and 
return thro? cave and 
valley, till the decreafing 
tumult — ied away 
upon the ear. The inſtant | 
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dreadful courſe. When the 


{ echo reached the mountains 


* 


of the breene, i 


Oufe 


g | is formed 


enters | Oxford, | 


| Northall, 
| Nottingham, Dorſetſhire 
tonſhire 


| Tyne. 


Merſey 


Churn. 


The number of 
rivers in England, 
not only fertifize- 
the ground, but Epſom 


is the chief river 
in the —_— 


junction 4 the 
Thame and the 
Ifis. It rifes on | Umingron, 
the confints of 
Glouceſterſhire, 
receivestheChurn 


continuing 
courſe north-eaſ- 
terly, it is ſwelled | 
by the Windruſn, 


nmng 
Abingdon, pro- | 


having waſhed it, | 


divides the 
of Kent from 


Harrow 


[rms op 
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Modicind Springs. 


An- Welte, Middleſex . © 
Alford, Sotnerſerſtire * 


f  Crickle, Lancaſhire 


Crof, Yorkſhire 
Doddi dn, Oxon 


Dog and Duck, Surry 
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Euny Well, Cornwall 


| Handbrid e, Lancaſhire 
Middleſex 


gate, Yorkihire 
— Durham 
Heigh, Lancaſhire, 
Holywell, Cornwall 
Holt, Wilts 
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Landridod, Radnorſhire 
Madern, Cornwall 
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Britain. Free- 
ſtone is Jn 


| by- 
ſhire, and mar- 
die in the 


ful in 


are dug out of 
the pits in Nor- 


and the biſhop- 


All kinds of Sallading 


ö 


ric of Durham. 


Wich reſpect to corn England 
excels all the countries of Eu- 
rope. The arable lands are com- 
puted to produce 35, ooo, coo 
of buſhels of wheat annually, 
2 conſiderable part of which 
is exported. Near as much 
ley is made into malt, i 
IT 
iſtilli gliſh 
— and — 1 lin 
otbeds and fire- 


ſaddle and 
chace are finely 
proportioned 
and full ofmet- 
tle; thoſe for 


ftrong, and the 
War horſes have 
the greateſt ſpi- 
rit imaginable. 
Among the 


animals pecu- | 


ſo great that 


they will ſingly | 


attack any ani- 
mal whatever; 


draught are 
amazingly 


x Ni htin 
2 
Linnets 
Larks, and 


The Englith game 


cock is remarkable 


for his courage, but 
like the maſtiff and 


bull dog, degene- 
rates if carried to 

other countty. 
II. Dryden thus 
beautifully deſcribes 


Within this homeſte:! 
hv'dwithout a peer, 
For crowing loud, the 

| noble —— 
High was his comb, and 
| coral read witha}, 
In dents embatiled like 
a caſtle wall. 


a His bill was raven black 


and ſhone like jet, 
Blue were his legs, and 
orient were his feet, 
White were his nails, 
like ſilver to behold, 
His body 
the burniſſi 


gold. 


the Englith cock. — 


1 like | 


tumbling about 
in the channel, 
and many ſeals 
upcn the rocks 
attheextremity 


of the iſland. 


2 . —_ a 


land. Thecoaft | th 
is ſeldom viſit · fe 


porpoiſes f ahofis, it changes 


little ſepulchre with 
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feet, and by their 
producing moths 
and butterflies. The 

body of the cater- | 
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its ſkin eight or ten 
times; at length it 
decomes an aurelia, 
and ore would ima- 
gine that it was 
conſcious of the 
preciſe time of its 
continuance in the 
aurelia ſtate; the 
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% A NEW COMPLETE 3YSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
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I 15, the 
| Geographical Deſcription of South Britain. 


OUTH BRITAIN is divided into two parte, viz. 
England and Wales. When the Romans provin- 


ciated England they divided it into four parts, viz. Bri- | 


tania Prima, or the ſouthern parts of the kingdom. 
Britania Secunda, or the weſtern parts of the kingdom, 
including W 'les. Maxima Cæſarienſis, which reached 
from the Trent to the wall of Severus, and Flavia Cz- 
farienfis, which contain the midland counties. The 
Saxons afterwards divided England into ſeven kingdoms, 
viz. The kingdom of Kent, of the South Saxons, 
Eaft Angles, Weſt Saxons, Northumberland, Eaſt 
Saxons, and Mercia. - At preſent England is divided 
into fix circuits, namely, the home circuit, the Norfolk 
circuit, the Oxford circuit, the midland- circuit, the 
weſtern circuit, and the northern circuit. Each of theſe 
comprehends a certain number of counties. The home 
circuit includes Effex, Hertford, Kent, Surry, and 
Suſſex. In the Norfolk circuit, we reckon Bucks, Bed- 


fordſhire, "Huntinedonfhire, Cambridgeſhire, Suffolk, | 


and Norfotk. * The Oxford circuit comprehends Oxon, 


Berks, Gloucefterſhire, Worceſterſhire, Monmouthſhire, | 


Herefordſhire, Salop, and Staffordſhire. In the midland 
Circuit, WE End Warwickſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Derby- 
ſhire, Nottinghamſhire, Lincolnſhire, Rutlandſhire, and 


Northamptonſhire. The weſtern circuit embraces Hants, 
Wilts, Dorſerſhire, Somerſetſhire, Devonſhire, and 
Cornwall. The northern circuit comprehiends Y ork- 


ſhire, the biſhopric of Durham, Northumberland, Lan- 
caſhire, Weſtmoreland, and Cumberland. Neither 
Middleſex nor Cheſhire is included in any circuit, the 
firſt being the ſcat of the ſupreme courts of juſtice, and 
the other, a county palatine. : od 
The principality of Wales is divided into four Cir- 
cuits, called the north-eaſt circuit, the north-weſt cir- 
cuit, the ſouth-caft circuit, and the ſouth-weſt circuit. 
In the north-eaſt, are contained the counties of Flint, 
Denbigh, and Montgomery: in the north-weſt, thoſe 
of Angleſea, 'Carnarvon, and Merioneth : in the ſouth- 


eaſt, are the counties of Radnor, Brecon, and Gla- | 
in the ſouth-weſt, are Pembrokeſhire, Cardi- | 


prone ra] and Caermarthen. In England, we E 

counties, containing 25 cities, 172 boroughs, an 
Sake cinque-ports, which are Haſtin „Dover, Sand- 
Wwe » Hythe, Romney, Rye, Winchelſea, and Sca- 


We ſhall now enter upon a deſcription of the fituation 
of, and the principal places in, each county. 


I. Cornwall is the moſt weſterly county of England, 


and in ſhape reſembles what its name implies, a horn. 
It abounds in tin and lead, produces mundic, which 
affords copper as as the Swediſh ; is famous for the 
beſt kind of late tiles, and furniſhes the builder with moor 
ſtone, which, when poliſhed, looks like Egyptian 
ite. 
3 is the moſt antient and the chief town of 
the . Lauceſton caſtle was formerly a * ſtrong 
place, and thence obtained the name of Caſtle- Terrible; 
the round hill on which it ſtands being environed with a 
triple wall. It was built by William de Morton, earl of 


Cornwall, ſoon after the conqueſt. At preſent it is fo | 


much decayed, that no part of 
which ſerves for the county gaol. | 
Falmouth, where the river Fall runs into the Engliſh 
channel, is 263 miles from London. "This is by much 
the richeſt and beſt trading town in the county. The 
harbour is ſo commodious, that ſhips of the greateſt 


burthen come up to its key. Ir is guarded by the caſtles 
of St. Mawes and Pendennis ; the latter of which, ſtand- 
] arge and well fortified, and was 


is uſed, except that 


ing on 2 
bull b 
bour. 7 There is ſufficient ſhejter in many creeks, far the 
whole royal navy to ride here ſafe from any winds. The 


town is well built, and its trade greatly inereaſed, ſince 
the eſtabliĩ t of packets from hence to Portugal and 
the Weſt-Indies; which not _ bring over 2 
tities of gold for the merchants 2 the Fal- 
SS 2 


iaſula, is ] 2 
Heary VIII. for the defence of Falmouth har-' 


— 


— 


— 2 — 


2 


ton. Oliver Cromwell expoſed 13 to ſale by the com- 


plied with water. 


—— 
— 


Penzance, the fartheſt town in the weſt of England, 
is well built and populous, and has many ſhips belong- 
ing to it; veins of lead, tin, and copper, are ſren here 
even to the utmoſt extent of low water mark. | 

IT. Devonſhire joins Cornwall to the eaſtward, is 
—_—y ſterile, but rendered fertile in many parts by 
art, and contains the following principal places. 

Exeter is the capital of the county, and one of the 
principal cities of the kingdom. It is ſituated on a 
riſing ground watered by the river Ex, has fix gates, and 
with the ſuburbs, is two miles in circumference. It 
had fo many churches formerly that it was. called Monk- 


mon cryer; 16 are now within the walls, and four with- 
out, beſides ſeveral meeting-houſes. The cathedral, 
called St. Peter's, is a magnificent and curious fabric, 
vaulted throughout, 390 feet in length and 74 in breadth, 
and has a ring of 10 bells, reckoned the largeſt in Eng- 
land. This city hath ſeveral charters confirmed by moſt 
of our kings, many of which have honoured it with their 
royal preſence. It had antiently a mint, and in the 
reign of William III. money was coined here; the 
* are diſtinguiſhed by = under the king's buſt. 
ts bridge over the Ex is of great length, and has houſes 
on both ſides towards the ends. It has four principal 
ſtreets (the chicf of which is called High-ſtreet) all 
centering in the middle of the city, which is well ſup- 
There is an old caſtle here called 
Rougement, ſuppoſed to have been built by the Weſt 


| Saxon ße whence 1s a pleaſant proſpect to the chan- 


nel 10 miles to the ſouth. It is now much decayed, 
only a part being kept up for the afizes, &c. e 
city is remarkable for a large fair at Lammas, at which 
the goods fold in the woolen manufactory are incredibly 
numerous. ; 

Totneſs ſtands on the river Dart. Here is a ſpacious 
church with a fine tower; 2 tewn-hall and 2 ſchool- 
houſe. Its chief trade is the woolen manufacture; but 
it has more gentlemen than tradeſmen of note. There 
is a fine ſtone bridge over the river; which abounds with 
delicate trout and other good fiſh. It is · diverting to ſee 
them catch ſalmon peele here, with a ſpanicl trained to 
drive them into a ſhove net; ſometimes 2 man will take 
up 20 ſalmon at a time, from 14 to 20 inches long, for 
which they aſk only two-pepce a- piece. The good peo- 
ple of Totneſs, in their loyalty, once aſſured his Ma- 
jeſty King George I. that they were ready to grant him 
not only a land tax of 4+, in the pound, but if his 
* required it, to give him the remaining 168. 
alſo. 

Plymouth, 216 miles from London, at the influx of 
che river Plym and Tamar into the channel, was anti- 
ently no more than a fiſhing town but is now the largeſt 
in the ſhire, contains near as many inhabitants as Exe- 
ter, and is one of the chief magazines in the kingdom, 
owing to its port, which is one of the largeſt and ſafeſt 
in England. It conſiſts of two harbours, capable of 
containing 1000 fail of ſhips ; defended by ſeveral forts, 
particularly a ſtrong citadel of large extent, containing 


| a grand magazine full of ſtores, and five regular bat- 


tions. It is the general rendezvous of ſhips outward 
bound, and is very convenient for homeward bound 
ſhips to provide themſelves with pilots up the channcl. 

About two miles up the mouth of the river Tamar 
(which is an inlet of the fea, diſtinguiſhed from Cat- 
water by the name of Hamouze, and commanded by the 
caſtle on St. Nicholas Iſland) is a royal dock for build- 
ing and repairing ſhips. Here is a charity-ſchool, four 
hoſpitals, and a work-houſe. Off the entrance of the 
bay lies the Edyſtone rock, which is covered at high 
water, and on which the ingenious Mr. Winſtanley built 
A light-houſe, that was —— down in that terrible 
hurricane in November 1703, and himſelf, with thoſe 
that were in it, never more heard of. Another was 
erected by an act of the 5th of Queen Anne, which 
ſhared the fame fate: but has been lately rebuilt, under 
the inſpection of that ingenious mechanic, Mr. Smeaton: 


Dartmouth includes in it what was formerly cal 
three towns, Clifton, Dartmouth, and Hardneſs. It 
on the hide of a craggy hill, is about a mile long, 

irregular, the Houſes generally high, © 

it ſeems crowded. The harbour is eſteemed good, 
$00 fail of Qhips may ride ſafe in the baſon, which 
18 
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the entrance of it may be {hut up with a chain. Here 
is a large key and a fpacious ftreer before it, where many 
confiderable merchants live, who trade to Portugal, Italy, 
and the plantations. The mother church is called 
Townftall, and is ſituated on a hill three quarters of a mile 
diſtant from the town. The tower of the church is 69 
feet high, and is of good uſe as a fea-mark. Dartmouth 
caſtle is very ancient; for there has been a chapel in it 
ever ſince the time of Edward III. and belongs to Stoke- 
Fleming church, which is two miles off; but the ſtone 
tower and ſpire were built by the inhabitants not. many 
0 II. Dorſetſhire, fituated on the ſouth eaſt of Devon- 
ſhire, is, like the two laſt, a maritime county. It is 
one of the pleaſanteſt and moſt fertile in the kingdom, 
abounding in corn, cattle, ſheep, ce. 
Dorcheſter is the ſhire town, and was the moſt 
conſiderable ſtation of the Romans in thoſe parts; they 
had a camp near it with five trenches, incloſing ten 
acres, the veſtiges of which are ſtill viſible at a place 
called Maiden Caſtle, about a mile from the town. It 
is ſituated on an aſcent, on the banks of the river Frome. 
St. Peter's, Trinity, and All Saints churches, and the 
Shire-hall, are the principal buildings in the town. 
The Ikenild ſtreet of the Romans is plainly traced here, 
and the foundations of the old Roman wall appear quite 
round the town, except toward the eaſt, where the ditch 


is filled up, and a ftreet built upon it; yet the place | 


is ſtill called The Walls. The Romans had an am- 
phitheatre in the neighbourhood, now called Maumbury, 
the terrace on the top of which is a noted place for the 
inhabitants to walk on, having an elegant proſpect of 
the town and country round it. 

Portland, over againſt Weymouth, was formerly an 
iſland, and ſtil] retains that name, though now only a 
peniniula. It is ſcarcely ſeven miles in circumference, and 
but thinly inhabited. From the caſt end of it, the ſea has 
thrown up a prodigious ridge of beach, called Cheſil- 
Bank, not above half a ſtone's caſt from the ſhore. It runs 
welt parallel with the ſhore near ſeven miles, quite to 
Abbotſbury, leaving an inlet of water in ſome places 
near a mile and a half over : in the broadeſt part of which 
lake is a ſwannery, containing ſeven or 8000 ſwans. The 
land here is high, and by means of dangerous rocks, is 
acceffible only on the north fide, where it is defended by a 
ſtrong caſtle, built by Henry VIII. and by another fince 
exetcd on the oppoſite ſhore called Sandsfoot caſtle. The 
inland parts are famous for quarries of the fineſt free 
ſtone, and moſt durable, with which St. Paul's church, 
Weſtminſter- bridge, &c. were erected. 

Purbeck, (like Portland) is improperly called an 
iſland ; here is found the beſt tobacco pipe clay in Eng- 


vonſhire, is a very fertile county, and more celebrated 
for its mineral waters than any other county in the 
kingdom. 

Briſtol, 12 miles from Bath, is the ſecond city in 
the Britith dominions, for trade, wealth, and number 
of inhabitants. Though it lay in two counties, before 
it was made a county of itſelf, which was in the reign 


of Edward III. it was by the parliament rolls reckoned | 


in Somerſetſhire. The cathedral was formerly the col- 

iate church of St. Auguſtin's monaſtery, which, when 

iNfolved by Henry VIII. and erected into the fee of a 

biſhop, he 
biſhop, dean, prebendaries, &c. * 

There are in this city 18 churches : the chief is St. 

y Redcliff's, without the walls, built in the rei 

of Henry VI. by William hog mus alderman of this 


city. This is 22 ſtru in the Gothic 
; the wor ip ſo exquiſite, the roof ſo arti- 


ficially vaulted with ſtone, and the tower ſo high, that | 


we may ſay with Camden, it is the fineſt pariſh church 
in the kingdom. Here are a flately bridge of three 
arches over the Avon, a ſquare (larger than an 
London, Lincoln's-Inn ſquare excepted) called 


volent foundations; 
or exchange which is 


— 
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is not only defended by three caſtles, but, upon occaſion, | 


| 


; 


applied its revenues to the maintenance of || 
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gates which are the only ones remaining out of 14, the 
ancient number. 
This city, which with the ſuburbs lies compact, be- 
ing almoſt as broad as long, is, according to a late ſur- 
vey, about fix miles in circumference on the Glouceſter 
ſide, and three miles on the Somerſet fide ; which in the 
whole make nine miles in circumference. The houſes 
are cloſe and crowded, eſpecially towards the bridge, and 
the heart of the city, where many of them are five or fix 
ſtories high. The aſcent to St. Michael's hill is ſo ſteep, 
that upwards of 100 ſteps are laid at proper 
Bath was famous in the time of the Romans for its 
medicinal waters, called by Ptolemy 'The Hot Waters ; 
by Antoninus, the Waters of the Sun; by the Britons, 
aer Baden, the City of Bath; and by the Saxons, Ak- 
mancheſter, or the City of Valetudinarians. The names 
of the ſeveral baths are, the King's-bath, the Queen's- 
bath, the Croſs- bath, and the Hot-bath. In the King's- 
bath is a. ſtatue of Bladud, eighth king of the Britons, 
with an inſcription under it, importing that he diſcovered 
the uſe of theſe baths 863 years before Chriſt ; that is, 
2642 years to the preſent time. That this place was of 
old a reſort of cripples and diſcaſed perſons, appears from 
the crutches hung up at the ſeveral baths, as the thank- 
offerings of thoſe who came hither lame, and went away 
cured ; but the city of Bath is now more frequented by 
the ſound for their pleaſure, than by the ſick for their 
health. The ſprings were. doubtleſs ſeparated from the 
common ſprings by the Romans, and tenced in with a 
durable wall. The company | aſſemble in the pump- 
room every morning between the hours of eight and ten 
to drink the waters ; a band of muſic always attendi 
to entertain them. A fine marble ſtatue of the late Richar 
Nath, Eſq; executed at the expence of the corporation, 
perpetuates the memory of a man, under whoſe govern- 
ment the city of Bath roſe to its preſent degree of ſplendor. 
Bath has amazingly encreaſed of late years in the ex- 
tent and — of 2 buildin The firſt improve- 
ment was the erection of Queen's-ſquare, began in 17: 
in the center of which ＋ NOM and au obeli — 
feet high, in honour of his late Royal Highneſs E on 
rick Prince of Wales. When the ſquate was finiſhed, 
Mr. Wood, (an eminent architect] planned. ſeveral 
ſtreets contiguous to it; and in 1739, began the North 
and South parades, . Duke - ſtreet, 
and others. In 1754, he planned the Circus, a beay- 
tiful circular pile of buildings uniformly conlifting of 
the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders. _ el 
Brook-ſtreet, Bennet-ſtreet, and the Creſcent, aught 
not to be here omitted. The laſt mentioned is a moſt 
magnificent and much admired pile of buildings, in the 
elliptical form, conſiſting of one order only of Ionic pil- 


| Jars ſupporting the upper cornice, and commanding a 
land. | S 
IV. Somerſetſhire, ſituated to the north eaſt of De- 


proſpect beyond all deſcription. IEF | 

Cheddar is famed for the fineſt cheeſe. in the world, 
except the Parmeſan, and is 23 miles in compaſs, abound- 
ing with paſture. It is common here for three or four 
dairies to join their milk, and to make what is called a 
. . — are aiſo ſuch great. plantations of 
apples in this pariſh, that 4222 
been made in — ſeaſon. _ | ; 

Frome Selwood, 19 miles from Bath, though a town 
longer than ſome cities, has only one church. The 
woolen manufacture js reckoned more conſiderable here 
than in any part of England, and more wire cards are 
made here in any bther town jn Britain. 

V. Wiltſhire, ſituated to the north eaſt of Somerſet- 


| ſhire, is rather unfertile, but abounds in ſheep. The 


princi 
reign jj Saliſbury, or New Sarum, an epiſcopal 


pal place is | 1 
and a 
large well built pleaſant city, near which — rivers 
join their ſtreams, and flow through every ftreet. . The 
cathedral is confidered as the el 22 
in the kingdom; particularly for its. ſtone ſpire. 

— in chis 


The number of windows, pillars, and 
fabric, are thus Dol mois ws iy Res 
| 2 ny days as in ons year there ber 
_ As many marble pillars there appear, Gs 


As many gates as ns ang year, does view. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


- fortified, and ftands at the entrance of a creek, on the 
Caſtle, Blockhouſe-caftle, and a chain that 
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The market-place, in which is a fine town houſe, — VIII. 


ſquare ſo ſpacious that three or four battalions of foot 
may be muſtered without being crowded. There are 
ſome remarkable monuments in the cathedral and other 
aces. 
* VI. Hampſhire, ſituated to the north eaſt of Dorſet- 
ſhire, is famous for hogs, ſheep and timber. The prin- 
cipal places are eee eee 
Wincheſter on the Itching; it reſembles an amphi- 
theatre, and is ſurrounded by chalk hills. On St. Ca- 
therine's hill near the city are the remains of 4 


py — 


and on the weſt gate was a caſtle where the Weſt Saxon 
kings kept their court. The cathedral is venerable and 
large, but not elegant. Here are fix other churches, | 
two hoſpitals, a college, ſeveral public ſchools, &e. | 
Southampton, 12 miles from Winchefter, ſtands be- 
tween two | rivers, the Itching and the Teſe, that 
fall here into that called Southampton water. It has 
a wall almoſt round it of a hard kind of ſtone. Henry VI. 
made it a county of itſelf, which renders it independent 
of the lord lieutenant. The chief ſtreet is one of the 
broadeſt and longeſt in England ; it has one large key, 
and one other called Well Key, where the Guern 
and Jerſey veſſels always anchor, with which iflan 
they carry on a conſiderable trade. The approach 


| 4 we. _ = Þ 4s 4 — 


to 
the town, from the London road, is extremely pleaſant. 


FF 


Portſmouth, the great key of England, is regularly 


_— 


illand of Portſea. It is alſo defended by South-Sea- 
goes acroſs 
the harbour from the round tower to the oppoſite ſhore. 
This is the narroweſt point of entrance to a large and | 
ſafe harbour. The dock-yard is as convenient as can 


— — 


1} - Richmond, anciently cal 
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Surry, ſituated to the ſouth of Middleſex, is 2 
pleaſant, healthy, fertile country. The principal place 
(excluſive of the borough of Southwark) is 


4 Guildford, a large well-built town, on the river Wey, 


which is navigable from hence to the Thames. Not 


| from the river are the ruinous walls of an old caftle, this 


place having in the Saxon times been a royal villa, where 
— {ot our kings kept their feſtivals. Here are three 
pariſh churches, of which that belonging to the upper 
pariſh has been lately rebuilt in a 4 manner. 
Tze road to Chicheſter and Portſmouth lies through this 
town, which has been famous for good inns ant 
accommodations. Here are alms-houſes liberally en- 


| dowel, and the remains of a once famous m 


of cloth. In the neighbourhood are the walls of what 
was formerly called St. Catherine's Chapel, built with a 
ſort of tile, which, when broken, has the appearance of 
iron, and the cement of them in a manner impenetrable. 
The road leading from Guilford to Farnham is remark- 
able for running along upon the ridge of a high cha!ky hilt, 
called St. Catherine's, no wider than the road itſelf, 
from whence there is a delightful proſpect. 13 
Ted Shene, is rematkable for 
its beautiful fituation and _ palace, in which are 
many curious paintings by moſt eminent maſters. 
Queen Caroline took great delight here; and his preſent 
' majeſty has made amazing improvements in the gardens 
| of this delightful place. The town runs up the bill a 
full mile to the park, with ſmall gardens declining all 
the way to the „ over which has been lately 
erected a very neat bridge. 
IX. Suſſex, a maritime county, ſituated to the fouths 
of Surry, abounds in theep, wool, &c. The chief 


be imagined, capable of docking 25 or 30 ſhips in a f place 


fortnight. In the dock is likewiſe a _ academy. 
The Common, as it is called, is the reſidence chiefly 
of the artificers and officers of the dock: but it this | 
22 more houſes and inhabitants than the town a 

Here is one magnificent church, having on 
the 99 5 

VII. Berkihire, ſituated to the north of Hampſhire, |. 
has 2 fertile foil, and contains - 

Windſor, '2t miles from London, a pleafant and 
ancient town on the Thames. It has a fine caſtle built | 
by the ueror. Edward III. who was born here, 
en beautiſied it; built the royal 
7 with St. George's hall and its chapel, | 
and inſtituted here the Order of the Garter. 
Elizabeth added the noble terrace, faced with free ftone 
ramparts, like thoſe of a fortified city, which is ſcarce 
to be equalled in Europe. King C II. laid out 
1 repairing, new modelling, and furniſhing 

is palace 
erected 


; and there is a fine equeſtrian ſtatue of him 

in 1680, over a well in the inner court. St. 
George's hall is eſteemed one of the fineſt in Europe. | 
The royal chapel is beautifully adorned with curious | 
paintings. The round tower is built like an amphi- 
— . high, with elegant ts. On the 
north fide is St. George's, or the chapel of the garter, 
one of the moſt t Gothic ſtructures in the univerſe. | 
In the choir are the ftalls of the 26 knights of the order, | 


— 


and their banners over them, with a throne for their || 


| politan fee of all England. The | 
pile of Gothic architecture, and had, before the refar- 


15 | | 
| Chichefter ſituated on a plain near an arm of the ſea. 


It is a very neat ſmall city, walled about in a circular form; 
with four gates opening tothe four principal ſtreets, which 
meet in the center, w is 2 beautiful croſs. All the 
| ſpace or quarter between the weſt and fouth gates, is taken 


| up with the cathedral, the biſhop's palace, the deari's, 


prebendaries and vicar's houfes. The church itſelf is 


not very ' bur very neat, with a high ſtone ſpire af 
an A eſteemed a complete piece of archi- 
ature: | 


| X. Kent, fituated to the ſouth-eaſt of Middleſex, 
eh _—_ | . — 


, and the metro 
ral is a noble 


mation, 37 altars. Seven kings have been interred in this 
church, and St. Auguſtine, with the ſeven 

that ſucceeded him, lie in one vault. Here was the 
ſhrine of Thomas a Becket, ſo famous for its riches of- 
fered by votaries and pilgrims from moſt parts of the uni- 


verſe. Among the ruins of the Roman and Saxom 


ſovereign. | Mn [ 
Here are two parks, the little park about three miles, | 

and the park 14 miles, in circumference, ftocked || 

with all kinds of and laviſhly embelliſhed by the 


Hand of nature. In the foreſt, which is 30 miles round, 


are ſeveral ſeats; particularly Cranbourn Lodge, which 
on the top of a hill, and has a view not only of | 
Windfor- and its parks, but of London and the adjacent | 


n built by 
con- =» 
| fiſting of 25 arches, which is eſteemed one of ho th 
in Rocheſter appears to have been a Ronan 


Ration, from the Roman V 


g-ftreet ru 
- It had a call 


over each of which is a ſtone brid 


9 
F 
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the upper part is.clean and dry, but the lower end much 
otherwiſe. The pier is maintained and preſerved by cer- 
tain payments for all goods and commodities ſhipped or 


landed. The bathing-rooms are. not large, but conve- 
nient. There are three of theſe rooms that employ 
11 machines till near the time of high water, which, at 
the ebb of the tide, ſometimes runs two or three hundred 


yards into the bay. The ſands are fo ſafe and clean, and 
eve 


convenience for bathing is carried to ſuch great 
perfection, that it is no wonder this place ſhould be fre- 
quented by multitudes of people, who bathe in the ſea 
either for health or pleaſure. | 

XI. Middleſex takes its name from its ſituation be- 
tween the kingdoms of the antient Eaſt, Weſt and South 
Saxons. It is exceedingly fertile, and contains, | 
Lonpon, the metropolis of Great Britain. 


This 


C1 


ſeven gates by land, namely, Ludgate, Aldgate, Crip- 
plegate, Newgate, Ald Moorgate 
t&; all of which have ſome time taken down. 
the - fide of the Thames. there were | 
Billingſgate, long fince demoliſhed, as well as the Poſtern 
mY near the Tower, and the greateſt part of the walls. 
the 
Bar, dich determines the bounds of the city weſtward, 
and is ſtill ſtanding. „ 
The city of London has great calamities, 
of various kinds, but the two laſt were moſt remarkable; 
that is, the plague in 1665, which ſwept away 68,596 


and the fire in 1666, which burnt down 13, 200 


Cel - houſes :.. in memory of this laſt there is an 
obeliſk erected, called the Monument, near the place 
where it began, which is one of the moſt remarkable 


the White Tower. It is ſur- 


is uncertain :.. however, it is 
built that part of it called 
rounded by a wall, 
incloſes ſeveral 


15 


[i 


i 


11 


1 
* 
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1670 there was a gate erected, called Temple- | 


the uſe far Which it was 


other diſti 


| 


= 
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| rebuilt in a grander manner, with Portland tone : it 
was finiſhed in 1669, and coſt 66,0001. The qua- 
drangle within is 144 feet long, and 117 broad; on 
the outſide of the walls are piazzas, and over them 24 
niches, 20 of which are filled with the. ſtatues of the 
kings and queens of England. In the middle of the 
area is the ſtatue of Charles II. in a Roman habit. The 
tower and turret of the lanthern is 178 feet high. 
A. little to the weſt of the Royal Exchange is the 
Manſion-houſe, for the lord-mayor to refide in, the firſt 
ſtone of which was laid in O r 1739. It is a noble 
and magnificent — heavy and too large for 
Bow- church is admired De the beauty of its ſteeple ; 

and that of Wallbrook, behind the Manſion-houſe, for 


| its curious architecture. 


Guildhall, in Cheapſide, is the town-houſe of the 
city, and the great hall is 153 feet 
58 high, and will hold near 7000 
liſhed with the pictures 
particularly thoſe of 


„o broad, and 
a E. It is embel- 

of ſeveral Engliſh monarchs, 
their preſent majeſties; and ſeveral 


Blackwell-hall, near the before-mentioned buildi 
is famous for being the greateſt market for woolen 
in the world. ar | ; 0 bv 
By London-wall ftands Sion College, which has a 
library appropriated to the uſe of the London clergy. 
There are alms-houſes belonging to it for ten poor men, 
and as many women, each of whom are allowed 61. per 


St. Paul's cathedral is allowed to be the fineſt pro- 
teſtant church in the world, and was built after a model 
done by Sir Chriſtopher Wren. Its length from eaſt ta 


annum. 


eſt is 463 feet, and, including the portico, 500 3; and 
2 height, from the ground to the top of the croſs, 344 
In Warwick-lane is the College of Phyſicians, which 
is. a handſome ſtructure, but obſcurely ſituated. 5 
Surgeons- hall in the Old Bailey is a handſome build- 


| tainment and education of the poor children 
of both ſexes. A mathemati 


has bee 


ing, adjoining to which are the Seffions-houſe and the 
county jail led Newgate. | 1 
Chritt's Hoſpital was formerly a houſe. of the Grey 
Friars, and was founded by Edward VI. for the enter- 
| n of citizens 
in 1673, and a writing ſchool in 1694, and the charity 
| n otherwiſe encreaſed by a great many 
benefactions. 


, 


Doors Commons, which is ſitugted near St. Paul's, 
conſiſts of ſeveral handſome courts, where the Judges 


of admiralty, court of delegates, 


uralty, « ates, court of arches, 
meet. Near it is the Herald's College, to which belong 
three kings at arms, namely, Garter, Clarencieux, 
Norroy, with fix heralds, four purfuivants, and eight 


proctors. It is a ſpacious building with convenient apart- 
{| ments, a good — relating to heraldry, and the coats 


of arms are kept of all the families of note in England. 
Near Temple-Bar are the Inner and Middle Temple, 
| which are both inns of court for the ſtudy of the law. 
The Temple church was founded at firſt by the Knights 
Templars in 1185, and it is now one of the moſt beautiful 
Gothic ſtructures in England, There are twelve other 
inns of court, which are alſo adapted for the like 
purpoſes with thoſe of the Temple. | Ss 
Over the Thames at Black Friars is a handſome tone 


i= || bridge, not far from which is Bridewell, uſed as an hoſ- 


it is New 


| 
4 — 
—  —— —ͤ— - | — Coe cn county 


| 
i 
. 


are the houſe of lords and commons. At a ſmall diſtance 


Aleſex, and 11 in the city and liberties of Weſtminſter. 
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Fields. To theſe-muſt be added; Bedlamz or Bethlem 2 
ſpital, for mad people, in Lower Moorfields, and 
St. Luke's for che fanie purpoſe in Upper Moorkelds ; 
alſo the magnificent krucku 
called the Foundling Hoſpital. | 
Weſtminſter is generally reckoned part of London, | 


der, two ſheiiffs, a chamberlain, a common-lcr- 


* 


jeant, and a town-clerk. 


The city and liberties of Weſtminſter are governed b 


re in Lamb's Conduit Fields, * high-ſteward; a head-bailiff, a high - conſtable and 7 


he principal places of public amuſements are, Vaux- 


though under a diſtin government, and has long been || hall, Ranelagh, the Pantheon; two ola -houſes, the 
famous for the palaces of the Engliſh monarchs, the 2 the theatre-royal in the -market 


ſeat of the law tribunals, and the high court of parlia- 


ment. It received its name from its abby, formerly called Royal Sosiety, the Coll 
à minſter, and from its being fituated weſt of St. Paul's ciety of Antiquarians. 


Learned bodies of men, beſides the clergy, are, the 
of cians, and the So- 
tory of rarities 


Cathedral. The abbey is a truly venerable pile of || is Sir Hans Sloane's Muſeum, now in G . 
building, in the Gothic taſte, where moſt of the Eng- fel-fireee, Bloomſbury. , Kept in Great Ruſ 


lifh monarchs have been crowned and buried. Tt was 
founded before the year 850, but the preſent fabric was 


—_— 


In general, London, Weſtrainſtet and Southwark are 


ſeated on the banks of the Thames, and from Ratcli#: 


erected by Henry III. It is 489 feet in length, and 66 || croſs in the eaſt, to Northumberland-houſe ; | 
in breadth at the weſt end; but the croſs iſle is 189 feet || there is 7 2 aſcent to the principal * * 1 


broad, and the height of the middle roof 92 feet. At || number 


hackney coaches is 1000, but the ſedan 


the eaſt end is the chapel of Henry VII. which is fo | Chairs not ſo numerous. The common firing is pit-ceal, 
ificially wrought, that Laland calls it, the miracle of || commonly called fea-coat, of which there is conſumed 

the world. he ſcreen, or fence, is entirely braſs, and | upwards of 600,000 — 12 3 

within are the figures of Henry VII. and his queen, London is 400 meaſured miles 8. E. of Edinburgh, 

of ſolid braſs, gilt. The abbey abounds with magnifi- 225 N. W. of Paris, 690 N. by W. of Madrid, 750 


cent monuments, many of which are erected to the me- N. W. of Rome, 660 W. N. W. of Vi 
mory of royal and noble perſonages; of ſuch as have 8. E. of Dublin, K wee — 21 


diſtinguiſhed themſelves for their military or naval atchieve- 
ments, their knowledge in the various ſciences, &c. &c. 
Near the abbey is Weſtminſter-hall, which is one of 
the largeſt rooms in Europe whoſe roof is not ſup 


by pillars. Here the law-courts are kept, and adj ining 


from the hall is Weſtminſter-bridge, which is univerſally 
acknowledged to be a maſter-piece of art, and ſuperior to 
any thing of the kind hitherto erected. 

- The new buildings in the liberty of Weſtminſter 
have, within theſe few years, increaſed to a prodigious 
degree. Among them are ſeveral magnificent ſquares, 
as thoſe of Hanover, Berkeley, Groſvenor, Cavendiſh, 


Soho, Leiceſter, Golden and Bloomſbury ; to which 
be added the magnificent ſquare called Lincoln's- 
Fields, and ſeveral others of leſs note, both in the | 
* ſuburbs. 

The number of pariſhes in London are, 97 within 
the walls, 16 without, 19 in the out-pariſhes of Mid- 


The number of meeting-houſes, for Proteſtant diſ- 
pr * 7 is upwards " beſides || 
which there are nagogues. ublic 
ſchools are, that of St. Paul n ſchool | 
in Suffolk-lane, near Canon-ſtreet ; the Charter-houſe ; 
the Royal fchool in Weſtminſter, and St. Martin's 
ſchool near the King's Mews. 

The trading part of the city of London is divided into i 
$9 companies, but ſome can hardly be called fo, becauſe | 
they have neither charters, halls nor liveries. Of theſe | 
there are 12 principal, of one of which the lord-mayer | 
| ly free : are as follow ; the 8 


— 


| , Salters, 
Vintners and — The city magiſtrates are, 
the lord · mayor, 26 aldermen, 236 common councilmen, 


XII. Effex, which is ſituated to the caſt of Middleſex, 


is extremely fertile and abounds in cattle, ſaffron, &c. 


Colcheſter, the chief town of the county, is 2 large 


ported || populous place, on the river Coln, which paſſes through 
it, and is made navigable for ſmall craft up to the Hithe, 
| a 


long ſtreet, which may be called the Wapping of Col- 


{ houſes. 
built by Edward, fon to ki 
912; but now few marks remain of either. It i 
poſed to have been arici 2 

ruins and ſome buildi 

The Queen's head, in 
a Roman ſtructure. &. 
Eudo, ſteward to 


baize, of which great quantities are exported. For the 
ſupport of this trade, there is a corporation called gover- 
nors of the Dutch bay-hall ; this town is alſo noted for 
exceilent -_ It is reckoned about three miles in 
— ten pariſh churches and five meetin 
It wall and | $ 
Al 


anciently a 


'of Roman 


. —— 


Hertford is the ſhire town, though inferior to either 
Ware or St. Albans in opulence. The town was 
of ſome note in 


the time of the Romans, who called it 


* NF and minute account of London, 
the reader is referred to a work lately publiſhed, intitled, || 


Haaxson's Hiftory Deſcription and Londoz and | 
Weſtminſter, he Borough of Southwark, and Part: adjacene. The 2 
optaining an accurate and circumſtantial account off ' 


the origin of London, with a view of its progreflive 
— 2 to it's erer 
thing fare eſeripe; — the 1 
moſt remote periods of authentic intelligence. Its conſti- i} 
ton, and government; its charters, 1 Lag 
ummunities, commerce, trade and mam es. 
ei deſcription of the ſeveral wards, 
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fituated on the river Lea, and built in the form of a jj for the affize is called the Booth-hall. Under the bridge 
Roman Y. It had five churches, which are now re- || is a curious machine which raiſes water to ferve the 
duced to two, viz. All Saints and St. Andrews. (wen: though it is alſo ſupplied from Robin Hood's 
XIV. Bedfordſhire, ſituated north weft of Hertford- || Well, which is a mile or two out of the city. 
ſhire, is fruitful in corn and paſture. XVIII. Monmouthfhire which was formerly patt of 
- Bedford is the county town, a clean, well-built, po- Wales, is the moſt weftern Engliſh county towards South 
place. Here are five churches, of which the {| Wales. | * 
chief, and indeed the principal ornament of the town, Monmouth, 12 miles from Hereford, 125 from Lon- 
is St. Paul's, which had once a college of prebendaries. || don, gives name to the connty, and has its own from 
The priory, now belonging to the earl of Aſhburnham, || the mouth of the river Minwy, at which it is ſituated. 
was ed before the Norman conqueſt, for ſecular || It ſtands pleaſantly between river and the Wye, 
canons. The buildings of this town are pretty good; [| over each of which it has a bridge. It has been a 
and the ſtreets broad. The north and ſouth parts are note ever ſince the conqueſt; for the caſtle, now i 
joined by a ſtone bridge over the Ouſe. A famous caftle ¶ was a ſtately edifice at that time. There are ſtill remain- 
fn was demoliſhed in the reign of Henry VIII. and || ing ſuch parts of irs fortifications, as ſhew that it was 
the ſcite is now a bowling-green, reckoned one of the — ; and by its natural fituation, might 
fineſt in England. eaſily be fo again. The town is in a manner ſur- 
XV. Buckinghamſhire, fouth weſt of Bedfordſhire, || rounded by water, being another river, the Trothy, 
is a pleaſant fruitful county, and abounds particularly || over which it has alſo a bridge. It has a ftately church, 
in phyſical plants. | the eaſt end of which is curioufly built. The place car- 
ucki the county town, ſtands in a low ground || ries on a conſiderable traffic with Briſtol by means of the 
ed on all fides but the north with the river "= | 
Onſe. The caſtle, now in ruins, was built in the mid- X. Herefordſhire, north of Monmouthſhire, is one 
dle of it, and divides it into two parts. In the north || of the moſt fertile counties in England, and particularly 
ſtands the town hall, a very hand ſome convenient || celebrated for its cyder. | 
Eucture. The town was for many years a ſtaple for || Hereford, the only city in this county, has a good 
wool, and ſeveral of its wool halls are yet ftanding, but || ftone bridge of eight arches over the Wye, and is en- 
i  compalſled with rivers on all fides but the weſt. Its name 
hurch, which is in || ſignifies the ford of an army, it having been for ſeveral 
, is very large; and when the || hundred years the head quarters of the Saxons before the 
i be of the Engliſh afterwards, who were ſta- 
in part blown down, and keep the Welſh in awe. Before the civil 
lace manufacture is the prin- [| wars it had fix, but now only four churches. The 
cipal buſineſs here, as well as in other parts of the county. || cathedral is a magnificent ſtructure, and contains monu- 
Earl Temple has lately made a new road from this town || ments of its ancient prelates. The biſhop's caſtle, the 
to his celebrated ſeat at Stowe: it runs in a ftraight || cloſe wi 


th the dignitaries houſes, and the college of the 

line, about two miles, up to the Corinthian arch; which || vicars and choriſters, are pleaſantly fituated. It is a 

however ſometimes difappears, owing to the riſing and || large, but not very populous city; the houſes old and 

falling of the ground. mean, and the ftreets dirty, b on of its low fituation. 

| I. Oxfordſhire, ſituated to the weſt of Buckingham- || XX. Worceſterſhire, north eaſt of Herefordſhire, is a 
mixe, is a pleaſant, healthful and fertile county. | 


well watered and very fruitful county. | 

Theeity of Oxford ſtands on the conflux of the Char- Worceſter, on the Severn, over which it has a fine 
well and Iſis: the name ſeems to be derived from a || ftone bridge is the capital. The remarkable battle in 
Saxon word, which ſignifies a ford for the paſſa 
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the {lain are frequently dug up. The chief manufaftures 
tuous; and the river navigable for , | which is a compoſition of a middle nature between fine 
which gives it a conſequence above all other places in || earth and glaſs. The public buildings make a grand ap- 
this kingdom, is the oldeſt and moſt noble univerſity in I eſpecially the guildhall and the work-houſe. 
Europe. It is of fo great antiquity, as to have been || It had formerly a caſtle, and walls, with three and 
an univerſity between eight nine hundred years. || five watch towers ; all long fince * The cake. 
The conſtitution is ſo regular, the endowments fo plen- || dral, which is exactly the model of that at Bruſſels, is a 
tiful, the manſions fo convenient for ſtudy, and every || large edifice, but not very elegant except the choir of the 


thing ſo agreeable to the education of youth, and the || chapel, on the fouth fide, which is of very curious 


accompliſhment of ſtudents, that it is no wonder ſuch || workmanſhip. A handſome library belongs to the cathe- 
numbers of learned men are daily ſent abroad for the || dral, ſupported by one fingle pillar in the middle. Here 
ſervice of the church and ftate. It contains 20 colleges, || are the monuments of King John, Prince Arthur, bro- 
five halls, a ſtately pile called the Schools, wherein ex- || ther to Henry VIII. the teſs of Saliſbury, and 
erciſes for the ſeveral degrees are performed; the Theatre, other illuſtrious perſons. Befides the cathedral, there are 
the moſt magnificent building of the kind in the world; || 11 pariſh churches. The ſtreets are broad 
the Clarendon Printi which likewiſe ſurpaſſes |. ebe the Foregate · ſtreet is regular 


and 
rery thing of a nature in the univerſe, the 11 that 
D a chemical cliboratory, a repo- || erefted by Robert Berkley of — 8 hd 
fitory of natural and artificial curioſities and antiquities, {| 2000l. in the building, and 4oool. in endowing it 
a library, pliyfic garden, &c. It is governed by a chan- || 12 poor men. Beſides this, are fix or ſeven others. The 
cellor, 5 &c. | | Severn, though generally rapid elſewhere, gli 
K* Ky rs — 8 to L. poten rd of 1 very gently. Here is a geod water | 

ite, is toler t bat indiff fertile. A 

— : l XXI. Warwickſhire, to the eaſt of 


Glouceſter, is a well built, clean, healthy city, ſecured 

by the river on one. fide, a branch of which brings up 
yellels of a conſiderable burthen to its walls. It has a 
beautiful cathedral, five churches, and is well provided 
with hoſpitals. The cathedral is an ancient but magni- 
. 15 


and has a tower which is one of the neat- 
| eſt and maſt curious pieces of architecture in En 


and 


whiſpering place, as in the of St: Faul's. It 
has beautiful cloiſters; and 12 Gegeis is it, with the 
arms and monuments of great perſons. Here is an ele- 


t done bridge over the river, with a key wharf, and 
CE dimes of ibis and ues of the 


Tn ol 


| 


mired both at home and abroad. 


416 
dut the ane it was built with, being ſandy and porous, 
it was ſo much decayed, that it was taken down a few 
lince.. The city is large and populaus,' but the 
ildings are old; ſore of them, which are built 
with. timber, project out ſo much, that in the narrow 
ſtreets the tops of the oppoſite houſes almoſt touch. The 
chief churches are St. Michael's and Trinity. The 
proteſtant diſſenters are a conſiderable body here. The 
town-houſe is worth ſeeing, the windows being of paint- 
ed glaſs, repreſenting ſome of the old » &c. who 
have been benefactors to the city. Its chief manufac- 
and the weaving of ribbons. 


tures are | 
Warwick, on the Avon, the county town, ftands on || kn 


a ſituation remarkably rocky. It is of great antiquity, 
and may be approached by four ways anſwering to the 
points of the compaſs, and cut through rocks. Theſe 
lead to four ſtreets which meet in the center of the town. 
The walls and cellars are made in the rock. It is ſup- 


plied with water by pipes from ſprings half a mile off, 


and has a noble ſtone bridge of 12 arches over the Avon. 


Here is a caſtle, the principal ornament of the place, 
ſtrong both by art and nature: the rock on which it 
ſtands is 40 feet from the river; but on the north fide it 
is even with the town. From its terrace, which is above 
50 feet petpendicular above the Avon, there is a proſpect 
of the river, and a beautiful country beyond it. The 
apartments are well contrived, and many of them adorn- 
ed with original pictures by Van not inferior to 
ſome of the royal palaces. It was built ap; 94 by 
William the Conqueror. Near the town is Guy's Clift, 
a high perpendicular rock, where Guy Earl of Warwick 
is ſaid to have lived a hermit after his defeating the 
Daniſh giant Colbrand. His ſword and other accoutre- 


ments are ſtill ſhewn in * caſtle. FO 
Birmingham is a populous town, the upper 
of which 2741. fide of a hill, but. the 


ower is watery, and inhabited by the meaner ſort of 
people. They are employed here in the iron works, in 
which they are ſuch _—_— artificers, that their per- 
formances in the ſmall wares of iron and ſteel are ad- 

It is much 4 
of late ildings. 


quently is exceeding] FRY 
Northampton ſtands upon the Nen, over which it 

Wh s — . fat" _— 

town having ſeven pariſh ch within 

and . it was reduced to aſhes by a dread- 

ful fire in 1675. Liberal contributions from all parts of 


the kingdom reſtored it in a great meaſure to its original | 


ſize; and for neatneſs, beauty, and fituation, few towns 
equal it. It has four churches, of which the great one, 
viz. Allhallows, is a handſome edifice, with a ſtately 
portico of 12 lofty Ionic columns, and a ſtatue of king 

harles IT. on the baluſtrade. It ftands near the center 
of the town, and at the meeting of four ſpacious ſtreets. 
The ſeſſions and affize houſe is a very beautiful building 
of the Corinthian order. The place is one of 
the fineſt in Europe. The horſe market is to 
exceed any other of the kind in England. Its moſt con- 
fiderable man e is ſhoes, of which numbers 
are exported ; the next to that ſtockings. The walls are 
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beautiful meadows are not to be ſeen any where, than on 
— banks of the river, which, in ſummer, are covered 


with numerous herds of cattle, and flocks of ſheep. 


The bridge, or rather bridges, with the cauſeway, are 
ornaments, as well as benefits to the town. 


XXIV. Cambridgeſhire, including the Iſle of Ely, 
2 to the welt of Suffolk, is in general very 
e. 


Cambridge is ſo called from its ſituation on the banks 
of the Cam, which forms ſeveral iſlands on the weſt fide, 
and divides the town into two parts, which are joined 
by a large ſtone bridge. It is very ancient, being well 
own in the time of the Romans by the name of Cam- 
boritum. William the Conqueror built a caſtle here, 
of which the Gatehouſe is ſtill ſtanding, and uſed for 
the county goal. The town is divided into 10 wards : 
has 14 pariſh churches; contains upwards of 1200 
houſes, for the moſt. part irregularly built, and about 
6000 inhabitants. | | 

This Univerſity contains 12 colleges and four halls, 
is a corporation of itſelf, and governed by a chancellor, 
high-fteward, vice-chancellor, &c. | 

ly, an ancient city, fituated in the fenny country, 
called the Ifle of Ely; and being ſurrounded by the 
Ouſe and other ftreams is unhealthy, though it ds 
on a riſing It was made an epiſcopal ſee by 
Henry I. The cathedral and the biſhop's palace are its 
chief ornaments ; the former has a remarkable dome and 
lanthorn, ſuppoſed to be the only work of its kind in 
Europe, and was in the Saxon's time a monaftery. 

Newmarket, a handſome well built town, conſiſting 
of one long ſtreet, the north fide of which is in Suffolk; 


is famous for horſe-races, and prodigiouſly frequented by 


perſons of all ranks. The town is not modern as the 
name imports: for it was of note in Edward the IIId's 
time, but being burnt down in 1683, was afterwards re- 
built. Beſides the pariſh church of St. Mary's, there 
is alſo a ſmall church, All-Saints, which is properly 
ſpeaking only a chapel of eaſe to Wood-Ditton, in 
bridgeſhire. It is a healthy place, and on a ſpacious 
heath, which is the fineſt courſe in England. re are 
ſeveral very wide, fteep and long ditches, which were 
cut by the Angles, to keep out the Mercians ; one 
of which being a ftupendous work, much ſuperior to 
the reſt, . of the Devil's Ditch; 


| which runs many miles over the heath. 


1 


XXV. Suffolk, a maritime county, fituated weft of the 
German O m, has but an indifferent oil, but is well 
1 5 FETs PEE . 

pſwich was once in a flouriſhing ſtate, as appears 
from the great number of ſhips that + ha to it, when 
its harbour was more commodious, and 21 churches, of 
which now only 12 remain. The tide riſes here 12, 
ſometimes 14 feet. The town is populous, about a mile 


l and ſomething more in breadth, forming a ſort of 
[had moon. on the of the river, over which it has 
2 good bridge of ſtone. It is a corporation; and its 


chief manufactures are linen and woollen. Here is a 


the harbour is quite fair to the Greenland ſeas. 
XXVI. Norfolk, a maritime county, to the north of 


ty near the conflux of the ri- 


vers Venſder and Yare. It flands on the fide of a hill. 
and is near two miles in len and one in breadth. 
The town is izregular, ildings both pub- 


the cathedral 


H 


EUROPE. 
county, ſituated to the weſt of the German Ocean, and 
divided into three parts, via. Holland, Kefteven and 
Lindſey. The principal place in the firſt is 


Boſton, on the Witham, which is navigable to Lin- 


coln. This town was formerly made a ſtaple for wool, 
and the merchants of the Hans Towns fixed their guild 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


here; it is a pleaſant well built town, and has a good 
foreign and inland trade. Its church is reckoned the 
Jar 
It is 300 feet long within the walls, 100 feet wide, 
22 ceiled with Iriſh oak, ſupported by tall and 
ſlender pillars. 


pariſh church without croſs ayles in all the world. || proved in their manufacture of ſtocki 


It has 365 ſteps, 52 windows, and 12 || noble work. 


417 
markets in England. There is an exquiſite hoe of 
workmanſhip in the high ftreet, in form of our Saviour's 
croſs. The hoſpital built by Henry Plan duke 
of Lancafter, is ſupported by ſome revenues of the duchy 
of Lancaſter; ſo as to be ble of maintaining an 
hundred aged perſons decently : it was rebuilt in 1776, 
at his majeſty's expence. There is another near the ab- 
bey for fix widows. The inhabitants have greatly im- 

| ngs wove in frames ; 
and are thought to return in that article 60,000. per 
annum. Before the caſtle was diſmantled, it was a 
Its hall and kitchen ftill remain entire, 


pillars, anſwerable to the days, weeks, and months of || and the former is fo 1 ſpacious, that it is made 


the year. Its tower, or ſteeple, is famous for its 
and workmanſhip, being 282 feet high. It has a beau- 


tiful octagon lanthorn on the top, which is ſeen near || ſhip, and in the tower over it is 
40 miles every way, but eſpecially on the ſea as far as || the county militia.” St. Ma 


the entrance of the dangerous * 8 
deeps and Boſton-deeps, o that it is guide * mari- 
ners as well as the wonder of travellers, and is a mag- 


height | the court of juſtice at 


aſſines. One of the gate- 
ways of this palace has an arch of curious workman- 
the magazine for 
rgaret's church is a noble 


and elegant ſtructure, and famous for a ring of fix of 
the molt tunable bells in the kingdom. In St. Martin's 


church is an epitaph on one Heyric, who died in 1589, 


nificent ſpecimen of a fine Gothic taſte. The town has || aged 76, lived in one houſe with his wife $2 years, 
a commodious haven, and is plentifully ſupplied with || though ſometimes 20 in family; and the widow, who 


freſh water by pipes from a pond, incloſed in the great 
common called the Weſt Fenn. 

The-pri 
Welland, which is navigabl 


e for barges. The town is 


lived to be 97, ſaw before her death in December 1611, 
of her children, 


d children, and grand chil- 
incipal place of Kefteven is Stamford on the dren, to the 2 143. 5 FM. 


XXX. Nottinghamſhire, to the north of Leiceſter- 


finely fituated on the declivity of a hill, has a ftone || ſhire, is fruitful towards the eaſtward parts, but unfer- 
bridge of five arches, a town hall, fix pariſh churches, || tile weſtward. The chief place is, 


and a conſiderable trade in malt, coals and free-ftone. ' 

Grantham, an ancient town on the river Witham, has 
abundance of good inns of great reſort. It is well built : 
here is a fine large 
ſtone 280 feet high ; which, by a deception of the ſight, 
ſeems to ſtand awry. A | mg ſchool was built and 
endowed here by Biſhop "ox, where Sir Iſaac Newton 
received his firſt education. | 


Lindſey diviſion contains 


over which are ſeveral bridges. 
glory of Lincoln; for its 
elevation is fuch, 
devil 


F 


that the monks concluded it would 


f 


over Lincoln. The city formerly abounded 
monaſteries, churches, &c. ſo that many barns, ſta- 
and even hogſties ſeem to be the 


6 


1 


center of the old caftle, which was built by the Ro- | 


by the Saxons, is a modern ſtructure ¶ dicular rocks hewn into a church, houſes, chambers, 


aſhzes are held. 'The city is a county of it- 
has extenſive power and privi 
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Lincoln is ſometimes ſeen that rare bird called 
rich and 


| 


hereabout is V 


7 


and bell in England 
| called Tom of Lincoln, near five ton weight, contain- 
ing 424 gallons ale meaſure, and near 23 feet in 


is. EP 
im. Rutlandſhire, to . 222 
colnſhire, is the ſmalleſt in England, but contains 
| _ i as fertile as picaſant. 


the little but rich vale 
built, and famous for 
and free ſchool. 

for an ancient 

of the realm 

* 


Fe 


F 
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church with a handſome ſpire of | 


| abounding 
verbial expreſſion, is compared to the de- | 


. On the | 


F 


[7 
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ottingham, reckoned one of the neateſt places in 
and, and has as good a trade as moſt inland towns. 
nds pleaſantly on the aſcent of a rock overlooking 
the river Trent, which runs parallel with it about a 
mile to the ſouth, and has been made navigable. It has 
three churches, a grand town-houſe built on piazzas, 
a fine ſpacious market-place with two croſſes in it, and 


N 
En 
It 


| 2 goal for the town and county: a manufactory for 
| | weaving frame ſtockin 

Lincoln, built en the fide of a hill, at the bottom of | | 
which runs the river Witham in three ſmall channels, || ſo remarkably ſoft, as to be capable of being 
The cathedral was eſ- | 


ificence and | 


gs; and likewiſe for glaſs and 
earthen ware. The rock on which the town ſtands is 
cut out 
into ſteps and other purpoſes with great eaſe. The cel- 
lars are very good for keeping beer, and the country 
in barley, the malt and beer-trade are great] 

followed. Here is a houſe built on the ſide of a ball, 
where one enters at the garret, and aſcends to the-cellar, 
which is at the top of the houſe. As the caftle has 


| oftener been the reſidence of our monarchs than any 
ruins of them, | 
the ſtone walls, and arched windows and doors. In | 


place fo far from London, the town has more 
men's houſes than any town of the fize in Britain. In 
the duke of Newcaftle's park there is a ledge of perpen- 


l. Derbyſhire — 
I. yſhire, to the weſt of Nottin ire, 
is barren on its ſurface, owing to the great number of 
hills, mountains, &c. but rich within the bowels of 

Derby, the county town, ſo called from having been 
a park or ſhelter for deer, ſtands on the weſt of 
the river Derwent, over which it has a neat ſtone bridge 
of five arches. The ſouth fide is watered by a little 


| rivulet, called Mertin-brook, which has nine bridges 


over it. The moſt remarkable church in Derb 
All-ſaints or All-hallows, havi 


7 


land, if Italy It is dedi- 
he windows with glaſs 
* - ». 1 ſt 
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the middle nave of the church at the weft door is 
under the largeſt Gothic arch in Europe, which binds 
and ſupports the. two towers. At the ſouth end of the 
croſs iſle is a circular window, called the marigold win- 
dow, from its glaſs being ſtained of that colour; and a 
large one at the north end, conſiſting of five lights reach- 
ing almoſt from bottom to top, and erected, as they ſay, 
at the charge of five maiden ſiſters. The painting re- 
preſents embroidery. 

The city belongs to neither of the Ridings, but en- 
joys its own liberty, and a juriſdiction over 36 villages 


and hamlets in the neighbourhood, on the weſt fide of 


the Ouſe, on which it ſtands. This liberty is called 
the Ainſty, or county, of the city of York. 

York is pleaſantly ſituated, and divided into four 
wards, containing 28 pariſhes, and walled, but not forti- 
fied with artillery. The river Ouſe from the north paſſes 


through it, and divides it into two parts, joined together | 


by a ftone bridge of five arches, of which the middle- 
moſt is reckoned, for height, breadth, and architecture, 
to be equal to the Rialto at Venice, though not to that 


at Blenheim. The great council chamber, the exche- | 


quer, the ſheriff's court, and the two city priſons are 
kept upon this bridge. The river brings large veſſels 


to the key, though at 60 miles diſtance from the ocean. 


It has four large well built gates, and five poſterns. 
The other moſt remarkable ſtructures are the Guildhall, 
which is longer, and in ſome reſpects ſuperior to that of 
London. Mes it is he thee of King » who 
rebuilt the city and Sr. Antheny's-hall, in which there 
is one room big enough to hold moſt of the inferior tradeſ- 
men of the city. The market-houſe in the ftreet called 
the Pavement, is a curious piece of architecture, ſup- 
ported by 12 pillars of the Tuſcan order; and there is 
another ftill larger in a ſquare, called Thurſday market. 
In this city are 17 churches; of which All-Hallows- 
church has the fineſt Gothic ſteeple perhaps in Eng- 
land. 


Hull, or Kingfton upon Hull, has two churches, one | 
.called Trinity or High Church, the other St. Mary's, | 


or Low Church; the former is a ſpacious beautiful 
building, the pillars of which are remarkably ſmall ; 
and had before the reformation 12 chantries, in one of 
which is now a neat library. Here are ſeveral meeting- 
houſes, an exchange built in 1621, a cuſtom-houſe, and 


——_— making ſalt water freſh. Here is a free- 
„ with a hall over it belonging to the merchants, | 


who have founded an hoſpital called Trinity-houſe, in 
which are maintained many diſtreſſed ſeamen and their 
widows. The town carries on a great trade in fail- 
making ; is large, cloſe built, and exceeding populous. 


The rigid diſcipline beggars meet with here, makes Hull | 


' tremendous to them: all foreign poor are whipped out, 
and the poor of the town are ſet to work. They have 
a cant li among them, via. From Hell, Hull, 
and Halifax, good deliver us.” 

Scarborough is a large town built in the form of a 
creſcent on the fide of a fteep hill. It has a commodi- 
ous quay, but little trade. pier is maintained by a 


duty upon coals, and the mariners have erected an hoſpi- 


tal for widows and poor ſeamen, which is maintained 
by a rate on veſſels, and deductions out of ſeamen's 
wages. From the middle of November, herrings are 
taken here in great numbers. Beſides herrings, they 
catch ling, codfiſh, haddock, turbot, and other fiſh in 
= plenty ; and ſometimes, whiting and mackarel. 

"he ſpaw-well is at the foot of an exceeding high cliff, 
riſing dicular out of the earth like a boiling pot, 
near the leve] of high-water mark in ſpring tides, with 
which it is often overflowed. It is never dry, and in 


an hour yields 24 gallons of water, which is purgative | 
f ti 


and diuretic. Here is „ beſides 
aſſemblies and public balls. The reſort of company is 
_ prodigious to this place of 7 where, with numbers, 
health is the pretence, but diſſipation the end. 
XXXIII. Durham Biſhopric, ſituated to the north of 


here are fix pariſh churches. Southward of the cathe- 
is the college, a ſpacious court, the whole of which 
been rebuilt or much repaired ſince the reſtoration. 


— 


diſtance beyond the 


—_ 


| 


another large 


2 
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Above the college-gate is the exchequer, and at the 
weſt the gueſt hall, tor the entertainment of ſtrangers. 
On the north fide of the college ſchool is a houſe for the 
maſter, and between the church-yard and caſtle an open 
area, called the Palace Green; to the weſt of which is 
the Shire Hall, where the aſſiaes and ſeſſions are held for 
the county; and near it a library. On the eaft is an 
hoſpital built and endowed by Biſhop Coſin; on the 
north fide is a caſtle, now the biſhop's palace, built b 

William the Conqueror, the outer gatehouſe of whic 

is at preſent the county goal. The toll-booth near St. 
Nicholas's church, and the croſs and conduit in the 
market-place, with the two bridges over the Were, are 


| the other principal public buildings. 


XXXIV. Northumberland, the moſt northern county 
of England towards Scotland, is fertile towards the fea, 
has great quantities of ſheep fed in the mountainous 
parts, but its peculiar wealth is pit coal. 

Newcaſtle is an antient, large, diſagreeable and dirty 
town, but exceedingly populous and very rich. It is 


| ſituated at the end of the antient Pits wall on the river 


Tyne, over which it has a fine bridge. Hence it is 
called Newcaſtle upon Tyne. The commerce carried on 
in coals and ſalmon is amazing, and hath rendered it 
in a great meaſure, the emporium of the north. It may 
be ſaid te be ſituated both in Northumberland and the 
biſhopric of Durham, though that part of it which is 
in the latter, is called G „and is like Southwark to 
London, the liberties coming no farther than the great 
iron gate upon the bridge, which has the arms of the 
Biſhop of Durham carved on the ſouth, and thoſe of 
Newcaftle on the north fide. The ſituation of the town 
is very uneven and unpleaſant, eſpecially that part which 
is moſt conſiderable for buſineſs, and which lies upon 
the river; for it is built on the declivity of a fteep hill, 
which makes the ſtreets difficult and uneaſy. It is alſo 
crowded with houſes, eſpecially in that part of the town 
beſt ſituated for trade. The caſtle, though old and 
ruinous, overlooks the whole town. The exchange is 
a noble and magnificent building, fituated in the only 
broad place of that part of the town, and contiguous 
both to the river and the cuſtom-houſe, but too much 
pent up for want of room. Between the town-wall and 
the river is a ſpacious place, firmly wharfed up with a 
facing of free-ſtone, and makes the fineſt key in Eng- 
land, ex that at Yarmouth; and far more ſpacious 
and lo than thoſe at London or Briſtol, though not 
equal to either for buſineſs or buildings. Beſides the 
commerce abovementioned, here are ſome glaſs-houſes, 
iron manufactories, &c. Here is an hoſpital built by 
ſubſcription, ſeveral churches and chapels, beſides St. 
Nicholas's church, which is a curious fabric, an ex- 
change, manſion-houſe, public library, &c. N 

Berwick upon T weed is a town fortified in the mo- 
dern way, but is much contracted from its antient 
extent ; the old caſtle and works now lying at ſome 
preſent ramparts. Abundance of 
wool is exported from this town ; alſo eggs, which are 
collected through the country, to the annual amount of 
14000l. It was always before the Union a bone of 
contention between the two nations ; both had an eye 
upon it, and therefore it was well fortified ; but now the 


works are y impaired. Itis a and town of 
itſelf, an ſituated on the north fide of the 
Tweed, is incl in Northumberland. It has hand- 


ſome ſtreets, a fine pariſh church, a town-houſe, an 
exchange, and a beautiful bridge of 16 arches over the 
Tweed, leading to T weed's Mouth, a ſuburb where is 
* and betwixt the town wall and 
its once ſtately caſtle is a handſome ſuburb, called Caftle 
Gate. Here is a noble ſalmon. fi eſteemed equal to 
any in England, and alſo a | manulpſfure of 
fine ſtockings. re oa 
XXXV. Cumberland, fituated ſouth-weſt of Nor- 
thumberland, has a piercing yet wholeſome air, but is 
not very fertile. 


* 


* 


incloſed by a wall; the 
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which is neweſt, is a fine piece of workmanſhip ; the 
lower or weſt part ſuffered much in the civil wars, when 
this city was beſieged. The choir of the cathedral 
is an exact piece of architecture, has a ſtately eaſt window 
40 feet high, and 30 broad, adorned with pillars of 
curious workmanſhip. The roof is elegantly vaulted 
with wood, and embelliſhed with the arms of France 
and England; the Percy's, Lucy's, Warren's, &c. 
This town is the of England on the weſt fea, as 
Berwick upon T is on the eaſt ſea; it has a brid 
over the Eden, which is but a little way from Scotland, 
the ſouth part of which indents into England, at leaſt 
50 miles farther than it does at Berwick. 

Whitehaven is ſo called from the white cliffs that 
are near it, and ſhelter the harbour from tempeſts; 
it is a populous rich town, chiefly obliged to Sir James 
Lowther for its improvement, who was at vaſt 2 
to make the harbour more commodious, and to — 
tify the town, the trade of which chiefly conſiſts in ſalt 
and coal. 

XXXVI. Weſtmoreland, ſituated to the ſouth-eaſt 
of Cumberland, has a healthy but ſharp air, is very 
mountainous, and conſequently includes many barren 
tracts 


Appleby, the county town, is neither rich nor beauti- 
ful, yet the ſituation of it in the midſt of pleaſant fields, 
and on the banks of the river Eden, which almoſt en- 
compaſſes it, is a ble. 
of the Abzllaba in 3 and it was the ſtation 
of the Mauri Aureliani, a band of Roman ſoldiers ſo 
called, becauſe they were ſent hither by the Emperor 
Aurelian. Here alſo is an hoſpital for a geverneſs and 
12 other widows, called the mother and 12 lifters. 

Kendal, 16 miles from Appleby, called alſo Kirkby 
 Kandale, that is, a church by the dale upon the river 
Can, over which it has two bridges of ftone and 
one of wood, and a harbour for boats; it is much 
ſuperior to Appleby in trade, buildings, number and 
wealth of the inhabitants, and is the largeſt town in the 


county. 
XXVn. Lancaſhire, a maritime county, ſituated 


to the eaſtward of the Iriſh ſea, is famous for its manu- 
factures, for the fertility of the level parts and the trea- 

Lancafter, the ſhire town, has its name from the river 
Lone, on the fide of which it is fituated near its mouth, 
and gives name to the whole county; it is the antient 
Longovicum mentioned in the Itinerary. Here are fre- 
quently found the coins of Roman emperors, eſpecially 
where the Benedictine Friars had a cloyſter, which they 
ſay was the area of an antient city burnt to the ground 
in 1322 by the Scots. After this conflagration they 


built nearer the river, by a green hill, upon which ftands | 


'a caſtle, and on the top of it a handſome church; at 
the bottom there is a fine bridge over the Lone, and on 
the fteepeſt part of it hangs 2 piece of very ancient 
Roman-wall, now called Wery-wall. In digging a cel- 
lar ſeveral cups were found that had been uſed in fa- 


crifices. It was formerly more remarkable for agricul- || 


ture than commerce; but is much improved in the latter, 
being at preſent a populous, thriving corporation, with 
' 2 tolerable harbour and cuſtom-houſe. The coun 
aſſizes are held in the caſtle, which is one of the fai 
monuments of antiquity in this kingdom. | 
Liverpoole, no very antient town, is neat and popu- 
lous; and the. moſt flouriſhing ſea port in theſe parts, 
nearly equal to the city of Briſtol. The inhabitants 
drive an incredible trade with very large ſtocks to all 
men IIS 
import ir l ve 2 
inland trade, and ſhare in that to land and Wale, 
with Briftol. It is alſe- the moſt convenient and moſt 


frequented to Ireland, ſtanding at the mouth of 
the Merſey river, or Liverpoole-water, as the ſailors 
call it. r 

t 


Its name is a corruption 


1 


— 


—_— 


* 


the laſt they fetch all the water 


tile and contains, 


BRITAIN. 
change, &c. 
which they work 23 laces at ance. The fuſtian manu- 
facture, called Mancheſter cottons, for which it has 
been famous above 150 years, has been much improved 
of late, by ſome inventions of dying and printing; the 
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an ex The weavers have looms here, 


. variety of other ſtuffs, known by the name of 
| Mancheſter goods, as ticking, tapes, filleting and linen 
cloth, not only enrich the town, but render the people 
induſtrious. The collegiate church is very large and 
beautiful, with a choir remarkable for its curious carved 
work, and a famous clock that ſhews the of the 
moon. As the in Holland is deſervedly called the 
moſt magnificent village in Europe, ſo Manchefter may, 
with equal propriety, be ſaid to be the greateſt village 
in England, the higheſt magiſtrate being only a Con- 
ſtable or Headborough, though it is more populous than 
| York, or many other cities in England. 9 
—— * to the ſouth of Lancaſhire, has 
a ſerene air, an toil, and is icularly famous 
CRETE 8 2g 
Cheſter, or, as it is commonly called, Weſt Cheſter, 
is a large well built city, full of wealthy inhabitants, 
who by its neighbourhood to the Severn and to Ireland 
drive a conſiderable trade; as may be feen by the great 
fairs held here every year ; to which abundance of tradeſ- 
men and merchants come from all parts, but particularly 
from Briftol and Dublin. The houſes are, ally 
ſpeaking, diſtinguiſhed from all the buildings in Britain ; 
they are for the moſt part of timber, very large and ſpa- 
cious, but are built with galleries, piazzas, or covered 
walks before them, in which the people who walk are 
2 that to look up or down the ſtreets one ſees no 
irring, except with horſes, carts, &c. and 
may be faid to be full of people. By the bs 
| alſo the ſhops are, as it were, hid, little or no part of 
them being to be ſeen, unleſs one is under thoſe rows, 
or 2 oppoſite to a houſe. 

X. Staffordſhire, to the ſouth eaſt of Cheſhire, 
is a rich, though not a fertile county, the principal 
places bein | 

Litchheld, a large neat town, is, when joined to Co- 
ventry, a biſhopric. The cathedral, which ſtands in 


this cloſe, was begun in 1148; it ſuffered much in 


the time of the civil wars, but was thoroughly repaired * 
after the reſtoration of Charles II. and is now a noble 


and admirable ſtructure: it is walled in like a caftle, 


— ms an eminence that it is ſeen 10 miles 
round. . 
Stafford, 132 miles from London, is the ſhire town 
when the 1 held. It ſtands low on the river 
ow, over which it has a bridge. Here are two 
handſome churches, a free | nts. 1 a ſpacious mar- 
ket-place, in which ſtands the ſhire hall : it is well built 
and paved, and much increaſed of late both in wealth 
and inhabitants by its manufacture of cloth. 
cuſtom of Borough Englith is till kept up here. The 
buildings are for the moſt part of ſtone and flate, and 
ſome of them in the modern taſte. Not only the affizes, 
but the quarter ſeſſions are kept in this town. 
Wolverhampton ftands upon a high ground, and is 
a populous, well-built town, and the ftreets well paved ; 
but all the water the town is ſupplied with, except 
what falls from the ſkies, comes from four weak ſpri 
of different qualities, which go by the name of Pudding- 
well, Horſe-well, Waſhing-well, and Meal-well. From 
y uſe for boiling or brew- 
ing, in leather buckets laid acroſs a horſe with a funnel at 


{| the top, by which they fill them; and in the other wells 


2 clean tripe, water horſes and waſh linen. Tothehi 
3 n 


XI.“ Shropſhire, ſouth of Cheſhire, is tolerably fer- 


Shrewſbury on the Severn has two fair bridges over the 
Severn, which ſurrounds it, except on the north fide, in 
the form of a horſe-ſhoe, and renders it a peninſula.” It 
has a free ſchool founded and ed by Eu- 
ward VI. Queen Elizabeth rebuilt it, and added a li- 
9 and endowed it more largely with convenient 
and ſalaries for the three maſters. Here are five 
churches, beſides meeting houſes. Here are 12 incor- 

who repair in their formalities once 


[3 yer, ws Ring 


2 year, to Kingſland, on the oppoſite fide of 


The old 


Vern, * 


” „ RO Oo—_—_ 
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where they entertain the ma 


built, with hanging 


towenſmen choſe to remain a co 


gentry, who chuſe to live within the 
eſtates ; th 


the year. are many 
days the 
in thas town is that called the 


ion, 


vern, vor and 3 wet 
in bowers erected for that purpoſe, and diſtinguiſhed 
by mottos or devices ſuitable to their as arts 
and trades. The ftreets are large and the houſes well 
dens down totheriver. Charles II. 

would have this town into a city, but the 
for which 
refuſal they were afterwards called the proud Salopians. 
The town has been famed throughout England for cakes; 

its braun is reckoned to exceed that of Canterbury. 
Here is — of proviſions eſpecially ſalmon and other 
fiſh; the place itſelf is very pleaſant, and full of 
of their { 
have balls and aſſemblies once a week all 
Welch families; on market 


been very diſguſt 


hibited at one view. 
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| into one of the fineſt walks in England both for beau 
and extent. It takes in at leaſt 20 acres of 
the ſouth and, ſouth-weſt fides of the town, 
walls and the Severn. It is ſhaded with rows of lime 
trees on each fide, and adorned in the center with a 
fine double alcove, and feats on both ſides, one of 
them facing the town, and the other the river; it is 
| reckoned not inferior to the mall in St. 
park. Upon the Welch brid 


on 
ixt its 


James's- 
ge there is a noble 
over the arch of which is placed the ſtatue of the 


Llewellyn, the idol of the Welch, and the laſt 
prince. 


Many curious ; and neceſſary particulars (which pre- 
viouſly inſerted in the reſpective counties would have 


ng from the frequent repetitions) may 
general language is Welch. One great ornament ve known by the following table, where they are eu- 


quarry, now converted 


elch 


A TA ** L. L containing the Modern and Antient Names of the Counties or Shires in England, | the Titles they | 


Wn 


Length, Breadth, Circumference, Cities and Towns, Diſtances from London, Market Towns, the 
ah! © Member chey ſend to Parliament ; and the Number of Pariſhes and Acres contained in each. 


At 


. 
2 22 4 73 * 4 
a 9 | 12 +: 0 
E. 4 1 138 14 K. 
E. 4025 55 8 | 6 
| | 
E. | 45 | 25 | 130 12 4 
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E. 3528 16 
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'56 | 36 28 | 18 
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E. 241 5 18 
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 PRINCIPALITY or WALES: wiſe men; and when Wales was efected into a princi- 
THAT part of South Britain called Wales; was; in _ for the king's eldeft ſon, the courts of Chancery 

the year 870, divided by Roderick, king of Wales, into || and Exchequer were fixed here. We. 

three parts, that his three ſons might equally ſucceed || V. Pembrokeſhire is encompaſſed atound by St: 

him. Theſe diviſions were called South Wales, North || George's Chinnel; except on the eaft fide; where it 

Wales and Prowis Land; but the latter diviſion was || joins to Catmarthenſhite, and on the north eaft to 

ſoon ſwallowed up by the two former: Wales formerly || Cardiganfhite. It is a fruitful county, and contains 

conſiſted of 14 counties, including Monmouthſhire and || Pembroke, 234 miles from London, the county town, 

Herefordſhire ; but theſe having been fince annexed to || ſtands at the innermoſt eaftern creek of Milford Haven. 

England, the principality now conſiſts of only 12 coun- || It has two handſome bridges over the two points of it. 

ties, each of which has the privilege of returning a Here are the remains of an antient caſtle on a rock, in 

knight, andevery ſhire town a burgeſs to parliament. which _ VII. was born, and undet it is a vault 

Wales is bounded on all fides by the fea and the noted for a ge echo, called the Wogan; and ſup- 

except on the eaft, where it joins to the counties || poſed to have been originally a ſtore room for the garri- 
of Chefter, Salop, Hereford and Monmouth, being || ſon. It was built by Arnulph de Montgomery in the 

113 miles long and go broad where wideſt. The coun- || reign of Henry I. It has two pariſhes, is well fre- 

try, though generally mountainous, is not altogether quented not only by gentlemen but likewiſe tradeſmen ; 

unfruitful, as the vallies abound in corn, the ſeas and || has a cuſtom-houſe, and ſeveral merchants, whoſe houſes 
rivers with fiſh, and the hills, excluſive of the metals || are well built. ; 

and minerals they contain, feed great quantities of |} Haverford-weft, 236 miles from London, ſtands on the 

black cattle, ſheep, deer, goats; &c. ſide of a hill, but is a very neat, well built, ſtrong, 
I. Radnorſhire; to the ſouth weſt of Shropſhire, is || populous and trading town, having a fine ſtone bridge, 

tolerably fertile: The chief commodities are ſheep and || plentiful markets, a commodious key for ſhips of bur- 
horſes, and the principal place, chen, and a cuſtom-houſe. There are three ith 

New Radnor, 157 miles from London, is a very an- || churches in the town, beſides one in the out parts, 

tient borough, well built for theſe parts, but — called Prengeſt. | | 

thatched houſes. It was called Radnor by the Engli Milford-Haven has 16 creeks, five bays, and 13 roads, 

from Rhaiadr Gwy, or the cataract of the river Wye, || in which 1000 fail of ſhips may ride ſecurely. It is the 

near the town of Nhaiadr. It ſtands in a fruitful valley, || beſt harbour in the three kingdoms, there being no man- 
at the bottom of a hill, where abundance of ſheep are || ner of danger in failing in or out of it with the tide, and 

fed. almoſt any wind, by night as well as by day: and a 

II. Brecknockſhire, to the ſouth of Radnorſhire, has || ſhip in di may run aſhore on ſoft ooze, and there 

a ſharp but wholeſome air, is very mountainous, and || lie ſafe. The ſpring tide riſes in the harbour 36 feet, 

abounds with black cattle, veniſon, goats and wild || and the neap about 26. But that which makes this 


the 
fowls. | moſt excellent and uſeful harbour in this part of the 


Brecknock; or Brecon, 159 miles from London, || world, is, that in an hour's time a ſhip is out of the 
which is the capital, and almoſt the centre of the county, || harbour into the ſea, and in the fair way between the 
is a compact, well-built town, where the affizes are || Lands-end and Ireland: as it lies in the mouth of the 
held. It ftands at the confluence of the rivers Hondhy || Severn, a ſhip in eight or ten hours may be over on the 
and Uſk, over which it has a ſtone bridge; it is || coaſt of Ireland. | 
well inhabited, and has ſome in the — * ma- || VI. Cardiganſhire, fituated north- eaſt of St. George's 
nufacture. The ruins of its caſtle, built by Bernard de Channel, is a barren county, but contains ſome valuable 
Newmatch, in the reign of William Rufus, remain; mines. | 8 
its markets are well ſupplied with cattle, corn, and other Cardigan, 222 miles from London, is pleaſantly 
proviſions: Brecknock Priory was founded in the reign || fituated at the mouth of the 2 over which it has 
of Henty I. by Bernard de Newmarch. It is now a2 | ma ſtone bridge leading into Pembrokeſhire. It is 
pariſh ch, and ftill a moſt magnificent building, be „antient, and populous borough, and carries on 
ſituated on an eminence, and built in the form of a pu | a confiderable trade, eſpecially to Ireland, the tide flow - 
In the centre of the croſs an embattled tower riſes about || ing up to the town. Ihe church is a handſome ftruc- 
90 feet high, and lies open to the church above the roof. || ture, and the caſtle is ftill in being, but in a ruinous 

n the priory houſe the refectory or dining room is ſtill || condition. 

ining. | VII. Montgomeryſhire, to the eaſt of Merionethſhire 
HI. Glamorganſhire, ſituated north of the Briſtol || and the weſt of Shropſhire, is in the principal parts 
Channel, is tolerably fertile towards the ſouthern parts, || fertile, and remarkable for the horſes being larger than 
and contains | in the other parts of Wales. 

Cardiff, 161 miles from London, is the capital, where || Montgomery, 161 miles from London, is ſituated in 
the affizes are alſo held. It has a bridge over the Taff, || a very healthy air, on the eaſy aſcent of a rocky hill, 


to which ſmall veſſels may come up, and lade or un- having beneath it a pleaſant valley, through which the 


lade there. This is a large, well- built town, and reckon- |f Severn winds its courſe. The town is large, but the 
ed the moſt beautiful in all South Wales; but, though |} buildings indifferent, except a few belonging to con- 
two pariſhes, has only one church. It has a good trade || fiderable families. | 
with Briſtol, and plentiful markets and fairs for corn, | Welch-pool, fix miles from M „is a larg 
cattle, ſheep, horſes and ſwine. | well built corporate town, ſituated on a lake in a fruit- 
Swanſey, 202 miles from London, is an antient, || ful valley, where is a good manufacture of flannel. 
large, clean and well built town, which drives the great-| 4 ſide is a red caftle, belonging to the Earl 
owis. 

VIII. Merionethſhire, to the eaſt of St. George's 
Channel, is a mountainous, barren, bleak, unhealthy 
| county, and the inhabitants are more remarkable for 


: originally . a ftrong fort of the antient 
Britons. 'In the year 1694 the 


204 miles from London, is fituated on | 
the river Towy, over which it has a tone bridge, and 
is a place venerable for its antiquity. It is a very polite, | 
and drives a very conſiderable trade. This place 

antiently reckoned the capital of Wales; the Britons 
9 parliaments, or aſſemblies of 


: 
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and did no harm to. the. inhabitants, who frequently 
ruſhed into the midſt of them to ſave their hay and corn. 
It was at length extinguiſhed by blowing horns, ringing 
bells, firing guns, c. a 5, 
Dolgelly, 36 miles from Welſh Pool, is ſituated in a 
wendy rely by the Avon, at the foot of the great 
mountain Idris, which, by computation, is near three 
miles high, and one of the loftiett mountains in Britain. 
Here are tolerable inns for travellers, and a good market 
for Welſh cottons. | 
IX. Carnarvonſhire, ſituated ſouth-eaſt of the Ifle 


of Angleſey, is very mountainous, but abounds in cattle, 


ſheep, goats, &c. h 
5 $6. 251 miles from London, is fituated on 
the channel that ſeparates this ſhire from the iſle of An- 
gleſey, and was built by the command of Edward I. out 
af the ruins of the 1 which ſtood a little 
below it. The town has a beautiful proſpect of the Iſle 
of Angleſey, and is rather ſtrong both by nature and 
art. | | 
market is ſupplied with corn, and all forts of proviſions. 
_ Denbighſhire, to the ſouth welt of Flintſhire, is in the 
greateſt parts mountainous and barren, yet contains a 
few fertile ſpots. | | 
Denbigh, 210 miles from London, is a handſome, 
large, populous town, on the banks of the Iſtrod, and 
was at firſt built on a ſteep rock, but by proceſs of time 
has been removed to the bottom of it. 
branch of the Clwyd, has a 
eſteemed the beſt town in North Wales. 


market for corn, cattle, and other proviſions; and two 


churches, Here are the ruins of a caſtle diſmantled in 


IXI. Flintſhire, fituated weſt of Cheſhire, is in many 
fertile, and contains ſame mines. 
Flint, 195 miles from London, is the ſhire town, and 


caftle, the ruins of which are ftill remaining. 
begun by Henry II. and finiſhed by Edward I. 
212 miles from is 


It was 


iſhop of Glaſgow, in Sc 
e 


The 12th Welſh county, via. the county 
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ds an an arm of the river Dee; it had formerly a | 


f mane, charita 


{ lence and i 


t is a ſmall but clean well built town, and the | 


Arrival in 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


common perſonal defect is decayed teeth, from the ſcor- 
butic humour common to the country. PS” 

The manners of the Engliſh people vary in the dif- 
ferent claſſes of which they are compoſed, according 
to the difference of education and i ſe. Perſons 
of faſhion, after having ſtudied at the univerſity, com- 
monly travel for improvement. They are magnificent 
in their dreſs, equipage, dwelling, and manger of liv- 
ing; 82 polite, hoſpitable, good-natured, hu- 

le, and forgiving ; but not very remark- 
able for their liberality to the profeſſors of the paliſhed 
arts, even to thoſe who have exhibited 47 of excel 
ity. On the reverſe of their character, 
we likewiſe obſerve a di ſpoſition to gaming, riot, and en- 
cethve inſolence of pride, and a ſtrong propenſity ta 
r N N diffuſed the whole na- 
tion, from igheſt peer to the | chimney- ſweep- 
er. — US the genuine characteriſtic of the 
Engliſh people: for it ſtrikes every foreigner at his firſt 
England, and appears —_—_—— icuous 

in the writings of the Engli his con 
ſeems to ariſe from a compariſon of their own affluence 
with the poverty af their neighbours ; and were we al- 
lowed to fix the natural criterion of the Engliſh charac- 
ter, we ſhould call it bluatneſs: a diſpoſition, which 
when inſpired by ſentiment and education, produces an 
aſtoniſhing contempt of danger, and an admirable ſpirit 
of independence. Among the of the. middle 
rank, it makes its appearance in a diſagreeable indiffes- 
ence, or more diſagreeable freedoms, and, with the vul- 
gar, it often degenerates into meer brutality. The Eng- 
liſh merchants are, beyond all others, famous for their 
honourable dealings, as well as for their knowledge of 


trade and their extenſive commerce. The people, in 


general, are maſters of the different profeſſions ex- 
| erciſe ; their workmanſhip is neatly and elegantly ſiniſhed, 
far above any thing of the ſame fort in other countries 3; 


they 


| and though they are not the moſt remarkable for theirgiſco- 


veries in the arts of handicraftſmen, they never fail to 


make improvements on the inventions of their neigh- 
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dours. | ha 
The Engliſh have been al ually famed for cou- 
rage 1 ity. Their * qd fearleſs in the 


day of and have obtained a great number of ſignal 
:Nories, over the moſt 


powerful and warlike nations on 
the continent; and their failors are confeſſedly ſuper: 
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EUROPE.) 


—_ and perhaps 
E. 
8 pers ari from intemperance are if in Eng- 
land, eſpecially * great towns ; fevers of all kinds, 
contimial, remitting, and intermitting, inflammation, 
malignant, and eruptive; pleuriſies, coughs, catarrhs, 
diarrhce: enteries, and conſumptions ; gout, gra- 
va dropfy, jaundice, and the Tues venerea. But the 
- exdemia]” diſeaſes of this climate, are the ſcurvy, the 
 hypcchondriacy, \madneſs; and among the fair ſex, hy- 


rics. | 
The nobility of England are numerous and wealthy, 
-and rio couritry in Europe can produce ſuch a number 
of noblemen living in all the pomp of aMluence, and all 
the joys of independence. They are diſtinguiſhed by 
the different titles of duke, marquis, earl, viſcount and 
baron. The ſons of nobility enjoy certain titles by cour- 
teſy, according to the rank of their fathers; but the 
law ranks them among the commons of England. Thus 
| the eldeſt ſon of a duke is denominated marquis or earl, 
and the younger ſons are ſaluted by the appellation of my 
lord. The £:# fon of a marquis or earl is denominated 
Lord of ſome barony belonging to his father; and his 
brothers are likewiſe addreſſed by the title of lord John, 
or lord William: the fiſters enjoy the honourable title 
def lady in the fame manner. Bur this courteſy is not 
extended to the younger children of viſcounts and ba- 
e | | 
Tbe next clafs or order of , after the barons, 
dre the baronets of Egzland, ſo called as an inferior 
Find of barons. The title of baronet is conferred by 
patent under the ſeal, and deſcends to heirs male: 
Rike other knights, he is diſtinguiſhed by the appellative 
| 5 oth his chriſtian name, in ſpeaking and 
ting. | 
3 Excluſive of baronets, there are three orders of 
+ - Enighthood, viz. Garter, Bath, and Thiſtle. The 
order of the Garter, dedicated to St. George, is one of 
the moſt antient and honourable orders in the univerſe. 
The ſeat of the order is in the caſtle of Windſor, con- 
ing of the chapter 
St. ge. A knight of this order is diſtingui 
a blue gue with a gold buckle, worn on the left leg, 
and inſcribed hon? ſort qui mal y penſe ; ſignifying, © ſhame 
to him who puts a bad con on on this order;” by 
an embroidered filver ftar on the left breaſt; and the 
picture of St. George, enamelled upon gold, and beſet 
with diamonds, hanging at the end of a broad blue rib- 
bon, that croſſes the body from the left ſhoulder. 
* 'Theorder of the Bath was inſtituted by king Henry IV. 
and took its denomination from their bathing on the eve of 
their admiffion. "The order, which had grown obſolete, 
was revived by king George the Firft, in the year 1725, 
when 18 noblemen and as many commoners were in- 
| falled Knights of the Bath with great ceremony at 
Weſtminſter. Their number is limited to 46; and they 
are diſtinguiſhed by a ſtar on the breaſt, and a broad red 
ribbon worn like a belt over the ſhoulder. 
6.1 
fits of the ſovereig 12 knights, who wear a 
_ ribbon nr the der: and on the breaft oft rey 
dered ſtar, reprefentirig St. Andrew irradiated. 
All the gentlemen 
2 7 or knighthood, have the general denomina- 
an of Efquires. The higheſt order of plebeians are 
| or ; then follow copyholders, mer- 
Chants, traders, mechanics, hired ſervants, and day-la- 
bourers. But it is to be obſerved, that opulent merchants 
at canfidered as of greater importance than the 


live more luxuriouſty ny any other 
it . 


quently 
- _wrsto 


as ſoon as married, is with 
A her moveables, at the will and diſpoſition of her huſ- 
band; nor can ſhe alienate any thing without his con- 

wy | apparel. is not own p ty 
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at marriage, deſcent to Ms 
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"at the death of her Huſband, all. the perſonal chit. 
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ane houſe. The Engliſh, in general, ate fond of good 


-houfe, the hall, and chapel of 
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perſon by her tongue or treſpaſs, he will be obliged to 
make ſatisfation, _ 

The authority of fathers is fo abſolute in England, 
that they may give away their unentailed eſtates from 
their own children, or bequeath their fortunes to any 


| 


one child, in preference to all the reſt. A youth of 
14 may chooſe his guardian, and conſent to — at 
21 he is at age to make any contract, deed, or will, and 
to ſit in parliament. The eldeſt ſon commonly inherits 
the landed eſtate, and the younger children are portioned 
from the s and chattels; but in Kent and ſome 


other places, the lands are by the cuſtom of Gavel Kind, 


equally divided among all the ſons. | 

With reſpect to the inhabitants of that part of South 
Britain, called Wales, they are in general brave, hardy, 
| and hoſpitable ; jealous of affronts, haſty, malicious, 
conceited, proud, and litigious. The _ and 
[gentry ſpeak the Engliſh language, affect the Engliſh 
faſhions, and endeavour to civiltze the lower orders 
of their countrymen; in particular, they have done 
their utmoſt to break them of the ſavage and inhuman 
cuſtom of plundering wrecks; and have, in ſome 
meaſure, ſucceeded. The common people (though 
ſome of them ſpeak Engliſh indifferently) commonly 
uſe the Welch language, a dialect of the Celtic. 


| SECT. Iv. 
_ Conflitution, Government, Laws, &c. 


HE Engliſh conſtitution is a limited monarchy, and, 

with all its defects, may be confidered as the beſt 
that ever was reduced to practice in any part of the world, 
whether we confider the dignity of the crown, or the 
happineſs of the community. The legiſlative power is 
veſted in the king, lords, and commons aſſembled in par- 
liament, and 4 can be made without the concurtence 
of all three. The houſe of lords is compoſed of all 
the peers of the realm, ſpiritual and temporal : the com- 


| mons, including the Scotch members, amount in number 


the 
5 Are 
A new 
in conſequence of 
writs iſſued by the crown : the king likewiſe has power to 
| prorogue and diffolve this aſſembly at his pleafute; as 
well as to refuſe affent to any bill, withoW giving any 
reaſon for the refuſal. At preſent the Engl lags are 
| ded of the civil law, the common law, of Sax- 
on law, the foreſt law, the ſtatute law, manor law, 
marſhal law, and franchiſes, or peculiar laws founded 
upon royal grants and charters, confirmed by acts of 


N. 
parliament. 

T be j of England, appointed by the king, are 
12 in — 2 diſpoſed in 2 courts of — . 
and divided into certain circuits, for the adminiſtration 


to 558. They are choſen every new parliament b 
counties and boroughs, and, in their collective b 
ſuppoſed to repreſent the people of Englan l. 


South Britain, not diſtinguiſhed | 


I ate placed in the above feale, and fre- 
1 wed their daugh- 


; of juſtice through all parts of the realm. The tribunals 
held at Weſtminſter are the courts of King's-Bench, 
{ Common-Pleas, Chancery, Exchequer, and the dutchy 
chamber of Lancaſter. | 

The puniſhments inſticted on civil criminals in Eng- 
land, are different from thoſe adj in other countries. 


High treaſon, petit treaſon, rape, ſodomy, murder, and 


| felony, are 4 1 crimes by the laws of this country. 
A traitor is hanged up, then cut down, opened 
and embowelled ; after which he is quartered, and his 
head and members expoſed to the populace. But 
in noblemen, this ſentence is, by the indulgence of the 
| von, always changed into decapitation ; and the cri- 
minal in that caſe is beheaded with an ax on a public 
ſcaffold. A traitor is not quit for his own life ; but his 
conviction is attended with the ruin of his family. He 
forfeits all his lands and goods: his wife loſes her dowry : 
his children are deprived of their nobility, and right of 
inheritance. Coiners, yoo» adj guilty of high 
treaſon, are only hanged and Petit treaſon, com- 


| 


: 


r the murder of a maſter or miſtreſs by a ſer- 
* 


a huſband by his wife, of a. biſhop by a cler- 

, who owes him obedience, is puniſhed by draw- 

te criminal to the gallows on a hurdle, and ing 
the neck until he be dead, - except in the 


ers if 2 Tmale, who for high treaſon as well as petit 


> 


treaſon, 
tenced to be draws and burned alive. All other ca- 
crimes are puniſhed by hanging; and in caſes of 


ſtinguiſhed by the titles 
George III. by the grace of God, of Great Britain, 
ranice, and Ireland, king, defendet of the faith, He 
Kiles himſelf king of France from an ancient claim which 
his predeceſſors had to that kingdom, of which he poſ- 
ſeſſes nothing at preſent but three or four inconſiderable 
iſlands on the coaſt of Normandy. The title, Defender 
of the Faith was an antient appellation given to the kin 
of England ; but more particularly co by Leo X. 
to Henry VIII. in conſequence of a book written by 


of 
F 


this prince againſt Luther, in defence of the ſeven ſacra- 


ments. The title was afterwards continued by act of 
parliament. The king of England is ſupreme head of 
the church, and chief magiſtrate of the kingdom. * 
has the ſupreme right of patronage, paramount over 

the eccleſiaſtical — in England : he is the ſupreme 
civil ju and the fountain from which all juſtice is de- 


rived. ” 


int of r, pomp, dignity, and revenue, 
he rivals * 1 in Chriſtendom. 
The royal atchievement (arms) borne by the reigning 
family, is thus marſhalled quarterly: in the firſt grand 
uarter Mars, three lions paſſant-guardant in pale, Sol, 
imperial enſigns of England: thefe are impaled with 
the royal arms of Scotland, conſiſting of Sol, a lion 
rampant within a double treſſure flowered and counter- 
flowered, with fleurs de lis, Mars. The ſecond quarter 
contains the arms of France, namely, Jupiter, three 
fleurs de lis, Sol. The third, for Ireland, exhibits Ju- 
piter, an harp, Sol, ſtringed, Luna. Inthe fourth 
quarter is repreſented his preſent majeſty's own coat of 
arms, being Mars, two lions paſſant-guardant, Sol, for 
Brunſwick, impaled with Lunenburg, giving Sol, ſemee 
of hearts, proper, à lion rampart, Jupiter, having for 
antient Saxony, Mars, an horſe current, Luna, 
in baſe; and in a ſhield ſurtout, Mars, the diadem, or, 
2 crown of Charlemagne; the whole ſurrounded with 
a garter, as ſovereign of that order. Above the helmet, 
as the emblem of fovereign juriſdiction, is an imperial 
crown ; the creſt, a lion paſſant-guardant crowned with 
the like: the ſupporters, 2 lion 2 Sol, 
crowned as the former; and an unicorn, Luna, gorged 
with a crown, and chained. The royal motto is, Dien 
t mon drait, implying, <* that the king of England holds 
is crown of 
_ is adorned with the roſe and thiftle intermingled, 
as the emblem of the union of England and Scot- 
Th eldeſt ſon of the king of England is born duke 
of Cornwall, and afterwards created prince of Wales, 
with letters-patent, by which the ſaid principality 
and a certain revenue are granted to him. He bears 
the king's arms, with the addition of 2 label of 
three points, charged with nine torteaux ; his device be- 
ing a coronet beautified with three oſtrich feathers, in- 
ſcribed Ich die, fignifying in_the German language, 


| . 
Religion, Language, Learning, Commerce, Revenues, Coins, 


Weights, Meaſures, and Forces. 


iſcopal church; but liberty of conſcience being 
allowed, à great variety of ſefts hath ſprung up ſince the 
reformation, and all ſorts of religions are either connived 
at or tolerated : indeed, the church of England is the 
moſt mild and moderate eccleſiaſtical inftitution, which 


hath ever a in part of Chriſtendom. The 
king of England is acknowledged as fupreme head of 
the Anglicane church, governed by two archbi and 


Lament as well as in other aſſemblies. The two archi- 
epiſcopal ſees, are thoſe of Can and York, to 
which all the other dioceſes of En and Wales are 
ſubject. The archbiſhop of 8 is ſtiled the 
primate of all England, is the firſt peer of the kingdom; 

all dukes and great officers of the crown, next 
the royal family; and performs the of the corona- 


The dioceſes contained in the province of 


terbur y, are thoſe of London, Wincheſter „ Ely, Lin- 


grand || feſſion, exceed thoſe of any other nation. 


grafted | 


only.” The table of the compart- || N 


HE eſtabliſhed religion of England is a proteſtant | 
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coln, Rocheſter, Litchfield, and Co , Hereford; 
Woreefter, Bath and Wells, Saliſbury; Exeter, Chi- 
cheſter, Norwich, Glouceſter, Oxford, 5 
Briſtol ; and in Wales, the biſhopricks of St. David's, 
Landaff, St. Aſaph, and Bangor. The archbiſhop of, 
York is ſtiled primate of England, and metropolitan ; 
hath place and precedence of all dukes next to the royal 
family, and all great officers of ſtate except to the lord 
chancellor: he enjoys many prerogatives and privileges 
within his own province, which comprehends the biſhop- 
| rics of Durham, Carliſle, and Cheſter, befides that of 

Soder and Man. 

The Engliſh language is compounded of ſeveral others, 
but more particularly of Saxon, Celtic, French, and 
Latin, but the former predominates. This, inſtead of 
rendering it defeQtive, gives it innumerable graces, fince 
it has incorporated moſt of the beauties, and rejected 
| the defects of the languages, of which it is compoſed. 
Hence it is more energetic than the French, more manly 
than the Italian, more copious than the Spaniſh, and. 
more elegant than the German. 8 | 

England may be deemed the ſeat of the muſes. Al- 
fred the Great cultivated literature, at a period when all 
| the reſt of Europe was plunged into ignorance and bar- 
bariſm; ſince his time a continual ſucceſſion of learned 
men have deen diſtinguiſhed by their maſterly writings, 
and done credit to the Britiſh name; and at preſent, 
literature in England ſeems to have arrived at its utmoſt 
zenith. Indeed, we have men ef genius and ingenuity, 
who in almoſt every art, ſcience, manu and pro- 


England being plentifully ſupplied with all the conve- 
| niences of life, could ſubſiſt without the aſſiſtance of 
| any other country whatſoever. But as foreign commerce 
is advantageous, employs abundance of artiſts, as well 
as a great number of poor, and is a manifeſt improve- 
ment to all manufactures in general, ſo tis the ſureſt 
and moſt effectual means not only to enrich, but to 
ſtren the nation, and render it a terror to its enemies. 
The Engliſh merchants traffic largely with Ruſſia, 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Hamburgh, Bremen, both. 
ſides of the Baltic, all the northern parts of Germany, 
Holland, Flanders, Portugal, Sicily, Italy, the Levant, 
the coaſt of Africa, and the Eaft and W — And 
(till interrupted by the preſent unhappy diſputes) to the 
orth American 1 The commodities ex ported 
from England are comprehended in the different articles 
of corn, cattle, ſhip proviſion, of butter, cheeſe, beef, 
| pork, and biſcuit, iron, lead, tin, copper manufactured 
| and unmanufactured, leather, copperas, allum, pit-coal, 
ſaffron, hops, flax, hats, ſhoes, herrings, pilchards, 
cod, ſalmon, rs, liquorice, watches, ribbons, 
toys; and all the different manufactures of wool, ſuch 
as broad cloth, bays, kerſies, ruſhes, ſerges, ſays, friaes, 
ſtuffs, flannels, rugs, caps, and ſtockings. pro- 
ducts of wool are the principal articles of the Engliſh 
| 


— 


traffic, the exports of them exceeding two millions yearly. 
The fiſhery is very conſiderable, and, if properly culti- 
| vated, would equal if not excel any other branch of 
commerce. It conſiſts of pickled herrings, cod, ling, 
| and tuſk, from Shetland, and the Scottiſh coaft ; red 
| herrings from Yarmouth; and pilchards from the 

weſtern coaſt of England: beſides, a conſiderable num- 
ber of ſhips are annually employed in the whale fiſhery 
of Spitzbergen. The imports various parts of the 
globe are immenſe and need not enumeration, as they 
conſiſt of the produce and manufactures of moſt of the 
countries in the univerſe. Many branches of foreign 
commerceare monopolized and managed by incorporated, 
or chartered Companies, viz. Eaſt India pany, Le- 
vane or Turkey Company, Merchant Taylors, Ruſſia 
Company, Royal African Company, Hudſon's Ba Com- 
pany, South Sea C 


ompany, Hamburg Company, Green- 
Company, &c. For the ſtill gr a 


greater promotion of 
Engliſh trade a council of commerce, or board of trade, 
is er iſe held at Whitehall. a 
| ngliſh funds are ſecure, though the na- 
. 
| though of ſo complicated a nature as nat to be eaſily af- 
| certained. Accompts are kept in pounds, . ſhilling; 
| pence, and farthings, the former being only a nomi 
ſum. Beſides halfpence, ſixpences, ſhillings, 
half-crowns, crowns, half-guineas, and guintas, which he 
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the common kurrent coins, there are ſome filver pieces, 
ſuch as pence, two-pences, three-pences, and groats, and 
ſome gold ones, ſuch as two and five guinea pieces. 
There are two forts of weights, troy and avoirdupois, 
all gold ſubject to waſte are weighed by the latter, all 
others by the former. Twelve ounces of the firſt, and 
16 of the latter, conſtitute a pound. Meaſures of length 
are the inch, foot, yard, fathom, perch or pole, acre, 
furlong, and mile. Dry meaſures are pint, quart, gal- 
Jon, peck, buſhel, comb, quarter, laft, chaldron. i 
quid meaſures are, the gills half-pint, pint, quart, gal- 
lon, firkin, kilderkin, barrel, hogſhead, pipe, butt, tun. 
The land forces of Great Britain, in time of peace, 
do not exceed 40, ooo, viz. 12,000 in Ireland, and the 
reſt in Great Britain, and various garriſons beyond the 
feas ; but in time of war, during hoſtilities, the number 
is augmented, according to exigencies ; and ſometimes 
the troops in pay are very numerous. The navy of Great 
Britain is more powerful than that of any other country 
in the univerſe, in peaceable times about 16,000 mariners 


are retained by government; but when neceſſity requires, 
the Britiſh fleet is rendered amazingly formidable. 


STHECT. Vh 
Scotland, or North Britain. 


COTLAND, fituated to the north of England, is 
bounded northward by the Trozen, weſtward by the 
Britiſh Ocean, and to the ſouth it joins England. The 
length is 250 miles, the breadth, where wideſt, 150; 
the principal = of the country is mountainous and 
hilly, the air ſharp but wholeſome, and the ſoil in 1 
inferior to that of England. It was formerly divided 
to an Heptarchy like England; but is now diſtinguiſhed 
two diſtricts, viz. Highlands and Lowlands; the 
ple of the former are rude and uncivilized ; thoſe of 
the latter imitate the Engliſh cuſtoms and manners. The 
whole kin is admirably well watered with rivers and 
lakes. There are a feu foreſts of fir; timber in general, 
however, is very ſcarce. The quarries contain free-#- , 
and indeed Scotland in general, in every part ©* iis na- 


tural hiſtory, reſembles England, except dat moſt of its 


productions from the more unfavourable tuation are ra- 


ther inferior to thoſe of South Britain. 


With reſpe& to character, the Scotch are brave, paſ- | 
fionate, vindiRive ; but they are accuſed, particu- 


hrly the Hi of infincerity, cruelty, rapacity 
— $- pride, and naſtineſs. — 2 celebrated Scotch 


author in ſpeaking of Scotland acknowledges that © clean- | 


lineſs is a virtue very rarely found in this part of the 
world; but adds, ** perſons of education, fortune, and 
ſentiment, ought to be exempted from this national re- | 
proach.” They are fond of rambling in ſearch of ad- 
ventures and Hence the proverb. © In every 
u may find a Scot, a rat and 2 
New-caſtle grindſtone. In general, they are tinctured 


with learning, but it is uſually of a ſuperficial nature. | 
They are good ſoldiers and obſequious ſervants, their | 


cloaths are after the Engliſh faſhion, except that their 


peaſants wear blue bonnets, and the Highlanders plaids, | 

he only remains of the ancient Roman dreſs. They have 

— dar „high cheek bones, and ſandy hair. They are 
| ious 


in diet, and badly accommodated in their houſes, 
Moſt of the Scotch are uncommonly fond of muſic, and 
their tunes are extremely ſweet, expreſſive, and affecting; 
their common inftrument is the ipe. Thereligion is 
Calviniſm or Preſbytery, and the kirk of the kingdom 
is divided into 13 provincial ſynods, which contain 68 
preſbyteries, and 2 Sixteen peers and 45 com- 
moners are ſent 


kingdom is divided into the following counties. 

I. Caithneſs, the moſt northern county of Scotland, is 
very rocky, includes many bays and promontories, abounds 
in cattle, ſheep, goats, roe-bucks, red deer, and produces 
copper and iron ; but the inhabitants principally live by 
fiſhing and grazing. - The principal place is Weick, a 
royal Boron and market, though Thurſo, a town on 
the other fide of the county, is deemed more populous. 

II. Sutherland, ſouth-weſt of Catihneſs, is moun- 
tainous and barren, but well ſupplied with fiſh and wild 
fowl, by reaſon that it is not only watered by ſeveral rivers, 


Scotland to the Engliſh parliament. 
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iflands. The principal place is the royal borough of 
Dornoch, which is the ſeat of a preſbytery; contains a 
cathedral, and conſiſts of nine pariſhes, 

III. Rofs, which includes Tayne and Cromartie, is 
ſituated to the ſouth-weſt of Sutherland, and has ſnow 
on its mountains the greateſt part of the year. The val- 
lies, however, are fertile, the air good, and the hills pro- 
duce foreſts of fir, game, &c. The chief place, Chan- 


nerie, though the ſeat of a preſbytery, is but an inconſi- 
derable market-town. 


IV. Inverneſs, to the ſouth of Roſsſhire, is a barren 
county, but produces wood, iron and game. At the 
mouth of the Aber, in the center between the Weſt and 
North Highlands, ſtand the towns of Maryborough and. 
Fort William, built to check the depredations of ſome of 
the Clans. Inverneſs, from which the ſhire derives its 
name, is a royal borough on the river Neiſs, over which 
there is a bridge of ſeven arches. It is a ſeat of a preſ- 
bytery, contains 13 pariſhes, and may be juſtly deemed 
the key and capital of the iſlands. The inhabitants ima- 
gine their town to be a mode] of neatneſs, and that Eng- 


| Iſh is ſpoken by them in its utmoſt purity. But, ſays a 


Scotch writer (*%1e late Dr. Smollet) © they pronounce 


| their words with ſuch a Highland cadence, or tone; as is 


even mo 


reeable to an yo ++ ear than the low 


| country #aieft.” And with reſpect to their town, he 


ſays, © the ftreets are always covered with dirt, the 


| houſes are ill contrived, cold, and half finiſhed, their 


furniture is mean, and their habitations intolerably naſty.” 
In this county is the lake of Lochneſs, which never 
freezes in the ſevereſt winter. | 

V. Nairn, fituated to the ſouth-eaſt of Roſsſhire, has 
a ſalubrious and temperate air, and contains ſome tolera- 
ble paſture land. The only place of note is Nairn, on 
a river of the ſame name. Though a royal borough, it 
is poor and mean, and the harbour is quite choaked up. 

I. Elgin, to the eaft of Nairn, has a tolerable air, 
and the low country is fertile. The town of Elgin is a 
royal borough, ſituated in a verdant plain on & river 
2 It is the ſeat of a preſbytery, including 13 pa- 
riſhes. 

VII. Argyleſhire, to the ſouth-weſt of Inverneſs, is 
a wild barren country. The town of Argyle is the ſeat 
of a Provincial Synod, confiſting of five preſbyteries and 
49 pariſhes, and gives the title of duke and earl to the 
noble family of Campbell, the moſt powerful of all the 
Scottiſh nobility. This ſhire is divided into ſeveral diſ- 
trifts, viz. Kintyre, Knapdale, Lorne, Argyle, properly 
ſo, and Cowal. | 

VIII. Perthſhire is fituated about the center of Scot- 
land, and may be deemed one of its moſt fertile provinces. 
The people are polite and induftrious, and their habita- 
tions neater than in moſt other parts of the kingdom. 
The ſhire is divided into ſeveral diſtricts, viz. Menteith, 
Braidalbin, Athol, Stratherne, Gowrie, Perth Proper, 
— Scone. 

erth, the capital of the province, is an agreeabl 
populous town, ſituated 20 miles within land, on 
ſouth bank of the river Tay. It was otherwiſe called 
St. Johnſton's, from a church dedicated to St. John, as 
the patron of the place. It is a royal borough, ſecond 
in dignity to the metropolis, the ſeat of a large preſbytery, 
and gave the title of earl to the family of Drummond, 
which is now forfeited. 

Scone, or Scaan, ſuppoſed to be the center of the 
kingdom, is a royal palace, ſtanding on the north bank 
of the Tay, famous, in former ages, for the adjoining 
abbey, founded for the monks of the order of St. Au- 

ine. Here the kings of Scotland were crowned in the 

| chair, ſaid to be brought by Fergus from Ireland, 
including in its bottom a rough marble ſtone. It was 
removed from hence by Edward I. of England, and de- 
ted in Weſtminſter-abbey, where it ſtill remains. 
cone gives the title of baron to the viſcount Stormont, 
A — — * Murray. He is alſo hereditary 
keeper of this palace, which is » ſpacious, and mag 
nificent, though built in the — manner: os 
the pannels are adorned with paintings, performed above 
200 ago; and here is a bed of fine needle- 
| by the hands of Mary, queen of Scots. The 


houſe was provided with elegant gardens, a chapel, and 


E but the whole is now fallen into decay. It was 


in the chapel that rn took the covenant 
5 why, 
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for the college founded by king James IV ps 
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when the Scots invited him to this kingdom. Here the 
pretender reſided three weeks, in all the ſtate of a mo- 
narch ; while his general, the earl of Mar, lay with bis 
forces at Perth. 


IX. Bamffſhire, to the weſt of Aberdeenſhire, is a very | 


fertile pleaſant county, inhabited chiefly by Low- 
landers. | | 

Bamff, ſituated on the coaſt of the Murray Frith, is 
a royal borough, of very little conſideration. It was of 
old ſecured by a caftle, which is now in ruins: this is 
likewiſe the caſe with the abbey of Deer, in the neigh- 
bourhood which belonged to the Ciftercian monks. 

X. Aberdeenfhire, has a wholefome air, is well wa- 
— . finely diverſified with hills and dales, and pretty 

rtile. 

The capital of this county is Aberdeen, 80 miles north 

It ſtands upon the rivers Dee and Don, 


of Edinburgh. 
and is in effect divided into two diſtinct towns. Old | 


a principal, ſub- principal, regents, or profeliors, of di- 
vinity, civil law, phyſic, philoſophy, and the lan 
To theſe endowments Charles I. added eight burſers out 
of the revenues of vacant biſhopricks ; king Charles II. 
beſtowed upon it the benefices of vacant churches in ſe- 


veral dioceſcs for ſeven years: from theſe benefactions it | 


derived the-name of the Caroline Univerſity. The town 
is ſmall, indifferently built, and inconſiderable, though 
very antient. About a mile from hence, at the mouth of 
the river Dee, is New Aberdeen, the county town, a 
neat, populous, and — place, adorned with 
churches, hoſpitals, a fine wharf, a cuſtom-houſe, and 
many ſtately edifices built of hewn ſtone. The ftreets 
are large and well paved, the private houſes lofty, and 
well finiſhed, provided with gardens and orchards, which 
appear intermingled with the buildings, and at a diſtance 
give it the air of a city. 


. 
XI. Mearns or Kincardinſhire, ſituated ſouth of Aber- 


deenſhire, is a fertile county. The principal place is 
Stonehive, the ſeat of the county courts, a ſmall town 
with a good haven, improved by the late earl-mareſchal, 
and enjoys a good falmon fiſhery. Kincardin, another 
conſiderable place, ſtands on the river Dee, and gives the 
title of earl to a branch of the family of Bruce. Cowy 
is an antient borough, greatly decayed, and remarkable 
for nothing but the ruins of a caſtle, faid to have been 
built by king Malcolm Kenmore; and Fourdon, or Mearns, 
Is a ſmall town, the ſeat of a preſbytery, and before the 
reformation; famous for the reliques of St. Palladius, 
who was ſent over to Scotland in the fifth century by 
pope Celeftine, to enlighten the Scots, and confute the 
clagians. 

XII. Forfarſhire, to the ſouth-weſt of Kincardinſhice, 
produces wood, minerals, cattle and game. 

The county-town Forfar beſtows its name upon the 
— and gave the title of earl to a branch of the noble 
family of Douglas, which title was extinguiſhed at the 
death of the laff earl, a gallant youth, who loſt his life 
in the battle of Dumblaine. 


town, though incon- 


fiderable, is a royal borough, and feat of a preſbytery. | 


The moft flouriſhing town of this county is Dundee, 
antiently called Alutum and Taodunum, the birth-place 


of the hiſtorian Hector Boethius. It is ſituated at the 
foot of a hill, on the north fide of the Tay, not far 
from this river's influx into the ocean. Dundee is a 


borough, and ſeat of a preſbytery, handſomely built, and | 


inferior to few towns in 
and commerce. | 

XIII. Clackmaman, a very ſmall , is fertile, 
but contains only one place of note, viz. on the 
Ferth or Frith, a ſea- port of tolerable trade. 

XIV. Fifeſhire, a peninſula between the Forth or 
Frith, and the Tay, is tolerably fertile. "The principal 
place is r fituated on the 
river Eden, but the moſt celebrated place is the city of 
St. Andrews. Hither the bones of St. Andrew are faid 


in ſtrength, ſituation, 


to have been brought from Patras, a town of Pelopon- 
neſus, in the fourth century, by Regulus, a Grecian 
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| Adrian, ſuppofed to have been mart 


| 
name from Ster, a Saxon word, ſignifying hill, and lin, 


y || water, was antiently called Binobara, of the ſame * 
ICh 18 
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bas *- point of importance to the village 


| city of Glaſgow, which contains about 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


monk, renowned for his and learning. . St. An4 
drew's was alſo the principal ſeat of the Culdees, who 
directed all facred inflitutions from the firſt converſion ot 
the Picts to Chriſtianity, and has always been famous for 
its univerſity. | | 

The iſland of May, about a mile and a half in cir- 
cumference, lies ſeven miles from the coaſt of Fife, al- 
moſt oppoſite to the rock of Baſs. It formerly belonged 
to the priory of Pittenweem, and was dedicated to St. 
n martyred in this place by | 
the Danes; and hither, in times of Popiſh ſuperſtition, 
barren women uſed to come and worſhip at his ſhrine, in 


hopes of being cured of their ſterility. Here is a tower 


and light houſe built by Mr. Cunningham of Barns, to 
whom king Charles I. granted the ifland in fee, with 
power to exact two pence per ton from every ſhip that 
_ * the maintenance of the light-houſe. 
- Stirlingſhire is a pleaſant fertile county, ſitua 
to the ſouth of EF | , _ 
Stirling tke capital of the county, which derives its 


fication in the Scottiſh language. The town, wh 
large and populous, ftands about 30 miles from Edin- 
burgh, on the deſcent of a hill, the top of which is 
crowned with a ſtately old caſtle, of which the earls of 
Mar were formerly hereditary caſtellans, kept in repair 
and garriſoned by the government. The town is incloſed 
with a wall, except towards the north, where the part of 
a foſſe is ſupplied by the river Forth, over which the in- 
habitants have built a ſtone bridge, conſiſting of four 
_ arches, and ſecured with an iron gate. 

XVI. Dumbartonſhire, to the north of the Frith of 
Clyde, is a barren county. The lake called Lochlomond, 
is a great curioſity, being ſupplied by ſubterrancous 
ſprings and rivulets, ſurrounded with huge mountains, 
extending 25 miles in length, and in ſome places five 
miles in breadth, incredibly deep in every part, inter- 
ſperſed with 24 verdant iſles, ſome of which are ftocked 
with red deer, and inhabited. 5 

Dumbarton, the county - town, which beſtows its name 
upon the ſhire, is a ſmall inconſiderable royal borough, 
ſituated near the conflux of the Clyde and Leven ; and 
at preſent remarkable for nothing but its caſtle, which 
is very large, and formed on a very ſingular conſtruction. 
It is a ſteep rock, riſing up in two points, and every 
where inacceſſible t by a very narrow or en- 
try, fortified with a ſtrong wall and rampart. Within 
this wall is the guard-houſe, with lodgings for the offi- 
cers; and from hence a long flight of ſtone ſteps aſcends 
to the upper part of the eln where there are ſeveral 
TI. Renfrewſhire, caſt of Dumbartonſkie, 

; ire, of ire, from 
which it is ſeparated by the river Clyde, is tolerably fer- 
tile and hath many opulent inhabitants. The principal 
town is Renfrew, an inconſiderable place, which 155 
of Paiſley. 

III. Lanerkſhire, to the ſouth-weſt of Edin- 
burgſhire, is divided into two diſtricts, viz. the ſhire of 
Lanerk and the barony of Glaſgow. The ſoil is diver- 
ified, being in ſome places barren, and others fertile. 
The principal place is the large elegant and flouriſhing 
ooo inhabi=- 
tants. It ſtands on the deſcent of an eminence near the 
Clyde, over which it has a handſome ftone bridge of ſe- 
ven arches ; the ſtreets are regular and well paved, the 
houſes lofty and built of ftone, the churches „ 
and agar a noble and beautiful foundation. Ihe 
people are induftrious, and carry on great commerce, and 
the whole place has the appearance of = : 

XIX. Linleigh Ire, a ſmall county to the ſouth 
of Stirlingſhire, is very pleaſant and tolerably fertile. 
Linlithgow, the chief town, is a neat place, the ſeat of 
a preſbytery, and a royal borough. 3 

XX. Edinburghſhire, or Weſt Lothian, to the ſouth 
of the Forth of Firth, abounds in minerals, is extremely 
fertile, well cultivated and pleaſant. The fſheriffalty 
of this ſhire is in the gift of the.crown, and Edinbur 
is a county of itſelf. This city, which is the capital of 
Scotland, was formerly the reſidence. , It con- 
fiſts 14 — of one ſtreet, with lanes running from. 
1 th ring gradually from Holyrood Houſe, 


” . . | ” 
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thence to the caſtle which is the higheſt ont 

/The principal ftreet beſides this, is called Cowgate, and 
zs on the ſouth fide of the other, and from this ſeveral 
run up the hill towards the univerſity and Herriot's 


of the city. 


hoſpital. The city is about a mile in length, but no 
where above half a mile in breadth. The houſes are 
built of ftone, fix or ſeven ſtories high; and near the 

parliament cloſe they are 14 ſtories high. The whole 
Is walled on every fide, but the north, where a lake cir- 
cumſcribes it. The caſtle is remarkably ſtrong. The 


the purpoſes for which they are deſigned. The high 
church, which was the cathedral, is now divided into 
four churches; beſides which there are ſeven other 
churches, and a chapel in the caſtle. The palace called 
Holyrood-houſe was formerly an abbey, and is a hand- 
ſome, convenient ſtructure. This city is governed by 
a lord provoſt, four bailiffs, and a common council. 

Leith, ſituated on the Forth, two miles north of Edin- 
burgh, is not only the port, but may with juſtice be 
termed the warehouſe of Edinburgh. It is a flouriſhing 
handſome town, interſected by th 
which there is a ſtone bridge, which connects the two 
XXI. Haddingtonſhire, to the north eaſt of Edinburg- 
ſhire, is a very fertile and well cultivated county. The 
ſhire town fituated on the river Tine, over which it has 
a ſtone bridge with three arches, is a royal borough, large, 
well built, and the ſeat of a preſbytery. 

Dunbar a royal borough, at the mouth of the Frith, is 
the ſeat of a preſbytery. It is a neat ſmall town, has a 
market, a ſecure harbour, and a conſiderable trade. 


XXII. Berwickſhire, adjoining to England, fituated | 


to the ſouth eaſt of Edinburghſhire, is a rough, mooriſh 
country, irregularly diverſified with woods and valleys. 


Berwick town being now annexed to England, the prin- | 

cipal Scotch town of this 1 Duns, a large po- 
ſhire, being the ſeat | 

| Sali 

cles and two ovals reſpectively concentric ; the outer 


pulous barony in the center of 
of a prefbytery, and having a caſtle for its defence. 
XXIN. Anchhite, to the eaſt of the Frith of Clyde, 
is a level, pleaſant, and tolerable fertile county. Aire, 
the county towh, is an ancient royal borough, commo- 
diouſly ſituated for trade, and compoſed of the Old and 
New Town, which are joined togethet by a bridge of 
four arches. 
NV. Tweedaleſhire or Pebles, fituated to the ſouth 
of Edi ire, produces ſome grain, is particularly 
fertile in rage, well watered with rivers, and con- 
tains ſeveral lakes. The only town 
is Pebles, a ſmall pleaſant place on the 
which it has a ſtone bridge of five arches. 
XXV. Roxburghſhire or Teviotdale, to the ſouth of 
re; is, though rather barren, a well inhabited 
R , the county town, was formerly a 
ing place, but is now greatly reduced by reaſon 
that its royal n ſituated at the 
confluence of the Tefy and Ted. | 
XXVT. Selkirkſhire, to the weft of Roxburghſhire, 
is a hilly country; but yields gs paſture, and abounds 
cattle. The chief town is Selkirk, a royal borough 
the Eltrick, famous for its manufacture of boots and 
ſhoes. | 
ſhire, is a hilly county, but uces cattle in abundance. 
Annan, a - borough and ſea-port, was once the chief 
towns, but having gone to decay, Dumfries is at preſent 
to be conſidered as ſuch. This town which may be 
Kiled the capital of the ſouth-weſt part of Scotland, is 
large flouriſhing h, fituated at the mouth 
the Nid, at the diftance of 64 miles from Edinburgh. 


. 


. 


at 


7 


ſpacious ; the town is adorned with an old 
in tolerable repair, four gates, a ftately church, 
exchange for the merchants, a tolbooth, 
with a curious croſs, and a noble bridge of 
over the river, conſiſting of 13 large arches, 

between the 


2 


with a in the middle, as a boundary 
— "© the ſeat of a preſb i 
mily of Crichton, is A | 
viacial ſynod , — 


8 


uncil houſe and ſeſſions houſe are convenient fabrics | 


river Leith ; over | 


rthy of notice | 
the Tweed, over 


are well built and commodious, the ftreets | 
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nds in cattle, horſes, &c. The capital of the ſhire 
is Wigtown, which beftows the title of earl upon the 
chief of the Flemings. It is a yy borough, where 
the ſheriff holds his court, and the feat of a preſbytery, 
ſituated near the mouth of a river, in the bay of the ſame 
name, 11 miles in breadth, at the diſtance of 88 miles 
from Edinburgh. It has the advantage of a tolerable 
harbour, and is well fituated for trade ; but this is en- 


tirely n ed, and the town is very p and thin] 
— 
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The length and breadth of the counties of North Bri- 
tain, may be known by inſpecting the following table. 
| Counties. |Leng|Bred. Leng |Bred 
Caithneſs 420 | 17 
Sutherland 35 40 — 1 | 
| Roſs | 80 78 | 24 | 20 
Inv 60 | 55 2013 
Nairn 2014 40 24 
Elgin | 24 | 20 14113 
Argyleſhire go | 70 2r | 16 | 
Perthſhire 70 | 60 2012 
Bamffſhire 32 | 13 24 16 
Aberdeenſhire | 50 | 36 64 36 
Mearns 27 | 20 25 18 
Forfarſhire | 29 | 16 3015 
Clackmaman | 8 5 | Selkirkſhire 20 12 
12121 
| | Wigtownſhire i 24 | 23 


. 
Antiquities, &c. of Great Britain. 


HE moſt celebrated antiquity in Great Britain, is 
the famous Druid temple, about ſix miles from 
v, called Stonehenge, which conſiſts of two cir- 


circle being 108 feet in diameter. 


The intention of 
the founders ſeems to have been this. 


The whole cir- 


| cle was to confift of 100 upright ſtories, each ſtone four 


cubits btoad, and each interval two cubits. Of the 


| outer circle, which in its perfection conſiſted of 60 


ſtones, and 30 impoſts, there are 17 uprights left ſtand- 
ing, 11 of which are contiguous by the grand entrance, 


and have five impoſts upon them. The leſſer circle, 


which never had any impoſts, is ſomewhat more than 8 
feet from the inſide of the outward one, and conſiſted of 


40 leſſer ſtones, forming with the outward circle, a kind 
of circular portico. Thank we andy 19 of the 40 left, 


but 11 of them are ſtanding in 
tiguous, 3 in another, 2 in another. The walk between 
theſe two circles, which is 300 feet in circumference, 
is equally grand and delightful. The ad or cell, 
into which none but the upper order of Druids entered, 
is compoſed of certain compages of ſtones, or trilithons, 
conſiſting of two upright ſtones and an impoſt at top; 
there are evidently 5 of theſe ining, 3 of which are 
intire, 9 are ruined in ſome meaſure, bat the ſtones re- 
main in ſitu. The ſtones that it are really ftu- 
pendous ; their height, breadth, thickneſs are enor- 
mous; and to fee ſo many of them placed er in 


5 in one place con- 


a nice and critical figure with exactneſs; to 5 as 


it were, not a pillar of one ſtone, but a whole wall, a 
ſide, and end of a temple, of one ſtone ; to view them 
curiouſly, creates ſuch a motion in the mind, as words 
cannot expreſs. | 

Near this amazing work of antiquity, are a 
der of elevations ſomething reſemblin 
bell, called burrows or barrow ; the 
tumuli, wherein the ancient Britons 


he Tm. of a 
are ſepulchral 
depoſited the aſhes 


| of their dead, and raiſed in memory of ſoldiers flain 


there | 
Abury, on Marl —_ . conſiſts of 
kene, The Stonehenge. ſe ſtupendous 3 


alſo ſuppoſed to be the ruins of an ancient temple of the 
Druids : fo large that a whole village is now contained 
within its circumference. 

The Roman antiquities in Great Britain conſiſt of al- 


443 
tars, monumental inſcriptions, walls and military ways, 
the principal of the latter being one that began at Dover 
and paſſed h the whole i to Cardigan in Wales. 
The chief Roman wall is that called the wall of Siverus, 
or Pitts wall, which runs through Northumberland and 
Cumberland, beginning at Tinmouth and endi 
Firth, being about 80 miles in length. The Saxon an- 
tiquities conſiſt of ſtrong fortreſſes and ecclefiaſtical edi- 
fixes ; the Daniſli are hardly diſcernible from them; and 
the Anglo-Normanic remains exhibit noble examples of 
| HR ERR I OS Jah 
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| ritain ffom its painted in- 
ts, the ſouthern parts received the name of Eng- 

land from the Anglo-Saxons; and the whole, after 

trfion! with Scotland, was termed Great Britain. 

Fhe ancient Britons were known to the Phaenicians 


Gauls, who traded with them, till the fertility of 


fre country and richneſs of the mines induced the Ro- 
mams to invade the ſtand under Julius Cæſar. The Ro- 
maris having conquered it, retained the greateſt part under 
ſuecæſſive emperors; but the empire itſelf at length 
inning to decline, the Roman forces were drawn from 
ritain to defend Italy from the incurſions of the northern 


incapable of defending themſelves from the Scots 
and Picts, called in the Saxons to their aſſiſtance. Theſe 
having defeated the foes of the Britons, became 


mountains of Wales, poſſeſſed themſelves of the moſt 
fertile parts of the country, and divided it into feven 
kingdoms called the Heptarchy. England was after in- 
vaded and conquered by the Danes, who kept it a few 
years, when it returned again beneath the Saxon govern- 
rent and To mined tl | 
by 4 Lg of Normandy, who afterwards reigned 
the title of ß | | 
"William I. commonly called the Conqueror. This 
ſucceſsful prince was a deſcendant of Canute the Dane, 


born 1027, paid a viſit to Edward the Confeſſor, in Eng | 


Kad, 1051; betrothed his hter to Harold II. 1058; 
— a claim of the — of 2. ot; invaded 
ngland, landing at Prevenſey, in 8. ame year ; 
defeated che Engliſh trops at Haſtings, on October 14, 
5 when Harold was flain, and William aſſumed the 
title of Conqueror. He was crowned at Weſtminſter, 
December 29, 1066; invaded Scotland, 1072 ; ſubverted 
the Eagliſh conſtitution, 1074, refuſed to ſwear fealty to 
the Pope for the crown of England; wounded by his fon, 
obert, at Gerberot, in. Normandy, 1079; invaded 
rance, 1086; foon after fell from his horſe, and con- 
tracted a rupture ; he died at Hermentrude, near Rouen, 
in 3 „ 1087 ; was buried at Caen, and ſucceeded 
in — by his eldeſt ſon Robert, and in England 
by his ſecond ſon 1 
William II. born 1057, crowned at Weſtminſter, Sep- 
tember 27, 1087; invaded Normandy with ſucceſs, 1090; 
killed by accident, as he was hunting in the New Foreſt, 
by Sir Walter Tyrrel, Auguſt, 1100, aged 43; was 
buried at Wi , and ſucceeded by his brother, 
Henry I. born x068, crowned, A 
ried Matilda, daughter of Malcolm, king of Scots, No- 
 vember 11 following; made peace with his brother, 
* 1101; invaded Normandy 1105; attacked by 
obert, whom he defeated, and took prifoner, 1107, 
and ſent to England; betrothed his daughter Maude to 
the Emperor of Germany, 1109 ; challenged by Lewis 
of France, 1117; his eldeft fon tiers of 
children, ſhipwrecked and loſt, with 180 of his nobility, 
in coming from Normandy, 1120; in quiet poſſeſſion of 
| ans 11293 ſurfeited himſelf with cating lampreys, 
2 ny in Normandy, and died Decem- 
or I, 1135, aged 68: hi 
his nephew, 
the Earl of Blois. 


at Solway | 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY, 


Henry IV. E of „ 1109; had the Eng 
liſh nobility ſwear fealty to her, 1126; buried her huf- 
band, 1127; married Jeffery Plantagenet, Earl of An- 
jou, 1130; ſet aſide from the Engliſh ſucceſſion, by Ste- 
phen, 1135; landed in England, and claimed her right 
to the crown, September 11 39 ; crowned, but foon = 
defeated, at Winchefter, 1141 ; eſcaped to Glouceſter on 


Ja bier; fled from a window of Oxford-caftle, by a 
| in che winter of 1142; retired to France, 1147; returne 


to England, concluded a piece with Stephen, 11533 and 
died a road, September 10, 1167. 88 


arbarians. The Britons, unptotected by the Romans, 


themſelves their greateſt enemies, drove them up into the 


Stephen, born 1105, crowned December 2, ny ; 
rifoner at Lineoln, by the earl of Glouceſter, 


taken 
- If Maude's half-brother, February 1141, and put in irons 


at Briſtol, but releaſed in exchange for the Earl of Glou- 
ceſter, taken at Wincheſter ; made peace with Henry, 


| Maude's fon, 1153; died of the piles, October 25, 1154, 


d 50; was buried at Fey and ſucceeded by 
enry, fon of Maude. Matilda, Stephen's Queen, was 
crowned on Eaſter-day, 1136; died May 3, 1151, at 
Henningham-caftle, Nax, and buried in a monaſtery 
H grate of Heary 1. torn 1136, began ko 
nry II. grandſon ry I. 1133 1 
reign in 11 Sal in Englund, — * 28 
was, with his queen Eleanor, crowned at London, the 


| 19th of the ſame month; crowned at Lincoln, 1158; 


ain at Worceſter, 1159; quelled the rebellion at 
Maine, 1166; had his ſon crowned king of Eng- 
land, 1170; invaded Ireland, and conquered it, 1172; 
impriſoned his queen on account of Roſamond, his con- 
cubine, 11735 did penance at Becket's tomb, July 8, 
1174, tock the king of Scotland prifoner, and obliged 
him to give up the independency of his crown, 1175; 
named his ſon, John, king of Ireland, 1176; had, he 
ſame year, an amour with Alice, of France, the intended 
| away of his ſon Richard, 1181; loſt his eldeſt fon, 

enry, June 11, 1183; his ſon Richard rebelled, 1185; 
had his fon Jeffery trodden under foot, and killed, at 2 


it was invaded and conquered | of France, to go to the holy war, 
| at the altar, curſing his ſons, 
| was buried at Fonteverand, in 


uguſt 5, 1100; mar- 


ſon, and two others of his 


tournementat Paris, 1186; made a convention with Philip, 
1188 ; died with grief 
July 6, 1189, aged 613 
rance, and ſucceeded 77 
13 Eleanor, queen to king Henry 
o 1204. ; 

Richard I. was born at Oxford, 1157; crowned at 
London, September 3, 1189; ſet out on the cruſade, and 
joined Philip of France on the plains of Vezelay, June 


29, 1190 ; took Meffina the latter end of the year; mar- 


ried Berengera, daughter of the king of Navarre, May 
12, 1191; defeated the Cyprians, 1191; taken priſoner 
near Vienna, on his return home, by the duke of Auſtria, 
December 20, 1192; ranſomed for 40,0001. and ſet at 
liberty, 1193; returned to England March 20 following; 
wounded with an arrow, at Chaluz, near Limoges, in 
Normandy, and died, April 6, 1199, was buried at Fon- 
W * and — by * bro — f Orte. 
ohn, the youngeſt ſon of Hen . born at | 
December A 166 ; was pas, 27, 1199; di- 
vorced his wife Avifa, and married Iſabella, daughter of 
the Count of Angoſelme; went to Paris 1200; beſieged 
the caſtle of Mirabel, and took his nephew, Arthur, 2 


abſolved July 20 following; obliged by his s to 
confirm Charta, 1215; loft his treaſure and bag- 


age in p the marſhes of Lynn, 1216; died at 
— Odcher 18, 1216; was — at Worceſter, 
and ſucceeded by his ſon, CZ 


Henry III. born October 1, ua 
ceſter, Oftotar 28, 12163 receive 


crowned at Glou- 
on, 1218; 
1219 


EUROPE.) 


Lewes, May 14, 1264; wounded at the battle of Eve- 
ſham, 1265; died with age at St. Edmundſbury, Novem- 
ber 16, 1272; and was ſucceeded by his ſon Edward. 

Eleanor, Henry III. 's queen, died in a monaſtery at 
Amberſbury, where ſhe had retired about 1292. 

Edward I. born June 16, 1239; married Eleanor, 
princeſs of Caſtile, 1253; ſucceeded to the crown, No- 
vember 16, 1272; wounded in the Holy-land with a poi- 
ſoned dagger; recovered, and landed in England, July 
25, 1274; crowned at Weſtminſter, Auguſt 19 follow- 
ing, with his queen ; went to France, and did homage to 
the French king, 1279; reduced the Welch princes, 1282; 
Eleanor, his queen, died of a fever, on her journey to 
Scotland, at Horneby in Lincolnſhire, 1295, and was 
conveyed to Weſtminſter (when elegant ſtonc- croſſes were 

erected at each place where the corpſe reſted) ; married 
| ſiſter to the king of France, September 12, 
1299; conquered Scotland, 1299, and brought to Eng- 

their coronation-chair, &c. died of a flux at Burgh 
upon the Sands, in Cumberland, July 7, 1307; was bu- 
ried at Weſtminſter; and on May 2, 1774, ſome anti- 
ians, by conſent of the chapter, examined his tomb, 
when they his corpſe unconſumed, though buried 
466 He was ſucceeded by his 4th fon 

Edward II. barn at Caernarvon, in Wales, April 25, 
1284; he was the firſt king of England's eldeſt ton that 
had the title of Prince of Wales, which he received in 
1300. He aſcended the throne July 7, 1307; married 
label, daughter of the French king, 1308; obliged by 
the barons to inveſt the it of the kingdom in 21 

s, March 16, 1310; went on a pilgrimage to Bou- 
ne, December 13, 1313; declared his queen and al] 
her adherents enemies to the kingdom, 1325; dethroned, 


Jan 13, 1327; was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon, Ed- | 


ward III. and m at Berkeley-caſtle, September 21 
following. He was buried at Gloceſter. 

Edward III. born at: Windfor, November 15, 1312; 
ſucceeded to the crown January 10, 1327; crowned at 
Weſtminſter, February 1 following; he married Phi- 
lippa, daughter of the earl of Hainault, January 24, 
1327; claimed the crown of France, 1329; confined his 
mother Iſabel, and cauſed her favourite Mortimer to be 
hanged, November 29, 1330; the Scots defeated at Ha- 


lidown, 1333; invaded France, and pawned his crown | 
* | 


ewels for 50,000 florins, 1340; quartered the arms 
of England and France, 1341; made the firſt diſtinction 


between lords and commons, 1342; defeated the French | 
at Creffy, 30, oco ſlain, among whom was the king of 


380; the queen took the king of Scotland 


i K 20,000 Scots ſlain, the ſame - Calais 


ſomed for 100,000l. 1 year Edward loft 
his eldeft ſon, | 


his queen, died at Windſor, Auguſt 16, #369: and was 
buried at Weſtminſter. Edward died at Richmond, June 
11. 1377s and was ſucceeded. by his grandſon, Richard 
| = | Fey 

Edward the black prince, who was born June 15, 1330; 
duke of Cornwall, 1337, the firkt in | 
that bore. the title of duke; created prince of Wales, 
1344 5 


of Poictiers, September 19, 1356; went 
to Caſtile, ' 1367; died of a conſumption, June 8, 1376, 
and was buried at « . 

John of Gaunt, duke of er, fourth ſon of Ed- 


ward III. born 1340, married Blanch, daughter of the | 


duke of Lancaſter, 1359; by whom he became poſſeſſed 
of that dukedom and title; died 1369; and, in 1372, 
he married the daughter of the king of Caftile and Leon, 
and took that title. In 2396 he married a third wife, Ca- 
therine Swinford, from whom deſcended Henry VII. 
He died r 

Richard II. born at Bourdeaux, 6, 1367; had 
godfathers, the kings af Navarre and Majorca ; 
ian of the kingdom, Auguſt 30, 1372; cre- 


87 


rance, Scotland, and Cyprus, 1364 ; Philippa, | 


the king of France priſoner to England, | 


Cy 
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ated prince of Wales, 1376 ; ſucceeded bis grandfather, 
Edward III. June 21, 1377, when not ſeven years old; 


| the rebellion of Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, 1378; 


married Anne, ſiſter to the emperor of Germany and king 


of Bohemia, January 1382, who died without iſſue, at 
Shene, and was buried in Weſtminſfer-abbey, A 3. 


1395; married Iſabella, daughter to the king of France, 


1396. He was taken priſoner by Henry, duke of Lan- 
catter, his coufin, and ſent to the Tower, September 1, 
£399 ; refigned his crown, September 29 following, and 
Was — 7 Henry IV. Richard was murdered in 
Pomfret- caſtle, January 1 and buried at Lang 
dut removed to Weſtminiter. * * 

Thomas, duke of Gloceſter, uncle to Richard II. was 
ſmothered, February 28, 13 %. 

Henry IV. duke of Lancaſter, fon of Edward 
III. born, 1367; married , ter of the 
earl of Hereford, who died 1394, before he obtained the 
crown; fought with the duke of Norfolk, 1397, and 
baniſhed ; returned to England in arms againſt Richard II. 
who reſigned his crown, and Henry was crowned October 
13, 1399, when he inſtituted the order of the Bath, and 
created 47 knights; / conſpired againſt, Jan 1400 
defeated MW the Welch, 1402; married a — queen, 
Joan of Navarre, widow of the duke of Bretagne, 1403; 
the was crowned with great magnificence the 26th of Ts 
nuary following, and died in 1437; in 1463 began the re- 
bellion of the Percies, ſupprefied July following. He 
died of an apoplexy, in Weſtminſter, March 20, 1413, 
was buried at Canterbury, and ſucceeded by his ſon 

Henry V. who was born in 1388, and, when prince of 


| Wales, was committed to priſon for affronting one of the 


judges, 1412; crowned at Weſtminſter, April q, 1413; 
claimed the crown of France, 1414; gained the 2 — 
of Agincourt, October 24, 1415 ; pledged his regalia 


| for 20,0001. to puſh his conqueſts, 14164 The emperor 


of Sigiſmund paid a viſit to Henry, and was inſtalled 
knight of the Garter, 1416; invaded y with an 
army of 26,600 men, 1417; declared regent, and mar- 
ried Catherine, of France, June 3, 1420; ſhe was 
crowned at Weſtminſter the February following ; out- 
lived Henry, and was married aft to Owen Tudor, 
— A VII. Henry died of a pleuriſy, at 

ouen, 1, 1422, ag was buried at Weſt- 
minſter, and ſucceeded by WWW | 

Henry VL. born at Windſor, December 6, 1421 ; af- 
cended the throne, Auguſt 31, 1422; proclaimed king 
of France the ſame year; crowned at Weſtminſter, No- 
vember 6, 1429 ; crowned at Paris, December 17, 1430; 
married to Margaret, daughter of the duke of Anjou, 

i ion, 1446 


taken priſoner at St. Alban's, 1455; but regained his li- 
berty, 1461 ; and depoſed, March 5 following, by his 


fourth couſin, Edward IV. fled into Scotland, and taken 
| priſoner in Lancaſhire, 1463; reftored to his throne, 1470; 


taken priſoner again by Edward, April 11, 1471; queen 
Margaret and her ſon taken priſoners at Tewkeſbi 


Edward, May 4; the prince killed in cold blood, May 


24 ; and Henry murdered in the Tower, June 20 follow- 
ings and buried at Chertſey, aged 49. 

Humphrey, duke of Gloceſter, fourth ſon of IV. 
was ſtrangled by the order of his nephew, Henry VI. and 
buried at St. Alban's, 1447. To 

Edward IV. born at Rouen, April 29, 1443; deſcended 
from the third ſon of Edward III. elected king, March 5, 
1461 ; and, before his coronation, was obliged to take 
the field, and fight the battle of Towton, when 35,78 
fell, and not one priſoner taken but the earl of Devon- 
ſhire, March 13; was crowned at Weſtminſter, June 
28, 1461 ; fat publicly with the judges in Weſtminſter- 
hall, 1464; married lady Elizabeth Grey, widow of Sir 
John Grey, of Groby, May 1, 1464, who was crowned 
the 26th following. Edward was taken priſoner by the 
earl of Warwick, in Yorkſhire, from whence he was 
brought to London, with his legs tied under the horſe's 


belly, 1467 ; eſcaped, and was expelled the kingdom, 
1470; returned, Nack 25, 1471, and reſtored, and 
cauſed his brother, the duke of Clarence, who had joined 
the earl of Warwick, to be drowned in a butt of Malm 
ſey wine, 1478; died of an ague at Weſtminſter, April 
9, 1483; and was buried at Windſor. He was ſucceeded 
by his infant fon | 
Edward V. bern November 4, 1470 ; conveyed to the 


5 Tower, 


430 
Tower, May 1483; depoſed, June 20 following, and, 


with the duke of York, his brother, ſmothered ſoon after, | 


by their uncle, who ſucceeded him. | a 
Richard III. duke of Gloceſter, brother to Edward IV. 
born 14533 took prince Edward, fon of Henry VI. pri- 
ſoner at Tewkeſd , and helped to murder him in cold 
blood, (whoſe nies he afterwards married,) 1471; 
drowned the duke of Clarence, brother to Edward [V. in a 
butt of Malmſey wine, 1478; made protector of Eng- 
land, May 27, 1483; elected king, June 20, and crown- 


ed July 6 following; ditto at York, September 8; flain | 
| turned, 


in battle, at Boſworth, Auguſt 22, 1485, aged 32; was 
buried at Leiceſter, and ſucceeded by 
Henry VII. born 1455; landed at Milford-haven, 
1485; defeated Richard III. in Boſworth-fteld, and was 
elected king, 1485; crowned October 30, 1485; mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. January 18, 
1486, who was crowned the November following; de- 
feated Lambert Simnel, the impoſtor, June 16, 1487; 
received of the French king, as a compromiſe for his 
claim on that crown, 186, 250l. beſides 25,000 crowns 
yearly, 1492; prince Arthur, his eldeſt fon, died April 
2, 1502 ; queen Elizabeth died'in child-bed, February 11 


aged 51 ; was buried at Weſtminſter, and ſucceeded b 
Henry VIII. born June 28, 1491 ; married Catherine, 
Infanta of Spain, widow of his brother Arthur, June 3, 
1509; crowned June 24 following; received the title of 
Defender of the Faith, 1521; ftiled head of the church, 
1531; divorced queen Catherine, and married Anne Bul- 
leyne, May 23, 1533; Anne crowned, June 1, 1533; 
he was excommunicated by Pope Paul, Auguſt 30, 1535; 
Catherine, his firſt queen, died at Kimbolton, January 8, 
2575 aged 50; he put Anne, his ſecond queen, to death, 
and married Jane Seymour, May 20, 1536, who died in 
child-bed, October 12, 1537 ; he diſſolved the religious 
foundations in England, 1539; married Anne of Cleves, 
January 6, 1540; divorced her, July 10, 1540; mar- 
ried Catherine Howard, his fifth wife, Auguſt 8 follow- 


| 


and was buried at Weſtminſter. He married | 


* 


— — 
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zabeth, to the prince Palatine of the Rhine, 1612, from 
whom his preſent majeſty, III. is deſcended ; went 
to Scotland, March 4, 1617; returned, September 14, 
1617 ; loſt his queen, March 3; 1619 ; died of an ague, 
March 27, 1625, was buried at Weſtminſter, and was 
ſucceeded b | 3 EY 
Charles [ born November x9, i600 ; reached Madrid 

to fetch a wife, March 7, 3623 ; ſucceeded to the crown, 
March 27, 1625; married Henrietta, daughter of France, 
the ſame year; crowned, February 2, 1626; crowned at 
Edinburgh, 1633; went to Scotland, Auguſt, 1641; re- 
ovember 25 following ; went to the houſe of 
Commons, and demanded the five members, January 
1641-2; retired to York, March, 1642; raiſed his ſtand- 
ard at Nottingham, Auguſt 25 following; travelled in the 
diſguiſe of a ſervant, and put himſelf into the hands of 
the Scots, at Newark, May 5, 1646; fold by the 
Scots for 200,000]. Auguſt 8 following ; ſeized by 
Col. Joice, at Holmby, June 3, 1647; eſcaped from 
Hampton-Court, and retreated to the Iſle of Wight, July 
29, 1648; cloſe confined in Hurſt- caſtle, December x 
following; removed to Windfor-caſtle, December 23, to 
St. James's houſe, January 19, 1649; brought to trial 
— og day, — = 27th, 1 at White 
hall the zoth, and buried in St. George's chapel, 
Windſor. His queen, Henrietta, died in France, Au- 
guſt 10, 1669. +7 

Oliver Cromwell, born at Huntingdon, April 28, 1 
choſen member of parliament for Huntingdon, 1628; 
made a colonel, 164.3; went over to Ireland with his army, 
July, 2649 ; returned, May, 1650; made protector for 
life, December 12, 16535 was near being killed by fall- 
ing from a coach-box, October 1654 ; elected king, but 
| refuſed the title, May 8, 1657; died at Whitehall, Sep- 
tember 3, 1658, ſucceeded by his ſon 
Richard Cromwell, proclaimed protector, September 4, 
| 1658; depoſed April 22, 1659; died at Cheſhunt, in 
Hertfordſhire, July 12, 1712, aged 89. 
Charles II. born May 29, 1630; eſcaped from St. 
James's, April 23, 1648; landed in Scotland, 1650; 
crowned at Scone, January 1, 1651; defeated at the bat- 
tle of Worceſter, 16521; landed at „May 29, 1660, 


— 


ing, and beheaded her on Tower-hill, with lady 
Rochford, February 12, 1542; married Catherine Par, 
his fixth wife, July 12, 1543- He died of a fever and 
an ulcerated leg, at Weſtminſter, January 28, 1547, was 
buried at Windſor, and was ſucceeded by his only fon 
Edward VI. born October 12, 1537 ; crowned, Sun- 
day, February 20, 1547; who died of a conſumption, at 
* 6, 1553, was buried at Weſtminſter, 
and was ſucceeded, le to his will, by his couſin, 
Jane Gray, born 1537; proclaimed queen, July ; 
ſoon after, and ſent to the Tower, where the, 
with lord Dudley, her huſband, and her father, were be- 
headed, ny 12, 1554, aged 17, by the order of 
Mary, born February 11, 1516 ; proclaimed, July 19, 
1553, and crowned I following ; married Philip, 


of Spain, July 25, 1554; died of a y, November 
127, 1558, was buried at Weſtminſter, and ſucceeded 
by her half-ſiſter, 
1 born 8 
the Tower, 1554; began to ovember 
crowned at Weſtminſter 1 — 
Scots fled to England, May 


17, 1558; 
anuary 15, 1559; l 8 
16, Pie. and impriſoned in 
Tutbury-caftle, Jan 1569; Elizabeth relieved the 
Proteftants in the ands with above 200,000 crowns, 
beſides ſtores, 1 569; a marri 
by the duke of Alenſon, 1 
beheaded Mary of Scots, at Fotheringhay-caftle, in 
Northamptonſhire, Feb 8, 1587, aged 44; the Spa- 
niſh armada deftroyed, 1588; Tyrone's rebellion in Ire- 
land, 1598; Effex, the queen's favourite, beheaded, Fe- 
bruary 25, 2602; the queen died at Richmond, March 
24, 1603, was buried at Weſtminſter, and was ſucceeded 
by the ſon of Mary, queen of Scots, then James VI. of 


James I. born at Edinburgh, June 
uly 22, 


2 2 J 
ark, 10, 1589 ſucceeded to 


4 enm 
the crown of England, 24. 2 ſtiled 


ing of Great- Britain, 1604 arrived at n, May 
ince of Wales, 


19, 1556; was 
1567; — — 


September 7, 2533; ſent priſoner to | 
Mary of 


propoſed to the queen || 
571, but finally rejected, 1581; | 


| William's 
— "(with her h 


| and reſtored to his throne; crowned, April 13, 1661 ; 
married Catherine, Infanta of Portugal, May 21, 1662; 
| accepted the city freedom, December 18, 2674; died, 
February 6, 1685, aged 54, of an apoplexy, was buried 
at Weſtminſter, and was ſucceeded by his brother James. 
Catherine, his queen, died, December 21, 1705. 
| James II. born October 15, 1633 ; married Anne Hyde, 
September 1660, who died 1671 ; married the-princeis of 
Modena, November 21, 1673 ; ſucceeded to the throne, 
February 6, 1685; Monmouth, natural ſon to Charles II. 
| landed in England, June 11, 1685; proclaimed king at 
Taunton, in So ire, June 20 following; defeated, 
near Bridgewater, July 5; beheaded on Tower-hill, July 
15 following, aged 353 James's: queen had a -fan bora 
June 10, 1688 ; rom his palace, December 1a, 1688; 
was ſeized ſoon after at Feverſham, and brought back to 
Whitehall; left land, December 23, following; 
landed at Einfale, in Ireland, March 12, 1689; returned 
to France, July, 1690; died at St. Germain s, Auguſt 6, 
1701. 1 945 Pe ww IS 
"William III. prince of Orange, born Noyember 4, 
| 1650, created Stadtholder, July 3, 1672; married the 


th. — 


with an army, Noe 


_ Epgland, February 1 


aſſaſſinating him, February 1696 fell from | 
broke his collar-bone, February 21, 1702; died March 
8, aged 51, was buried April 12 following, and left his 
fiſter-in-law, Anne, his ſueceſſor ta the:crown. 


3 


„ born April 30, 1662; pro- 


d) rags os of England, 
February 13, 1689; died of the -pox, December 
28, 1694, aged 32s and was buried at Weſtminſter. 
Anne, born ergy os 1665; married to prince 
George, of Denmark, July 28, 168g, by whom ſhe had 
children, all of whom died - ſhe came to the 
March 1, 1702; crowntd, April 23 following 


7 following; loſt his eldeſt fon, Henry, prince 
— 1612, aged 18; . daughter, Eli- 
* 


* . 


ſon, George, duke of Gloceſter, by 2 
y 
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EUROPE. 


July 29, 1700, aged 11; loft her huſband, who died of an 
aſthma and dropſy, October 28, 1708, aged 55; the 
queen died of an apoplexy, Auguſt 1, 1714, aged 49, was 
buried at Weſtminſter, and ſucceeded by 

| George I. elector of Hanover, duke of Brunſwick-Lu- 
nenburg, born, May 28, 1660; created duke of Cam- 
bridge, &c. October 5, 1706; princeſs Sophia, his queen, 
mother of George II. died, June 8, 1714, aged 83. He 
was proclaimed, A I, 1714; landed at Greenwich, 
September 18 following; died in his journey to Hanover, 
at Oſnaburg, Sunday, June 11, 1727, of a 4 =4j 
diſorder, aged 67, and was ſucceeded by his eldeſt fon, 

George II. born, October 30, 1683; created prince 
of Wales, October 4, 1714; married the princeſs Wil- 
helmina Caroline Dorothea, of Brandenburgh-Anſpach, 
1704; aſcended the throne, June 11, 1727; loſt his queen, 
of a mortification in her Is, November 30, 1737, 
54; ſuppreſſed a rebellion, 1745; died ſuddenly at 
ſington, October 25, 1760, 77, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his on, _ III. 

Frederick is, prince of Wales, ſon of George II. 
born January 20, 1706; arrived in England, December 
1729 ; married Auguſta, princeſs of Saxe-Gotha, April 
27> 17303 forbid the court the year following ; died, 

ch 20, 1751, aged 44. His princeſs died of a con- 
| 8, 1772, aged 52. 

ſon of Frederick, late prince of 
Wales, was born June 4, 17.35 ; created prince of Wales, 
1751; ſucceeded his grandfather, October 25, 1760; 

uned the next day; marricd Charlotte Sophia, prin- 
ceſs of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz, September 8, 1761, who 


ption, Fe 
ge III. 


IRELAND. 


n 43! 
was born I 1744; and both were crowned, | 
tember . heir iſſue are, 50 
1. George, prince of Wales, born; Auguſt 12, 1762. 
2. Frederick, born, Auguſt 16, 1763. 
3. William-Henry, born, Auguſt 21, 1765. 
4. Charlotte-Auguſta- Matilda, born September 29, 1766. 
5. Edward, born, Novem 2, 1767. 
6. Sophia-Auguſta, born, November 8, 1768. 
Elizabeth, born, May 22, 1770. 
. Erneſt-Auguſtus, born, June 5, 1771. 
g- Auguftus-Frederick, born, January 27, 1773. 
10. Adolphus-Frederick, born, February 24, 1774. 
it. Mary, born, April 25, 1776. ; 
12. Sophia, born, November 3, 1777. 


Brothers and Siſters to his Majeſty. 

I. Princeſs Auguſta, born, Auguſt-z1, 1737; married 
the prince of Brunſwick-Lunenburgh, January 16, 1764. 

2. Prince William-Henry, duke of Gloceſter, born 
November 25, 1743; married the Counteſs-Dowager of 

2 by whom he has a daughter living, named 
Sophia Matilda, born May 29, 1773; and a ſon named 
William Frederick, born at Rome, January 15, 1776. 
He had a daughter, named Caroline-Auguits Mara, born 
June, 1774, who died March 14, 1775. 

3- Prince-Henry- Frederick, duke of Cumberland, born 
November 7, 1745 ; married, in October 1771, the wi- 
dow of Horton, Eſquire; a daughter of Simon Lut- 
* 1 Iraham. 

he only remaining iſſue of George II. by queen Ca- 
roline, is — Sophia, born June A 1711.* 


* For an ample, impartial, and elegant account of the 
tranſactions of this country, we refer our reader to an excel- 
lent performance, entitled, A new and authentic Hiſtory 
of England, from the moſt remote period of genuine hiſto- 
rical evidence, to the preſent time; containing, an intereſt- 
ing chronicle of the monarchs ; an accurate chronological ac- 
count of remarkable events; an entertaining recitat of fin- 


gular occurrences; and an impartial biographical narrative of 


the lives of eminent perſons: including, in the whole, all 
that is worthy of obſervation in the annals of the Britiſh em- 
pire. By William Auguſtus Ruſſel, efq.” This uſeful and 
entertaining work is embelliſhed with above 100 ſuperb cop- 
per-plates, admirably engraved from the deſigns of the moſt 
eminent maſters ; will make 100 numbers, ing an ele- 
gant volume in folio, and may be had (price 6d. each num- 
ber) of J. Cooke, No. 17, Pater-noſter-Row, | 
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| i deg. of weſt long. and the 53ſt and 56th north 


lat. It is on the north by the Duca- 

| lidonian ſea; on the welt by the Atlantic; and 

on the eaſt and ſouth, by St. George's Channel. It is 

about 300 miles in length, and 150 in breadth; and its 

ſuperficial contents are eſtimated at 11,067,712 Iriſh, or 
17,927,864 Engliſh acres. 


CRETE SS 
Natural Hiſtory of Ireland. 


HE climate of Inland! Ges very 
an 


of England. The air is clear and wholeſome, ex- 


in thoſe parts where there are and fenny grounds: 
oft theſe, however, few now — the greater part 
having within the preſent century, been drained, and ||. 
the ground cultivated. It is remarkable that no veno- 
mous creatures, ſuch as ſnakes, toads, ſpiders, &c. will 
live here, and the wood of the foreſt breeds 20 warms. 


HIS iſland is ſituated between the th and 1oth | 


little from that 


1h 


| 


L a 3 3 


abundance of excellent turf; and others, called Bed 
„produce large firs and other trees. 

he productions of Ireland, with reſpect to animals 
gland. 


Bo 
and bles, are much the fame as thoſe of En 


number of lakes, or, as they 
quantities of excellent fiſh 


N 
flue the hats” 


Though cannot be called a mountainobs coun- 
try, yet there are ſeveral lofty chains, as well as 


— c—_— 


OR Es he key" Tay var bs Ge BR 
language * 


— ä E 2 „** an 
„ 
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— — — — 
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a 
language expreſs the different 
namely, Knock, Slieve and Bein. 
a low hill, unconnected with any other eminence : a 
Slieve marks a craggy high mountain, gradually aſcend- 
ing and continued in ſeveral ridges; and a Bein figni- 
fies a pinnacle or mountain of the firſt magnitude, end- 


ing in a ſharp or abrupt precipice. Some of theſe moun- 
ins contain in their bowels beds of ruins, minerals, | 


coals, quarries of ſtone, flate and marble, with veins of 

Some of the foreſts produce excellent timber, particu- 
larly oak, which is eſteemed as good as any of the Eng- 
liſh growth, and equally ſerviceable for ſhip-building. 


r 
TRELAND is divided into four Provinces, which 
we ſhall deſcribe in order. 
I. ULSTER, the moſt northern province of Ireland, 


is in ſome parts mountainous, but in general fertile and 
well watered. It contains the following counties: . 


— 


— 


1 


kingdom. | 
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degrees of their elevation, | The principal town in this county is Omagh, but it 
The firſt ſignifies | 


does not contain any thing worthy of particular no- 
tice. | 
5. FERMANAGH is one of the moſt unwholeſome 


counties in this province, the greateſt part of it being 


gs, and 2 large lake called Lough- 


taken up with 
Earne 


Inniſkillin, the capital of the county, is ſituated on 
an iſland, and being an important paſs; it is well forti- 
fed and garriſoned. It is chiefly remarkable for pro- 


ducing a regiment of its name in the war between king 


William and James II. in Ireland. | | 

6. Cavan is' a very boggy county, notwithſtanding 
which the air is far from being unhealthy, The town 
which gives name to it is very ſmall and inſignificant. 
| But Kilmore, fituated in this county, though a mean 
place, is a biſhop's ſee, and one of the richeſt in the 


J. Monacnan is a very mountainous, woody and 
marſhy county ; and the principal town which gives name 
to it doth not contain any thing remarkable. | | 
8. ARMAGH is in general very fertile, the ſoil being 
eſteemed the richeſt in Ireland; only there is a certain 


1. The county of Don CAL is in general very fertile, ¶ track in it called the Fews, which is hilly and barren. 


which gives name to it, is a poor mean place; and the only 
thing in the whole county worthy of notice is the ſalt- 
water lake, or rather arm of the ſea, called Lough-Swilly, 
which extends 18 miles in length, and is about five 


miles broad at its mouth. A thouſand. fail might ride | 
There are many villages and gentle- | 
mens ſeats on its banks, - but no town or trade of any | 


—_— | 
.% county of LoxnDONDERRY, or COLERAIN, is | 
alſo tolerably fertile, being well watered by the river | 


in it with 


or Derry, the capital of the county, 


andthe ſee of a ; — 1 — 
It has a t, to which ſhi the gr 
burthen M_ — 1 conſiderable — Tels well 
fortified with a ſtrong wall, and along the banks of the 
river are ſeveral caftles and a fort. Great quantities of 
OS Fre ; 2 
Colerain is a handſome walled town, ſituated near the | 
mouth of the river Bann; and before the building of 
gave name to the county. Here is a v 


Londonderry 
valuable ſalmon fiſhery, which principally belongs to the | 


city of London. ; 
The county of ANTRIM conſiſts chiefly of bogs 
4 but thoſe parts which are cultivated are | 


tolerably fertile. Fi | Pans 

Beifa# is the mot confiderable towh in all this part of 
Ireland, for extent, wealth, trade, and number of inha- 
bitants. The harbour below the town is commodious, 
und has a good depth of water. A great trade is carried 
on from hence to Scotland 


c 
4s * 


| ie ſea- about eight in 
t is compoſed of pillars all of | 
ſides to eight. The caſtern | 


Bang 
and, h 


and the air clear and wholeſome. The town of De » || Armagh, which = name to the county, is the ſee 


of the primate of all Ireland, and is faid to have been 
founded. by St. Patrick in the 5th century. Here was 
| antiently a famous monaſtery, built by. St. Columba, or 
Columbanus, about the year 610. | | | 
Charlemont is a ſmall neat town, fituated on the river 
Blackwater, and received its name from a fort or mount,' 
built by Charles Blount, lord Momjoy;,— oo —- 
But the prettieſt town in this county, and indeed the 
whole north part of Ireland, is Lugarn. It is pleaſantly 
ſituated on a gentle eminence, in a fertile and populous 
—_— about two miles from, and commanding a proſ- 
pect of, _ eagh, one of the largeſt lakes in the 
kingdom. This town, from the ſimilarity of its general 
figure, of the language, manners and diſpoſitions of its. 
the Engliſh, hath for many years' 


inhabitants to thoſe 
acquired the name of Little — 

9. The county of Down, the laſt in this province, 
— fertile, has a good air, and is very po- 
— ä 

Down-Patrick, the chief town of the county, is a 
biſhop's ſee, erected about the end of the 5th century 
by St. Patrick. Beſides the cathedral, here are ſeveral 
-handfome public buildings, as the church, the ſeſſions- 
| houſe,” two alms-houſes, two ſchools, a market-houſe, 


| and barracks for a troop of horſe. . 


| Newry ftands near a river of the fame name, over 
which it has two bridges. "The town is a great thorough- 
fare, and in it a garriſon is conſtantly kept. * 
Killeleagh is a ſmall but neat town, and had the ho- 
nour of giving birth to that great naturalift and phyſi- 


cian Sir Hans Sloane. Here is 2 handieme. ve 


caſtle, and barracks for a troop of dragoons. , 

contains between two and three hundred houſes, 
the before-mentioned town, has a'confiderable 
manufacture for linen yarn. Here are ſtill ſeen the ruins 
very antient abbey. The firſt church of ſtone in 
ke of Ulfter is faid to have been erected in 


II. LEINSTER, che ſecond province of Ireland, is 
well cultivated, has a good air and ſoil, and 
abounds in corn, cattle, fiſn and fowl. Its principal ri- 
vers are, the Boy ne, Barrow, Liffey, Nuer, Slane, and 


i- || the Mor. The counties into which this province is divi- 


| mountainous track in the ſouth it, 
ale and, abounds with all the hcceflaries bf Nite. 


* ded are as follow : 5 


1. DusLin, or Devin. This county, except a 
part of it; is very populous 


It far exceeds any other part of the kingdom, not only in 
| populouſneſs,, culture, trade, and wealth, but in the po- 


| lizenels and Jngenuity of its inhabitants. 


| Dublin, the capital of this county, and of the whole 
kingdom, is, in magnitude and the number of inhabitants, 
' the ſecond city in the Britifh dominions. It is built in the 
form of a ſquare, about two nifles and à half long, and 
nearby as much in breadth ; and is ſuppoſed ts contain 
140,600 inhabitants. It is fituared about ſeven miles from 
the ſea, at the bottom of a Hatge and ſpacious bay, to 
which it gives name, upon the rer Liffey,” which divides 
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but hath not any ching remarkable, except barracks for 
A troop of horſe. alas "21 Wert nt Da Th ; | 
J. WesT-MEATH contains a great many rivers, lakes 
and bogs ; but where the land is free from (theſe, it is 
abundantly fertile. G | 
_ _ Mullinger,. the chief ton, is final] but very com- 

and contains barracks for a troop of horſe. 

_ Athloſe is a tolerable good town fituated on the Shan- 

non; aud has a caſtle and garriſon . 

8. Kixc's-CounTyY, (which takes its _ qt king 
Philip of Spain, huſband to queen Mary) was erly 
rae : but it is now well drained and culti- 
Philip's-town, or King's Town, the capital of the 

- county, had formerly a caſtle ; but it hath not at preſent 

| 2 thing remarkable, except barracks for a company of 


7 Quyze x's-CounTy was antiently full of bogs and 
PE. 3 well encloſed, cultivated 
i indien. 
pborough, or Queen's town, the capital of the 
coynty, received its name queen Mary, wife of 
Philip of Spain. It has barracks for a troop of horſe ; 
but nothing elſe that merits notice. 
10. Kitxenvy is one of the moſt healthful, pleaſant 


and: populous ies of Ireland. It is divided, as it were, 
into two parts, by the river Neor or Nura, which has 
its ſource from lofty mountains called the Slieu- 


bloom or Blandine-hills. 4 | 
| the capital, took its name from the cell or 
Conie, who Was an eminent hermit in this 
It is the ſeat of a biſhop, and is divided into 
H and Iriſh towns. The former is by far the 
gable, the other being yy kind of ſuburbs 
together. make one of ; wealthy, 
trading towns in the kin Here are 


* = 
<4 rey a of horſe, and four companies of 


coal that burns, 
much reſembles 


which takes a fine 


/ the capital, is the ſee of a biſhop, who has 
of all the Iriſh biſhops, except that of Meath. 
; the- neighbourhood is a plain called the Currough, 
lame enough for a camp of 10,000 men. | 

12. Cato county is chiefly fituated between the 


III. MUNSTER, the third province of Ireland, 
Was 2 wo — before the Engliſh invaded 
and conquered Ireland. T heair is temperate and heaith- 
ful: as to the foil, the plains and vallies, where pro- 

cultivated, TIRE I both in corn and graſs; but 


in || city and its liberties make a diſtin 


companies of foot. 


ef the Suir. 


: | rates of No 
| the year 
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and is governed by a mayor, aldermen and ſheriffs. It 
has the moſt trade of any town in the kingdom, parti- 
:cularby in beef, butter and tallow, of which great quan- 
tities ure exported to foreign parts; and many ſhips bound 
to the Weſt-Indies put in here to victual. It had for- 


-merly ſeveral abbies, and has now many handſome pub- 
21 particularly a cathedral, — 
and two gates, one on the north, and the other on the 
ſouth. Its churches are unexceptionably the neateſt and 
the moſt elegantly finiſhed of any in the kingdom. 
Kingfale, fituated at the mouth of the river Banor, is 
reckbned'the third town in the kingdom, and only inferior 
to Cori in point of trade. The town is neat, well- built, 
and ſtrongly fortified with lines and outworks. Great 
quantities of proviſions are ſhipped off from hence to 
Flanders, Holland, France, and other foreign parts. 
* Kznxr is in general * mountainous, barren, 
dreary county; but the ſoil of ſome particular ſpots 
is fruitful, eſpecially in corn and graſs. * * 
Tralee, the county town, is ſituated on a bay of the 
ſame name; but doth not contain any thing that merits 
IT be g r 
Killarney, faid to be the moſt beautiful, perhapa, in the 
world. It is ſurrounded with one continued of 
lofty mountains, rocks and precipices, the i de- 
clivities of which are covered with woods, intermixed 
with ever-greens, from nearly their top down to the 
verge of the lake. In the nei of the lake 
are a great many ſeats and villas, and the remains of an 
old abbey, which are well deſerving the notice of a tra- 


Lnazzrcs county contains ſeveral mountains, 
*. of which, called e hex a very 
fine proſpect of the fea, the Shannon, and the adjacent 


| Limerick, which gives name to the county, is the 
fee of a bi and a very ftr handſome town. It 
Shannon, which is navigable for ſhips 


Ws Dn 


ſtands upon 
of burden almoſt up to the city, though ſituated about 
60 miles from its mouth. The city is divided into:two 
parts, both of which are ftrongly fortified with walls, 
the river; Here is a fine cathedral, and barracks for 22 


4. Trax is in general a very fertile: 


dat the northern part of it is mountainous, and the ir 


Clonmell, the county town, is fituated on the banks 
Here are barracks for two troops of horſe, 
and a good market. The town is walled, neat and po- 
pulous, and has a ſtrong jail and a court-houſe. 105 

5. WATERFORD county is chiefly level, notwith- 
ſtanding which a great part of it is barren, and the air 
thick and unwholeſome. 2255 

Tune town of Waterford was firſt built by certain 


* 


pi- 
rway, and hath been a biſhop's ice ever fiance 
r0g6b. Till it was eclipſed by Cork, it was 
accounted the ſecond city in the kingdom + for trade, 
| wealth and populoutneſs, being fituated on a fine har- 
bour'; defended on the eaft tide by Duncannon fort. 
Here ie a ſine cathedral; but the houſes ate in general 
built of timber, and make but Te 'The 
city carrie on à great trade, partic with England, 
und ſhips of burthen come up cloſe wo its — 
| haven extends near eight miles almoſt in a ſtrait line, 
and is but little encumbered with rocks or ſand. The 
| There is a 
citadel on the welt fide, and on the eaſt a block-hoauſe 
| and ftore-houſe. 23 

IV. CONNAUGHT is the moſt mountainous of 
the four provinets into which Ireland is divided. It is 
the leaſt cultivated and encloſed, the thinneſt of inhabi- 
Ante, and thoſe the moſt f and unpoliſhed, 
Grazing is the chief yment of the Im- 


| | nief emplo 
Beule Rundes of ſheep. and bullocks are bred 
pirtctfarly in the counties of Clare and Galway. Ik 
alſo abounds in horſes, game, veniſon, honey, and hawks ; 
and is welf ſupplied with fiſh, having many convenient 
bps red cone cod, ta retires, pare 
arty the Shannong May, Suck, Drofos, and Gyll. This 


| "x: Garwary is the largeſt county, next to Cark, in 


EUROPE.] 


the whole kingdom ; and in general very fertile in corn, 
paſture and catthl. bag | 
The city of Galway, which gives name to the county, 
is ſeated on à noble bay, having many harbours and roads 
on every fide. | It is a very neat, ſtrong and flouriſhing 
city; and is admirably fituated for a trade not only 
to France and Spain, but alſo to the Weſt-Fadies. 
The buildings, both public and private, are generally of 
ſtone, and handſome. The harbour is about two miles 
from the city, to which the goods are brought in lighters, 
Here are barracks for two companies of foot. The city 
is walled, and was once the fee of a biſhop, but is now 
within the archbiſhopric of Tuam. It carries on a 
confiderable herring- fiſhery, and is almoſt the only place 
upon this coaft that has any foreign trade. 
Tuam bas been the ſee of an archbiſhop ever fince 
the beginning of the 6th century; and though now but 
SG was one a famous City. 
2. Carr county has a good air and ſoil, but contains 
very few towns. The moſt remarkable is Clare, fo 
called from Richard and Thomas de Clare, younger ſons 
' of the earl of Glocefter, to whom Edward I. gave the 
county. At this place are barracks for two companies 
Ennis is the county town, and by much the beſt in it, 
ſtanding about two miles from Dublin. It is ſituated on 
a lake formed by the Shannon, is a neat place, and has 


\- Killaloe, # biſhop's ſee, with the privilege of a fair and 
market, ſtands on the Shannon, and was once much 
more conſiderable than at preſent. 4 he dioceſe is very 
13 100 pa ith churches, beſides chapels. 
A little to the ſouth of this town is a ridge of rocks, 
- which run quite acroſs the river Shannon, and flop all 
navigation farther up. 8 

"142 2 Cxn00 ib a vir mountainous county, and in the 
plains and vallies the air is very unwholſome, owing to 
- their being full of | The foil, where it is free from 
lakes and fens, is tolerable; good, and fit either for grazing 


name” as well as the county. Though not large, it is 


populous, and has an old caſtle ; but its trade is 
—— notwithſtanding its harbour is ſo deep, 


that ſhips of 200 tuns burthen can come up to the key. | 
In the hill, or rather rock of e county, 
e 


many ſtrange caves and receſſes hay diſcovered. 
They are the Giants-houſes, and ſuppoſed to be 
the work of the Danes. on 

4. Maro county 
— by the ſea. The air is moiſt and cold, eſpecially 
upon the mountains, where the ſoil is alſo poor and coarſe, 
but in the other parts there is good paſturage with herds 
ee et 

Among the lakes and rivers in this county aboundin 
with fiſh, particularly ſalmon, is Lough-Maſk, a lake 
11 miles long and ye broad. On the banks of this Jake 
formerly lived the Galogfaſſes, a people deſcended from 
the Sts of the weſtern ifles, who uſed to fight in coats 
of mail with: tw d battle-axes. | 


Mayo, the county town, ftands on the borders of 


biſhop's ſee; but the biſnoprie hath been ſome time an- 
nexed to Tuam.” 5 
(Caſtlebar, the only parliamentary bor in the 
county, contains barracks for a troop of horſe, and 
ſtands on a little river, which falls into Lough-Conn. 
5. Roscoumo is a very healthy county. The air 
is clear, and the ſoil 
corn. It is encloſed on the north by the Curlew moun- 
tains, which are very high and ſteep. | 
Roſcommon, the county town, is a very inſign 
place ; nor does it contain any thing worthy of particular 


Ce. * 
wiinns-Sloe, a ſmall town in this county, is remark- 
able for having the largeſt beaſt or ſtock-fairs in the King's 
dominions. — and each time cunti- 
nues a week. ; © l 

6. Larrxni county is very mountainous, but noted 


ing vaſt herds of cattle. 
9 , is fitua- 


—_— 


abounds in lakes, and on one fide is | 


nt — 


yields plenty of graſs, with ſome | 


ifcant | 
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| 1A | Counties. Leng 
: | - 6 ö nn " 
1 || >< : wa | = a 
|. | {Antrim 46 | 27 Carrickf; 
| & || Tyrone 60 35 [Om 
ad ; 35 | 8h 
= « 38 | 24 [Inniſkillia 
2 47 25 C 
| 32 | 30 |Maonaghan..... 
[32 [27 ap 
| Down 4 „ 
| 1 26 
y | Louth 25 | | 
Wicklow 35 10 
5 Wexford 47 Q | 
— Lon rd ö 27 [ 10 
E 1] Eatt- eath 32 1 | 
|= || King's County | 40 | 6 | 
| | Queen's County| 35 = 
Kilkenny 40 36 | 
Kildare | | 121 
| [Carlow | 28 0 
2 (| Cork 85 26 
= ||Ke 4 2 | 
8 Limerick 40 hy 
> fi Ti 60 1 | 
& (| Galway 182 8 
= } Sligo | 35 * | 
= | | Mayo 38 . 
8 | | Roſcommon | 35 8 
IA | | 
e 3 2 
8 E C F. 5 III. | | * 
language, religion government, Ge. cs 


HE preſent inhabitants of Lrelandaxe..a 1 dl of 
the antient (or, as they have been-uſyally 
d) Iriſh, 8 Engliſh emigrants. The 
mon people are very ignorant and uncivilige 
HY thoſe who inbabi the — of = — 
greateſt part of them are papiſts; and henct 
have à ſettled averſion to Engliſhmen, and even co thei? 
own countrymen of a different perſuaſion. To this alio 
may be attributed thoſe acts of ſavage eruelty ſo frequent 


ng in this country, as well as the irregularities attending all 


their public meetings, which generally end in b ed. 
Many of their ſurnames A5 4 Mac, placed be- 
fore them, which ſignify grandſon and ſon: formerly the 
O was uſed by their chiefs only, or ſuch as picqued them- 


In the interior parts of the kingdom ſome 


authors, or the preſent Indian inhabitants of America. 
Mean huts or cabins built of clay and ſtraw, partitioned 
in the middle by a wall of the fame materials, ſerve the 
of accommodating the family, who live 


opening through the roof for 


ted near the Shannon. It was formerly a 


town, which gives name to the 
| good 
town, but is now greatly decayed. Th 


2 chimney ; the other being occupied by a cow, or ſuch 

i _ — IF 00 

Their wealth conſiſts of a cow, ſometimes a horſe, 
fome 


ſtill prevail, particularly their fune- | 


and fleep promiſcuouſly, having their fires of turf in the 
| 
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ſome poultry, and a for potatoes. Coarſe bread, 
— 4 2 ſometimes fiſh, conſtitute their 
food : for however plentifully the fields may be ſtocked 
with cattle, they ſeldom taſte butcher's meit of any kind. 
Their children ſcarcely know the uſe of cloaths, and 
are not aſhamed to gaze upon ſtrangers, or make their ap- 
pearance upon the roads in that primitive manner. 

The gentry and better ſort of the Iriſh nation in gene- | 
ral differ little in language, dreſs, manners and cuftoms, 
from thoſe of the ſame rank in Great Britain, whom they f 
imitate. They are generally repreſented as being very 
hoſpitable, but in this they are ſometimes ſuſpected of 
more oftentation than real friendſhip. 

The Iriſh are ſo fond of titles, that their peerage has 
became a burleſque upon nobility, many of that order 
amongſt them having neither antiquity, merit, nor for- 
tune to recommend them to ſuperior notice; and, beſides 
other bad conſequences, it is to be feared, that theſe co- | 
ronets muſt be ſuppor ted at the expence of their unhapp 
tenants, and of manufactures, which conſequently will 
riſe in proportion to the increaſing price of ies. 

The language of the Iriſn is fundamentally the ſame 
with the Heir ih or Welch, and a dialect of the Celtic, 
which is made uſe of by the Scotch Highlanders, oppo- 
fite the Iriſh coafts. It is, however, in a great meaſure 
defaced by incial alterations, but not ſo altered as to 
render the Iriſh, Welch and Highlanders unintelligible 
to each other. The native language, is only ſpoken 
by the peaſants and lower fort of people, thoſe of 
the capital and principal places ufing the Engliſh; in 

ing which, — they are remarkable for their 
uent blunders. | 


The eſtabliſhed religion and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline of | 
Ireland is the ſame with of Tapas. But among 
the bulk of the people, in the uncultivated parts, 
popery, and that too of the moſt abſurd, illiberal kind, 
15 pt ah The Iriſh papiſts ftill retain their nominal 

tributions of their votaries. But even the blind ſubmiſ- 
Hon of the _  _- cy — — 
tantiſm from making a very rapid progreſs in towns 
and communities. Great efforts have been made ever 
ſince the time of James I. in erecting free-ſchools for ci- 
22 converting the Iriſh 22 The inſtitu- 
tion of the incorporated ſociety for promoting Engliſh 
proteftant working-ſchools, though of no older date than 
1718, bas been amazingly ſucceſsful, as have many infti- 
tutions of the fame kind, in introducing induſtry and 
the Iriſh ; and no country can ſhew 


— — 
_ 4 


_—. 


knowledge among 
gig a ind offers then bave born made by the 


r 
the iſh religions, this king 
R 4 potty bye xdortee 3 
ticularly preſbyterians, anabaptiſts, quakers and metho- 
diſs, who are all of them connived at and tolerated | 
government is under 
biſhops, viz. of Armagh, who is primate of 
of Dublin, who is ftiled primate of 
and Tuam. Theſe archbi have under 


francs whats fee cor ts ne a | 


* 


itaries, who ſubſiſt on the voluntary con- | 


| notw1 
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fiſts of a provoſt, ſeven ſenior, thirteen junior fellows, 
and ſeventy ſcholars of the houſe, who have maintenance 
upon the foundation. The viſitors are the chancellor, 
or vice-chancellor, and the archbiſhop of Dublin. 

As Ireland is ſubordinate to England, the government 


of it is much the ſame. The king ſends a viceroy, who 


is ſtiled lord · lieutenant; and who comes as near the 
grandeur and dignity of a king as any viceroy in Chriſ- 
tendom. To affiſt him on all occaſions he has a privy- 
council, compoſed of the officers of ſtate, and ſuch others 
as his majeſty is pleaſed to appoint. The parliament 
is convened, prorogued and diſſolved, at the pleaſure 
of the king. During former reigns the ſame parliament 
continued till the death of the king; but by a late act 
a new one is to be choſen every eight years, The laws 
made by the parliament here are ſent to for the 


al approbation ; when, if approved of by his ma- 
jeſty and council, they paſs the Great Seal of England, 
and are returned. 

The ſeveral orders and degrees of the people- and no- 


bility are much the ſame here as in England; as are 
alſo the courts of juſtice, their terms and manner of 
ceeding, affizes, juſtices of the peace, 

Wich reſpec to the commerce 
exports conſiſt of linen-cloth, 
bricks, which are by 
ment. Wool and bay yarn are by 


l 
ported to England only, but great quantities of 


ſmuggled into other countries. other 
h and black- cattle, beef, green hi 
tanned leather, calf ſkins dried, tallow, butter, 


cheeſe, ox and cow horns, ox-hair, horſe-hai 
dried fiſh, rabbit-ſkins, otter 


ſkins, goat 


land (the Iriſh having no mint,) but differ in thei 
— „ an * renal — for thirteen- 
pence, a Guinea for 1]. 28. i 


| 9d. and fo of the other 
in proportion. | 


already noticed in that of England. 
5 : a few ;culars relative 
rigin of its inhabitants. Setting aſide 
legends and fables of the Iriſh with 


T1 


F 


country was firſt 
reaſon to believe, that it was ever conquered by the 

ing what hath been alledged to the 
Towards the decline of the Roman empire a 
Scots began 
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ago waved that. title, was to the laſt inveſted with regal about half a mile broad, where there is generally ſuch a2 
rights and prerogatives. But in the year 1765, for the || tumbling ſurf and raging ſea, that no veſſel can anchor 
further and more eFeQually preventing the miſchiefs ari- || here with any ſecurity : the only landing-place is on the 
ſing to the revenue and commerce of Great Britain and || north fide of this bay, extremely hazardous; for it is 
Ireland, from the illicit and clandeſtine trade carried on, ¶ with n that a boat can be brought to the 
to and from the Ifle of Man, it was thought expedient fj fide of a ſppery rock, on which he that lands muſt 
to veſt in the crown all rights, juriſdictions and intereſts jump with uncommon exertion. There is, moreover, a 
in and over the ſaid iſland, and all its dependencies hol- ſmall bay on the weſt fide of the iſland, in which ſome 
den by the proprietors, the duke and dutcheſs of Athol ; || veſſels take ſhelter when the wind is at ſouth, or blqws 
who then furrendere+ the fame, excepting only their || from the north-eaſt: but the fea is generally ſo impetu- 
landed property, and the patronage of the biſhepric of || ous all round, that it frequently removes wy. pes 
Sodor and Man, the temporalities of the ſame when va- | rocks and ftones of a prodigious weight. On the whole, 
.eant, and all patronages and eccleſiaſtical 'benefices. f St. Kilda is one of the ſtrongeſt natural fortreſſes: in the 
Upon this annexation of the iſland, the ſum of 70,000]. || known world, being inacceſſible in every place. but at 
was paid as full compenſation to the proprietors, accord- || that rock, which might be defended againſt any force by 
ing to their own propoſals to the commiſſioners of the || looſe ſtones hurdled from the impending mountain of 
e. Tuis con was executed by both parties Oter veau... | | 
under the authority of parliament, April 1, 17655} The ſea-fowl, which are here innumerable, may be 
The / inducement for giving ſo large a ſum was probably diſtinguiſhed into theſe different ſpecies; the | dou Ay 
eyes, 


— 


. « 
” 
- 


the clear revenue 6f the iſle for ten years, from 1754 to _ than à gooſe, of a black colour, ted about the 
1763, which had been laid before parliament, and ap- wi | 
peared at a nediurt to be 7293] os. 64d. per annum. || ted egg, and hatches it on the bare rock; comes hither 
V. The Hebrides, or Weſtern Iles; are ſcattered in about the firſt of May, and departs about the iniddle of 
che Deucaledonian fea, to the north-weſt of Scotland? June. The Solan gooſe equals. the common ur 
of which kingdom they conſtitute a part, and are fituated || ſize, and reſembles it in ſhape and colour, with this-di 
between the"5yth and $gth-deg. north lat. They are com- ¶ ference, that the tips of the wings are black, and the 
puted to execed 300 in number, and contain about 48, ooo top of the head yellow: the b is long, ſtrait, and 
Intiabitants; he air is cold, the dreary, || crooked at the point; the legs are black and ſhort, and 
many parts mountainous, which produce only heath, ¶ the bird is webfooted. It comes hither in. Mareb, builds 
- wild myrtle, graſs &c. but other diſtricts which are cul-|| its neſt among the rocks with grafs, lays i | 
 tivated, and manured with ſea-weed, yield plentiful crops || its young, and, when they 1 
of oaty'and barley. Here are but very few ſhrubs or trees, || or September. l * 7 


ſhort wings, and a broad bill, lays a very large ſpor- | 


in 126%? 11 ok 
but plenty of pot-herbs, roots, ſimples, and medicinal The inhabitants of St. Kilda, amounting to about ac 
N N e, nne, desert (| fouls, . W ee 
5 : 


N Veen and many curious pebbles. Fuel is || Harries and adjatent iſles: like theſe they beak the Erſe 
earcey''the chief being peat. The hovſes are ſmall but || language in great purity, and profeſs the Chriſtian,reli- 
\Krong; hardy, and 'nmble; the black cattle are of 4 gion in all its primitive ſimplicity. They live together 
- liedle fre, but good eating. The ſherp are prolific, but || in a ſmall village, fituated in a bottom: among hills, and 
the lamds frequently become a prey to the eagle. All do- compoſed of low wretched , the thatch and ropf 
meſtie animult, and ' poultry, wild-fowl, ſea-ſowl, birds || being ſecured by ſtraw-ropes, wi ſtones hanging at the 
_ of prey, re” bound. The fea produces whales, ſeals, and end of them. The number of ſheep on this and the 


moſt other ſiſni in great abundance. neighbouring iſlands, "I amount to. 2,000 z, and thair 
The people inhabiting theſe iſlands are of the ſame-race || cows, which are very ſmall, do not exceed 100. All the 
with choſe who live in the Highlands of Scotland; animals on the main land, includi | 


uding d 

' the ſame language, wear the ſame habit, and ob even wild- dul, are ſpotted. Their enn 
che ſame cuſtoms; with this difference, that they are || into ten equal parts, and theſe again are ſubdivided; ac- 
: more ſimple} induſtrious, and fincere, than their neigh- cording to the number of families. * manure the 
- bours'of che main land. They are, in general, ſtrong, land with a compoſt of turf-aſhes, mixed with ſtra and 
- vigorous, and healthy, their conſtitutions being fteeled || urine, and add to this the bones and intrails of the ſra- 
wid labour, and by — — | [| fowl.” plough with a ſmall crooked inftrument ; 

The better ſort of the Highlanders live like their [| ſow their barley very thick, and reap an harveſt of twenty- 
; z but the common people are wretchedly | fold. | The fea-coaft furniſhes them with plenty of 
| -Jodgedy in paultry cottages or cabins, built of looſe ſtones || ling, mackarel, 'turbot, herring, and all the 

and mud, and thatched with ftraw ; their itions are |f cies of fiſh common to the fea; here are likewiſe 


2 Ga 


3 


o 


F& 


| iſe otters 

no other «than 2 kind of hurdle, with clay ; || and ſeals: but their chief dependance for food, and pro- 

- they have neither glaſs in their windows, __—_— other || fit, is upon the ſea- tch many dif- 

cChimney than à hole in the middle of the roof, through || ; jects them to the 

which the ſmoak finds its way: immediately under this immi iged to climb 

aperture thete is a hearth! made of ſtone, upon which fills him 

burn wood, peat, or turf, the ſmoak of which fills || | bar 

whole houſe in ſuch a man t ger; the Lewis, 

| * = from north 

= -- Ky" 1 3 of 2 
| fitor lie, and wer g . 

at the farther end of the fame houfe the cattle are ; 


and it is not at all uncommon to ſee the calves, the pigs, 
and the children, lying together promif 2 heſe 
1 people are utter ftrangers to cleanlineſs; are ex- 
4 fluttiſh in their houſes, and naſty in their perſons ; 


and this impurity is, in all likelihood, one great cauſe of | 
that inveterate itch, with which they are fo generally in- 


ſeſted. 


ſituated in 58 deg. every 8 
Tbe whole iſland of St. Tilda is one hard rock, divi- |} thither in queſt of fowls, 5 
ded into four high mountains, thinly covered with black |} thers, as well as to ſhees or E. 
mould; except on the wps, Fa 


where the ſoil. is three feet 5 — 
The hills are cl with ich The iſle of 


fame with thoſe of Lewis: 
mountainous, covered 


> 
4s - +& | " 
0” Rey 
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on the weſt fide, however, the land is more flat and ara- 
dle, produeing naturally abundance of clover and daifh * 
which in the ſummer perfume the air with an agreeable 

fragrance. The ſoil is dry and ſandy; but when ma- 


nured with ſea- ware, yields very great harveſts of oats, 
1 and barley. There are divers freſh water lakes in 

is iſland, abounding with trout, cels, and falmon ; the 
overplus of every lake being diſcharged into the ſea, by 
an agreeable ſerpentine river. 

Among the larger iſlands of the Hebrides we rank the 
iſle of Skie, fo called from Skianach, which, in the Erſe 
dialect, ſignifies winged, becauſe the two promontories of 

| Valerneſs and Trotterneſs, by which it is 3 on the 
north-weſt and north-eaſt, are ſuppoſed to reſemble wings. 
The ifland lies between the ſhire of Roſs and the weſtern 
part of Lewis, extending 40 miles in length from north 
to ſouth, in ſome places 20, and in others, 30 in breadth, 
the circumference of the whole amounting to about 100. 
This too is compoſed of many different iſlands and rocks. 
The iſland of Skie is divided between two proprietors : 
the ſouthern part.belo 4 laird of Mocleod, ſaid 
to be lineally keceaded fro m Lead, fon to the black 
prince of Mag: * northern diſtrict, or barony of Trot- 
terneſs, is the property of a Macdonald, whoſe anceſtor 
was Donald, king or lord of the ifles, and chief of the nu- 
merous clan of Macdonalds, who are counted the moſt 
- warlike of all the Highlanders. Skie is part of the ſhire 
of Inverneſs, and formerly belonged to the dioceſe of 
the iſles : on the ſouth, It is parted from the main land 
by a channe] three leagues in breadth, though at the ferry 
" ofGlenelly it is fo narrow that a man may be heard calling 
for the boat, from one fide to the other. Skie is well 
| provided with a variety of excellent ba and barbours ; 
and is furrounded e iſles. $oa-Brettil, to the 
- fouthiward, is five miles in —— exhibiting a 
mixture of heath, wood, moraſs, and paſture ground. 
tinſula at Jow water, may be — a mile 


ing 

— oy into a white ſubſtance, of which. the natives 
- make excellent lime. 

© The ſmaller and leſs conſiderable iſlands, contain little 
dat i is remarkable, and do not merit deſcription., But 
-the moſt celebrated. of all the weſtern. iſlands. is Jona, 
likewiſe called St. Columb-kill, from St. Columba, who 
- came hither from Ireland, and here lies buried. The 
iſland firetches two miles in length from ſouth to north 
in the neighbourhood of Mull, and is about a mile broad 
ſrom eaſt to weſt. One end of it is rocky and barren ; 
_ the other, plain, arable, and fruitful. Columba having 
converted the northern ids by his preaching, their king 
is ſaid to have beſtowed upon him this iſland, where he 
erected two churches and two monaſteries, and inſtituted 
2 ſeminary that ſoon became famous for learning and || 
-Gndity. The ifle of Jurah, which is 20 miles in 
and ſeven broad, belongs to the Argyle family, and Iſla 
to che welt of Jurah, belon ws the Compbel > of Shaw- 
field. Gi e ſtretch- 
ing four miles in length and one in breadth, yields 
1 oats and barley, and excellent paſfurage 


The iſle of Bute, extending ten miles in length, ap- 
- pears on the welt fide af Cowal, from whence it is ſepa- 


by a narrow Part of it is rocky and bar- 
ren; — SS * 
tivated ces oats, 

5 a ie of Fai 3 
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45 
that produce nothing fot ſheep and goa h 
The principal . 2 1 E es — Kh oak 
48 3 9 — e 3 
otta, Fai a ram ey ain 
Pet, Frey, Cov. Tabelle“ Stranfa, aba-Stronſa, 


Sanda, north Ronaldſha, Eda, Rouſa, _ Wyre, Garſa, 
Egleſha, north Faira, Weſtra, Papa-We effia. . Theſe 
terminations in a, ey, or ha, were, in the * 
generally given to places ſurrounded with water, 

currents and tides flowing between the iſlands, are. — 7 
tremely rapid; and in the neighbourhood of Swinna, 
are two great whirlpools, called the wells of Swinna, 


which are counted dangerous by mariners, eſpecially in 


a calm. When failors find themſelves fucked into the 
vortex, they throw overboard a barrel, or ſome. b 

ſubſtance, which ſmooths the vortex, until the veſſel 
hath paſſed, to be ſwept down to the bottom, and thrown 


up again. at a conſiderable diſtance ; when there is a 


breeze of wind, however, ſhips croſs them without fear 
or heſitation. 

VII. The principal iſlands of Shetland- are theſe ; 
Mainland, Braffa, the Skerries, Burray, Whalſey, Vuſt, 
Yell, F iſlar, &c. Mainland, extending 60 miles in 
length, and 20 in breadth, is indented by a great num- 
ber of bays, and abounds with moſſes, bogs, and moun- 
tains, ſo that it is more adapted for paſturage than 
ern: nevertheleſs, the low. grounds, near the ſhore, 
produce oats and barley. . On the eaſt lide of the. iſland 
ſtands the principal town, Lerwick, conſiſting of about 
300 families. Towards the welt is ſituated Scalloway, 


which, though very ſmall, is the ſeat of judigature; 
and here likewiſe the panes of Shetland aflemble. 
It was formerly ſecured by a now fallen into 


2 in which thete was — gar 
ſoldiers, ſent thither by Oliver Polen The food 
of Braſſa, ſituated to the eaſtward of Mainland, is about 
ve miles long, and two in breadth z bas ſome arable 
Pab- | ground, and two churches ; but is chiefly 
tor its ſound, in which the great herring-fiſhery i 
ried on. The landlords here a 

letting out their ground and houſes for; 
i by and Hamburghers. The Skerries, B 
ſey, and Vuſt, are inconſiderable iſlands, the 
laſt not exceeding eight. miles in length: but all 
them are provided with Hancke; and in Vaſt, 
are three good harbours. Yell in ** amounts *. 
miles, is indented like the figure of 
churches and ſeveral chapels ; — 
and barren. Feſlar, or Fetlor, five 
remarkable. for nothing, but the ruins, « 
towers, which the — 4 call Picts h 


from 20 to 30 feet high, 12 broad, and tapering b 
top. 


The natural hiſtory of the Orcades, and Shetland 


Hands, is ſimilar to that of the gry — 
characters, cuſtoms and manners of the 


much like thoſe of the latter. 
n 

channel, which though they are fituated nearer to the 

French than the Eogih cool, are. fubject to Lagiaad. 
Theſe are, 5 3 | 
Jerſey, an iſland known to the Romana, 

18 miles weſt of Normandy. The north fide is i 

ceſſible h lofiy clit, but the fouth is 


| 


level with the water. The higher midland parts are 
well planted, particularly with apple-trees, from which 

quantities of cyder are made. The vallies 
fertile, and well cultivated, and the feed 
quantities of cattle, ſheep, &c. The inhabitants 
themſelves, in time of peace, to the 1 
particularly to the manufacture of 


ſale of honey, ng tn gm. nr 
n a concern in 


——— 
— aa wad 12 jurats. 
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I. HE iſlands of Ivica and Fermentora were | 
called 232 the Greeks, from the vaſt 

2 — of 1 _ roduced. The for- 

A Ga Ebuſus, and the 
Collubraria. They lie about 36 

St. Martin, on the coaft of Spain. 


is Ivica, a ſmall town with a fort and harbour, and 
e reſidence of the governor, who is ſubordinate to the 


of Majorca. Fermentors, fix miles ſouth of 
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60 miles in length, and 40 in breadth, 
any of theſe iſlands on the Spaniſh coaft 
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in corn, cattle, hor 
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handſome TIES Of the laſt there is one 
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Alderney, about eight miles in campaſs, is only ſepa- 


rated 1 the caaſt of Normandy by a narrow ſtreight, 


called the Race of Alderney. It is a very healthy p 
and remarkable for a fine breed of ſmall cows. - 

r than the former, has a fineair, and 
three laſt of theſe iſlands, are computed 
to contain about 20,009, and all the four are part of 
the Norman patrimony, being the only remains of our 
ancient Rach of France 


NY 
— —̃ — — — 
© * * - * r —_— — _— 
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have a natural turn to poetry love muſic and Ty 
and, like their anceſtors, me 15 
2 | 


the F rench Se Phi of gt 
garriſon in Fort St , $ not 
plied, reinforced, and having ten duly duly who 
was ſent to its relief. Tony pr the iſland worth 
mentioning are, 
Citadella, the capital, lying on the weſt coaſt, where 
refides. It is a imdll place, but well farti- 


d tions, which has 


- || Engliſh at the concluſion of the war, and 


#j titude, and from nine to ten 


— — 


governor 
fied, and chiefly inhabited by the Engliſh. 

Port Mahon, one of the fineft harbours in Furope, 
(both for its capaciouſneſs, and from wind and 
enemies) being four miles long, and above half a mile in 
breadth. The town is but has a briſk trade. 
Near it is St. Phili s caſte, a ſquare fort of four bat 


1 garrifon. . aca ed 


to reſtore the inand to the 
they ſtill re- 
tain it, 8 the above iſlands belong * 


crown of 
— gulph of Game: an. 


IV. 
iſland of Sardinga,extends 1 * of north 
eaſt Io 


-Banifacio, its 17 
glich miles, and its great- 
computed to be 100 bf | 


with the town and hard 
the iſland. 
The French were obliged 


t 50. 
diſtant from the city of Genoa to the ſouth, and is divi 


ed into the country on this and beyond the maun- 
tains; which yung Bi fake as 5 xmas, cal- 
led by the natives pieves. 


dry, _— has 8 land. "Ione 74 


ng 
Bo of 4 
„together with 


honey and wax. There are al ſo ſome falt-works 
baths on the iſland, with __— 


ealled Born, where the bull-fights and other thews are ex- | very 


The 


tn, Hh the Spaniad, — Hayy ts cul. 
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hibited. The inhabitants are computed at ten thou- | 
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the iſland, on a gulph to which it gives name, has a 

haven, with ſome fortifications, and is the reſidence 
of a biſhop ; but its inhabitants, by reaſon of the un- 
wholeſomeneſs of the air, are but few. 

Bonifacio, a ſmall, but well peopled town, on the 
ſouthern coaſt of the iſlands. Porto Vecchio a little 
ſea-port town, on the eaſtern coaſt. Corto on the Golo, 
an epiſcopal ſee ; with a ſtrong caſtle and wall, for its 
defence. 

Ajazzo, by ſome eſteemed the capital of the ifland, 

ds on the weſtern coaſt, by the river Gravone, 
and on the ſouth-ſide of a gulph, to which it gives 
name. It is an epiſcopal ſee, a place of good trade, an 
well peopled. | 

V. Sardinia, 150 miles weft of Leghorn, 160 in length, 
and 80 in breadth, has but an indifferent air, but a 
fruitful ſoil, and abounds in corn, wine, oil, fruit, cat- 


tle, game, buffaloes, bears, and deer, ſome of which have 


fine ſpotted ſkins; gold, filver, lead, iron, ſulphur, 
allum, &c. The only venemous creature is a kind 
of ſpider ; the commodities independent of the produc- 
tions already mentioned, are coral, linen, filk, wool, 
hides and cheeſe; and the whole is enjoyed under the 
title of king, by a prince of the Savoy 8 The 
inhabitants are diſſolute in their manners, and idle; con- 


ſequently the country is not as well cultivated as it 


might be. The religion is Roman catholic, and the 
language Spaniſh. 

agliari, the capital, ſituated on the ſouth fide of the 
iſland, and the declivity of a hill, is divided into high 
and low, the former being handſome and well built, 
but the latter poor and unhealthy. The cathedral is 
magnificent; the archbiſhop and viceroy reſide here; the 
Port is ſpacious, and defended by a battery and caſtle, 
and the town eontains feveral convents. 

The rivers Sacro and Tirſo, by an oppoſi 
cut Sardinia nearly into two equal 
the one called Il Capo de Cagliari, and the other 11 
Capo de Saſſari, or Lugedori. There are a great many 
ports, gulphs, and bays in it, with ſeveral ſtrong towns, 
2 great number of villages, three archbiſhoprics, and 
four biſhoprics. The clergy, both ſecular and regular, 


te courſe, 
ts or provinces ; 


have great privileges, incomes, and immunities. The | 


only univerſity is that of Cagliari. The revenues of 
the iſland are faid ſcarce to exceed the charges of the 


government. 

About Sardinia lie a -_ many ſmaller iſlands, of 
high, the poinatpes any Pietro, St. Antiocho, La 
Vacca, II Toro, Roſſa, Bovaria, Tavolata, Afinaria, 
Serpentera, Tazzo, Carbonera, and Ogliaſtro. Afina- 
ria, the moſt conſiderable of theſe, by the antients ſtiled 
the great iſland of Hercules, is about 28 miles in com- 
paſs, and lies about four miles o_ Fal- 


hat chiefly re- 


planted with a variety of groves - 
ways, grottos, galleries, 
na Lage fuited the brutal pleaſures of that em- 
or: and were afterwards defaced or demoliſhed by the 
— in deteſtation of the laſcivious unnatural ſcenes 
which had been acted there. It contains about 1500 
inhabitants, who are exempt from all taxes ; and belongs 
to the province of Lovoro, in the kingdom of Naples. 
There are ſeveral ſprings of freſh water in it; and in a 
delightful valley between the mountains, at the two ex- 
tremeties, ſtands a city of the fame name with the iſland, 


which is the ſee of a biſhop, whoſe revenue ariſes 
chiefly from the prodigious flights of quails that come 


1 particularly in March, when 


— 


— 


— 


of 
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vaſt quantities of them are ſent to Naples, and fold for 
four-pence or fve-pence. par dozen. this account, 
the biſhopric is ſometimes jocoſely ftiled, the biſhopric 


| of Quails. 


Iſchia, a ſmall but pleaſant and fertile iſland, 1 ing on 
the Neapolitan cvaft, about two miles from the Cape of 
Meſſina, and 25 from Naples. Moſt of it is ſurrounded 


with high, craggy, and inaceeſſible rocks, which ſhelter 
| it from the winds, "ond defend it from invaders. Some 


parts of it are rich and delightful; yielding all manner 
of delicious fruits, and excellent wines; but others are 
as diſmal and barren. It was antiently called Inarime ; 


and was ſo fubje& to earthquakes, that the poets tell 


us, Jupiter laid the vanquiſhed Titan or Typhon under 
it, and that the earthquakes, are occahoned by his efforts 
to throw off the load. There are ſeveral hot baths and 
medicinal waters in it, with a number of pleaſant towns 
and villages, | | 

VI. Sicily, the moſt conſiderable iſland of the Me- 
diterranean, is divided from Italy by a narrow ftreight, 
called the Faro of Meſſina. The tides here flow irre- 
gularly and violently. The rock antiently called Scylla, 
and now Capo Sciglio, is on the Calabrian fide, and the 
Whirlpool formerly named Charybdis, but now deno- 
minated Caloſara, lies not far from Meſſina. 

The air is falubrious, and the ſoil ſo fertile, 
that it is ftiled the granary of Italy. It pro- 
duces abundance of corn, wine, oil, fruits, ſugar, ho- 
ney, ſaffron, wax, ſilk, &c. Some gold, filver, iron, 
allum, vitriol, ſalt- petre, and mineral falt. The moun- 


tains yield emeralds, jaſper, agate, porph lapis la- 
zuli, and a ſtone — catochite, of a — led 


colour, which grows ſoft by the warmth of one's hand, 


ſticking to it like glue, and is an excellent antidote 
againſt the ſting of ſcorpions, and ſome other poiſonous 
inſets. A deal of coral is found upon the coaſt, 
and plenty of excellent fiſh ; among which are the peſce 
ſpada, or ſword-fiſh, and tunnies. 


Of theſe commodites, particularly filk, raw or ma- 


nufactured, great quantities are exported from Meſſina, 
where a conſul from almoſt every nation in Europe re- 
ſides, to manage and protect the trade of his nation. 

Here are ſeveral rivers and ſprings ; but few of 
the rivers are navigable, having but à ſhort courſe, and 
deſcending precipitately from the mountains. 


Of the mountains in this iſland the moſt noted is 
mount Etna, now called Monte Gibello, or Mongi- 
bello, a vulcano, whoſe eruptions have often proved fatal 


to the neighbouring country. It is 70 miles in circuit, 
and ſo high, that it harbours many wild-beaſts. At 


the bottom are corn- fields, and plantations of ſugar- eanes. 


Among the other mountains, one of the moſt confider- 


able is Mount St. Julian, near Palermo, antiently called 
| Eryx, and vulgarly Trepani. The eruptions of” Mount 


Etna are generally preceded by an earthquake, which oſten 
do more damage than the eruptions. The nobility are ſo nu- 
merous in this iſland, that Labat ſays, it is paved with noble- 
men; there being no leſs than 60 dukedoms, 56 marquiſates, 
and upwards of 100 earldoms. 


Theſe people, with reſpect to their character, are far 


| from appearing in a favourable light: being a perverſe 


race, and a mixture of Italians and Spaniards ; they 


affairs, and admits of no to the pope. 

The iſland is commonly divided into three parts or 
provinces, viz. Val di Demino, Val di Noto, and Val 
di Mazara. The principal places 

Meflina, a 
bour, near the ſtreight to which it gives name, and not 
above fix miles from the coaſt of Calabria. It is one of 
many noble edifiees, is the fee of an archbiſhop, and 


are, 
large well built city, with a ſpacious har- 


mart-towns in the Mediterranean, contains 


+1 


relick, a letter, which, the Meſſinians tell us, was fent 
them by the Bleſſed Virgin, and which is carried in 
proceſſion, once a- year, with great pomp. The other 
palace, the „ called La Loggio, the La- 
Zaretto, and forts. At the annual fair, kept here in 
Auguſt, great quantities of foreign goods are. expoſed to 
ſale. The city hes on a gentle dechvity al 

has large” ſuburbs, and is well furniſhed with water by 
ſubterrancous aqueducts, and all kinds of proviſions, 
from fea and land. The port, which was declared 
a free one in 1728, is of an oblong oval form, well for- 


tified, - with à Citadel, and other works, and fo deep, | 
that ſhips of 80 guns can come cloſe up to the key. _T he 


Sify alſo is Rrongly fortified, though not regularly. In 
— — hot mineral waters, 9 


very 


ink all rheumatic diſeaſes. 


vines and mulberry · trees, and breeding ſilk- worms. 
Syracuſe, antiently a | 
of the iſland, is ſaid to have been built by Archias, a Co- 
Tinthian, and to have extended upwards of 22 miles, or 
180 ſtadia, in compaſs. 

ia, 75 from Meffinatothe ſouth, and 38 north from Cape 


aſſaro, the Pramontorium Pachynum of the Romans, on | 
Syracuſe |' 
capable of re- 


_ that ſpot antiently called Inſula, or the Ifland. 
is pretty well fortified, and has a port, 


ceiving the largaſt veſſels, with a ſtrong caſtle, ſupplied 


with plenty of water by the fountain of Arethuſa, fo | 


famed among the antients. 
Palermo, antiently Panormus, and Panormum, a large, 
rich, and well- built city, ſituated at the 


buile by the Phoenicians, at their firſt coming into Sicily; 
andi it is now an archiepiſcopal ſee, laying claim alſo, as 
we before obſerved, to the title of capital, as well as 
Meſſima, from which it is 120 miles diſtant, tothe weft. 
The viceroy's palace is a magnificent ſtructure, adorned 


with fine ſculptures, 

a caſtle, ſtanding 1 
lofty towers, and other works. 
fine puhlic edifices, as the cathedral; and the other 


churches, ſeveral fountains, the city gate, which leads to 


the ſea-fide, the key, mole, forts, and the convents, 
town-houſe, lombard-houſe, and univerſity. The 
key is one of the fineſt walks about the city, being wide 
and of a. great length, and planted with trees. The port 
is ſafe and commodious every where, except on the ſouth- 

eſt ſide, which is full of rocks, that riſe no higher than 
the ſurface of the ſea. - 


Liparus, the founder of its capital. 
were antiently denominated oliæ — 
the Greeks Hephaſtiades. The firſt of theſe names 
— — army ar inds 

of Liparus, whom the poets f the winds, 
on — the high winds that reign in theſe parts, 
and the ſecond from the volcanos that are in two of them, 
vis, Hiera and Stromboli. Lipari, which lies about 
26 miles north from the neareſt coaſt of Sicily, and is 
about 18 miles in circumference, including the windings 


conſiderable Eapita 
called als Lipari, is ſtrong boch by nature and art, well 


Ca 


moſt worthy of notice are the archbiſhop's 
general * 


along the ſea, 


The chief 
mnmpagulatture.of this place is that of filks : ſome of the 
inhabitants are alſo employed in fiſhing, cultivating | 


noble city, and the capital | | | 
| ble terms, withdrew to Caridia, and 


It ſtands 46 miles from Cata- | 


all corſairs or powers of 


bottom of 
a.gulph, to which it gives name. It is ſaid to have been 


&c. and ſerves inſtead of | 
ing flanked with ſome | 
here are many other | 


. 
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cent chapel of the Virgin Mary is preſerved, as a choice [| inhabited, and an epiſcopal ſee, under that of Meſſina. 


The ſmall iſlands of Levanzo, Maritima, and Favagna- 
na, lie at the weſt end of Sicily, and both they and the 
Lipari iſles are ſubject to the king of the two Sicilies. 
VII. Malta, 60 miles ſouth of Cape Paſſaro in Sicily, 
is of an oval figure, 20 miles long, and 12 broad, The 
air is hot but clear, and the whole iſland is of a white 
ſoft rock, covered to the depth of a foot with earth, 
which« produces cotton, indigo, and a variety of fruits, 
roots, herbs, &c. but corn and falt are the principal 
commodities, It contains about 60,000 inhabitants, 
who ſpeak Italian in the towns, and a corrupt Arabic in 
the 8 ” 15 g | 
The order of the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, 
took its riſe 'in the Holy Land in the 11th Century. 
The knights maintained their ground in Syria, and the 
Holy Land, againſt all the efforts of the Turks, for the 
ſpace of two hundred years ; but being at laſt compelled 
to 2 them, they retired to Cyprus, and afterwards 
themſelves maſters of the iſland of Rhodes, which 
they alſo defended, for 200 years, againſt all the power 
of the infidels ; and then ſurrendering it upon honoura- 
en to Italy, till 
Charles'V. in 1529, conferred on them the iſlands of 
Malta and Gozo, upon the following conditions: Firſt, 
That they wage war continually with the Turks, and 
that nation or religion. Se- 
condly, That they promiſe upon oath that the kingdom 
| of Spain ſhall ſuffer no detriment from the ceded coun- 
tries. Thirdly, That the right of - patronage to the bi- 
ſnopric of Malta ſhall continue in the king of Spain, 


|| 2s king of Sicily; but that he ſhall always chuſe the bi- 


ſnop from among three perſons, preſetited by the grand 
maſter. F mer: Ay That an Italian ſhall be eh of 
the gallies, and not a foreigner, whom the Spaniards may 
| have reaſon to ſuſpe&. *Fifthly, That, whenever the 
order ſhall become maſter of Rhodes, or tranſplant itſelf 
elſewhere, theſe iſlands ſhall revert to the king of Spain, 
as king of Sicily. And, fixthly, That im acknowledg- 
ment of this tenure, the order, every year, on All-ſaints- 
day, 2 a deputation, with a falcon to the vice- 
of . | 
"The knights conſiſt of 8 or nations, the 
chief of which are French, Italian, Spaniards, Englifh, 
and German. Fhey have commanderies or eſtates in all 
or moſt parts of the Roman catholic countries, and are 
faid to amount to about 3000. They ought all to be 
of antient noble families; but fometimes 8 is 
diſpenſed with, on account of p al merit, and ſuch 
are called cavalieri di gratia. Not only the grand-maſter, 


— 


_— 


| but the knights in general are capable of being advanced 
| to a eardina!'s * According to the ſtatutes, no natu- 


ral children, thofe of great princes 


* „  Ait. 


excepted, nor perſons 


under 18 years of age, can be admitted into the order; 


but the pope may difpenſe with thefe qualifications, and 
| the - has 


} favour to fix perſons- 


Valetta the capital; had its name from the grand- 


| maſter Fred. Joh. de Valetta, who built it anno 1566. 
It is a handſome town, 


with an excellent harbour, 
and gly fortified. Here is a handſome palace for 
the r, ſeverat convents, nunneries, and 
churches, the principal of which is dedicated to Fe. John, 
a college of ſefufts, à Tatge hoſpital, and a building 
where Turkiſh flaves are kept. the other towns, the 
moſt confiderable are, Cirta Virtanoſa, or Il Borgo 
Senglea, Malta, called alſo Medini, and Citta Vecchia, 
where the biſhop reſides, Bormola, Cittanubva, Cotto- 
| nera, Forte di 8. Thomaſſo, and Forte Roſſo. 
Befides Malta there are two other fanall iflands lying 
near it, that belong to the order, namely, Gozo, anti- 


{| ently Gaulos, and Comino, antiently Hephaftea. Gozo 


is very fruitful, and has about 3000 inhabitants, with 
ſeveral -good harbours, and forts. Comino, 
— Cr has a fort and harbour, and is pretty 
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ISLANDS of che ADRIATIC, & . 


1. T USIONA, or Leſina, 75 miles north-eaſt of 
; Naples, is about 70 miles long, and 16 broad. 

The ſhore is low, has two caſtles and a Mo- 

faic-kind of decayed cauſeway. The reſt is 
inhabited by huſbandmen, who cultivate the moſt fertile 
part of the country, which, though mountainous and 
rocky, produces plenty of corn, wine, olives, ſaffron, 
honey, and fruits. Theſe live in towns and large 
villages, ſome of 100, ſome of 500 families; and here 
is conſiderable gain from good fiſheries. Here are many 
fine churches, monaſteries, &c. The capital, of the 
ſame name, is a well built and peopled city. | 


II. Corfu or Corcyra, near the mouth of the Adriatic, | 


is about 120 miles in circumference, and a very impor- 
tant place to the Venetians, who have generally about 
15 gallies, and other veſſels. The place is famous for 
ſalt, wine, olives, lemons, Exder, &c. Corfu, the prin- 
cipal city, has a noble Metropolitan church of the 
Greeks. It is a handſome town, and well defended b 
an impregnable caſtle, called St. Ange. 

III. Cephalonia is rather larger than Corfu, and very 
fruitful. e capital, called Cephalonia, is a biſhop's. 
ſee. Argoliſto is the principal Eau, and the reſidence 
of the governor, and Aſſo is a ſtrong fortreſs. 

IV. Zante, 12 miles ſouth of Cephalonia, is 1 50 
miles in circumference, mountainous, and ſubject to 


—__s. 
— 


earthquakes. It has, however, plenty of wines, oil, 
corn, and fruit. The Engliſh and Dutch have M 
ries here. Tante, the capital, is tolerably populous, and 
near Chiari, a ſea-port town, are two ſprings of clear Wa 
ter, which throw up pitch. South from Zante on the 
Morea coaſt, lie two ſmall clufters of iſlands, the one 
called Strophades, the other Strivali. Cerigo, formerly 
Cerhera, is a rocky, barren iſland, 60 miles in circum- 
ference, between Candia and the Mare, and containing 
a town of the ſame name. 

V. Leucadia or St. Maura, lies in the Ionian ſea, and 


is divided from the continent, by a ſtreight not above 50 


paces over, or more than four feet deep. The Carthagi- | 


nians ſettled a colony here, and formed the ftreight, for 
Leucadia was formerly a peninſula. Near the town of 
Leucas (a few remains of which are ftill to be ſeen) 
ſtood the famed rock of Leucate, from which deſpairing 
lovers threw themſelves, as an effectual cure for love. 
The whole iſland is fruitful, and near 40 miles in cir- 

VI. Candia, formerly Crete, is ſituated in the ſouth 
of the Archipelago. Candia, antiently the capital place, 
is now in ruins, and the harbour ſo ſpoiled as to admit 
only boats. The walls however, which are yet ſtanding, 
are pretty ſtrong. It is the ſee of an archbiſhop, is in- 
habited by Greeks, Jews, Armenians, and French, 


with a French vice-conſul, and belongs to the Turks, 
who took it in 1669. The air is good, the foil fertile, 


and the people honeft. In the city of Candia, the Beg- 
lerbeg reſides, and in the town of Candia, there is a ba- 


ſhaw. Mount Ida, fo famed in hiſtory, is only a bar- | 


ren, difagreeable, ſharp-pointed eminence, ſituated in the 
middle of the Iſland. | | 

VII. The Cyclades are a number of iſlands of the 
Archipelago, diſpoſed in the form of a circle, as their 
name imports. The principal of theſe are Policandro, 
which contains only one village, but from its caſtle may 
be ſeen all the iflands of the Archipelago. Milo, 60 
miles in compaſs, and conſiſting chiefly of a ſpongy 
ruck, but well inhabited and cultivated, with an excel- 
lent harbour. Argentiere a little ifland of Pyrates. Se- 

hanto, 36 miles in compaſs, contains ſeveral villages. 

aros is one of the leaſt, but beſt cultivated of the Cy- 


1 1 
«4 


clades, and its marble has for many ages been amm 
under the name of Parian feng.  Antipares, 16-milevin 
circuit, contains only one village. Naxia is the moſt 
fertile iſland of the Archipelago. Nio, nine miles ſouth 
of Naxio, contains Homer's tomb. 36 miles 
in compaſs, yields corn, wine, and oil. los, only 
about eight miles in compaſs, is the center of the Cy- 
clades. Mycone has a town of the fame name, and its 
inhabitants are the beſt ſailors in the Archipelago. Tine, 
35 miles in circumference, produces abundance of fruit, 
wine, and ſilk. Andros, 120 miles in compaſa, is pleaſant, 
fertile, and well watered. Zia is fruitful, and contains 
= antiquities. Joura is deſolate. Thermia popu- 
ous. | ; 

VIII. The Sporades or ſcattered iſlands, are as follow : 
Engia, 30 miles in circumference, is very fruitful. Co- 
louri antiently Salamis, 50 miles in circumference, con- 
tains three villages, one of which is called Colouri, and 
gives name to the iſland. N 


egropont, anciently Eubzo, 


is 90 miles long, 25 broad, and very fruitful. 


Scyro, 25 miles north-eaſt of Negropont, is 60 miles 
in circumference, and has a town of the fame name. 
Stalimene or Lemnos, is of a ſquare form, being about 
25 miles on each fide. Samondtachi or Samothrace, near 
the coaſt of Romania, is 25 miles in circuit. Embro 
contains four villages, one bearing the name 'of the 


| very fit for tillage. 


iſland. Theſſus is famous for wine and marble. Mac- 
eonifi is barren, and uninhabited. Syra has a town of 
the fame name, with a good harbour. Sikino produces 
Plenty of figs, and the beſt wheat in the Archipelago ; 
and Serphanto abounds in iron, and loadftone. This 
latter was the place where the Romans baniſhed their 
malefactors. g 


* * * * * WA 


The Azores, by different geographers, have been va- 
riouſly deemed parts of America, Africa, and Europe, 
as they are almoſt in a central point between. As they 
may with more propriety be conſidered as belonging 
to the latter than the two former, we think. it to 
notice them in this place. They are ſometimes called 
the Weſtern Iſlands, and are ſituated between 25 and 32 
deg. weſt long. and between 37 and 40 deg. north lat. 
They were diſcovered about the middle of the 15th 
century by Joſeph Vander Berg, a merchant of Bruges 
in Flanders, who was driven to them by ſtreſs of wea- 
ther. He called them the Flemiſh Iſlands, and boaſting 
made an 


number of 
They all enjoy 


* 


I. St. Michael, the largeſt, 100 miles in circumfe- 
rence. It contains about 50,000 inhabitants, and is 
It was twice ravaged-by the Eng- 
liſh, in the time of queen Elizabeth. The chief town, 
Punta del Gado, does not contain any thing remarkable. 

II. Terceira is deemed the chief iſland, on account 
of its having the beft harbour, and a city where the go- 
vernor of theſe iſlands, and biſhop refides. The city na- 
med Angra is defended by two forts, and contains a ca- 
thedral, five other churches, eight convents, feveral 
courts, offi &c. 


III. Pics, fo called from a mountain of vaſt height, 


2 


—— 


produces eFellent wines, cedar, and a valuable red wood, 


* * 


- * 
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up to the clouds and ca- 


y miles in 
rich 


rake them aſe]ves into ſhatters wi 


quakes, which lafted 


- after which a violent fire 


days; 
ſea, 


ſo as to be near as man 


with terrible earth 
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GEOGRAPHY. 
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W New World, con- 
| fitting of the continent of America, of the 
Weſt Indies, and of various places in the 
Southern Hemiſphere. But before we enter 
the zphical account of a country, which owes leſs 
to the hand of art, and more to that of nature, than any 
other quarter of the globe, we muſt in ſome meaſure 

from the mode of our preceding plan, and enter 
into a detail of its firſt diſcovery. 

Near the latter end of the 15th century, Chriſtopher 
Columbus, a native of Genoa, a man of great penetra- 
tion, and an admirable mathematician, conceived the 
ſtupendous project of failing weſtward to the Indies. 
This noble ys being treated as chimerical, by his 
countrymen, he retired from Genoa in diſguſt, and ap- 
plied to the court of France ; but the French, with their 
uſual ſelf-ſufficiency and levity, looked upon him as a lu- 
natic, and ridiculed a deſign, which to them appeared fo 
madly abſurd. A fimilar application to Henry VII. 
Was — accident; another to the Portugueze by 
timid precaution; and the final one, which was ſucceſs- 
ful, ſucceeded only through the ſuperior ſpirit of a wo- 
man. To her immortal honour, Iſabella of Spain pa- 
tronized the plan, and raiſed money upon her jewels, to 
defray the expences of the expedition. Columbus ſet 
fail with three ſhips, A. D. 1492. Upon (fays a 
late author) the moſt adventurous attempt ever under- 
taken by man; and in the fate of which, the inhabi- 
tants of two worlds were interefted. He had many dif- 


ficulties to encounter; the variation of the compaſs puz- | 


zled him, his ſailors mutinied, but by his own firmneſs 

and perſeverance, after a voyage of 33 days, he landed 

on one of the Bahama iſlands. It wus on Thurſday, 

the x1th of October, 1492, about ten at night, that 

the admiral firſt diſcovered a light upon the ifland of 
$8 | 


captains in their boats with their colours Wins. They 
down, 


| 


Guanahani, or St. Salvador, as the admiral named it, 
in conſideration that the fight of it delivered both him 
and his men from periſhing. About two in the morning, 
the ſhip called the Pinta, the beſt ſailor of the three, and 
which, therefore, uſually kept 
gave the ſignal for land, which was firſt ſeen with the 


naked eye, when they were ſcarce two leagues from the 
ſhore, b "Roderick de Triana, one of the common ſea- | 


men on board the Pinta, who had not, however, a re- 
ward that was promiſed to the firſt diſcoverer, it being 
adjudged that the admiral was the firſt, becauſe he ſaw a 
light on the ifland the night before. 

The day appearing, the ſhips came to an anchor very 
near the iſland, which they computed to he about 15 
leagues in length, and found it to be populous, well 
planted, and watered with a great lake, but generally 
flat, low land, without hills: the natives came down 
—_— the ſhore, and ſeemed aſtoniſhed at the ſight 
of the ſhips; and the admiral believing there was no 
great to be apprehended from them, went on ſhore 
in his boat, with the royal ſtandard, as did the other two 


no ſooner came on ſhore, but they kneel gave 
God thanks for their ſucceſs, and kiſſed the ground with 
tears of joy; after which the admiral ſtood up, and hav- 
ing reared the royal ſtandard, called the iſland by the 
name of St. Salvador, taking poſſeſſion of it in the name 
of their Catholic majeſties, with great ſolemnity; after 
which his people recognized him their admiral and vice- 


roy, ſwore to obey him, and begged pardon for their 
perverſe, un le behaviour during the voyage. 
The Indians, in the mean time, —— the 


Spaniards, without — to oppoſe them, while 

they were thus taking po of their country; and 

— EN ADAIR, Cogn, 663 | 
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a-head of the admiral, 
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. 4 ſmall value, that made a glittering ſhow, to be 
di 


_ ”* admiral returned to his ſhips, they followed him ; ſome 
-"fwimming, and others in their canoes, a veſſel made out 


thing to invite him to ſtay here, he took ſeven of the 


| ried on board, came in a canoe de the ſhip, and defired | 
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ibuted amongſt the natives; at which they ſeemed in- 
and 1 


their necks, 9 by all the ſigns imaginable, the 
value they ſet upon theſe preſents. They were all per- 
fectly naked, of a middle ſtature, and olive complexion, 


the about 


the utmoſt demonſtrations of joy ; and by the people with 


the loudeſt agclamations. He had the honour of pub- 
lickly preſenting the plan, and of giving an account of 
his diſcoveries to the king and queen of Spain perſonally. 
The Spaniards now were as eager to promote his deſigns, 
as they had before been dilatory. He ſet fail a ſecond 


their features juſt, only their fonchends of the largeſt; ke with a fleet of 17 veſlels, containing 1500 men. 


their eyes black as well as their hair, which was generally 


cut ſhort about their ears, though others wore it long, | 
and tied up; ſome of them alſo had their bodies painted | 


with a kind of vermillion, others only painted their 
faces with it. The principal t about them was 
a thin gold plate, in the form of 


a a creſcent, which 
hung from the noſe over the ip, and their arms 


were ſpears, pointed with the bones of fiſh. When the 


of the body of a tree, ſome of which would hold 40 men, 
and others not more than two. When they came on 
board, they brought parrots and cotton-yarn, and all the 
merchandize they had to exchange for European trifles. 
They ſermed to ſet à value ypon every piecs of broken 


glaſs or carthen-ware, jumping into the ſea, and ſwimming | 


to ſhore with ſuch triſles, with abundanceof Joy. But 
they admired nõtfling more than the ſwords, and bright 
arms of the Spaniards, being at that time perfectly igno- 
rant of the uſe of iron. | 
_ The admiral demanding, as well as he could by ſigns, 
from whence they had their gold plates, they pointed 
to the ſouth and ſouth-weſt, where they gave the Spaniards 
to underſtand, there were ſeveral large countries well 
furniſhed with that precious metal. Ihe admiral rowed 
in his boats round the iſland, to diſcover if there was 
any thing worth ſettling there, being followed by the 
Iflanders every where, who ſeemed to adore him and his 
e, as if they were come from Heaven. From this 
iſland he failed to another of the Bahama iſlands, which 
he called St. Mary of Cqhception, and having viewed 
this, and ſeveral more ot theſe iſlands, and found no- 


natives with him, and ſet fail for the great iſland of 
Cuba, which lies to the Southward the Bahama 
iſlands, arriving there on Sunday, the 28th of October: 
here they found ſome houſes on the ſhore, but the people 
all fled up into the mountains on their approach ; where- 
upon two Spaniards and two Indians were ſent up into 
the country to get intelligence; who, ing again 
the fifth of November, reported they travelled about 
twelve lea within the land, that they came to a 


children with him, the huſband of one 
and father of two of the children, who 


. * . 


he might alſo go with and 


of Bohio, about 16 leagues to ge | Cul 
and here obſerving the country to reſemble that of Spain 
in ſeveral particulars, he 122 it the name of Hiſpaniola ; 


_— 


—— 


= [| world known to the other, he was treated li 


In this ſecond voyage, he diſcovered Jamaica, and other 
iſlands but the admiration which firſt attended his 
actions, being changed into envy, his enemies preju- 
diced the court againſt him, and he was obliged to re- 
turn to Europe to juſtify his conduct. 

After having cleared himſelf from the aſperſions of 


his foes, he proceeded on his third, and moſt im- 
| portant voyage; the ſucceſs of which is thus deſcribed 


by the elegant pen of the learned Dr. Robertſon. «* On 


the firſt of Auguſt (1498) the man ftationed in the 


round top ſurpriſed them with the joyful cry of land. 
They ſtood towards it, and diſcovered a conſiderable 
iſland, which the admiral called Trinidad, a name it ſtill 
retains. It lies on the north coaſt of Guiana, near the 
mouth of the Orinoco. This river, though only of 
the third or fourth magnitude in the New World, far ſur- 
paſſes any of the ſtreams. in gur hemiſphere. It ralls to- 
wards the ocean ſuch a vaſt body of water, and ruſhes 
into it with ſuch impetuous force, that when it meets the 
tide, which on that coaſt riſes to an uncommon height, 
| their colliſion occaſions a ſwell and agitation of the 

waves, no leſs ſurprizing than formidable. In this con- 
flict, the irrefiſtable torrent of the river ſo far prevails, 
that it freſhens the ocean m s with its flood. 
Columbus, before he could perceive the danger, was en- 
tangled among: thoſe adverſe currents, and tempeſtuous 
waves; and it was with the utmoſt difficulty, that he eſ- 
caped through a narrow ftreight ; which appeared ſo tre- 
mendous, that he called it La Boca del Drago. As ſoon 


as the conſternation which this occaſioned permitted 


him to reflet upon the nature of an appearance fo ex- 
traordinary, he diſcerned in it a fource of comfort, and 
hope. He juſtly concluded, that ſuch a vaſt body of 
water, as this river contained, could not be ſupplied by any 
iſland, but muſt flow through a country of immenſe ex- 
tent, and of that he was now arrived at 


| that continent, which it had long been the object of his 


withes to diſcover. Nor was he miſtaken; for it amply an- 
ſwered his expectations. Many reaſons obliged him to 
return to Hiſpaniola, in his way to which he diteovered the 


iſlands of Cu and Margarita, which afterwards be- 
came for their pearl fiſhery. 

This great man, however, was obliged to ſubmit to in- 
numera 


mortifications ; for ſuch were the clamours of 
his enemies, and the ingratitude of the court of Spain, 
that after all his ſervices in making one half of the 
a traitor, 


— 
ful nation : 


Catholic majeſty was ſo j great man, 
him ap in {gdb of Seville, 
a tomb to his memory, with an in{Cfiption, 


nn. Ce 


America was fo called from Americus Veſpucio, a Flo- 
rentine by birth, who, in. 1497, was fent to i g 


| A new-found world, Columbus brave, 
| 
ö 


| . improve the 
diſcqueries made by Columbus. The magnitude of this 
continent, multitude of its provinces, diverſity of its 
; || climates, inhabitants, and lan diſtance from Eu- 


| rope, its being over - run with foreſts, lakes, and mou 
— Lyx 
great meaſure, by rude uncivilized ſavages, have been the 


called its principal port Nativity, built a fort, 
and then returned ta 


garriſon in it men, 
b expegqition. — 
The Spaniſh court was then at Barcelona ; he entered 


give an account of his 


9 


| cauſe that it is ſtil] but imperfectly known ; tho 
| advances have been made of vo 2 — and 


| compleat diſcovery. This continent reaches, at 1 
thae city in triumph, and was received by the court with || what has been hit nen , at leaſt 


hitherto diſcovered, from latitude 789. 
north, 
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pearl fiſheries on the coaſt, which are far from being ſo 
profitable now as formerly. | 


Terra-Firma is a very mountainous country. "Terra- || 


wy; Ter 
Firma Proper, in particular, conſiſts of prodigious high 
mountains, and Ly vallies, flooded more than half the 
year. The mountains in the /provinces of ; 

and St. Martha, according to Dampier, are the higheſt 
in the world, being ſeen at ſea 200 miles off: from theſe 
run a chain of hills, of almoſt equal height, quite 
through South-America, as far as the Straits of Magel- 


lan, called the Cordilleras des Andes. The province of || quarter called Guinea, where all the 


Venezuella, and the diſtrict of the Caraccas of the Ca- 
racea, are likewiſe very mountainous. Some of the 
mountains in the province of Popayan, contain volca- 
nees ; but towards the ſhore of the Pacific Ocean, the 
country is low and marſhy. The whole is watered by a 
number of rivers, the principal of which is that 
Oroonoko, and here are many gulphs, bays, capes, 
&c. The provinces of this county are, 
I. Terra Firma Proper, which lies in the form of a 
creſcent about the bay of Panama, being the iſthmus 


which joins South and North America, is 300 miles || 


in length, but in breadth only 60, where the iſth- 
mus is narroweft. It is tolerably fruitful, and abounds 
in gold and pearls. - The principal places are, 

— which in 1737 was entirely conſumed by fire, 
but has fince been rebuilt in a neat but not magnificent 
manner. It is ſtrongly fortified and 2 and the 
walls mounted with ſarge cannon. Here is the reſidence 
of the governor of the province, and the ſeat of a royal 
audience, with a convenient harbour, well ſecured 
againſt ftorms by a number of ſurrounding iſlands. At 
the bottom of the ſea re found numbers of pearls, and 
the oytters in which ey are found are remarkably deli- 
cious. This kind of fiſhery is of great advantage to 
the inhabitants of all the iſlands in the bay; and there are 
few perſons of ſubſtance about Panama, who do not em- 


ploy at leaſt a part of their ſlaves in it. The flaves thus 


employed muſt be expert ſwimmers, and capable of hold- 
fag choir breath a long time. Durin the ſeaſon, eight, 
ten, or 20 of them ſet out, under command of an 
officer; in a boat, from the iſlands, where they have huts 


| voured by theſe fiſh, or loſing a leg or an arm by theiz 
| bite. | 
Porto-Bello is fituated cloſe to the ſea, on the decli- 
vity of a mountain, which ſurrounds the harbour. The 
| governor is always a military officer, . ſubordinate to the 
preſident of Panama. The town is but thinly inhabited, 
| owing to its noxious air, and contains leis than 200 
wooden houſes, which moſt of the inhabitants let, when 
| the galleons are here, and make any temporary ſhift for 
| themſelves. At the eaſt end of the town there is 2 
negroes and many 
| of the mulattoes reſide. During the fair, while the 
fleet is here, the place becomes extremely populous, and 
| barracks are erected for the ſhips crews, but taken down 
again after the departure of the galleons. In the year 
1739 the gallant admiral Vernon, with fix ſhips only, 
took this place, demoliſhed the forts, and diſmantled 
the fortifications. The ſurrounding country is full of 
foreſts and mountains: one of the latter, named Capira, 
which is extremely high, ſerves as a barometer to the 
people ; for by the appearance of the clouds on its ſum- 
mit, they can prognoſticate what weather will enſue, the 
changes of which are very ſudden, and frequent. The 
heat here is exceſſive, the torrents of rain impetu- 
dus, and the ſtorms of thunder and q * dreadful. 
| So that not only the people die very faſt, but the cattle 
brought from diftant places ſoon loſe their fleſh, and 
become ſcarce eatable. Formerly the fair was not limit- 
ted to any particular time, but as a long ſtay here was 
found to be very prejudicial to the health of the traders, 
an order was made by the king of Spain, that it ſhould 
not continue above 40 days. Once the Engliſh were 
allowed, annually, to fend a ſhip hither, which turned 
\ to very good account, but they have been long abridged 
| of that privilege. In 1695 a Scotch company, having 
obtained from government permiſſion to trade to Africa, 
| and the Eaft and Weſt Indies, planted a colony at the 
iſthmus of Darien, near the north-weſt point of the 
ulph. Here a fortreſs was erected, called New Edin- 
— and the circumjacent diftrift was termed Cala- 
donia. The Indian princes __ _ at this, as 
t t, by the help of the Scotch, to expel the 
= Hora Fo! ſome time the colony flouriſhed, but 
| the company was ruined at length, by the jealouſy of 
the Engliſh Eaſt India company, and the remonſtrances 
of the court of Madrid. 


# 


— 


tened round their bodies, and the other end to the fide of II. The province of Carthagena is neither rich, fer- 


and the third in their right; with theſe three oyfters, 
and fometimes another in their mouth, they riſe tobreathe, 
and put them in a bag. When they have reſted them- 
ſelves a while, they dive a ſecond time; and thus conti- 
nue till have either compleated their taſk, or their 
ftrength 


fa them. Every one of theſe negro-divers is 
obliged daily to deliver to his maſter a certain number 
of pearls; ſo that, when they have got a ſufficient num- 


ber of _—_ in their bag, they begin to open them, 
and delive' the pearls to the officer,” till they have made 


up the number due to their maſter; and if the pearl be | 


but "formed it is ſufficient, without regard to its being 
ſmall or faulty. The remainder, however large or beau- 
tiful, are the negro's own property; nor has the maſter 
the leaft claim to them, the ſlaves being allowed to ſell 
them to whom they pleaſe, though the maſter generally 
purchaſes them at a very ſmall price. 


Beſides the toil of this fiſhery, from the oyſters ad- 


hering ſtrongly to the rocks, the negroes are in no 
danger from ſome kinds of fiſh, which either 

ſeize them, or run againft them fo violently as either to 
them or cruſh them againſt the bottom. Every ne- 
to defend himſelf againft theſe animals, carries 
him à ſharp knife, with which the fiſh being ſtruck, 
iately flies off. The officers keep a watchful 
voracious creatures, and, on diſcovering 
faſtened to the negroes bodies, 

their guard. Many, on the di- 
have ves into the 


tile, nor populous : it produces indeed ſome valuable 
gums, balms, and drugs, but no mines of gold and ſilver, 
| nor any great quantity of corn or cattle. 
Carthagena, the metropolis of the province, is not 
only a fine opulent city, but a ftrong fortreſs, ſituated 
on a ſandy iſland, called a Ry moſt writers. 
| The harbour lies between the iſland and the main, and 
the entrance is at the ſouth-weſt end; the other paſſage, 
called Buccha-chica, having been filled up by order from 
the court of Spain, ſince the unſucceſsful attack made 
upon the town in the year 1741, by admiral Vernon and 
general Wentworth. To the ard the town has a 
communication, by means of a wooden bridge, with 
a large ſuburb, called Xexemani, built on another 
which is joined to the continent by a bridge of. the 
ſame materials. The fortifications both of the city and 
ſuburbs are conſtructed in the modern faſhion, and built 
| with free-ſtone ; and, in time of peace, the garriſon con- 
{ fiſts of ten companies of 77 men each, the mi- 
litia. The city and ſuburbs are well laid out, the ftreets 
| ffrait, broad, uniform, and well paved. The houſes 
| are built of ſtone or brick, with balconies and lattices 
of wood, which is more durable in this climate than iron, 
the latter being ſoon corroded by the acrimonious quality 
of the nitrous atmoſphere. The city is populous, | 
| moſt of the inhabitants are the deſcendants of the In- 
dian tribes; but it is by no means opulent, compared 
with many other cities in South America, the country 
producing no mines: and even the money for paying the 
ſalaries of the governor and inferior officers, and the 
garriſon, coming from Santa Fe and Quito. Yet there 
are many perſons who have acquired large fortunes by 
commerce, whoſe houſes are ſplendid, and who live in 
every reſpect with great maguificence. At a ſmall dif- 
tance from the ſuburb of Xexemani, on a hill, is a fort 
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ſuburbs, and affording a very extenſive and agreeable jj 


proſpect over the fea and land. 

he nt of Carthagena was indepengant of 
any other till the year 3739, when the viceroy of New 
Granada was appointed. It extends about 53 leagues, 
from weſt to eaſt, and 85 from ſouth to north, contain- 
ng ſeveral fruitful vallies, called by the natives Savan- 
— 


s, in which are many ſettlements of Europeans, 
iſh Creoles, and Indians. The bay of Carthagena 


the firſt place in America at which the gallebns touch. | > proyi 
The el limate is + pn arr pcs ane Foot 4 XC belief 1 
diſeaſes, the black vomit and oſy are particularly | | Te 
fatal to Europeans. The guinea-worm is very trouble- | people ; and plundered the c 
ſome, as it + eccafons painks rumours in the muſcles of || veral millions of, gold. The governor and hi 12 
the legs, und « s; and another inſet, peculiar to every day, invented new torments, to make the Indians 
country and Pe j it is called || diſcover their gold; ſome they racked, _ V burnt 
and bein ſmall, is ſcarce viſible to the || by inches, till they expired in torments. 


eye. It breeds in che duſt, and inſinuates itſclf 
foles of the Ge al — pain, and 


danger. 
province of — A March is is 200 miles long, 


mountainous, but produces gold, jew- 
het gr The capital of the ſame name, 


| of the the Rio Graude, is the fee. of a biſhop, 


* 
of a 
* 4 Is Hacks is a pleaſant, fertile province. 
It has a „ and mines of jaſper and chalci- 


22 Fe al, which gives name-to the province, 
nothing 
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140 broad, very 
els,” marble, 
on 2 
and 


V. . includes the dif of Carac- | 


cas, lies on the North 'Sea. It is populous and. fertile, 

but rather « labours under fercir of water The ca- 

. ſume name is the. ſez of a biſhop, and the re- 
of 


n . 
IO a 
ew 


17. 
mona 
ital, but the town of St. — unnredyer 
VII. New-Granada, called ſometimes Santa-Fe, and 


Caſtelle del Oro, is an inland province of great extent, 
eys. The 


great quantities of guaiacum, 

varivus Kinde, with other rich articles of commerce. 
Lauts Pe de the capital not only: of this pro- 
vince, but of Terra Fina, and the feat of the 
viceroy, of the royal audience, and an archbiſhop, is a 
| and well built city, fituated 


> 


| facked by the late lord Anfon in 1741. 
Phe natives of Terra Firma | ure bold and warlike, 


| — dre — —— 
Thi men Wear à caſſock without folds, de- 


ending oth bac, cape. and ſleeves at both 
4 1 


— — 


— — —— — 
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05 —————— mt 2d | 
6 in inferiority, the faſhion bein | 
A Mongrel, or Creole, CER Lopes = 


rity of his habit and his ingenuity. 1 
| fant wears a bay mantle z and the common 


lame. 
Sons 0 piece of ſackcloth faſtened over the Sp 
| two pin 


— were — on the ee 1 

ing obliged to dive for pear] 

They kept packs of great maſtiffs, on 

and tear in pieces the Indians; and 

one without any offence given. 
The greateſt prince of the country, 

| from * — the City was afterwards c 


make 

more, . of his .mercik 
perſecutors. | 

We —— of oor oi | 
clude our deſcription of Terra Firma, with a . 
of the famous expedition to Panama, made by 
brated Buccaneer captain (afterwards Sir Henry) 

This enterprizing genius, who was a gentleman o 
a good family in, Wales, ſet 1 = 


expedition, with nine fail of ſhips and floogs, well 


manned with active and bold failors. | 


coaſt of Terra Firma, bees bs, 4h 1 — 
deſign was againſt Porto 3 
1 that his force was . % ceduce,, 
ſtrong a fortreſs, he boldly repli 
are ſmall our hearts are great; and the — me are, 
— — of the plunder.” SST 
himſelf maſter of a caſtle which ade 
and this capture was — 
. 


city; but the governor, and 
effects, the church plate, Ke. kept 3 


ple, having retired into — — — 


ren A hem. chr. 
ladders; in doing which, .many.of them. un 
— y che fue of their friends, 38 — 
crying for marcy in , vain; at 1 "he: cane 
| ſcaled the walls, took the ple by form, = and af 


employed 15 days in removing the jma — 
board bis ip. He then 


loo, oco pieces of eight, Which 
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1 in order to ranſom. the town from being. burnt. 


Having intelligence that the, — FO „Pagz 
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dy wt by bs Pan be taken was ſpecified, reſerving 
an Nieren part of them only to himſelf.” 


dence; which NY de: bee the 
and while the fleet 

mira], with four ſhips, and 400 men, to take the caſtle 
of Thagre, at the mouth of the river of that name, 


Which they fortupately reduced, though it was very ob- 


ftinately defended. * 
Jucceſs of his ſquadron at followed them with 
the reft of his fleet, and leaving a gatriſon in the caſtle, 
Jelefted 1200 men, with whom he marched over the iſth- 
towards Panama, and the cou — deſtroyed 
him, lis men underwent incredible hardſhips; as 
| 2 for want of proviſions, as from the badneſs of the 
Toads, which lay over rocks, mountains and moraſſes, 
almoft impaſſable, and at length was obliged to fight his 
_ way through an army, which the governor of Panama had 
- aſſembled to oppoſe him. Aſcending a mountain on the 
"ninth day, they obtained a view of the South-Sea, and 
the bay of Panama, at which 
; that ey ſeemed” to deſpiſe all danger, threw up their 
Caps, unded their drums and trumpets, and ſhouted as 
if they had been already maſters of the city; and en- 
; camped, or rather lodged, for they had no tents with 
them, in view of the town, deſigning to attack the 
© place the next morning, but were prevented by the go- 
vernor's marching ate the them at the head of four 
regiments of foot, and two ſe of horſe, with 
"whom 5 engaged, and within two hours defeated, 
when ed, leaving 600 of their men dead n the 
Held of and the loſs on the fide of the Bucca- 
„Beers Was very "conſiderable : however, following the 
enemy cloſe 'at the heels, they ſcaled the walls without || 
" "making 4 ade breach in them, for indeed they had no ar- 
2 S Mor- 
2 n ated with 
get drunk now were come 

1 out that — wine was 

E — s at all the avenues 
— 2 on a ſudden the 


＋*— in 2 having been fet on fire in 


"Spaniards fired it themſelves, to preven 


fuer laid up there falling into the hands of the Bucca- || 


- neers; nor can it be ſuppoſed that Morgan ſhould burn 


e town before he had poſſeſſed himſelf of the plunder, 
the rich prize he had obtained with ſo much 
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| churches — in the place, before 
of all the treaſures 
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man's ſhare of 


Their firſt enterprize was againſt the iſland of Provi- || 
Spaniards again ; 
here, he ſent Brodley; his vice-ad- | 


organ, receiving advice of the 


they yere ſo overjoyed, | 
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up the caſtle of Chagre, and the fortifications about it, 
anne acwares with the reſt of his fleet. 


8 E C T. u. 
| TY PERU. 


FEPORE we enter upon a Geographical drfeription 
B. of 'Peru®, it is neceſſary to give a recital of its diſ- 
covery und conqueſt. 
Vaſco Numez de Balboa was the firſt who diſcovered 
Peru; though it was not conquered till the expedition 
— 1 — 2 n by three private perſons, viz. Pizarro, 
— and De Luque; the two firſt oſfficers, 
and the laſt an ecclefiaſtic; It was ſtipulated, that Pi- 
zarro ſhould command the embarkation; that Almagro 
ſhauld from time to time raiſe and ſend him recruits: 
and; that De Luque ſhould remain at Panama, and lay 
in ammunition and proviſions for the ſupport of the enter- 
prize: and they agreed to ſhare the profits arifing by the 
* N equally, after the emperor's fifth ſhould be 


The difficulties Pizarro in in his firſt attamge 
from croſs winds and currents, and the inceſſant: rains 
that fell near the Equator were ſuch, that all his men 
forſook him, and returned to Panama, except 14; but 
Almagro joining him with ſome recruits, theſe two 
heroes determined to continue their courſe. to the fouth- 
ward, and having eroſſed the bay of Panama, went on 
ſhore, expeCting to have found a paſlage to Peru by land; 
dut the country being or encumbered by 
rocks, woods, and — they were obliged to re- 
1 — fail to the fouthward, 
made ſo little were two: years in advanc- 
ing to the bay —— ; | v7 

pe firſt conſiderable town they viſited. there was 
city of Tumbeaz, to the cacique whereof Piaarro ſent 
| one of his officers to let him know they came as friends, 
and the cacique thereupon” ſent them all mannet af te- 
freſhments. Not having a ſufficient body of troops to 
undertake fo important an expedition, he returned to 
Panama for re-inforcements, hi 
the inhabitants, animals, and treaſures of Peru. Pi- 
zarro then went to Spain, procured the emperor's.cam- 
miſſion, returned and took with him three of his brothers, 
and ſet fail from Panama upon ancther expedifon, 
A. D. 1590. He had now with him 125; ſoldiersvand 

horſes, began his depreda- 
| tions. The Indians fled before him, but mamy of his 
people dying, he ſent his ſhips beck Inivs with pln 
der, to bring more recruits. A joining him with 
reinforcements, they advanced r, defeated a large 
body of Peruvians, took the town of Tumben, with im- 
menſe treaſures which were heaped up in the Temple of 
the Sun and the Inca's palace. Fhey now erefted-aFor- 
| eſs ner the fe, and thn purſued the Inc, or er 

Atabilipa. n 
{ Pizarro, finding that the Peruvians were engaged in a 
civil war among themſelves, took puins to ſoment their 
inteſtine diviſions, in order to preventtheir uniting 3 inſt 
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dethrone tha uſurper. 
— epgaoorts thebGpe- 
| — — rt "114898 
Ata Pizarro, having appoi an interview, 
| che Spaniards traiterouſly attacked the Indians hiring the 
conference; nne 
| priſoner. hs 
T Almagro, having raiſed a enliderable forces 
| at Panama, arrived ut the camp of Pizarro ſoon af the 
laughter of the Indians, and the impriſonment, af-their 
emperor Atabilipa. Pizarro went out to meet Almagro, 
congratulated his arrival, received him with all the marks 
of aſfection and eſteem i — Igons 
the ſpoils with him, it is evident they were, at 
n ch others —— 


— = — 
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or Bern thi i, he in, at don fy? he Spaniards aproend- 
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Pizarro diſtributed as much gold and. filver at this time 
among the Spaniſh ſoldiers as amounted to 1 5,000,000]. 
ſterli 
— fell into all manner of exceſſes, raiſing the price 
of things to a very great rate, by offering any ſums to 
gratify their appetites or fancies. now Pizarro 
thought it a proper time to ſend over the fifth part of the 
treaſure to the emperor, 2s he had ftipulated, and with 
it his brother Ferdinando Pizarro, to folicit for ſuch re- 
inforcements as might eſtabliſh the dominion of the Spa- 
niards in Peru, and to petition that his government mi * 
be extended ſtill further to the ſouthward; marſhal 
alſo employed his agents to repreſent to the _ 
of Spain, with what expence and application he had 
—— and 1 reinforcements, and ſupplied the ge- 
neral with ammunition and -proviſions. from time to 
— and to de- 


ſent by the ge 

venturers, to the — 50 or 605 who having ob- 
tained . 30,000 or 40,000 ducats a-piece for their re- 

ſhares of the ſpoils, were perfectly ſatisfied with 

m, and choſe to enjoy what they had got the remainder 
of their lives in their pwn country, rather than undergo 

more hazards and difficulties to increaſe their fortunes. 
the royal priſoner, having offered Pizarro 
treaſure for his liberty, and actually paid 
— was ſtill detained, and at hagth being 
were called, Articles of chment, 
juſtly put ut to death. Atauchi, the brother 
unfortunate prince, havin determined on re- 
ſurprized the Spaniards on t 
took — Sancho de Cellar, who 


W againſt the late Inca, being 
"Ae theſe wy retived, ranging 


24: 
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Hir 


111 
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of 


venge, 


ij 


| up 
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3 — Rnd to the capital city Cuſco, 
er in the month of October, 1532, the 


ving abandoned the „ and carried off the 
i= nes their treaſure; till the Spaniards 
A — 


Almagro 
news, theſe two — n 
i of all the 
to Spain, 


e Inca Ata- 


The ſoldiers being poſſeſſed of this prodigious 


irmarch to Cuſco, | 
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| be performed ;) the other 


1} way of the mountains, as bein 


| that they were forced to dig their w . 


| the 8 
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Alvarado for the poſſeſfon of it: They, however, at 
length found means * bribe Alvarado 2 the country, 
and to perſuade rhoſt. of his followers to enter into their 
ſervice. Theſe additional forces, rendered the * "pn 
very formidable, when Almagre marched to Cuſco ; and 

Pizarro founded the city of Lima, and other places on 
the coaſt. Pizarro now, 2 ”, the FS. the 


emperor, remained in poſſeſſio 
made an expedition into Chili. 

Almagro advanced as far as the ptovince of "Ivy 
200 leagues to the ſouthward of Culco, without meeting 
with any thing to obſtruct his deſigns, that cue 
being all under the dominion of the Inca, and ſupply 
him with proviſions as he went; but finding the $1. 
a wretched barren country, and being i ignorant of the rich 
mines it contained, he reſolved to proceed further to the 
kingdom of Chili ; though, had he known the invaluable 
mines of Potoſi were fituated in this barren country, he 
would certainly have ſet up his reſt here; for in this 
mountain was afterwards found more filver than any, Or 
perhaps all the countries in the Old World produced at 


that time. 
- on Indians informed , that there were two 
to approach the om of Chili, both extremely 
dif ult and hazardous. The firſt was over a branch + 


the mountains of the Andes, or Cordeleras, which, at 


, 


| 


| 


this time, (being winter) were covered deep in ſnow, ind 
fo cold that no Indian could live on the tops of them, 
(though this was much the ſhorteſt * if it could 
way was Over a ſandy deſart 
by the ſea-ſide, in which they wauld be in. dakger of pe- 
riſhing by exceſſive heat, and the ſcarcity $f” wate ater ; J- 
— they were averſe to the Journ) either, 1 
but dreaded that over the mountains. 0 the 4 A | 
however, Almagro reſolving to move ny took the 
the | 
"agreeable to the confliputions is Europ eans; th: Ar 
ſcorching fands ; pt. tv! t provifi — 
the country 2 * Ae 
an to aſcend 


the 250 8 of the 


"but ad 
not advanced — before he found the 17 1 . 
Indians dying by hundreds, with the inten wy 5 | 
| Spaniards, I were almott ſtarved, and many of them 
| periſhed with their horſes on thoſe mountaips, either by 
cold or want; and ſome of the men loſt their fingers 
and toes, who eſcaped with their yo. 58 Al- 
magro himſelf, with between and 400 jards, the 
Inca Paulla, the bigh-prieffe and about 95 Indi ans, 
reached the other fide of, the mountains, and * f 
fine, „and pleaſant country. be people of 
Chili preſented the Spaniards with many preſents ; and 
Almagro penetrated into the country a uy po derable Way 3 
but being informed, by the arrival of ſome more Ip ni- 
 ards from Europe, "that the part allotted to Bini by the 
em „included Cuſco, he returned to Fern 7 aving 
ſi "fo. much in their march over the mountains, 
paniards and Peruvians returned by the way of the 
deſart, where the hardſhips they underwent were but 
little inferior to the former. 1n the mean time the Inca 
Manco Capac obſerving that Pizarro only gave him the 
title of Inca, and that in reality he had very little com- 
ity of # Cairo, where he re- 


ſpoils ing they would make him | 
to ¶ not voluntarily ſubmit to this confinement, diſguiſed his 


ence till he heard — 


in the 
priſoner by force, if he did 


reſentment, and immediately went to the caſtle. 


there- But the Indians were far from taking this impriſon- 


the Indians || ment of their emperor patiently ; only wait& for a 
and nando Pizarro retrning to obtain his liberty ; for Ferdi- 
with his brother's 


| - — — iy he me 
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the ſecond Peruvian army inveſted Lima, which not be- 
ing able to take, they only blockaded; but the third 
army did not attack Al 
walls of Cuſco, ſummoned Ferdinando Pizarro to ſur- 


as a private captain of a troop | 
an older officer than Alvarado, and had done great fer- 
vice in thoſe wars, which ſo diſguſted de Lerma, that 
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them, that the emperor expected they ſhould be account- 
able to him for all the 3 had — 4 the 
ranſom of Atabilipa, his Imperial maj one bei 
entitled to it, or at leaſt, that they ſhould raiſe _ 
ood round ſum, and ſend over to Spain in lieu of it; 
t the marquis and his officers replied, this was neither 
reaſonable nor poſſible; as they had hazarded their lives, 
and made Roe. per ramp pe ex- 
ce, without any charge to his Imperial majeſty, 
— * to reap —4 fruits of their labour ; and — 
that money had been long ſince ſpent in ſupporting the 
conqueſt, eng. Ky rn — — * 
preſerve what ined, which would 
to the E profit of his majeſty, who by that 
means was confirmed and eftabliſhed in the ſovereignty. of 
that rich country. Whereupon Ferdinando deſired his 
brother would confer on him the government of the 
capital city of Cuſco, and hedid not doubt but he ſhould 
ſoon have it in his power to raiſe a ſum of money to 
gratify the court of Spain ; which the marquis conſent- 
ing to, his brother Ferdinando immediately repaired to 
his government of Cuſco; where obſerving that ſeveral 
officers had been greatly enriched by preſents Manco Inca 
had made them, in order to be kindly uſed, he applied 
himſelf alſo to the Inca, giving him to underſtand, that 
he would be reftored to his dominions, and all his de- 
mands granted, if he could procure a conſiderable ſum 
for the court of Spain ; and ſuffered the Inca to come 
out of the caftle to his palace in the city again, and to 
be treated with the honours of a ſovereign prince. Where- 


upon the Inca ſent expreſſes to ſeveral parts of his do- 


migions, direCting them to bring him their uſual. tribute 
of gold and filver plate, as the moſt probable means of | 
delivering him from the hands of the Spaniards.. . 

© The treaſures were brought, but the Spaniards ftil 

deceived him, when he delivered himſelf by this ſtratagem. 
He pretended, that in the valley of Yarco, great riches 
were hid, particularly a ſtatue of folid gold as big as 
life, but that none but himſelf could find out the place. 
Ferdinando Pizarro was deluded by this pretence, and 


ſuffered the Inca to go to the _ 224 4 guard of 
not ſu his ) 


Spaniards, from whom (as they di d 
he made his eſcape. Being at liberty, he raiſed i) 
| rp armies, one being deſigned againſt Lima, the 
to attack Cuſco, — the third to eut off Almagro. 
The principal army, under the Inca himſelf, attacked 
Cuſco with great fury, but were repulſed with terrible 
laughter. 8 | 
After cutting off ſeveral detachments of Spaniards, 


— — — — 


» wWho- arriving. before the 


render, who refuſed ; but the place was betrayed to Al- 
magro by ſome of the garriſon, when the governor and 
another of the Marquis of Pizarro's brothers were made | 
priſoners. 


In the mean time the, Marquis of Pizarro, not hear- being aſſaſſinated 
ing from his brothers, ſent a ſtrong force to Cuſco under || 
the command of Don Alonzo: de Alvarado. Peter de 


Lerma was ordered alſo to march with this detachment 
of horſe, 


though he was | 


general 8 and having made a party of Alvarado's horſe: ; 
prilaners,. underſtood by them, that great part of his 
troops were. better affected to him, than, the were to the 


Pizarros; particularly, he underſtood Peter. 


horſe an 


Lerma, with a great many of his friends, would defert 
Alvarado the —— . 5 

He advanced, therefore, as far as the bridge of Aban- 
cay, on the other fide whereof Alvarado lay encamped, 
ſo that there was nothing but a river that part 
their forces ; they remained quiet, however, without at- 
tempting to attack each other all day; but in the night 
time, Orgonnez fording the river, at the head of Al- 
magro's horſe, put Alyarado's forces into great con- 
fuſion ; and giving Peter de Lerma, and the E their 


% * 


friends, by this means, an opportunity to join them, 
gained an eaſy victory, with very little blood - 
thed, making Don Alonzo de Alvarado his priſoner ; 
with whom he returned in triumph to Cuſco, i 
| —_— after the battle, marched with 500 Spa iſh 
foot, and ſome thouſand Indians, ally og, the 
valley of Chinca on the ſea- coaſt, taking with bim his 
priſoner Ferdinando Pizarro; but he left Alonzo Pizarro 
and Alonzo de Alvarado priſoners in the city of 
Cuſco. 6 
In the mean time, the Marquis de Pizarro hearing fio 
news from Alonzo, and imagining the Indians might 
have poſſeſſed themſelves of the w 2 in the mountains, 
and thereby cut off his communication with that general, 
marched in perſon, at the head of 250 or 400 5g ne 
towards the mountains to get intelligence; and after 
ſome days march, received advice, that the ce 


raiſed, the ſiege of Cuſco: that Almagro was returne 

from Chili, had poſſeſſed himſelf of that capital, agd 
made his brothers Ferdinando and Alonzo prifeners ; and, 
that his other brother John Pizarro was Killed, durin; 

the ſiege of Cuſco; and a Cay or two after had news 
brought him of the defeat of Don Alonzo de Alyarado. 
Whereupon he thought fit to retire to' Lima, and fortify 
himſelf there, till he ſhould receive a re-inforcement of 
troops, which he expected every day; and to divert Al- 
magro from taking advantage of his preſent weakne!; 

and putting his brothers to death, he diſpatched ſeveral 
Spaniards of quality to attend him, and offer him any 
terms he thould inſiſt upon, to procure his brothers 
liberty: magro was willing to treat, and an intervie\ 

with only 12 horſemen of a ſide was agreed, but 195 
ſo. much treachery an Pizarro's fide, that Almagro, with 
great difliculty, eſcaped an ambuſcade laid for him. At 
length Pizarro, by. various artifices, obtained the liberty 


| quifition,, when a, war im- 
mediately commenced between thoſe rivals; Wim Al- 
FI 
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. unfortun 


iS a s generous, Pizarro he m K 7 1 7 
be, from this time, meditated the ruin of the enterprize, the 2 
as is ſuppoſed by the Spaniſh writers. . | penetration. Proceed we now to 
Alonao de continui account of this country. _ | 
utmoſt diligence, moſt of the | WE it -- vs 
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ook the field, conſtituting Don Orgonnez his licutenant- 
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this country, which lie contiguous to the fea coaſt, ex- 


eept near the equator. The whole is well watered, the 
low grounds are fertile, and this is the only country be- 
between the tropics that produces Wine. 

The Peruvian ſheep, called pacos or huancu, are of 
the bigneſs of a ſtag, and reſemble a camel. The body 
is covered with a coarſe kind of wool ; they are very 
tractable, and were formerly the only beaſts of burthen 
among the Indians. Their fleſh is very good meat, 
and med as innocent as a chicken. Their height is 
from four feet to four and a half. They generally carry 
an hundred weight; and walk, holding their heads up, 
with wonderful gravity and majeſty, and ſo regular a 
pace, that no beating will make them alter it. At 
night it is impoſſible to make them move with their 
burthen ; they lie down till it is taken off, and then go to 

ze. Their common food is a ſort of graſs, ſomewhat 
like a ſmall ruſh, with which all the mountains are co- 
vered. Theſe ſheep eat little, and never drink; fo that 
they are very eaſily kept. The Spaniards uſe them in 
the mines, to carry the ore to the mills. The vicunas 
are ſhaped much like the pacos, only they are ſmaller 
and ligher. The Spaniards call them Indian goats, be- 
cauſe they reſemble that animal. Their wool is 
very fine, and much valued ; befides, the bezoar ſtone, 
which is faid to expel poiſon, and to perform many no- 
table cures, is found in them. heir deer are much 
leſs than ours. They have not many wild beafts ; and 
ſuch as they have are not very fierce and dangerous. 
The cattle imported from Europe are _y increaſed ; 
and moſt of them run wild, and are hunted, like other 

The Peruvians have no tame fow], but the nuana, 
which ſomewhat reſembles the duck, but is much larger. 

Among their foreſt trees, the moſt valuable is the 
quinquina, or Jeſuits bark, which grows in the moun- 
tains of Potoſi, and alſo is in the province of Quito. It 
is about the ſize of a cherry tree, the leaves round and 
indented, and bears a long reddiſh flower. The moſt 
uſeful tree here, is called maguey, wh:ch at once ſupplies a 
deliciousdrink, honey, vinegar, timber, hemp, and thread, 
theſe laſt being made from the leaves, ſtalks, &c. 
Needles are made of the prickles, and the fruit is con- 
verted into a kind of ſoap. Rhubarb, tamarinds, ſar- 
faparilla, dragon's blood, ftorax, guiacum, bananas, me- 
Jons, &c. &c. are other vegetable productions of Peru. 
Here are Eu corn, and fruits in plenty, but the 
principal part of the bread is made of caſſavi root; but 
moſt of that balſam which bears the name of Peru, 
comes in fact from Mexico. Gold is found in every pro- 
vince of Peru, and there are abundance of filver mines, 
of which the richeſt are thoſe of Potoſi, diſcovered in 
1545. The quick- ſilver mines near Lima, were diſco- 
vered in 1567; and in 1571 the Spaniards firſt began 
to refine their ſilver with mercury. 

The natives of this empire now in general acknow- 
ledge the dominion of Spain, and appear (at leaſt out- 
wardly) to profeſs the Roman Catholic perſuaſion ; they 
are, however, greatly oppreſſed by the Spaniards in general. 

The native Peruvians are of a middling ſtature, have 
olive complexions, and black hair. When they were 
firſt conquered, their manufactures were woollen and cot- 
ton cloaths, which they wove and dyed with all manner 
of colours, but none were permitted to wear a variegated 
garment, except thoſe of the blood royal. Their 

were made of the wool of their ſheep or fine 

hair, and their hammocks of cotton or net work. 

ir carpenters tools were principally hatchets, made 

of copper or flints. Their ftone-cutters tools were 
ſharp flints and pebbles; pullies and other engines were 
entirely unknown to them; yet, under all theſe diſad- 
vantages, they raiſed ftrong and magnificent edifices. 
Their needles were thorns, or fine bones, and their 
threads the ſinews of animals, or the fibres of plants, 
or of the bark of a certain tree; ſciſſars they had none; 
and their knives were flint or copper : their combs were 
made of long thorns, ſet on each fide of a piece of cane, 
which ſerved for the back of the comb; and the razors 
they ſhaved their heads with were no better than ſharp 
flints ; in which operation the patient ſuffered ſo much, 
that there was nothing the Spaniards carried over more 
acceptable to them, than the razors and ſciſſars: they 
had no looking-glafles ; but inftead of them, the Peru- 
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or copper; and in this the natives of the Eaſt-Indies 
agree with them, having no other mirrors at this da 


than what they get of the Europeans. The ſeveral na- 
tions were diſtinguiſhed by their head-dreſſes: ſome 
wearing a kind of turban of cotton- linen, others a ſingle 
piece, others a kind of hats, and others caps in the form 
of a ſugar-loaf, &c. 

Nothing ftruck them more than the blackneſs of the 
negroe-ſlaves that the Spaniards brought with them; they 
could not believe it to be natural, having never ſeen a 
black in America; they deſired the Spaniards, therefore, 
to let them make experiment, and try if they could not 
waſh off the black paint, as they took it to be, 

The Peruvians exceed moſt nations in the world in 
quickneſs of wit, and ſtrength of judgment. Such of 
them as have had the advantage of matters, fince the ar- 
rival of the Spaniards, have generally made an extraor- 
dinary proficiency. When the Spaniards firſt appeared 
among them, they acknowledged one Almighty being, 
maker of heaven and earth, whom they called Pacha- 
Camac, i. e. The Soul of the Univerſe. The next ob- 
ject of their adoration was the Sun; the prieſts of which 
who officiated at Cuſco, were of blood royal. Beſides 
theis feſtivals celebrated every month, they had four 
other grand ones; the principal of which was celebrated 
in June, in honour of their firſt Inca Manca Capac. 
| The moſt beggarly and meaneſt of the Europeans 
become gentlemen, as ſoon as they find themicives 
tranſported among the Indians, blacks, mulattoes, mc\- 
tizoes, &c. Any good or generous actions performed 
OR are the eitects of their vanity and imaginary 
nobility. | 

The Creolians bear a great antipathy to the native 
Spaniards, of which one reuſon is tuppoſed to be, be- 
cauſe they fee thoſe ſtrangers in poticifion of the prime 
places of the ſtate. In their outward behaviour they 
affect great gravity, like European Spaniards, to whom 
they are not inferior in wit and genius, acuteneſs, and 
underſtanding, but lefs active and hardy. 

Effeminacy and floth ſeem to be peculiar to the inha- 
bitants of this country; for it is obſerved, that thoſe 
who have been bred to labour in Spain, grow idle here 
in a ſhort time, like the Creolians. They are ſober as 
to wine, but eat a t deal, and after an indecent 
manner, ſometimes all out of the fame diſh, and with- 
out forks. 

In matters of love, the Creolians yield to no nation, 
freely ſacrificing to that paſſion moſt cf what they have; 
and though covetous upon all other occaſions, they are 
generous beyond meaſure to women. Baſtards are 2s 
much regarded as the lawfuily begotten, provided they 
are owned by the father; and there is nu diigrace inherent 
to that birth. 
| The Creolian women, though not under the reftric- 
tions of the Spaniſh women, teldom go abroad in the 
day; but at night they purſue their picaſures with great 
freedom, and are mighty fond of intriguing, though 
they uſually conduct their gallantries under the ſhade 
of veils. 

Some of the Peruvian barks, or veſſels, are made like 
double canoes joined together, with poles which paſs 
croſs-ways, and being covered with a ſkin, ferve the 
boatman to fit upon. Others are conſtructed in the form 
of rafts, with a large ſail made of matting, and a rud- 
der at one end, near which there is a fire-place or hearth, 
and a fire always alight; between the two maſts, there is 
a kind of cabbin on the deck, and the maſts themſelves 
join at the top, and ſupport not only the fail, but a 
little pendant. | 

In many parts of Peru, they ſupply the place of 
bridges by contrivances, which they call tarabites ; 
there are ropes or thongs of leather, extended from one 
ſide of the river to the other, and faſtened to piles of 
wood fixed in the earth, a hammock with two loops 
hangs to theſe, in which a man may lie at his eaſe, 
thoſe who attend on the fide from whence he ſets off, 
give him a puſh which carries him to the middle with 

velocity; from the middle thoſe on the oppoſite 
ide pull the hammock by ropes faſtened to it, and the 
perſon thus gets over in a few inftants. For the paſſage 
of horſes or mules, there are two ropes at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from each other ; the animal being girded tight is 


uſe of a round plate of poliſhed braſs, || ſuſpended upon a flat pine of wood, between the two 


5 ropes, 
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ropes, to which he is faſtened by grooves, and drawn over 
by ropes. Some beaſts will go over very quietly, but 
others are forced to have their tied. In many places 
the tarabites are made of ſkins ſpread all the way over the 
river, for people to walk upon, who hold by a rope on each 
fide, which ſecures them in the manner of railing, and 
enables thera to paſs the unſteady bridge without any 


If to the i of a viceroy at Santa Fe 
in New Granada, Peru contained the three audiences of 
Lima, Los Charcos or La Plata, and Quito, but now it 
contains only the two former. N 
I. The audience of Lima, to the eaſt of the Pacific 
Ocean, has a varying ſoil, and uncertain climate, for 
within the compaſs of a few miles, almoſt all the viciſſi- 
tudes of weather have been experienced in 24 hours. 
Lima, the capital of this audience, and of all Peru, 
in a fine valley near the fea, in the lat. of 
2 min. ſouth. A river of the ſame name 
the walls, over which was a handſome ſtone-bridge; 
746, on the 28th of October, a dreadful ſhock 
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ſes being ſwept away with the torrent ; 19 
23 —_ ſunk, and the frigate, called St. 
carried by the force of the waves to a great 
the country. For the ſpace of four months 
continued, with intervals, and 
were as violent as the firſt; fo that be- 
of the — no leſs than 450 
been felt, ſome of them no lefs dreadtul 
Above 12,000 people peri a 

effects and property. It hath now in ſome 
recovered, and is ſtill the capital and great em- 
um of Peru, and the refidence of the viceroy, whole 
t is triennial ; though at the expiration of that 
term, the ſovereign may renew his commiſfion. = 
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conſiſt of 160, under the command of a captain 

and lieutenant : their uniforms are blue, laced with fil- 
ver. The halbardiers, in number 50, are clad in crim- 
ſon-velvet waiſtcoats, deeply laced with gold, and do 
in rooms leading to the | audience chamber. 
theſe, there is another guard within the palace, 

of 100 men, being a detachment from the garriſon of 
Callao. All are occaſionally employed in the 
orders of the viceroy, and —_—_— decrees of the 
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was not ſubject to earthquakes, it would be one of tlie 
molt deſirable places of abode in the world; but, un- 
happily, the interval between theſe is never of a length 
ſufficient to obliterate the remembrance of them. 

Callao, the port of Lima, is ſituated fix miles weſt of 
that city. It is the beſt harbour in the ſouth, being 
ſcreened from the winds by the iſland of St. Laurence. 
Two flotas annually fail from hence ; one for Africa, 
near Potoſi, about the end of February, which, having 
received the filver on board, returns in the month of 
March; the other for Panama, in the beginning of May, 
with all the treaſures and merchandize of Potoſi, Chili, 
and Peru ; thoſe of Chili are brought by the Valparaiſo 
fleet. Beſides theſe fleets, two ſhips fail annually for 
Acapulco, freighted with gold and ſilver; and the com- 
modities they bring back are lodged in magazines here, 
and retailed to all the ſouthern provinces of America. 

Cuſco, the capital of the empire of Peru before the 
arrival of the Spaniards, and the feat of the Incas, 
ſtands above 326 miles from Lima towards the eaſt. It 
was then very large, magnificent, and populous. Here 
ſtood the famous Temple of the Sun, which was called 
Curiachanchi, and contained immenſe riches. The 
Incas reſided in a part of the citadel, the walls of which 
were incruſted with gold and filver, and the whole for- 
treſs was built of ſtones, ſo long that ſeveral oxen could 
hardly draw one of them. It is ſtill a conſiderable town, 
containing about 15 or 16,000 Spaniards, Creolians, 
and Indians. The air is very pure and wholeſome, and 
the neighbouring country very pleaſant and fruitful. 
Here are manufactures of bays and cotton cloth, 
and leather ; and in the adjacent mountains are gold and 
ſilver mines. 

Arequiba ſtands in the valley of Quiloa, on a fine 
river, by which it has a communication with the ſea, 
diſtant about 20 leagues. It is one of the moſt beautiful 
and pleaſant towns in all Peru. 

Guamanga, 180 miles eaſt of Lima, is the ſee of a 

Truxillo, 250 miles north-weſt of Lima, is conſi- 
derable, but contains only low houſes on account of the 
haco is its port, and the 


on a great trade in wine, brandy, flax, 
marmalade ; and above all ſug-r, as they cultivate plenty 
of ſugar-canas in the neighbourhocd. 


II. The audience of 


that contain the mines. The town is near two 
in compaſs, and conſequently the largeſt in Peru. 
are four principal mines of filver, beſides other ſmaller 
ithitanding the barrenneſs of the country, 
the town is well provided with every „ fome 
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mines was owing to this accident. An Indian called 
Hualpa, purſuing ſome wild goats, came to a ſteep place, 
and ſeizing a ſhrub to aid his aſcent it gave way, when 
beneath the roots he beheld a maſs of filver ; with the 
firſt fruits of his diſcovery he haſtened home, waſhed 
the ſilver and made uſe of it; repairing when its ſtock 
was exhauſted to the mountain for a new ſupply. In 
courſe of time, an intimate friend of his obſerving the 
extraordinary change in his circumſtances, was defirous 
of knowing the cauſe ; and urging him cloſely upon this 
head, obtained an ample diſcovery of the whole ſecret. 
For ſome time they maintained a kind of partnerſhip ; 
but Hualpa refuſing to diſcloſe his method of purifying 
the meta], ſo offended his comrade, that he immediately 
revealed the whole to his maſter Villareal, a Spaniard, 
who lived at Porco. | 

Beſides the filver mines near Potoſi, there are many 
others in the audience, eſpecially towards Chili. There 
are alſo ſome of gold. : 

La Paz is a conſiderable town, ſituated near the ſpring- 
head of a river, about 220 miles from La Plata to the 
north-weſt. The mountains of the adjacent country 
abound in gold, and the plains and vallies in grain, 
fruit trees, and fields of maiz. About 30 miles to the 
north-weſt of this town lies the lake of T iticaca, which 
is 80 miles in circumference, and has a cummunication 
with the lake of Paria. 

Atacoma a ſmall place, 40 leagues up the country 
from Cobija, a village on the coaſt, where there is a 
ſmall creek or harbour, gives name to a deſert of great 
extent, which is very wild and hideous. 

Arica ſtands on the fea-coaft, and has a good harbour, 
but contains only about 150 families. Formerly moſt 
of the ſilver of Potoſi was ſhipped here for Lima, but 
now it is chiefly ſent by land. 

Santa Cruz de la Sierra, or the Holy croſs of the moun- 


tain, is the capital of a little province, north-eaſt of 


Plata. 

Although the Spaniards poſſeſs only a few cities, in 
the extenſive province of Tucuman, they have neverthe- 
leſs the dominion of the whole. Ulloa expreſly calls it 
a government within the juri ſdiction of Los Charcos ; 
but neither he, nor any other writer, aſcertains its exact 
limits, or deſcribes the country with any degree of ac- 
curacy. It lies to the weſtward of Paraguay; and ſouth 
of the river of Plate. According to the lateſt geogra- 
phers, it does not extend beyond the 27 deg. of ſouth 
latitude. The cities poſſeſſed by the Spaniards are, St. 
Jago del Eftero, ſo called from a river on which it is ſitu- 
ated, whoſe inundations greatly contribute to fertilize 


the adjacent land, St. — del Tucuman, Neuſtra 
0 


Sennora de Talavara, Cordova de la Nueva, Andaluſia, 
Rioja, and the large village of San Salvador. The two 
firſt of theſe are the moſt conſiderable; the two laſt are 
ſmall, and built without order or ſymmetry. The chief 
deſign of the court of Madrid in maintaining ſettlements 
here, is to ſecure a communication between the colonies 
on the South and North Seas ; for the commodities of 
the country of themſelves would hardly reimburſe the ex- 
pence of keeping garriſons : they conſiſt chiefly in ho- 
ney, wax,. ſugar, wine, cotton, woollen ftu 5 manu- 
factured by the natives; and mules, much admired for 
their ſtrength and agility, on which account, great num- 
bers of them are exported to the other provinces of 
South America. 5 

The province of Quito is reckoned to be about 400 
miles in length and 200 in breadth; and is ſituated be- 
tween two chains of the high mountain called Cordillers- 
de-los-Andes. The lands are generally well cultivated, 
and there are a great number of towns and villages in- 
habited by the Spaniards or native Americans. Every 
village is adorned with a large ſquare, and the church 
ſtands on one fide of it. All the roads are laid out in a 
line, croſſing each other, inſomuch that the aſpect of 
the country has the appearance of a large garden. It 


might be imagined that this country is very hot, but it | 


lies fo high, and ſo near the mountains covered with 
ſnow, that the air is very temperate. They might have 
plenty of wine here, if Lima had not an excluſive pri- 
vilege of making it themſelves. They have no vicunas 
or guanacoes here, but they have an animal of the ſame 
kind, called by the natives lamas, which is like a ſmall 
camel, and can carry 59 pounds weight. They have 
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all ſorts of materials proper for dying ; and ſeveral ſorts 
of fruits and plants which have been brought from 
Spain, beſides thoſe that naturally grow here. They 
have aiſo imported beeves and ſheep. In the northern 
parts they have great quantities of gold. 

The inhabitants of Quito are fond of drefs ; the per- 
ſons of diſtinction of both ſexes wear long garments, 
and a kind of looſe mantle over their ſhoulders. The 
dreſs of the Spaniards is plainer than that of the Indians, 
the latter uſually being of flowered cotton : both are 
fond of wearing ear-rings, and rows of beads round their 


necks, and the Indians will ſometimes ornament even 


their ankles with bracelets. An Indian barber has a 
long looſe garment, and carries his baſon and other 
utenſils with him. A mechanic is dreſſed much in the 
ſame manner, with this difference, that he walks about 
with all his tools, packed up- in a bundle behind him ; 
which has ſomewhat the reſemblance of a porter's knot. 
The peafants are neat, but ornament themſelves with 
beads or ſhells, and a common Indian only wears a plain 
looſe garment, which the women fo contrive as to carry 
their children on their backs. 

Quito, the capital of the province, is ſeated in a plea- 
ſant valley, between two chains of high mountains. It 
is about a mile in length and three quarters of a mile in 
breadth, and is a biſhop's ſee. There are ſeveral religi- 
ous communities, and two colleges, which are a ſort of 
univerſities, under the direction of the Jeſuits and Do- 
minicans. It contains about 35,000 inhabitants, of 
which one third are original Spaniards. All forts of 
merchandizes and commodities are exceeding dear, 
chiefly on account of the difficulty of bringing them 
hither. It is the ſeat of the treaſurer of the kingdom, 
as well as of the other officers. A 


. 
PARAGUAY. 


ARAGUAY has Brazil eaft, Peru and Chili weſt, 
Patagonia fouth, and Amazonia north. It is 1500 
miles long, 1000 broad, and extremely fertile. Inde- 
pendant of horſes, mules, ſheep, goats, hogs, poultry, 
game, grain, fruits, &c. it produces an admirable drug 
called by the name of the country, Paraguay. This is 
an excellent emetic, and of itſelf might form a conſi- 
derable article of commerce. The foreſts abound with 
wild beafts, and the rivers and lakes, beſides various kinds 
of fiſh, with crocodiles, alligators, &c. The mines 
contain gold, filver, copper, iron, amethyſts, &c. Ta 
the welt of the great river Paraguay, the country is bar- 
ren, but to the eaſt, where the Jeſuits have erected tempo- 
ral and fpiritual monarchy, it is fertile. The next con- 
ſiderable river is that of Plate or La Plata, which riſes 
in Peru, and falls into the Atlantic Ocean. The cli- 
mate of Paraguay differs but little from that of Spain ; 
and the diſtinctions between the ſeaſons are much the 
ſame. In winter, indeed, violent tempeſts of wind and 
rain are very frequent, accompanied with ſuch dreadful 
claps of thunder and lightning, as fill the inhabitants, 
though uſed to them, with terror and conſternation. In 
ſummer, the exceſſive heats are mitigated by gentle 
breezes, which conſtantly begin at eight or nine in the 
morning. In ſhort, for the enjoyment of life, eſpeci- 
ally with regard to the ſalubrity of the air, a finer coun- 
try eannot be imagined. 
Almoſt every foreſt of this country abounds with bees, 


which make their hives in the hollow of trees. There. 


are here ten different ſpecies of theſe uſeful inſets. 
That moſt eſteemed for the whiteneſs of its wax, and 
the delicacy of its honey, is called opemus, but is very 
ſcarce. he cotton-tree is a native of the country. 
The Spaniards fow and uſe hemp in pretty large quan- 
tities. | | 

There are every where venomous herbs, with which 
ſome Indians poifon their arrows; but the antidotes are 
equally common; and among others, the herb called 
ſparrows herb, which forms pretty large buſhes, and was 
diſcovered, and obtained its name, in the following 
manner. 

Among the different kinds of fparrows found in theſe 
provinces, moſt of which are of a ſize of our black-birds, 


there is a very pretty one called Macagua. This little 
2 | 
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tween them ; but their unconquerable inveteracy againſt 
the Spaniards eaſily unites them again, on the BB hom 
from that quarter. n : 

uſe with great dexterity and fin faſten a 
rope to the latter, by which they can, as the end is 
bearded, draw the perſon wounded to them. Beſides 
of their priſoners, with the jaw-bone 


They are admirable horſemen, and 
the wild horſes with great addreſs ; 
made the Spaniards repent ever having ſtocked 
| The women of Chaco have a cuſtom n of pricking 


their faces, breaſts and arms, in order to mark them. 
are ſtrong, robuſt, have eaſy labours, and bathe 
and 


are 
little ion for their offspring. 


ſcalp them, and preſerve their ſcalps as | 


children immediately after delivery. They || the midſt of a very rich and 
ous of their huſba yet entertain very The province of La Plata takes its denomination from 


457 "= 
, rr mit her to ; 
ve any peace, reſt or | went patiently th | | 
f his: forane trial, 3 
clared marriageable. | 


Paraguay is divided into ſeveral provinces, which take 
77 — through them. The 
principal are Paraguay and ata, properly ſo called. 
The chief place in ſo called, is the town of 
{rm gy manning; oy wt 2 nes 
arana and Paraguay, and is a well built and popu- 
lous city. It was erected 4 Spaniards in 1531, in 
itful territory. 


the tiver of the ſame name. It is a fine, fertile; plentiful 


Theſe people uſually bury their dead on the ſpot where || province ; proviſions of all kinds abound, the principal 


z plant a javelin, and the ſkull of an enemy 
| ) over te grave, and then remove 
place, | 
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in populous towns, and were 

itary and 24 of 

failed, the election of a 

upon one famed either for va- 

the death of a cacique, it was 

his brothers to marry the widow ; but 

, theſe Indians did — 
marriages n near relations; 

g them, who have embraced the Chriſtian 

religion, matry — of their relations, even within 

with which the church readily diſpenſes. 

went 10, without making a miſtake; They 

judged of its being time to riſe, when the Pleiades 

to make their appeatance above the horizon., T 

ined there was a tyger and a great dog in the heavens, 

the ſun arid the moon, as often as theſe 


to be eclipſed ; and theſe events 
huſbands, on their wives 


1 
; 


I 
1 


145 


. 
1 
1 


Y 
7 


| us 2 juſt idea of the fas of 
this nation. inking it unlawful to perform the 
ceremony without the death of a priſoner of war, they de- 
ferred it till they could make one. After entertaining 
him plentifully 14 days, 8 
the day appointed purpoſe, wi great ceremony. 
As ſoon as. he -was dead, every one touched his 
bodyz, ar firuck it with a fick; and during this opera- 


1 
N 


1 © ſomething very ſingular in it. The 
ET: ering ki in, immediately ſeated him- 
bay in e ſyllable; and, the next 
moment the women began to walk round and round him, 
ing, all he time, the fame ſilence, till at laſt they 
ſuddenly burſt out into exclamations, which were fol- 
lowed iy nog es of all the diſagreeable events 
that | 


l 


the 
with a 


I 
L 


ir 
Z 


maniards firs zerived at this country, the | 


years by winters; but ſeldom | 


wants being thoſe of falt and fuel. The great river of 
Plate, or La Plata, riſes in Peru, and among other rivers 
receives the Paraguay in its courſe. The water is clear, 
abounds in fiſh; is full of delightful iſlands, and may be 
navigated for the greateſt part of its courſe. Along its 
banks are ſeen the moſt beautiful bitds of all kinds; but 
it ſometimes overflows the adjacent country to a great ex- 
tent, and is infeſted by ts of a prodigious bigneſs. 
From its junction with the Paraguay to its mouth is above 
200 leagues: We may form ſome judgement of its 
largeneſs by the width of its mouth, which is about 70 
— it falls into the Paraguay, it is called 
anama. ? 


| Nueftra Sennora de Buenos Ayres, the capital of the 
| province; taking its name from the pleafantheſs of the 
climate; was founded in 1635, under the direction of 
Pedro de Mendoza, at that time governor. It ſtands on 
a point called Cape Blanco, on the fouth fide of the 
Plata, 3 ſmall river, in 34 deg. 34 min. ſouth 
: gen 


latitude, ina 
| the river. 33 exceed the temperature of the 
{ air, the fertility the foil, or the beautiful verdure, 


or 
which overſpreads the whole face of 
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enable them to advance againſt the Ohileſians z and 
| built the town. and caſtle of Coquimbo or Serera on a 

bay of the ſea, to ſecure his communication with Peru. 
| Wha the coil wars between the. Sqaniends: in Pron 
broke out, Valdivia was recalled, but afterwards return- 
ed to Chili, with a large body of veteran troops. Fhe 
Spaniards now di ing among themſelves, the Chi- 
lefians took advantage of. their broils, and deſtroyed the 
garriſons of Copiapo, and Coquimbo, — at 
dhe ſame time, the towns and fortifications. Valdivia, 
however, recovered what he had Joſt, rebuilt thoſe 
towns, farther ſouthward, and erefted the 


niſhad, though under conſiderable difficulties, Valdivia 
determined to continue his rout ſtill farther ſouthward, 


| hours before his flave. He 


STEM” OF GEOGRAPHY. 
thieves and uſurpers, who had invaded it : and taking a 
ſpear, charged his late lord Valdivia at the head of a com- 
pany of Chileſians, while another detachment of the In- 
dians ſecured the as he directed them. 

And now the Chileſians, ſeeing the Spaniards unable 
to reſiſt their attacks, preſſed them on every fide, 

[| without giving them a moment's time to breathe ;, they 

| cut them all in pieces on the ſpot, except the general 
Valdivia; him they bound and carried before Cau- 
polican the Chileſian general, who ordered him to be 
tied to a tree, that he might be executed with more ce- 


proceeded | remony than thoſe that fell in the battle. Valdivia, it 
town of Conception. The fortifications here being fi- | 


his life of the conquerors, ad- 


is ſaid, meanly begged | 
& chiefly > Lenten, who was but a few 


| drefling himſe 


When he founded the city of Imperial, four eaſt 
of the Pacific Ocean, and 40 ſouth of Conception. 
From hence he marched to the mountains of Andes, 
16 leagues eaſt of Imperial, and built the city of Villa 


The the braveſt nation of the Chilefians, 
had oppoſed the Spaniards with the greateft ſucceſs, but 
had been at laſt obliged to ſubmit ; and this being one of 


the moſt deſirable countries in Chili, Valdivia, in the 


diſtribution of the lands, had reſerved this valley for 
| himſelf; and being ſenſible that the natives were not to 
be under, unleſs by pure force, he erected three 
eaffles in this valley, and left garriſons in them while he 
marched farther ſouthward ; built the town of Val- 
divia, where finding till richer mines, it is ſaid, he em- 


1 if they would ſpare 
him, to withdraw all the Spaniſh forces out of Chili, 
and never more diſturb their peace, ſwearing by all that 
was ſacred, to perform his promiſe ; but the unrelenting 
enemy was deaf to his entreaties ; even Lautaro obſerved, 
that it was madneſs to truſt to the promiſes of a captive, 
who would infallibly change his note, if he was fet at 


12 

| liberty. Whereupon the general pronounced his doom, 
though authors difter about the manner of his execution. 
Some affirm, they poured melted gold down his throat, 


bidding him fatisfy himſelf with that metal he fo vio- 
| lently thirſted after. Others relate, that one of the In- 
| dian caciques, not bearing to hear it debated, whether 
the deſtroyer of their country ſhould live or die, beat out 
his brains with a club, without aſking the general's 
leave; and all the Spaniſh writers agree, that they made 


— 


played $0,000 Indians in the working of them, and ſpent 
| 55 e a e amaſſing wealth, that the Arau- 
cans, taking advantage of his abſence, e d the 
whole country in a conſpiracy againſt the Spaniards, and 
choſe the Caupolican for their general. 
Valdivia, receiving intelligence of the intended inſur- 
rection, returned in ſome haſte to the valley of Arauca, 
where he found 13,000 or 14,000 of the natives aſſem- 
bled in, arms, whom. he charged with his horſe, and 
obliged them to retire into the woods and encloſures as 
often as but was not in a condition to 


diſperſe them entirely ; they frequently rallied and at- | 


tacked his troops, and thus continued to encounter 
him for ſeveral days in a fort of running fight. 
The Chilefan obſerving that his engaging 


the Spaniards with ſuch numbers only occaſioned confu- 
fion among the people, thoſe in the front frequently giv- 

Ing way to the Spaniſh cavalry, and diſordering the reſt 
of? his 3 before ever they were enga divided his 
army into battalions of 1000 each, ordering them to 
the enemy by turns. He repreſented to them, 

that the Spaniards were but 150 horſe, and that 1000 of 
dis brave countrymen. might eaſily maintain their ground 
for ſome time againſt ſo ſmall a number, notwithſtanding 
the advantage the enemy had in their arms and horſes. 
However, he only deſired they would make their utmoſt 
effort. 


t 
ſeifurely retired, 
ceeded | Tl on, 
till the Spaniards had continued for 
men 
to faint with the labours of the day, or 
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He had no expectation that the firſt battalion | 


trumpets and flutes of his bones, and preſerved. his ſkull, 
as a memorial of that important victory; which they ce- 
lebrated by feaſting ing after their country man- 
ner, and inſtituted public ſports and exerciſes, tuch as 
running, wreſtling, and leaping, to be obſerved annually 
in memory of it; and expecting the Spaniards would 
give them another viſit, they encamped in ſome of their 
moſt inacceſſible woods and mountains, and Caupolican 
| conſtituted Lautaro his lieutenant-general, for the ſer- 
| vices he had done in the late battle, finding him every 
| way qualified for that poſt. | — 
| Spaniards attempted to recover their loſſes; the 
e e 
| ucceſsfu! | at h 3 | 
| them 2 country. The Durch being informed of 
| theſe particulars in 1642, ſent a . of war 
under the command of captain Brewer, with ſome land 
| forces on board to make a ſettlement at Chili. 
| Brewer arrived on the coaft of Chili an the 3oth of 
April, 1643 3 and landing 50 ſoldiers on the 20th. of 
ay, they had a ſmart t with a Spaniſh party, 
whom they defeated, and ſome Chileſians came on board, 
| who gave the Hollanders hopes of ſucceſs; but Brewer, 
| the Dutch commodore, dying, who projeted the enter- 
prize, and the natives growing jealous of the deſigns of 
the Hollanders, and ſeeming ready to join the Spaniards 
againft them, Herekerman, who ſucceeded. Brewer in the 
| command of the ſquadron, thought fit to return home 
without effecti — . 


effecting any yr ware 
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In queen Ann's reign the deſign of making ing ſettlements 
_ reſumed; but proved abortive. Thus the martial 


gners, and has always been the cauſe why the Spaniſh C 


ſettlements here are ſo diſproportionate to the extent, fer- 


tility, and riches of the country. The free Indiatis are 


much more numerous than the Spaniards, who are com- 

ted at no more than 20,000. All the inlabitants of 

hili, including Europeans, Meſtizoes, Mulattots, and 
Negroes, are reckoned at 150,000 only. Even the free | 
Indians, it ſeems, now acknowledge the dominion of 
the king of Spain, and pay tr to his gover- | 
nor; but the ſubjected Indians belong entitely to the Spa- 
' nfards, living among them, and ſerving them in the fame 
manner as the natives of Peru and Mexico. The greater 
part of Chili is ſtil poſſeſſed by the free Indians, who 
are rather allies than ſubjects of Spain, having, it is faid, 
in the laſt treaty, conſented to acknowledge the Eing 
of Spain for their Jawful ſovereign, _ upon condition 
that they were ſuffered to continue under the protection 
of their own laws and government; an engagement 
which it will be hazardous for the Spaniards to break, 
however it may counteract their great deſign of gaining 


AM EAI... 

broom, inſtead of a" napkin. Their food is of mais, 

here fruits, berbs, and what they catch by hunting and fiſh- 

— of the natives continually retarded the progteſs of |] ing. Their drink alſo is made of mais toaſted, fiteped 
i 


and boiled; or of fruits. Their furniture conſiſts of four 
or five diſhes, and iome wooden ſpoons, or ſhells; a tala- 
baſh 'or gourd to drink out of, and a leaf of a tree or 
miaiz, for a falt-ſellet. When they make bread they 
| ſet great earthen platters, full of fand the fire, and 
when hot enough, take them off, put the ais of thaiz 
into the hot fand, ſtir them about; till they be toaſted 
| efioiigh for the purpoſe, and then grind them between two 
ſtones. They let blood with a ſharp flint, fixed in's little 
=o of wood, and Juſt Jong enough to open 4 vein. 
hough they can neit # nor write yet they have 2 


[ peculiar way of ue. events, and keeping accounts 


of things committed to their charge, by ſtrings of different 
ſizes, in which they make knots of ſeveral colours, called 
quipos. Frezier tells us, that the knowledge of theſe 
knots is a ſecret ſcience, which fathers do not reveal to 
their children, till they find their death draw neff. 

| The audience of Chili is divided into three provinces, 


| viz. St. Jago, Conception, and Chicuito. 


I. St. Jago contains St. Jago, the capital of Chili, 


entire poſſeſſion of theſe countries, and thereby repaifing 
the conſtant decline of wealth and decay of the precious 
metals in their other ſettlements. free Indians 
are governed by their own chiefs, whom the Spaniards 
call caciques, who claim no authority; beſides that of 
adminiftering juſtice, and commanding their tribes in 
time of war ; — neither palaces, guards, nor tebe- 
nue, or any other badges of ſovereign authority. 

B. 4 r | 
of Magellan, the diſtance being 330 leagues. eſe | 
kingdoms are ſeparated by wy Aria of Atacama, 
which extends 80 leagues between the province of the 
fame name, being the laſt of Peru; and the valley of 
Copayapu, the firſt in Chili. Eaſtward, ſome parts of 
this ki terminate on the frontiers of Paraguay, 
properly fo called, though ſome uninhabited deferts in- 
tervene, and others on the government of Buenos Ayres, 
or La Plata, properly ſo called; though between theſe 
are the pampas, or wide extended plains. Its weſtern 
boundary is the South-ſea, extending nearly from 27 deg. 
the latitude of Copayapu, to 53 deg. 30 min. ſouth. 
But to conſine ourſelves to the true extent of this king- | 
dom, as inhabited by the Spaniards, it begins at Co- | 
payapu, and terminates at the I of Chiloe, | 
the ſouthern extremity of which is in 24 deg. of ſouth 
lat. and its extent, from weſt to eaſt, is the diſtance be- 
tween the Cordilleres, which is here of a ſtupendous height, 
and the coaſt of the South-ſca. 


| 


| 
| 


air is cooled, by the moſt refreſhing ſea-breezes. Along 
the coaſt of the Pacific Ocean, they enjoy not only a 
fine” temperate air, but a clear ſerene iky, moſt part 
of the year. Sometimes, indeed, the winds that blow 
from the mountains are exceeding ſharp in winter; but, 
in „ this is one of the moſt comfortable climates 
in the world, being a medium between the intenſe Beats 
of the torrid zone and the piercing colds of the frigid. 
The Andes, being covered with fnow great part of 
the year, ſupply the country with innumerable rivulets, 
which greatly contribute to its extraordinary fertility. 
There are many voteanos among theſe mountains, 
the air is fo ſharp and ſubtle, that they cannot be pa 


out danger. This country abounds in gold, 
ſilver, * u quickf ver, iron, Ke. 
The of Chili are of a middle 


be refides one half of the year in the capital, and the ocher 


i 


founded in the year 1541, by Valdivia. It is fituated 
on the river Mapocho, which gives name to a valley of 
great extent, and ſupplies the city with water. In the 
center ſtands the grand piazza, Which is ſquare, with a 
beautiful fountain in the middle. Here are the apartments 
of the * or preſident, the palace of the royal audi- 
ence, the town-houſe, the public priſon, the cathedrat, 


| and many other handſome public and privarg buildings. 


The Spaniards in St. Fago, and the large fubutrb of 
Chimba on the other fide of the river; are reckoned to 


amount to 8oco, and the other inhabitatits ta about 


30,000. Thoſe who have acquired fortunes at Valdivia, 
Valparaiſo, and Conception, repair hither; to ſpend their 
days in eaſe and enjoyment. In the neighbourhood are 
the gold mines of Viki, and the Lavadetoes; by their con- 
cerns in which many of the citizens amaſs vaſt fortunes. 
The royal audience tefiding in St. Jago, fince its removal 
from Conception, is compoſed of a prefidetit; four audi- 
tors; and a fiſcal ; together with an officer, who bears the 
title of protector of the Indians, Though ſubordinate, in 
ſome reſpects, to the viceroy of Peru, the determinations 
of the court are without appeal, except to the councit of 
the Indies. The prefident is alſo governor and captain - 
general of the whole kingdom of Chili, in which quality 


at Conception. There is a tribunal of the inquiſition in 
this city, and the ſee of a biſhop, ſubordinate to the arch- 
' bifhop of Lima. Earthquakes have often done 'a gres 
deal of damage here: that of 1647 was fo violent, hae ie 
' almoſt overturned the whole town, and left ſuch unwhole- 
ſome vapours in the air, that all the inhabitants died; er- 
cept about three or four hundred. Another dreadfutthock 
in 1730s laid the city in ruins. 28 
alparaiſo, a ſmall town, is ſituated in 32 deg. 15 
min. fouth latitude, The bay or harbour, though greatly 
expoſed in winter to the north winds, which then blow 
with great violence, is much frequented by ſhips from 
Callao and Panama. | 3 
II. The province of Conception is ſouth of that of 
St. Jago, and the town of the ſame name is the oldeſt 
European eftaHliſhment in Chili, and the ſecond city in 
= of dignity. The ſame earthquake that deſtroyed 
t. Jago in 17 30, laid this city alſo in ruins. The har- 
bour ig good, the fortifications indifferent, but the gar- 
riſon ftrong. The peaſants in the nei — 
Conception have great addreſs in the uſe of the nooſe ; 


lance; with theſe they will combat the fierceſt h 
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admiration. Their arms are pikes, bows, 


10 fro which 22 vith exterity, 
is ſome [| that, after a combat of an hour, it is no uncommon 


es, Hehe ads; ed By oy hd, 
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This dexterity in throwing the nooſe, and ham-ftri 
I]; carinor Fail of ſurprizing Europeans. In privat 


hen a bull is haltered, 
draw the Knot, at the ſame time giving ſpurs to 
horſes, and ham-ftringing, him with their lances, fo 
the animal is taken diſabled at 


1 


the animal in an inſtant, while they ride at full ſpeed, 
V 


t with 
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bock have exerted the greateſt alertneſs. Conception * 
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the ſee of a biſhop, which was transferred hither at the 
time that the city Imperial was deftroyed by the Indians. 
The inhabitants are numerous; the fertility of the ſoil, 
and the excellency of the climate, having induced a 
great number of Spaniards and Meſtizoes to ſettle here. 
Baldivia, or, as the Spaniards ſpell it, Valdivia, ſtands 
about 195 miles ſouth of Conception, at the bottom of 
a fine bay, on a river to which = ow name, as it takes 
its own from the firſt conqueror of this country. It is 
defended by four ſtrong caſtles, mounting above 100 
pieces of fine braſs cannon ; but there is never a ſuffici- 
ent number of gunners and carriages, nor ſtore of am- 
munition. 
III. Chicuito Province contains ſeveral towns, of 


which the Spaniſh writers have not given any deſcription 
and intelligence concerning them cannot be obtained by 


any other means. 
TY T7 VT 
„ TuxA MAGELLANICA, or PATAGONIA. 
HIS country received its name of Terra Magellanica, 


from Ferdinand Magellan, a Portugueſe officer ; who 
likewiſe gave name to thoſe ftreights, which lead from 


the ſouth to the north ſea, he being the firſt who failed | 


through them. The appellation of Patagonia was derived 
from a principal tribe of its inhabitants, called Patagons. 


The whole country which goes under the name of Pa- 


agonia, extends from Chili and Pa y to the utnioſt 
— of South America, that i a 35 almoſt to 
54 deg. of ſouth lat. being 700 miles long, and 300 
broad where wideſt. The lofty mountains, called the 


Andes, traverſe the whole country from north to ſouth. |] 


The northern parts contain an almoſt inexhauſtible ſtock 

of large timber, but in the ſouthern diſtricts ſcarce a tree 

(fit for any mechanical purpoſe) is to be ſeen. : 
Here is good paſturage, and incredible numbers of wild 


horned cattle and horſes, which were firſt brought hither | 


by the Spaniards, and have increaſed — Freſh 
water, we are told by ſome writers, is very ſcarce ; but 
if that was really the caſe, we cannot fee how the pre- 
fent inhabitants, and ſuch multitudes of cattle, could 
ſubſiſt. The eaſt coaſt is moſtly low land, with few or 
no good harbours ; one of the beſt is Port St. Julian. 

ia is inhabited by a variety of Indian tribes, 


_ as the Patagons, from which the country takes its name, 


the Pampas, the Coſſates, &c. of whom we know very 
little; only it appears, from the accounts of former 

ately confirmed by commodore Byron and his 
crew, that ſome of them are of a gigantic ftature, and 
cloathed with ſkins; but, that there are others, who go 
almoſt naked, notwithſtanding the inclemency of the 
climate. Some of them alſo, that live about the ſtreights, 
if we may credit the navigators who have paſſed that way 
into the South ſea, are perfect ſavages; but thoſe with 
whom commodore Byron and his le converſed, were 
of a more gentle humane difpoſition, only, like other 


favages, they live on fiſh and game, and what the earth || 


uces ſpontaneouſly. 4 
The Spaniards once built a fort upon the ſtreights, and 
left a garriſon in it, to prevent any other European na- 
tion paſſing that way into the South ſea; but moſt of 
the men periſhed by famine, whence the place obtained 
the name of Port Famine; and no people have attempted 
to plant colonies here every ſince. 

About the middle of the ftreight is a promontory, called 
Cape Froiſard, which is the moſt ſoutherly on the con- 


tinent of South-America. 


On the coaſts of Patagonia lie a great number of 
iſlands, or clufters of iſlands. On the weſt coaft are 
the iſlands Madre de Dios, Santa Trinidad, Santa Cruz, 
the iſles of the Chunians and Huillans, the Sarmientos, 
and matiy others, to the number of 80 in all. Staten 
land isan iſland much reſembling Terra del Fuego. Be- 
twixt theſe lie the ftreights which take their name from 
Le Maire, one of the circumnavigators of the globe. 

The ifle of Penquins, which lies near the eaſt coaſt 
of Patagonia, is remarkable only for taking its name 
from a white-headed bird, called Penguin, as large as a 
gooſe, with which i abounds. | 

Terra del Juego, or the land of Tires, as it was called 
by the firſt diſcoverers, an account of their having obſerved 


| ſome great fires upon it (ſuppoſed to be volcanos) as they 
paſſed it in the night, is ſeparated from the continent 
by the Magellanic ſtreights, has a rough appearance, be- 
ing very mountainous, but is interſected with deep narrow 
vallies, and is well watered. In ſpeaking of the inhabi- 
tants of this place, we ſhall make the following extract 
from captain Cook's late voyage, as publiſhed by doctor 
Hawkeſwortbh. We landed on the ſtarboard fide of the 
| bay, near ſome rocks, which made ſmooth water and good 
landing ; 30 or 40 of the Indians foon made their ap- 
pearance at the end of a ſandy beach, on the other fide of 
the bay, but ſeeing our number, which was 10 or 12, 
they retreated. Ma - Banks and Dr. Solander then ad- 
vanced about 100 yards before us, upon which two of 
the Indians returned, and having advanced ſome paces to- 
| wards them, fat down; as ſoon as they came up, the In- 
dians roſe ; and each of them having a ſmall ſtick in his 
hand, threw it away in a direction both from themſelves 
and the ftrangers, which was conſidered as the renuncia- 
| tion of weapons, in token of peace. They then walked 
briſkly towards their companions, who had halted at about 
| 50 yards behind them, and beckoned the gentlemen to 
follow, which they did. They were received with many 
uncouth ſigns of friendſhip, and in return they diſtributed 
among them ſome beads and ribbons, which had been 
brought on ſhore for that purpoſe, and with which they 
were greatly delighted. They ate ſome bread and beet, 


1] but not apparently with much pleaſure, though ſuch part 
of what was given them as they did not eat, they took 
away with them ; but they would not ſwallow a drop of 
either wine or ſpirits : they put the glaſs to their lips, but 
having taſted the liquor, they returned it with ſtrong ex- 
| preflions of diſguſt.” | | > 
Theſe people have only a fkin thrown over their 
ſhoulders, with the hairy part «inwards, and ſometimes 
| ftrings of ſhells about their necks. The children go 
naked, and the only weapon of the men is a long ſtick, 
| 2 hooked, and pointed at the end like a lance. 
They live in huts made of boughs and covered with mud, 
branches, &c. One ſide is open, the fire- place is in the 
one and one of theſe miſerable hovels contains a whole 
amily. | oy 
In the account of Commodore (now Admiral) Byron's 

| voyage, in ſpeaking of Patagonia, we are told that a party 
was ſent in the boat to land, who ſaw great numbers of 
Indians on horſeback. Mr. Byron being on ſhore, ad- 
| vanced towards them, and made a fign that one of them 
ſhould come forward. The perſon who advanced ſeemed 
to be a chief, and was near ſeven feet high : he had the 
{kin of a beaſt thrown over his ſhoulders. After ſome un- 
intelligible compliments, the commodore and the Indian 
walked towards the reſt of the Indians, few of whom were 
ſhorter than the height mentioned before, and the women 
as high: one of them had her face moſt diſagreeably 
painted, and her hair adorned with beads of blue glaſs, 
hanging in two diviſions down her ſhoulders; ſhe had 


{ bracelets on her arms; but they could not learn how ſhe 
obtained this fin 


Mr. Cumming, the firſt lieutenant, though fix feet two 
inches high, was himſelf aſtoniſhed at the diminative figure 

he cut among the Indians, who were broad and muſcular 
in proportion to their height, Their horſes, though not - 
large, were active, and much under command. Their 

ſaddles were like an Engliſh pad, their bridles made of a 
thong of leather, and a bit of wood. They had no ſtir- 
rups ; and the men and women rode aſtride. When the 
commodore and his men went on board, the Indians 
l * their ſeats, not one offering to follow him. 

ut after all the evidences in favour of the opinion, 

that the Patagonians are of a gigantic ſtature, the affair - 
is ſtil} problematical, and the a doubted 5 many in- 
telligent perſons. In particular the learned Dr. 2 
ſon, principal of the univerſity of Edinburgh, hiſtorio- 
grapher to his majeſty for Scotland, and member of the 
Royal Academy of Hiſtery at Madrid, diſſents from that 
almoſt generally received notion; we ſhall therefore give 
his ſentiments in his own words: 

« We cannot (ſays that gentleman) decide with equal 
certainty concerning the inhabitants of the third diſtrict, 
ſituated at the ſouthern extremity of America. Theſe 
are the famous Patagonians, who, during two centuries 

and a half, have afforded a ſubject of controverſy to the 
|! learned, and an object of wonder to the vulgar. They 
| are 
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of the 
the river' 


ogs exceed the more diminutive 
gth, as far as the Patagonian is 
ſuppoſed to riſe above the uſual ſtandard of the human 
body. But animals attain the higheſt perfection of their 

only in mild climates, or where find the 
moſt nutritive food in abundance. It 1s not then 
in the incultivated of the Magellanic regions, and 
ages, that we ſhould 


gour, far | 
of the earth. The moſt explicit and unexceptionable 
evidence is requiſite, in order to eftabliſh a fact, repug- 
nant to thoſe 


beyond what he h. 


gh || deg. of ſouth lat. to the river of Amazons, 


der , have aſſerted that the 
natives of Patagonia, with whom they had intercourſe, - 


as to be 


Tue whole of the country 


AMBEAICA 44 461 
ſelves, and joining with one nation againſt another ; 
this 12322 firſt their enemies, and then her 
allies, making flaves of all without diſtinction. 

The French alſo made ſeveral to ſettle colo- 
nies on the coaſt of Braſil, but were driven from thence 


from time to time by the P ; who at length poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of all the from the river Amazon, 
to the river of Plata. 

In the year 1623, the Dutch Weſt India 


. 
ted out a fleet, which took the city of St. Sal „ but 
it was retaken in the year 1625. The Dutch, however, 
continued to ſend armaments. annually, to ravage the 
coaſt of Brafil, and at length themſelves of the 
province of Pernambuco, which count Maurice of Naſ- 
ſau accepted the government of. "The Dutch not only 
carried on war in Braſil, but detached a ſquadron of 
ſhips to the coaſt of Africa, which ſeized on the impor- 
tant fort of Del Mina. But the Dutch Weſt India com- 
pany, not ſupplying the count with the forces he re- 
quired, returned to Holland in diſguſt. After this, the 
Dutch affairs in Braſil declined, and in the year 1654, 
the Portugueſe drove them entirely from their ſettlements 
in why ua 4 | 
The Dutch, however, continued their claims to this 
| country till 1661, when, by the mediation of Great 
Baitain, rreed for an enormous ſum to relinquiſh 
| their pretenſions ; and from that time, the Portugueſe 
have remained in the peaceable poſſeſſion of Braſil. 


* * * * * 


—— 


. 
coaft, from the mouth of the river ., 


equator, is denominated Braſil; being 2500 miles in 
J and appertaining to 
ortugal. 

Fate the the, the aſpect of the 
ing, as it appears mountainous and 
tered nothing can be more delightful, 
are covered with woods of evergreens, 
cloathed with verdure. And among the inland moun- 
tains are various ſprings and lakes, which diſembegue 
themſelves into the great river Paraguay, and the 
Amazons. | 


ſtout and well made, are not of ſuch extraordi- 
gary 


with refpe& to which a cautious enquirer will heſitate, 
and will chuſe to ſuſpend his aſſent until more complete 
evidence ſhall decide, whether he ought to admit a fact, 
ſeemingly inconſiſtent with what reaſon and experience 
have diſcovered concerning the ſtructure and condition 


of man, in al 


| the various fituations in which he has 
been obſerved.” | | 


. 


$ TC x. vi 
BRASIL. 


of his ſhips back to Portugal, with an account 
of the richneſs of the country, its ble fitua- 
; continued his voyage to the Eaſt-Indies 


— — —_—_—_— 


RASIL was firſt ben by Americus Veſpucius; and || 
afterwards 2 Portugueſe Eaſt India fleet being driven || 
out of its direction, was forced upon the coaſt of this || 


country. : : | 
The admiral of this fleet, Peter Alvarez Capralis, 
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c x Vriphit red, and have a ftrong 


_ The. Partugueſe trac 
ſttead of 12 "ſhips" formerly employed 


Tae trade, from the multit 
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head, and, oh that account, 


raft and belly ch is of a fine 
finalt Eircle of red about the neck; but what is molt ex- 


waordinary in this bird is, that its bill is bigger than its 
body,” yellow without and red within, and about a fpan 
weng. The guira, called by Europeans the ſea-curlew, 


«nt the Game with the numonius indicus, and arenata 
cottciniea, of the Latin authors, is remarkable for its of- 
ten changing its native colour, being at firft black, then 
an. cloUred, 


next white, afterwards ſcarlet, and laſt of | 


all crimſon, which laſt grows richer and deeper the longer 
the bird Mieth. The cocoi, a very beautiful bird, par- 


— very common here. Their eatable fowls are 
turkles, very large and delicious; a fort of white hens, 
and other poultry ; du and other ſuch water-fow]. 
Their bats ate of à prodigious fize. They will go into 


Hives int the night, and if they find any perſons aſleep, | 


n 
p and variety * which is the glo 

. by the Latins orbis minor, from its orbicular forr . 
hien . fo befer'alf round with ſharp ſpikes, like thoie 
of 7hedFe-tiop, that it bids defiance to all fiſhes of prey. 
Bat of "1 the" ing creatures in this fea, the re- 
\ e is the fed Bladder, ſo called becauſe it greatly 
Selehibfes one, and ſwinis on the furface of the waves. 
The inſide is only filled with air, except about 2 ſpoon- 


ful of water that ſeryes to poiſe it. The ſkin is thin and | 


tranſparent, and like a bubble raiſed in the water, reflects 
4 great variety of colours. 

e whole country contains a great deal of timber, 
but that which is termed Braſil wood is the principal 
| = This wood, Which is plentiful here, has a red 

edtour,” 


= 


to u great height and conſiderable thick- 
thrives beſt among the rocks. The flowers are 
| | le aromatic 
E The wood is red, hard and dry, and is uſed in 
Put the cblour which it produces is none of the 


and aſtringent. The palm trees of Brafil are of five dif- 
erk kinds, beides which, here are woods of ebony, 
Matic, totton' trees, citron, xc. and many others which 
* 3 and balſams, and diffuſe around 
1 Mot delicio 


s called by Europeans the | 
' unicorm-bird. The toucan is of 3 bigneſs of a your 
pigeon, and of a jet-black all over, except under 
the break and” belly, whi yellow, and a | 
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Their feathers, | which way ſoever you turn them, 
of à Uetent colour DT has | like thoſe of the ſun-beams 


h 4 priſm, on which account, it is not unktly 
called by the natives the ſun-beam. The anhima hath a 
Rorn two er three inches long growing out of his fore- 


appear | ment, have their appointed ſeaſons for going and return- 


ing, under convoy of a certain number of men of war ; 
nor can a ſingle ip Clear out, or ſet fail, except with 
the fleet, but by a ſpecial licenſe from the king, which 
is ſeldom granted. The fleets fail in the following order, 
aud at the following Rated periods: that to Rio Janeiro 
| fers fail in dee that to Bahia, or the bay of All 
Saints, in February; and the third fleet to Fernambuco, 
in the month of March. The cargoes of theſe fleets; 


| like thoſe of the Spaniſh to their American colonies, con- 


fift of a variety of articles, furniſhed by feveral Euro- 


The crown tevenue ariſing from this colony is faid to 


| amount to 200,000]. ſterling in gold, if we may credit 


ſome late writers, beſides the duties and cuſtoms on mer- 
chandize imported from that quarter. 
For the better regulation of government, Brafil is di- 
vided into 15 provinces, called capitaneas, or captain= 


kth 


— 


} ries, the whole being a 1 which gives title 
ers, par rots, cockatoos, macaws, and variety of | 
VS ty | theſe captainries, eight only are annexed to the crown. 


to the preſumptive heir of the crown of Portugal. - Of 


The principal places in are 


The cit of San Salvador, or Ciudad da Bahia, the me- 


tropolis of all Braſil, and the reſidence of the governor 
and archbiſhop of it, is ſituated on the bay of All Saints: 
it is large, rich, and well built, but ſtands on ſo diſad- 
vantageous and uneven 2 ground, viz. on an eminence 
of about 100 fathoms, formed by the eaſt fide of the 
bay, as makes the acceſs to it very difficult, by reafon of 
its great ſteepneſs, inſomuch that they are forced to 

| recourſe to cranes and other machines for / ing the 
goods up and down from the city to the port The 
plan of the upper town is as regularly drawn as the un- 
evenneſs of the hills would permit; but though the ftreets 
are ſtrait and of a good breadth, moſt of them have fo 
"ſteep a deſcent, that they would be i icable for.our 
coaches and chairs ; to ſupply which defect, the rich 
there, who are no lefs ambitzous to diſtiaguiſh themſelves 
from the reſt of mankind, by ſhewing ſelves above 
uſing thoſe legs which nature hath given them to walk 


| to which are hung ſome curtaigs to draw cloſe or open, 
es 


is likewife uſed metlicinally, both as a ſtomachic | 


| However, this i 
” 


| trading and richeſt cities in this country, and we ma 


manner, in beds of fine cotton hanging by the ends ta 
A long pole, which two 


carry either on theirheads 
or ſh 


ders. The bed is covered with a teſter or canopy, 


8 cauſe themſelves to be carried about in a moſt az 


by which the from rain, wind, and if 
he pleaſes from fight. Thus lying along at his caſe, and 
his head reclined on a ſoft velvet pillow, the proud flug- 
is carried about more gayly than in coaches or ft 
e 

our author, ſerpentins, and not palankins, as tr | 


commonly ſtyle 


doth not hinder the place from being one of the moſt 


add, that it contributes much to the ſtrength of it, 

I | that with a ſmall expence it might be impregnable ; na- 

| ture having formed ditches and outworks flanking one 

Sold Diamonds another in ſuch a manner, that the ground might be di- 

„  *Emeralds Jaſper, Ke. [| puted inch by inch. The eaſt fide is almoſt inaccetfible; 

K obe, diamond mines were firſt opened in the || the reſt are all well fortified both by art and nature, 
year 16 r, and have ever fince been computed to yield and the avenues guarded by feveral forts, parti 


5,000,000 ſterling, a fifth of which belongs to the 


Hee diamond mines are farmed at much inferior value | 


to that they teally produce. "The Braſil ſugar is remark- 
ably fine and white, and the tobacco admirable. Of 
the laſt article, exports at 
iey not only iſpoſe of it to the natives, but even ſup- 
ply the veſſels of 3 who are obliged to pur- 
chaſe it, for the convenience of carrying on the gold: duſt 
I flave trade with any tolerable advan he north 
and ſouth parts of Brafil abound with horned cattle, 
Wien are hunted for their hides, of which no lefs than 
20,000 are annual to Europe. 
trade hither is ſo encreaſed, that in- 
| d in the Brafil com- 
mere, chere "tire never leſs than 100 fail of 
ſels conftanty going and return 


of ſlaves arititally, 


= 


| "from Africa to Brafil, muft ' employ 4 Feat 


1 ider the rein of the govern. 


thoſe of St. Peter, which is a regular tetragon of ent 
faced with ſtone, ſurrounded with a ditch ; of St. Diego 


are made to Africa, where 


| 'vel- | . 
from thoſe colonies. [| for: 


of James, much of the ſame form and materials, but 
without ditches ; Caſa de la Pulvera, or powder maga- 
zine, another ſtrong tetragon containing eight diſtimt᷑t 
„„ „r- idwiſe-; the fort 
of St. Anthony, of the fame form, but larger, and ſt- 
tuated on the north ſide exactly over the watering-plitce, 
aud command! „„ that of Nu 

Segnora de Vi fituated about half a cannom ſhot 
from the laſt ; that of St. Bartholomew, which defends 
little harbour, where ſhips may careen; and laftly, 
that of Montſerrat, beſides thoſe which command the 
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diſciplined, clothed and paid, and want only the tepu- 
tation of being good ſoldiers. 


The commerce of this capital is very conſiderable, | 


conſiſting in woollen and linnen cloths of all ſorts, kats, 
ſtackings, both of filk and thread, wheat, barlry, meal, 


ledges, 


tied with 

is. boarded all along, that the fledges may meet with no- 
thing to obſtruct their way. There are three of theſe 
motions, and thoſe that make uſe of them are obliged 


to pay a certain price far them. The inhabitants that are | 


above the common rank are very civil and courteous, 
but the lower kind are intolerably proud and inſolent; 
and the ſoldiery are the worſt of all, being given to 
all manner of vices, and ſome of them are Jangerous aſ- 
faffins. The women are kept here even more _—y 
than they are in Portugal, not having the liberty of ſtir- 
ring out: unleſs on Sundays and holydays to maſs, and 


to which are obli to ir by break of day; 
| they are obliged to repa 4-yy*- 


and. the huſbands carry their jealouſy to 
that they make it a point of — 8 
their wives, if they catch them a tripping. 


- 


ues from the main ocean, is a rich and populous 


— 
* 


city. It is likewiſe called St. Sebaſtian, and has a moſt 


farted to by the Portugueſe, on account of the gold 

and diamonds that are found in the neighbourhood. The 

appellation. of Nio de Janeiro was given to this town 

| 2 de Solis, who firſt diſcovered it in the month 
uary- | 


RT 


_ Fernambuco, the chief town of the province to which | 


* 
= 


name, is a very conſiderable place. It is alfo || 
called . Rerief, or Acrarife, from a "a. EK. pda 


of that name, which is now the ſtrongeſt in 


a number of forts being erected all round, and the 26 


naturally ſo intricate and dangerous, by reaſon of 
that the aſſiſtance of a fkilful pilot is abſolutely neceſſary 
to avoid them. Hence the name Fernambuco would 
ſeem to be anly a contraction of Inferno Boco, or the 
There ate many more towns in Braſil, and ſome of 
them conſiderable; as Olinda, in the province of Fer- 
nambuco; Paraiba, St. Vincent, Tamora, or Tamarica, 
and. Siexra, in the provinces ſo named; Belem, or Para, 
in the province of Paria; and Maragnano, in an iſland 


and y of that name, towards the northern ex- 
About 30 miles north of the province of St. Vincent, 


which. is the moſt ſoutherly of Braſil, lies the little repub- 
Lic of St. Paul, furrounded by lofty mountains and thick 
foreſts. This ſtate was originally compoſed of outlaws 
ies, Spaniards, Portugueſe, 
Creoles, Meftizoes, Mulattoes, and Negroes, who took 
on this ſpot, 479 
ciety,, faith, honour, or religion; preyi each other, 
any; fd honour, or iſgjon — 
neighbours.; but the inconveniences attending this way 
of: life, and the danger to which it expuſed them, ſoon 
ans Gam TTT 
2 „Ik were more numerous, 
they woul N 
as they are not reputed above 4 or 5000, and want fire- 
arms, they give no apprehenſions, and 9 no 
f ts are made to reduce them. 3 
community claims entire independence; pay 
an annual tribute to the ki 2822 — 
ther to-preſerve commercial to acknow 
2 ignty. It was the tyranny of the Brafilian go- 
vernment r 
* jealous of its liberty, W 
0 and run- 


to ſet foot within its domin ions, gutlaws 


away ſlaves exc The convidts from Brafil are 
away epd. bony of 


. | rr L 
— — one of the -moſt delight 


+ a Se. 2. 

y * - . 
LY - 

» Ot: 

* 


» PI 


* 


to ſtab or poiton | 
io de Janeiro, on 2 river of the ſame name, about | 


well guarded ; which is very much re- | 


Of the natives in Brafil, the moſt conſiderable tribes ; 
the Tapuyers, and Topinamboys ; of whom the — 
inhabit the northern, and the other the ſouthern parts, 
The former are men of a ſtature, of a dark copper 
colour, their hair black, and hanging over their ſhoulders ; 
but they ſuffer no hair on their bodies or faces, aud go 
almoſt naked. "Their ornaments are, glitterin 
hung upon their lips or noſtrils, and bracelets of feathe: 
upon their arms: the men have alfo à cap or coronet of 
e complexions of the T inamboys fo dark 

e comp c are not ſo dar, 
as their northern as. live nearer the — 
and neither the one nor the other as thoſe of the Africans, 
who lie under the ſame parallels. The native Brafilians 
are partly freemen, and partly flaves ; but f flaves 
| are much more valuable, being of a more robillt conſti- 
tution, and fitter for labour. | * 


— 


devoid of all principles of religion, cruel in war, aad can- 
| nibals, or ye of human ial; but . ſtories are 
generally looked upon as fictions of the Portugeſe, t 
| juſtify their cruel and inhuman treatment of them. 1 4 
believe in certain inviſible beings, the diſpenſers of goo 
and evil, the rewarders and puniſhers of virtue and vice 


and their notion with reſpe& to a future ate is, that 
| after death they ſhall viſit their anceſtors, dwelling 

beyond the Andes; but they have no temples. Their 
| prieſts make them believe, that if they bring them offer- 
| ings, thoſe inviſible beings, who give chem food add. all 
the good — they enjoy, will proſper their affairs, bu; 
if they neglett this, ſome terrible mis fortune will 
them. They have caciques who rule them in peace, and 
lead them in war. Their 82 ar wink: walls, top 
| mode of carrying on war is buſcades, and theic wea- 


about it, 


I 


deligh eful |; 


4, 


ne TT 
AMAZONIA. 


HE firſt expedition to Amazonia was made by Gon- 
| 1 zalo Pizarro, brother to the Marquis RN 
| Peru. For this enterprize he afſemibled 24 

veteran Spaniards, including 150 troopers, and 4000 In- 
dians ; the latter were principally employed in carrying 
the ba and driving a — of the many 


1 


mounti 
vince called Cumaco, where they found plenty of provi- 
ſions, a great number of cinnamon trees, and. many naked 
inhabitants. Here Gonzalo left the principal part of his 
| people; taking with him only a few of the active to 
1 ſearch for a paſs into the neighbouring country; for bi- 
therto they had been enveloped with mountains and woods, 
the latter of which they were forced to cut their way 


hardſhips. 


5 
* 
5 
i 
: 
03 

> 
: 
8 
8 


entful, 


of the comin 
3 
and marks as ſhould find of the way they had 
{| before them. ir companions being come up 
a great river, for the ſpace of 50 leagues, in all which 
n ford. _ 


rock 
of the waters, makes a 


- 
g 
: 
. 
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| 
re or falli 


The Braſilians have been repreſented as a ſavage people, 


through, and in the former they endured . 


- 
14 
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tte Spaniards, and their Indian ſervants, were forced to 


iron work, which they 


464 
though the Spaniards were amazed, yet it was much more 
wonderful'to ſee above 40 or 50 leagues lower, that im- 
menſe quantity of water contracted and ſtraitened within 


a channel made by one great rock. This channel is ſo | 


narrow; that from one fide to the other, it is not above 20 
feet wide ; but ſo high, that from the top where the Spa- 
niards made their bridge, was 200 fathom from the water. 
Gonzalo Pizarro, and his captains, confidering there was 
no — — to be found over the river, and that it 
was ry to pals to the other fide, becauſe the country 
was barren on that fide where they were, agreed to make 
a bridge over the top of the rock. 

| The Indians, on the oppoſite fide, though few in num- 


ber; ſtoutly defended the paſs, but were driven from it | 


by the fire of the muſkets ; and the paſs being now clear, 
the Spaniards fell to work on the bridge of timber, which 
colt much labour before the firſt beam could be paſſed 
over to the oppoſite rock; by the help of which, a ſe- 
cond. was more eaſily laid, and then other pieces of 
timber; ſo that by degrees they formed a bridge, over 
trhich both men and horſes ſecurely paſſed : after this 
they marched by the fide of the river over mountains ſo 
thick with wood, that they were forced to open their 
way again with the hatchet. Through theſe difficulties 
they came at to a country called Guema, where 


ſuſtain themſelves with herbs and roots, and with ten- 
der ſprouts of trees. Thus with famine and perpetual 
rains,” many of the Spaniards fell fick and died. They 
arrived afterwards at a country, where the natives were 
more civilized than the former; for eat maize, or 
Lidian corn, and cloathed themſelves with 
cotton 3 bur till the climate was ſubject to violent rains. 
Wie they ſtaid in this place, they ſent out parties 
eveiy way; tu ſer if they could diſcover a better country; 


but they all returned with the ſame news, that they met | 


with nothing but wild mountains full of bogs, lakes and 
mooriſh grounds, over which was no _ Hereupon 
they reſolved fo build a brigantine, or veſſel, to ferry over 
from one fide of the river to the other, which now was 
become two broad. In order whereunto, the firſt 
thing to be done was to ſet up a ſmith's forge, for nails and 


had killed for food, and ſome iron bars 
with them ; but iron was now become more ſcarce than 
Gonzalo Pizarro, though chief commander, was the 
that laid his hand to the ax to hew down the timber, 


to make the charcoal, which was requiſite to forge the | 
every office, | 


iron, and was rouge the an wn — 
though never io mean; that he giving a example, 
none might excuſe himſelf. The roſin, which iſſued from 


certain trees, ſerved them inſtead of pitch, and their old | 


ſhirts aud cags were made uſe of inſtead of oakam, to 
caulk the ſeams of their veſſel, which being in this man- 
— Goifhed, they launched into the water with joy 
triumph, imagining that herewith uickl 
2 | ——— 
proved otherwiſe, for a few days ſhewed the contrary, and 
gave them cauſe to repent that they had ever made it. 
All the gold they had ga „which amounted to 


above the value of 100,000 pieces of eight, with abun- | 
great value, | 


dance of emeralds, ſome of which were of 
aS alſo their iron and iron work, and whatſoever was of 
any eſteem, they loaded in their veſſel ; and ſuch as were 
weak and fick, and not able to travel, were alſo put on 
board. And now, after a ; 
they departed from this place, 
the ſtream, ſome by water, and others by land, keeping 
= A oe 7. from each other, that at night 

ways joi odged together, which journey 
was — with great difficulty ; for thoſe” on the 


land were forced to open a great part of the way with 


hatchet and bill, and thoſe on the water were put to har 
labour, to keep the veſſel from being forcibly carried 


1 months, 


ts of || op 


made of the ſhoes of the horſes, they | 


almoſt of 200 2 
ing their courſe down | 
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they at length met with certain Indians, who 
by figns, and ſome words which were underſtood by their 
Indian ſervants, gave them intelligence, that about ten 
2 from thence, they would find a country well 
peopled, plentiful of proviſions, and abounding with gold 
and other riches, of which they were in purſuit; and 
further ſignĩſied to them, that this country was ſituated 
on the banks of another great river, which joined and 
fell into that wherein they now were. The Spaniards 
being encouraged with this news, Gonzalo Pizarro made 
Franciſco de Orellana captain of his brigantine, or veſ- 
ſel, and thereon put fifty ſoldiers on board, giving them 
orders to paſs down the ſtream to that place where the 
two rivers met, and that there leaving the he had 


then on board, he ſhould lade his veſſel with proviſions, 


and return towards them with all ſpeed imaginable, to re- 
lieve them in that great diſtreſs; many of the Spaniards 
| being already dead, and more Indians, who from 4000 
were now reduced to half the number. = 
According to theſe orders, Franciſco de Orellana 
| tered on the voyage, and in the ſpace of three days, 
without oars or ſail, only by force of the current, was 
carried to the confluence of the two rivers, mentioned 
by the Indians, but found no proviſions there: where- 
upon Orellana, pretending it was impoſſible to return to 
Pizarro againſt the ſtream, refolved to ſet up for bimdelf ; 
and accordingly caſting off all care and for Pi- 
zarro, and his companions then .in-diftrefs, he. refolved 
3 N 100 IS tiver, and 
| then go over into Spain, and obtain the government of 
l —8— for himſelf; but this cruel refolution was 


| 


poſed by many of thoſe who were then with him, v 
told him plainly, that he was not to exceed the orders of 
| 4 captain-general, and that it was inhuman to forfake 
is companions in their great diſtreſs, knowing how uſe- 
ful and neceſſary that brigantine was to them. In this 


point, none was more — — 
and a young gentleman, a native of Badajoz, named Her- 
mando Sanchez de V whom thoſe af the contrary 
opinion made their chief, and were ſo warm in their de- 


+ # ** N 


fide, and 2: 


ing along the coaſt of Caribbiana, about 200 leagues 40. 


the northward, till they arrived at the iſland of the 
Trinity, having ſuch 
themſelves over for loſt. At th 


iS 4 | 


ſland, 


and four canoes they had made ; but this was 


hindrance to them, and very grievous to men ſtarvi — 2an, 


prriſhing with hunger. 


8 * 


with 


| | tlemen, and of 
NS COLE Sn ir. 
in the year 1554 ; but he loſt one of his 


190 le 


FI .* 
— 
. 


- that 


— 


* 


dangers that they often gave... 


By 


th hi voyage thither, and met with ſo difficulties and mis 
Having, in this manner, travelled for the ſpace of two fortunes before he had falled 2 
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that he abandoned the enterprize, and died in his return 2000 Indians; and in Odober 1637; ordered chem to ſail 
home. Nu WAGs WIR | up the river, under the command of 'Texeira, a mariner of 
As to Gonzalo Pizarro, whom we left in ſuch diftreſs. || great ſkill and experience, who by the help of the eaſterly 
after Franciſco de Orellana ran away with the bri- || wind, which generally blows here, failed up againſt the 
gantine ; he firſt built 10 or 12 canoes, and other floats {| current, till he arrived at Les Reys, a towh of Quito in 
to paſs from one fide of the river to the other, as often || Peru; and the river not being navigable hi ter his 
as bis march was interrupted by impaſſable mountains or || vefſels, he left them there, and went by d to the ci 
moraſſes, and proceeded in that manner down the river, || of Quito, where he was kindly receiv by the 
— meet the briganti ne they had difpatched for nor, and furniſhed with whatever he wanted to faci- 
proviſions. At the end of two months they arrived at || litate his return to Brafil ; and the governor ſent father De 
the point where the two-rivers met; butinftead of their || Acuna, and another Spaniſh jeſuit down the river with 
brigantine, and the proviſions they expected to meet with, || him, ordering them to embark for Spain, when they ur- 
they found only the honeſt Hernan de Vargas, who with || rived at Braſil, and communicate the obſervations they 
of mind, like a man of honour, had endured, || ſhould make in this voyage to his Catholic maja ty; and 
with great reſolution, famine, and all the miſeries, to || embarking again at Les Reyes, on the river , with 
which he was expoſed in that folitude; and from him Le N. a Cong, x638-9, 2 
received a particular account of the villainy of the || rived at Paria in Braſil, the December following ; from 
ious Orellana, which Pizarro could ſcarce credit, || whence De Acuna and his companion went over to Spain, 
ing hitherto entertained an entire confidence in the [| and publiſhed a relation of their voyage in 1640, which 
man. | is the beſt account of this river, and the countries border- 
The general, however, putting 2 good face upon the || ing upon it, that is extant. „e 10 


of better fortune; telling them, that they ought, SS. „% » 

like Spaniards; to bear with equality of mind theſe la- || & | 1 
bours and di „ and yet greater, if any ſuch [| Amazonia is bounded by Terra Firma on the north, by 
could be ; that the more , the more honour, and || La Plata on the ſouth, by Braſil and the Atlantic Ocean 
the their renden would be in hiſtory, which {| on the eaſt, and by Peru on the weſt. It is 1200 miles in 

ald tranſmit the fame of their adventures down to fu- || length, and 960 in breadth ; but this vaſt extent of coun- 
tune ages. 'The' ſoldiers; ing the chearfulnefs of try is but little known, except along the banks of the 
their:general;” who had moſt 'cauſe to reſent Orellana's || great river Amazons, and towards the Braflian: frontiers. 


— —— 


kim, took heart, and continued their march by || The river of Amazons is the latgeſt in the world. I 

the the river, ſometimes on one fide, and ſome- | S 
__Imevin the other © © | manner as it proceeds towards the Atlantie, into whicly | 
of carryin upon ff diſſembogues itſelf by 84 channels. It winds» 5000 miles, | | 


of their number) is 1 4 broad, and near 30 fhoms detp. Many 

they were || rivers fall into it, particularly che rivers Negros Nauaa 
and and Maranhon. 13 er n ehmiote inc 
Though the Europeans have often viſited; none have 
planted colonies in this country. The air is cooler h 
than could be well expected fo near the equator, witich- | 
from the heavy rains, that occakon-the rivers'tes | 


ms 


even when they had before acquired enough, one would 
have — — avarice: 
- who was one of the ietors of the | 
mines of Potoſi, had not amaſſed lefs 1,000,000 of | 
crowns before he entered ition. f 
de Orfua, who commiſ- 
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7 
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dy their chiefs or caciques; for it is obſervable, that the 
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kill fiſh in the water with their arrows, which they eat | 
without bread or ſalt. The ſeveral nations are governed 


monarchical form of government hath prevailed al moſt 
univerſally, both among the antient and modern barba- 
rians, as requiring 2 Jeſs refined policy than the repub- 
— The regalia by which the chiefs are diſ- 


are, a crown of parrots feathers, a chain of 


liens teeth or claus about their middle, and z wooden 


in their hand. Both ſexes ſometimes wear mantles 
ſkins of beaſts, or cotton, but generally go naked. 
diftrifts the men thruſt pieces of cane through 
ears, and — way lips, and hang glaſs beads at the 
of their noſes; which bob to and fro when 

| but in others, they wear plates of gold at their ears 
and noſtrils. All theſe nations allow of polygamy, or a 
plurality of wives and concubines ; and the women here, 
as in the other American nations, do the moſt laborious 


| Beſides trees and plants common to other countries, 
the Simaraba tree, peculiar to Guiana, is eſteemed a ſpe- 
cific in dyſentries. "The carunce is a pernicious nut, the 
powder of which the Indians conceal under their nails till 
they have an opportunity of putting it into the food ur 
drink of thoſe they wiſh to poiſon. 

One of the moſt famous animals of Guiana is the 
laubba, an amphibious creature, about the fize of a ſmall 
pig. The head and feet are like thoſe of a pug-dog, but it 
is without 2 tail. The moukies of this country are innu- 
merable, and their ſpecies many. Here are bats twice as 
large as ours, and without a tail. Moſt people in Guiana 
fleep in hammocks, as more ſecure from ſerpents and poi- 
ſonous infects ; bur this does uot fecure them from the 
bats which approach any part ot the body that is unco- 
vered, generally the feet, open a vein, and ſuck the blood 
till they are ſatisfied. There is, alſo peculiar to Guiana a 
large venomous toad, called the pipa. Its young are bred 


— 


work. They worſhip the i of their antient heroes, 
or ſubordinate deities; but have no temples, or orders of 


priefs among them. 
Sc E © T. VAL 
| GUIANA. 
AUIANA, or Caribeana, has the Atlantic Ocean 


2 Amazonia on the ſouth, and 
Terra Firma on oy ws being 780 miles long, and 


the ſea — — 2 diſtricts denominated 

ibeana.Proper,. and the interior country, called 
| Proper. The P 
have ol) ſertlements along this coaſt, which is low and 
* to — in the rainy ſea- 


of Cayenne, which lies 100 miles weſt of 
—— at the mouth of a river of the ſame name. 
Its ) leagues in compaſs, well wooded and watered, and 
y cultivated. At the eaſtern part is the town and 
fort of St. Lewis. The town contains upwards of 200 
Houſes, the fort has 2 garriſon, and near it is a toler- 
| The French firſt eſtabliſhed themſelves 
in 1635. The place was afterwards poſſeſſed alter- 


Dutch Guiana was formerly the property of the 
| ſpoken b 


ſtil 
the 


—— but eee fo much injured the veſſel, 


It is uſually divided into two parts, that 


ated | 


ſe, French, and Dutch, || hill cock. Small Geer have doch fonnd im chair fio- 


| ſettlements of the French in Guiana 


the Engliſh, then by the French again, to 
. but the French finally pre- 
vailetd, and ftill keep it. 


in the back of the male, where the female depoſites the 


| here i is a great variety of beautiful birds in Guiana, 
| but moſt of them are common to it with ſome other coun- 
| tries, and have been often deſcribed. Several perſons in 
| the Dutch colony employ themſelves, and their flaves, 

in killing and preſerving birds for the cabinets of Europe. 

Moft of the fiſhes of Guiana alſo are common to it 
with other countries; among the reſt is the torpedo, or 
numbing-hſh. 

Guiana abounds in ſerpents of various kinds. There 
is one fort not venomous, that meaſures ſometimes. above 
30 feet in length, and three in circumference. It has 2 
taper tail, armed with two claws, like thoſe of a dung- 


: 
ö 


mach. There are alſo ſome of thoſe called amphis 
The inſects of Guiana are innumerable, owing to the 
conftant warmth and humidity of the climate ; bat the 
moſt remarkable are ſuch as are well —_— and havr 
been often deſcribed. 
The inhabitants of Guiana are either natives, who a — 
of a reddiſh brown, or negroes and Eu 
| mixed progeny of theſe in various combinations. . The 
natives are divided into different tribes, more or. leſs en- 
lightened, and poliſhed, as are more or leis remote 
| from the ſettlements of the Europeans. They allow 
polygamy, and have no diviſion of lands. The men 
go to war, hunt and fiſh : the women look after domei- 
tic affairs. The arms are bows, arrows, clubs, and 


Eng- | poiſoned darts blown through a reed. "They 2 almoit 
an, who made ſettlements at Surinam, where a kind of 


4 
— Second of 


(i 44 Their houſes are quadrangular, conſiſting of. four | 


naked, excepting upen particular occaſions; 
ornament their heads with feathers. I hey are yy ar 
humane, and friendly ; but timid and addicted to drink- 


with croſs poles, and are covered with leaves. 


| — 3 — 


N 


The exceſſive richneſs of the .diftrit | 
ſoil is an diſadvantage, for the canes are too luxuriant to among the relations, and friends of the defunct, and 
drunk to te ſtify their reſpect for the memory 


the edges of running-water, with vgs, 


Farther inward, the 
Rill fertile, is leſs qurable [oe nl tr ll hong 


cient for all . 8. 
rr if they prefer it, without 
danger or toll. They dreſs it by | „either in water 
or in the juice of caſſava, and ſeaſon it very high with 
kyan, or red The only ſet time of cating is the 
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indolence and improvidence, by preventing a couſtaut 
ſupply, become public and private bleſſings. 

As the ſupplying the wants of nature in ſo fertile and 
delightful a country takes up but a ſmall portion of their 
time, they fill up the intervals by various amuſements : 
they bathe and ſwim in the rivers, in large companies, 
ſeveral times a day, without diſtinction of ſex; and they 
ſwim ſo well, that they may almoſt be reckoned among 
amphibious animals. At other times they viſit each 
other, and are mutually entertained with the ſimple oc- 
currences of their lives, and a great variety of fables, 
which are merry, ſignificant, and moral. Sometimes 
they dance; and frequently burſt into immoderate laugh- 
ter; and ſometimes they recline indolently in their ham- 
mocks, where they not only ſleep, but eat, converſe, and 
play, blow a kind of ruſtic flute, pluck out the hair 
of their beards, or admire themſelves in looking- 
glaſſes. 

The women ſuffer nothing in child- birth, which is 
attended neither with danger or pain. The mother and 
child, immediately after delivery, ale plunged into the 
water, and the next day ſhe returns to her domeſtic em- 
ployment, as if nothing had happened. The children 
are ſed, and during their infancy no other care is taken of 
them; none are ſickly or deformed: the boys, as they 
grow up, attend the father in hunting, and the girls aſſiſt 
the mother. In old age, they become wrinkled; but ne- 
ver either bald or grey. As they have no method of com- 
puting time to any number of years, their age cannot be 
aſcertained; but there is ſufficient i-atcn to conclude, 
that their lives are long. 

In all their traffic with each other, or with Europeans, | 
they eſtimate every thing by their preſent want of it; 
they will at one time demand a hatchet, for what ano- 
ther time they will exchange for a fith-hook. 

This blameleſs and happy people live gather upon 
terms of perfect equality, having no diſtinction but of 
age, or perſonal merit; neither have they any diviſion of 
property; each amicably participates the ample bleſſings 
of a delightful and extenſive _ envy, fraud, and 
violence are precluded, natural defires are immediately 
and innocently indulged, and government icadered wholly 


The ſtates of Holland, to whom the colony of Suri- 
nam originally belonged, made it over to the Dutch Weſt- 
India com but that company not being in a condi- 
tion ta ſend thither the ſupplies, made over a 
third part of their ſhare to the magiſtrates of Amſterdam, 
and another third part to Mynheer Van Aarſens, lord of 
Sommelidyk. Hence this colony is the joint property 
of the Weſt-India company, the city of Amſter 
the lord of Sommelſdyk, but the fovereign 
in the ſtates- - Accordingly five di 


— 


is inveſted 


| ſettlements of Eſequibo. 


nious 


"gentlema$) are tawny, of a colour ſomewhat reddifly; 


man rt 
| there are nations among them. Neverthiclels; as all 
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and farther ſtill to the north-weſt, are the colonies and 


* * * 


8 renne 
Previous to the concluſion of our deſcription of South 
America, we ſhall inſert a character of the inhabitants 
in general, from an account of a voyage to, and j 
through its principal countries, by a learned and iuge- 
ntleman ; who was fent thither by order of his 
moft Chriſtian, and perfected what he had undertaken 
by the permiſſion of his moſt Catholic, majeſty. '. 

* All the ancient natives of the country (fays this 


and more or leſs cl&ar. This variety of flrides in 
complexion is probably owing chiefly to the different 
temperature of the air, in the ſeveral climates they in- 


habit; varying from the intenſe heat of the torrid zone, to 


the nipping cold, cauſed by the 3 of the ſnows. 
<* This diverſity of climes, with that of woody ; 
plains, mountains, and rivers, as alfo the difference of 


their diet, and the little correſpondenee the neighbouring 


nations have with each other, with 2 thou other 
cauſes, muſt neceſſarily have produced — variety in the 
ſeveral occupations and cuſtoms of theſe people. Beſides, 


it may eaſily be imagined, that a nation, who have been 
Chriſtians, and ſubject to the crown of Spain and Portu- 
gal for an age or two, muſt inevitably have learned ſome 
of the manners of their conquerors ; and 2 
that an Indian who lives in a town or village 

muſt differ from a ſavage in the inner parts of the conti- 
nent, and even from a new inhabitant of the Miffions 
lately ſettled on the banks of the Maranon. It would be 
needful therefore, in order to give any one an exa@idea of 
the Americans, to make almoſt as | ions as 
the 


European nations, though differing _— themſelves in 
tongues, manners, and cuftoms, would ſtill have ſome- 
what in common to all of them in the eyes of an Aſia- 


tic, who ſhould examine them attentively : ſo all the 
American Indians of the ſeveral countries, which I have 
had an opportunity of viſiting in the courſe of my tra- 


þvels, have ſeemed to me to have certain touches of reſem- 


blance, in common with each other; and ſome light 
particularities excepted, which it is ſcarce poſſible for a 
traveller who only has a tranſient view of things to ob- 
ſerve, methought I perceived all of them at the bottom 
to be of one common temper, whereof inſenſibility is the 
baſis ; which, whether it _ to be honoured with the 


dam, and 


name of apathy, or branded with that of ſtupidity, I 
leave others to decide. | 15 

This proceeds undoubtedly from the fmall number of 
their ideas, which extend no farther than their necefficies. 


rs of this || Gluttons even to voracity, when they have-wherewith to 


colony are by the city of Amfterdam, tour by the || ſatisfy themſelves ; 2 when they 

Weſt- India „ and one by the lord of Sommelſ- || even to ſhifting wi any thing, or ing to defire 
dyk, but the — muſt be approved by the ſtates || aught. Puſillanimous and ly to the 3 
general, as as by the directors. The whole colony || drunkenneſs does not tranſport them; enemies to 3 


1s at preſent in a very flouriſhing condition, and carry on 
'A t trade, in various commodities. | 
| the capital, gives name to the adjacent diſtri 
100 miles round. It ſtands on a river of the ſame name, 
| which is. navigable for near 100 miles up the country, 
and commanded by ſeveral forts, particularly Zelandria, 
about fix miles from the entrance ; near which fortreſs is 
the ſmall town of Paramairambo. | | 


To the north-weſt of Surinam diſtrict lies that of 
Berbica, which derives its appellation of a navigable : 


unmoved 


by any incentive to glory, honor, or gratitude ; 


| wholly intent upon the object that is before them, and al- 


ways determined thereby, without any regard to futurity. 
Incapable of foreſight and reſſection; giving themſelves 

up, when not under reſtraint, to a childiſh joy, which 
they expreſs by ſkipping about, 
laughter, without either meaning 
= p £2 oy without t; 


_ 
or 5 
nd rw ld vir: 


having taken leave of infancy, 
they retain.” 


CHAP. 


CTUAR i 


WEST INDIAN and AMERICAN 
ISLANDS. 


ETWEEN the two continents of America || It is in the rainy ſeaſon that they are Maulted by hur- 
lie an innumerable multitude of Iflands, called || ricanes, the moſt terrible calamity to which the inhabi- 
the Weſt-Indies, and which, ſuch as are worth || tants of theſe iſlands are ſubject. One of theſe deſtroys 
cultivation, now belong to five European powers, || at a ſtroke the labours of many years, and extinguiſhes 
viz. Great Britain, Spain, France, Holland, and Den- || the moſt exalted hopes of the planter. It is a ſudden and 
mark. Theſe iſlands lie in the form of a bow, or ſemi- || violent ſtorm of wind, rain, thunder and lightning, at- 
circle, ftretching almoſt from the coaſt of Florida north, || tended with a furious ſwelling of the ſeas, and ſometimes 
to the river Oroonoko, in the main continent of South || with an earthquake; in ſhort, with every circumſtance, 
America. Some call them the Caribbees, from the firſt || which the elements can aſſemble, that is terrible and de- 
inhabitants; though this is a term that moſt geographers || ſtructive. Firſt, they ſee, as the prelude to the enſuing 
confine to the Leeward Iſlands. Sailors diſtinguiſh them || havoc, whole fields of ſugar canes whirled into the air, 
the terms Windward and Leeward, with regard to and ſcattered over the face of the country. The ftr 
the uſual courſes of ſhips, from Old Spain, or the Ca- trees are torn up by the roots, and driven about like ſtub- 
naries, 22 or New Spain, and Porto- Bello. ble; their windmills are ſwept away in a moment; their 
The tical tables and maps diſtinguiſh them by || utenſils, the fixtures, the ponderous copper- boilers, and 
the names of Great and Little Antilles. ſtills of ſeveral hundred weight, are wrenched from the 
The climate of all the Weſt-India Iflands is nearly the || ground, and battered to pieces; their houſes are no pro- 
ſame, allowing for thoſe accidental differences which the || tection, the roofs are torn off at one blaſt ; whilſt the 
ſeveral fituations and qualities of the lands themſelves || rain, which in an hour riſes five feet, ruſhes in upon them 
produce. As they lie within the tropics, and that the || with an irreſiſtible violence. 
ſun goes quite over their heads, paſſing beyond them to A hurricane comes on either in the quarters, or at the 
the north, and never returning further from any of them || full change of the moon. If it comes at the full moon 
than about 30 deg. to the ſouth, they are continually || it will be foreknown by the following figns. That day 
ſubjected to the extreme of an heat, which would be || you will ſee the ſky very turbulent: you will obſerve the 
intolerable, if the trade-wind, rifing gradually as the ſun || ſun more red than at other times: you will perceive a 
ftrength, did not blow in upon them from the [| dead calm, and the hills clear of al thoſe clouds and 
and refreſh the air in ſuch a manner as to enable || miſts which uſually hover about them. In the clefts of 
them to follow their occupations even under || the earth, and in the wells, you hear a hollow rumbling 
the meridian ſun. On the hand, as the night ad- || found, like the ruſhing of a great wind. At night the 
vances, a breeze begins to be perceived, which blows || ftars ſeem much larger than uſual, and ſurrounded with 
ſmartly from the land, as it were from its centre, toward || a fort of burs ; the north-weſt ſky has a black and me- 
the ſea, to all points of the compaſs at once. By the | nacing look; the ſea emits a ſtrong ſmell, and riſes into 
fame remarkable providence in the diſpoſing of things it || vaſt waves, often without any wind; the wind itſelf now 
is, that when thefun has made a great progreſs towards the || forſakes its uſual ſteady eaſterly ftream, and ſhifts about 
tropic of Cancer, and becomes in a manner vertical, he || to the weſt; from whence it ſometimes blows with inter- 
draws after him ſuch a vaſt of clouds as ſhield them || miffions violently and war pg. for about two hours at 
from his dire& beams; and, diſſolving into rain, cool |} a time. The moon herſelf is ſurrounded with a great 
the air, and refreſh, the country, thirlty with the long bur, and ſometimes the ſun has the fame appearance. 
aught, which generally continues from the beginning |} Theſe are ſigns which the Indians of theſe iſlands taught 
till the latter end of May. our planters, by which they can prognofticatethe approach 
theſe rains are ſalutary againſt the exceſſive |} of an hurricane. 3 
they produce great inconveniencies, owing to] The grand ſtaple commodity of the Weſt Indies is ſu- 
| ng violence with which they fall. They are gar; this commodity was not. at all known to the Greeks 
rather floods of water poured from the clouds with a and Romans, though it was made in China, in very early 
prodigious im ty: the rivers riſe in a moment; ¶ times, from whence we had the firſt kaowledge of it; 
new rivers and lakes are formed ; and in a ſhort time all | but the Portugueſe were the firſt who cultivated it in 
the low country is under water. Hence it is, that the America, and brought it into requeſt, as one of the ma- 
rivers which have their ſource within the tropics, ſwell || terials of a very univerſal luxury in Europe. It is not 
and overflow their banks at a certain ſeaſon ; and fo miſ- || ſettled whether the cane, from which this ſubſtance is 
taken were the antients in their idea of the torrid zone, || extracted, be a native of America, or brought hither 
which they imagined to be | | with by the Portugueſe, from India and the coaſt of 
a continual and fervent heat, a Africa; but however the matter may be, in the be- 
uninhabitable ; when, in reality, inning they made the moſt, as ſtill do the beſt 
rivers in the world have their courſe within its lim Wis which comes to market in this part of the 
one tencies [{world. The juice within the ſugar-cane is the moſt 
. lively, elegant, and leaſt cloying ſweet in natures 
and which, ſucked raw, has proved extremely nutri- 
Ive and wholeſome. From the molaſſes rum is diſ- 
| tilled, and from the? ſcummings of the ſugar, a meaner 
ſpirit is procured. Rum finds its market in North Ame- 
rica (where it is conſumed by the Engliſh inhabitants, 
or employed in the Indian trade, or diſtri from thence 
to 
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to the fiſhery of Newfoundland, and the African com- || prime coſt or under. But thoſe who can afford to e 
merce) ; beſides what comes to Great Britain and Ire- || their goods, and wait for a better market, acquire fortunes 
land. However, a very great quantity of molaſſes is || equal to any of the planters. All kinds of handicraft-. 
taken off raw, and carried to New England, to be diſtil- men, eſpecially carpenters, bricklayers, braziers, and 
led there. The tops of the cane, and the leaves which grow |} coopers, get very genes encouragement. But it is the 
— — — — misfortune of the Weſt Indies, that phyſicians and ſur- 
tle, and the refuſe of the cane, after grinding, ſerves for || geons even outdo the planter and merchant, in accumu- 
—— dens yr ng eg ore | ating riches. . | | | 
They compute that, when things are well managed, | Before we proceed to deſcribe the Weſt-Indian .. 
the rum and molaſſes pay the charges of the plantation, || American Iſlands, it may not be improper to give _ q 
and the ſugars are clear gain. However, by the particu- || lowing table of the chief of them, which will exhibit 
lars we have ſeen, and by NT I Yo Og names, length, breadth, principal 
imagine, the expences of a plantation in the Weft Indies || towns, and to whom they belong. | 
are very great, and the profits at the firſt view precarious; | wake 
— — 2 — the boiling, [| WEST-INDIAN TSLANDS. | 
ing, and diſtilli buying and ſub- [IId r B 

— ſuitable — of flaves and _ will not — [Len Cn (re Be. 
ſuffer any man to begin a ſugar plantation of any conſe- Jamaica [140 6 Kingſton reat Britain | 
quence, not to mention the purchaſe of the land, which || |Barbadoes | 21} 14/Bridgetown DN] 
is very high, under a capital of at leaſt 5000]. Neither || |StChriflopher | 20] Halle terre [Ditto © £ 


— a 


2 life of idlenefs and luxury ; at all times he muſt keep || . | 20] 20jSt. John's es 


a-watchful eye upon his overſcers, and even overſee him- || Nevis and . (Charles-Town|Ditto | 


— 
— 
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theſe is 18 


ſelf occaſionally. — ma boiling ſeaſon, if he is || [Montſerrat J ſeircumfer, Plymouth itto * | 
properly attentive to his affairs, no way of life can be 1 221 — 
111 — . ̃ —— 
2 Conſtant attendance day and night, in the extreme Ei | 30] 18] — | 
united heats of the climate, and ſo many fierce furnaces; Dominica | 28} 13 f 
add to this, the loſſes by hurricanes, earthquakes, and St. Vincent | 24] 18/Kingſton | 
bad ſeaſons; and then confider when, the ſugars are in || [oro F CET : 
"the caſk, that he quits the hazard of a planter, to engage — Gong . 
in the hazards of a merchant, and ſhips his produce at [Tobago | 32 gl * <0 IX 
his own riſk. —— — make one be- Cuba 1700} 7olHavannah Spain | 
lieve that it could never anſwer to engage in this buſineſs; || |Hr(paniola '45olrco St. Domi N & France| - 
+ but notwithſtanding: all this, there are no parts in the Poren N e Ke ee 7 
r — = 8 . 
from the | 1 rinidad 2 — . 
The Margarieta 400 244 _ Dito 
Martinico 5 30 t. Peter's P q 
a * 4 . 
— ay O_o. 
the world. — [= Lucia | 23 12] — 71, 
Large plantations are generall y under care of a >tBartholom” Ane to : 4 
2 in propor- || |Maragalante } DTS — 
non tw3he gr one to about 30 || St. ui 1 29jcircſt he Bay - * [Dutch 
—— . 
take care of the it. But the || St. Thomas 1 15jcirc| | __[enmmark 
courſe which i roubleſome to the owner of the || St. Croix : rr 8 
eſtate is, to works, and the || | - 
AMERICAN ISLANDS. 
ftock of who gives ſecu- - : 1 
rity for the 5 the rent, and the keeping up re- Newfoundland 1359j200/Placentia Great Britain 
pairs and Tue eſtate is y eſtimated to Tape Hirten 00 80 Louitburg Due 
— 2 r uc of the — St. Johns 160 30 Charlotte TownjDiuto - - I 
— | an, row — The Bermudasſz5,000 St. George JUito i 
The negroes in the plantations are ſubſiſted at a very The Bahamas ſrerymomesNattau | Pico 
eaſy rate. This is generally by all to each family || Falklands .. OY 
— of land — Tu ee — 22 
"7 — we 15 |} {Fucra E wi 
— — | — . — — — 
and to bacon | 87 eee e 
or fale in D ©. + 
a cap, à ſhirt, ſhoes; if - * | | 3 Sa 4.5 
the whole not BRITISH WEST-INDIAN ISLANDS. 
their labour yi men neff 25 t. 1 46G af Þs x 
as are acquainted with the argeſt of the Engliſh Weſt-Indian 
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Lian 


4 
Tue Spaniards r meaſure with the In- 
dians, and ſoon grew ſo mutinous as to take. up arms 
f ir commander... Columbus, forced to yield 
get out af a deſperate ſituation, 


pardon- 
able n . His aftronomical knowledge in- 
Pata 15a gra would ſoon. be an eclipſe of the 
he deſired all the caciques to aſſemble together 
from him ſome things very important to their 
ty. When he was in the midſt of them, after having 
reproached. them for their cruelty with which they ſuffered 
him and his companions to periſh, *© To puniſh you for 
it,” faid he with an air of inſpiration, the God whom 
I adore is going to infli& on you one of his moſt terrible 
; ke you will ſee the moon redden, grow 
dark, and refuſe you light; this is only the prel 
your , misfortunes, if you perſiſt in ref 


to give me 


proviſions.” Columbus had hardly ceafed ſpeaking, when 


his prophecy was accompliſhed ; the fright was 
among the ſavages ; they thought themſelves deſtroyed, 
ped for mercy, and promiſed every thing. He then 
declared to them, that heaven, touched with their re- 
pentance, had appeaſed its wrath, and that nature was 
ing to reſume its courſe. After this moment provi- 
— arrived from all parts, and Columbus had every 
1 he could wiſh for till his departure. 

The court of Spain had granted the property of Ja- 
maica to Columbus, who gave it the preference to all 
the other parts, on accouat of its populouſneſs and 
fituation : he called it the Sicily of the Indies. n 
Diego his ſor was the firſt governor of it, with the title 
of duke de Ja Vega, from the city of St. Jago de la 


Vega, founded by him, and which became its capital. | 


Don Diego had cauſed about 100 Indians to go over from 
St. Domingo, under the conduct of Juan d' Eſquimel; 
others ſoon followed them, but in a few years after they 
all deſerted. the iſland. _ _. 

The Spaniards had built feveral other cities here, but 
all their ſettlements, erected on the dead remains of the 
Indians, fell to decay as fait as the depopulation increaſed; 
and the ravagers were convinced that the iſtand produced 
no > they were ſoon reduced to that of St. Jago de 
la Vega, which then conſiſted of 1700 houtes, four 
churches, and an abbey. The inhabitants of this city, 
<= Aa the indolence that follows tyranny after 
devaitation, contented themſelves to live on ſome planta- 
tions, whoſe overplus they fold to the ſhips which paſſed 
by their coaſts. The whole people of the iſland, col- 


lected into a ſmall territory which nouriſhed this uſeleſs | 


race of deſtroyers, was confined to x5co flaves commanded 
by is many tyrants ; when the Engliſh coming 
attack their capital, made themfelves maſters of it, and 
ſettled there in 1655. 

At firſt their new colony had only 3000 inhabitants, 
part of that fanatical militia that had fought and triumph- 


ed under the rebellious ſtandard of Cromwell. They were | 


ſoon joined by a number of royalifts, who went to Ame- 
rica to meet with fome alleviation for their defeat, and 
to enjoy the calm of peace. The ſpirit of diviſion which 
had fs fon and ſo cruelly rent the two parties in Europe, 
folfowed them beyond the ſeas ; there was enough to re- 
new in the New World the ſcenes of horror and blood- 
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ico and Peru was always carried to Jamaica, both by the 
| natives and ſtrangers: they found in this iſland a 
| felicity, received more protection and liberty 
of 


PY | 
| neers. 
37 min. weſt longitude, and from 17 
leagues to the weſt of St. 


| iſlands defend it from the winds which deſolate the Atlan- 
tic, whilſt the number and diſpoſition of its harbours. 


at laſt to | 


— —— 


laſts till two or three, when it begins to die away 
about five o'clock, when it is quite ſpent, and zeturns- 


ſhed fo aften repeated in the Old. But Admiral Penn and 
Colonel Venables, after conquering Jamaica, had left 
the command to one of the wiſeſt and braveſt men, who 
by good luck was the ſenior officer; it was D'Oy 


a friend to the Stuarts. Cromwell twice b 2221 
ſome of his 


ley to the head of affairs. His man- 


colony entirely 
repel the invaſions 


Fa 


in his place, and both times their 


or 
to recover 
II. 


= 


ji 


Li 


that it contained 18,000-perſons, who had almoſt no other 
trade but their depredations on the Spaniards. Sir T ho- 
mas Modiſord, a rich of Barbadoes, was then go- 
vernor, who came to Jamaica to increaſe his poſſeſſions; 
he introduced in this iſland the art of making ſugar, of 
planting cacao-trees, and he erected falt-works. His at- 
tention to encourage culture and induſtry could not make 
the people of Jamaica give up their maritime expeditions, 
adventurers of all kinds increaſed the croud of theſe ro- 
mantie pirates, who often deſerved the appellation of he- 
roes, known by the name of Free-booters and Buccaneers; © 
they infeited the whole Weſt-Indian Sea, and laid waſte 
all the coaſts of the New World. The plunder of Mex- 


greater 
than elſe- 
where, both to diſembark and to ſpend, at their own 


1 the booty they had acquired in their courſes. 


re the extravagance of their debaucheries ſoon plung 


ed them into diſtreſs. This only ſting of their cruel 
and bloody 1 


induftry made them fly to new combats and 
to new prey. Then the colony by their conti- 
nual changes of fortune, and enriched itſelf by the vices... 
which were the origin and ruin of their : and. 
when this lawleſs race was by its own activity, 


theſe ſame treaſures became the baſe of a new opulence, 


| by the help they offered to increaſe; the plantations and 


productions, or to open a contraband trade with the $pa- . 
niards. On the whole, in whatever point of view any 
one conſiders Jamaica, it will be found that England 
owes the keeping of it, as well as the means which de- 


Jamaica is the largeſt of all the Britiſh Weſl-Indis 
Iſlands. It extends from 75 deg.” 57 min. 22 deg- 

» 48 min. to 
18 dey. 30 min. north latitude. It IG miles. 


in length and 60 in breadth, where broadeſt ;z, but being 
of an oval form, it grows narrower at each end. It is 
ſituated about 36 


eagucs to che fouth of Cuba, Ind 99. 
Domingo: tete two. large 


put it in a condition to carry on a 


theſe and the other iſlands of the 


| with the continent. There are about 16 principal har- 
} bours, beſides 


bays, roads or good anchoring places. - 
Though this — may expoſe it to the inſults of its 


too powerful neighbours, it at the ſame time facilitates: 


the entrance of the ſuccours the mother-cquatry;;has at 
all times laviſhed on it. 


i | nod 10 
With reſpect to the climate of Jamaica, there is n 
country between the tropics where the heat is more mo- 


{ derate, being conſtantly cooled with refreſhing breezes, 
frequent rains, and nightly dews: however, it is un- 
| wholeſome, eſpecially on the fea coaſt, and. exceſſively 


hot in the mornings all the year round, till about eight 


| o'clock, when the ſea-breeze begins, increaſing gradu+. 


ally till about twelve, when it is co tron and / 


2 14 45 
* 

* 

** 


ſor a werk or two. In December, Janu- 
, the north wind blows furiouſl 


AMERICA, WEST IN pie way, * 

cooler than in the low lands. The land-wind blowing II weight of it are exported i 
in the nights, and the ſea-breeze in the day-time, no |} kin 
ſhip can come into port but in the day-tme, nor go ou 


of pepper 
| owed bgt, 
a8 mountains, and rifes 


I} are in all reſpects like the laurel, and at the end of | 
ridge of branches grow the flowers, to which ſucceed berries 


eater, and the vallies, or ſavannahs, are exceeding 
ithout ſtones, fit for paſture, and fruitful, when 


inc le. | ee ws 
diminution of this branch, however (dicia 
is not ſo ſeverely felt as the almoſt — of 
two branches of culture of the firſt kind, thoſe of in- 
| digo and of cacao. In 1672, Jamaica had 60 indigo 
it || plantations, which produced yearly 50, cool. worth of 
indigo; they are now reduced to eight, and an injudici- 
ous parliamentary duty has ruined this branch, which 
the French have got hold of with ſuch advantage, that 
it is almoſt — © amend | 8 
Cacao proſpered at the ſame time as indigo j Jamaica bad 
then 60 cacao walks in produce, and many new ones un- 7 
they never have been renewed 


ſomewhat retard the plantations of this article ;; | 
| coffee, adopted by the people 


ſeen 49 be 
ported from any | 


preſerves all its qualities and Wr - 
tues. Jamaica exports ren 1000. bags of cotton, * 
unds each. ; lf 

3 Beſides the articles already ſpecified, this iflagd pro- 
| ducesa number of trees, ſhrubs, and uſeful plants, ſome t 
them natives of its ſoil, others br from the other 
iſlands or the continent ; among we ought ta dif- 


deep foil, and is uſually cut at the of 18 months. 
Wubin 24 hours after the canes are cut down, 

break them between two rollers of iron or copper, whic 
are put in motion by a horrzontal wheel turned by oxen 
or horſes. The juice, with which the inner part 
the eanes is filled, is received in a reſervoir, from whence 
it is ſucceſſively 
into 


— 


carried to ſeveral boilers, to reduce it 


iſh 


nearer to the mountains, to 


an 
Ade 
od is : 
is generally done in Europe, 
hens oe — — 
part of the value of the ſugar: a great deal of this article ¶ value of 50, oool. ſter 
is conſamed in the north of Europe and of America, where | | 


0 


fince the ſecret has been diſcovered to convert 

diſtillatiem, into a ſpirituous liquor, known by the 
of rum. The operation is performed by mixing one | 
of ſyrup, with two thirds of water : when two ſfub- || ti 
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The cocoa-tree and date-tree produce fruits at the ſame 
? The cabbage-tree, a beautiful tree whoſe ſtem 
to 2 prodigious height, ſome having bean ſeen 100 feet 
high ; and prod 


ap ice and taſte of — 4 
The tamarind- tree, whoſe fruit is fo well known; 
they get a valuable varniſh by incifion from the tree, and 
might extract an uſeful oil from the nuts. | | 
| aloe or ſoap- tree, affords an excellent ſoap fit for 
all the purpoſes of the laundreſs. 
- The red margrove, and the black olive tree, ſerve for 
| the tanning of hides, and their bark is infinitely prefera- 
ble to that of the oak for this purpoſe. 
© Fhe machioreat is à very remarkable tree; all the parts 
of it, leaves, juice and fruit (the latter of which much 
reſembles a erab- apple) are more or leſs poiſonous. 
Here are likewiſe various forts of dying woods, gums 
and medicinal drugs; among the latter are guaiacum, 
China- root, farſaparilla, caſſia, venellas, aloes, and the 
wild cinnamon-tree, which is eſteemed a fovereign re- 


— 42 wind, and aſſiſting digeſtion. 


utes at the top a ſubſtance which has the 


* fruits of — 
Oranges | ine Apples | 
. -: +» Lemons Cuſtard Ditto 
Citrons f Star Ditto ' 
Palms Prickly Pears 

- " Pomegranates Alicada Ditte- 
. + - Shaddocks Melons 

Momies Plantains | 
0: Sour-ſops Tamarinds 
PE As Guavas. = 


Jamaica alſo produces ſome tobacco, but of a coarſe | 


kind and cultivated only for the ſake of the negrocs, who 
an and of it; Indian and Guinea eorn, with peas of 
various kinds; but none reſembling thoſe of Great Bri- 
tain, except ſuch as are reared with great care and tender- 
ne in together with cabbages and a variety 
- of "roots, particularly caſſava, of which they make bread, 


The od are ſtared with various kinds of berries ; 


Po VE 


but and thoſe fruits that are more peculiar to cold 
_ countries; thrive but here. 

- » The cattle of this iſland are but few, they being chiefly 
ſupplied with beef from the Britiſh colonies on the con- 


"tinerit; what they have are very ſmall, and the fleſh tough | 
an#lean.  'Fheir ſheep, however, are large and fat, and 


their fleſh very ; but the woo!, which is long and full 


of hairs, is of little uſe. They have great plenty of | 


hogs, and their fleſh is exceeding ſweet and delicious. 
V aſſes and mules are very plentiful : the former 


are ſmall, mettleſome and hardy ; and when well made | 


| ly tell for 30 or 40l. fterling. 

Wade . fowl, boch wild and tame, 
und in particular more parrots than in any of the other 
iflands'; | befides parrokets, pelicans, ſnipes, teal, Gui- 
nen hens, geeſe, ducks and turkies ; the humming bird, 
and a great variety of others. | 
b«/The'bays and rivers abound with excellent fiſh ; but 


Mell and fiſh, the latter being accounted the moſt delici- 


the tortoiſe is by much the moſt valuable, both for its 


dus, and, at the ſame time, the moſt wholeſome in all | 
the Indies. The manatee, or fea-cow, which is often | 


— — — 


g 


are great; and though the utmoſt care is taken ta make 


| tlemen of humanity, find their Men 


„ 


groes, mulattos, or meſtiaes, or the deſcendants of them, 
| The better fort of the Engliſh, on Sundays, or par- 


grows || ticular days, wear wigs, appear very gay in coats 


of filk, _O_ trimmed with filver. At other times 
they generally wear only thread ſtockings, linen drawers, 
a veſt: a holland cap, and a hat upon 4 Men fervants 
| wear a coarſe linen frock, with buttons at the neck an 
| hands, long trowſers of the ſame, and a check ſhirt. 
The negroes, except thoſe that attend gentlemen, who 
dreſs them in their own livery, have once a year Oſna- 
burghs, and a blanket for clothing, with a cap or hand-- 
kerchief for the head. The morning habit of the ladies 
is a looſe night-gown careleſsly wrapped about them: be- 
fore dinner they put off their diſhabille, and appear with 
a good grace, in all the advantages of a rich and becum- 


I drets. 

"The common drink of perſons in affluent circumſtances 
is Madeira wine mixed with water. Ale and claret 
are extravagantly dear; and London porter fells for 18. 
per bottle. But the general drink, eſpecially | 

thoſe of inferior rank, is rum punch, which they 
| Kill-Devil, becauſe, being frequently drank to exceſs, 
it heats the blood, brings on fevers, which in a ſhort 
time ſends them to their graves, eſpecially thoſe who are 
juſt come to the iſland, which is the reaſon that ſo many 
die here ſoon after their arrival. i 
Beſides the ordinary proviſions, rats are fold here by 


| the dozen, and when they have bred among the ſugar 


canes are thought, by ſome people, very delicious food. 
Snakes and ſerpents, and coſſi, a fort of worms, are eaten 
by the Indians and negroes. | 
| Engliſh money is ſeldom ſeen here, the current coin 
being entirely Spaniſh. There is hardly any place where 
ſilver is more plentiful, or has a quicker circulation. 
Notwithſtanding proviſions are. in general tolerabiy rea- 
ſonable, yet a perſon cannot dine decently for leis than 
2 piece of eight, and the common. rate of boarding is 
three pounds per week. 5 i | | 
Learning is here at a very low ebb: there are, indeed, 


| ſome gentlemen well verſed in literature, and who. ſend 
| their children to Great Britain, where they have the ad- 


vantage of a polite and liberal education; but the bulk 
of the people take little care to improve their minds, 


| being generally cagaged in trade or riotous diſſipation. 


T he eftabl religion here, as well as in all the Bri- 
tiſh iſlands; is that of the church 1 but there 
are yet no biſhops : the biſhop of 's ; 
is the principal ecclefiaftic in theſe iſlandlss. 

The miſery and hardſhips of the negroes in general 


f 


them p „the ill treatment receive ſo dhort- 
ens their lives, that inſtead of | by che courſe 
of nature, many thouſands are annually. importad, to 
ſupply the place of thoſe who pine and die by the hard: 
ſhips they receive... They are, indeed, 
untractable for the moſt part, and. they. muſt 
with a rod of iron; but A. t to be 
with it, or to be thought a beaſts, without 
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land, and the refuſe of the jails of Europe. 


the negroes, however, who fall into the hands 


F. 
2 


is 
1h 


taken in calm bays, is reckoned by the Indians extraor- || fortable ; and it has been obſeyved, that in, North Ames 
dinary good eating. 64 riea, where in general theſe poor wretches are better uſed, 
The mountains breed numberleſs adders, and other || there is a leſs waſte of negroes, they live longer, and 
noxious. animals, as the-fens and marſhes do the guana | propagate better. [INE N 
The flaves, on their firſt arrival from of 

gene- 


| 
g 


near at an end, that t 
y | and fee their old frien 


2 


7 3 ne 33 
5 death. This thought is fo agreeable,.that 
eaſy, which would otherwiſe to many be quite intolerable. 
They look on death as a blefling ; and it is ſurprizing.ta 
ſee with what courage and intrepidity ſame.of them meet 
it: they are quite tranſported to. think their ſlavery is 


AMERICA. 
to their relations in Guinea. 
tions ; but with a great deal of joy inter his body, be- 
lieving he is gone home, and happy. ; 

. Jamica is divided into three counties, viz. Surry, 
Middleſex and Cornwall. Theſe contain * pariſhes, 
over each of which preſides a magiſtrate called a Cuſtos. 
There are but few towns in the iſland, and the reaſon is, 
that the greater 


St. Jago de la Vega, commonly called Spaniſh-Town, 
city, pleaſantly fituated, and contains about 4000 inha- 
bitants. It is the reſidence of the rnor, of the courts 
of juſtice, and the place where the aſſembly is held. 
The greater part of the inhabitants are perſons of fortune 
or rank, which gives 
cence. The principal building is the or's houſe, 
one of the handſomeſt in America. Here are alſo a 


handſome church, a chapel, and a Jewiſh ſyna- 


| — this town and that of Kingſton is Fort-Paſ- 
fape, a little village of 15 houſes, fo called, becauſe 
thoſe who go from one town to the other land, or em- 
bark there. 

The town of Kingfton, in the county of Surry, is 


fidence of the merchants, and the chief place for trade. 
Its plan is a parallel a mile and half long, and 
the ftreets, which are broad and 


1200 free 
The houſes are much more 
de la Vega, 


The Jews, who are very numerous here, have 
r in which the principal rabbi of the 
ates. 


are compoſed of 
elegant than thoſe of 
but the air is far from being ſo 


1 


— 
4 


| 


Kingſton, ſeated at the bottom of a 
outhern coaſt, will admit 1000 ſhips 
. end. hey uite Ay the 

years, the mips, great 
which go out annually from this port, amount 
annual ftate of the hipping of the 
about 500, making 58,000 tons, employ 

3000 white ſailors. ; 


leagues long, r on 
from: the fea, is the ſmall town of Port- 2 
of the iſland at the time of the 


21111 
2 


b 


i 


engaged the people to rebuild 
them a ſecond time, when 2 hurricane, in 1722, made 
them a heap of ruins; theſe were again raiſed, but again 
deſtroyed,” in 1744, by another hurricane. The harbour, 
joining to the bayof 


* is very large and deep; it is 
the ftation of the Engli an 1 


plate: when there is a war with Spain, this fleet is ſta- 


tiohed-at Point Negril, the Weſtern end of the iſland. | 


On the extremity of the neck of land is Fort Charles, 


ran 
They make no lamenta- || in the reſpective increaſes of the blacks and whites 


part of the inhabitants are diſperſed on || 500 breeding penns, 600 poliak and 
their plantations, which form ſo many villages or ham- || 1 
lets. 


it an air of ſplendor and magnifi- | 


| 


| and manner of living make them live 
in Jamaica than the other whites ; but it is to be lamented 


the moſt conſiderable in the whole iſland, being the re- 


— 
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how much eakier it i fla than liberty 
much eaker it is to augment flay I . 

As the number of le, as well gp + ag A 

increaſed fince this laſt epoch, they eſtimate, at 

the number of plantations and inhabitants of | 


| 170,000 blacks, and 1 
in Middleſex, is the capital of the iſland. It is a ſmall | 


arms for its defence: t. 


as follows, via. 680 plantations of ſugar, 110 cotton 
works, 100 pimento walks, 30 plantations *. ginger, 
o plantations of coffee, and 8 indigo works; 
ich take up and empl © acres, 18,000 whites, 

x es: horſes, mules, or horned 
This number of negroes requires a recruit of 


cattle. 


Jamaica is, perhaps, the in the world where 
the r 2 ſince it is the 
only one where a right has been given them to carry 
have juſtified the confidence 


| diſtinguiſhed by a medal hung 


of the legiſlature in an invaſion made by the French, 
where they have behaved with a great deal of courage. 
The Jews poſleſs ſeveral eſtates, and on an-exten- 
ſive trade, eſpecially with the Spaniards. Their ſobriety 


to a greater age 


that they have carried to this ifland a fpirit of diviſion 
in their tenets, which renders them imes unhappy, 
and often ridiculous. 

In the number of blacks here are reckoned 3600 
free mulattoes and negroes, who are i in the 
national militia. There are likewiſe i about goo 
Maron negroes : theſe form a ſavage republic divided into 
ſix villages in the mountains ; they are the deſcendants of 
runaway flaves, who have forced the 


| 43 

Their chiefs, 
to a filver chain, are under 
the inſpection of a White called the Superintendant, 
without whoſe permiſſion not one of the Marons can go 


out of his diſtrict. 
very conkderable, not 


The commerce of Jamaica is 
only with Great Britain and Ireland, 
Africa, North and South America, the Weſt- India iſlands, 
and the Spaniſh main. It is ſufficient to 


mans. The moſt ſoutherly is diſtinguiſhed 


the name 


of Great Cayman; the other two, which are dif from 
it about 20 „ are called Little Cayman and Cay- 
man-Brack. Great is the only one that is con- 


ſtantly inhabited; it is very low, and covered with high 
trees. It has not any harbour for ſhips of burthen, only 
2 tolerable anchoring-place on the ſouth-weſt. The 
inhabitants, who amount to about 160, are deſcended 
from the old buccaneers : they have given themſelves 
a ſet of laws, and chuſe a chief to ſee them executed, 
in conjunction with the juſtices of peace appointed 
commiſſion from the governor of Jamaica. As they have 
2 among them they go to Jamaica to be mar- 
| ried. 


2 


1 


the ſea 


Ti 
1 
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in haz „ have been ſucceſsfully conducted by the 
noiſe creatures make in ſwimming towards the Cay- 
The low and ſandy ſhores of * theſe iſlands, par- 


ticularly of the Great, are perfectly adapted to receive | 
and cover their eggs. A female lays about goo; when | 
they have done laying, the turtles retire towards the iſle | 


on 
Indi 

Molaſſes | S. | 

The fruits here are various, and in great abundance z, 


The moſt valuable produtions of this iſland ares, 


of Cuba and the other large iſlands, where they recover 


themſelves in the ſubmarine paſtures, and in about a 


month's time acquire that fatneſs which makes them fo 


much eſteemed on the tables of the great. The inhabi- | 
tants of Great Cayman ſhut them up, as ſoon as they | 


are caught, in incloſures which they call *cralls, 
made with ftakes, in a ſmooth water between the ſhore 
and a reef of rocks on the north-eaſt coaft. Theſe tur- 
tles ſerve for all the traffic they carry on with Port- 
- it is an article of food very wholeſome, and the 
Bere the hawks-bill kind is a commodity which has 


a place among the exportations to Great Britain. 


| Mangroves Cocoa-nuts. 
The inhabitants have few orchards or gardens, becaufe 
they employ their lands in a mote profitable culture; and 
they can bring Indian corn from North-America cheaper 


2. BARBADOES. 


THIS iſland was firſt reſorted to by the Engliſh in 
the reign of king James I. but the earl of Carliſle ob- 


firſt grant of it in 1625, when he parcelled it | 
| out to ſeveral adventurers that tranſported themſelves hi- 


ther. They found no inhabitants, but a good breed of 
ſuppoſed to have been left here by the Spaniards 
es ortugueſe, in their voyages to the continent of 
America. The adventurers applied themſelves at firſt to 
the planting of tobacco, which not thriving as expected, 
planted cotton and ind: * ow po 9 
derable but they made little till 1647, when 
Deb e Drax, and Wat ; 
cavaliers, living ſy under the uſurpation, converted 
ir eſtates into money, and tranſported themſelves to 
where they 1 ſugar works we 8 
| pollefions. In the year 1650 the white inha- 
2 the land were increaſed to upwards of 30, ooo, 
with twice that number of negroes, who conſtantly per- 
plexed their maſters with conſpiracies, in hopes of reco- 
vering their liberty ; but not ſucceeding, were fe- 
verely puniſhed. King Charles II. pure the pro- 
of the iſland in 1661, ever ſince which time 9 has 
a government, and the colony granted a duty 
* on their ſugars for maintaining the 
fortifications of the iſland. 
the moſt conſiderable of all the Britiſh 
next to Jamaica, one of the chief, and 
„ except Tobago, of the Caribbees, is 
go a. & ſouth-eaſt of Martinico, and 70 eaſt 
Vincent; between 59 deg. 50 min. and 60 deg. 
of London ; and between 12 deg. 56. and 


i 


ſugar 


| 


ab 
* 8 


Þ 
5 


13 16 min. north latitude; extending 25 miles 
from north to e. ſu- 
perſicial content is about 170,000 acres. 4 


2 
F 


is hot, ially for eight months in the 
ſome; for there are no land 
iſing from the ſea, which in- 


] 
K 


4 


tr 
| 
; 
E 


te regimen 

climate in Europe, ſouth of Bri- 
cording to the opinionof many, as Britain 

are very near equal, the fun riſing 
ſetting about fix all the year round. The rains 
here as 1 | the torrid zone, chiefly when 
ſun is vertical. The damps or dews are fo great in 
night, that every bit of iron will ſoon be eaten 
ruſt, if it be not in conſtant uſe. The twilights 
ſhort here, that it is dark three quarters of an hour 
have ſometimes hurricanes in autumn, 


terte 


12 
; 
22 
1 


N 


rond, with other 


advances to, and abate as he declines | 


than it can be fold e 
| As for animals, here are abundance of hogs, which 
are much finer eating than thoſe of England ; oxen, 
| <ows, horſes, aſſes, goats, monkies, and racoons, with 

a few ſheep and rabbits ; but the mutton is greatly infe- 
rior to that of England. 

Of wild fowl here are teals, curlews, plovers, ſnipes, 
wild pigeons, wild ducks, and a kind of bird called a 
man of war. The tame pigeons, pullets, ducks, and 
poultry of all kinds, that are bred in Barbadoes, have a 
fine flavour, and are accounted more delicious than thoſe 
of Europe. | | | | 

Inſects are very numerous, but not venomous in 
Barbadoes, nor do either their ſnakes or ſcorpions ever 


ſurrounding ſea abounds with fiſh, ſome of 
| which are almoſt peculiar to itſelf, as parrot-fiſh, ſnap- 
pers, and grey-cavellos, tarbums; and coney-fiſh. Their 
mullets, „and crabs, are excellent; and the green 
turtle, the greateſt delicacy that antient or modern luxury 
can boaſt of: befides the variety of eating in it, it is at 
once fo light and nutritive, that no bad conſequences are 
known to attend it from indigeſtion or it, de the 
quantity ate ever ſo great. 5 
This ifland has two ſtreams that are called rivers on 
each fide, with wells of good water all over it; and 
large ponds or reſervoirs for rain-water : and inits center 
it is ſaid to have a bituminous ſpring, which ſends forth 
a liquor like tar; and ſerves for the uſes as pitch or 


lamp-oil. _ 


— 4 


— 


The inhabitants of Barbadoes m | 
three claſſes, viz. the maſters, the white ſervants, | 
the black ſervants: the former are either Engliſh, Scotc} 
or Iriſh, with ſome Dutch, French, Portugueſe and Jews. 
The white ſervants lead mere eaſy lives than the com- 
mon day-labourers in England ; and when they come to 
be overſeers, their wages, and other allowances, ate con- 
ſiderable. As to the black ſervants, it is the intereſt of 
every planter to be more careful of them than even of 
the white ; the former, unleſs they ſhould happen to be 
made free, with all their poſterity, being his etu 
property. Moſt of the negroes are employed in 
field; but ſome of them work in the fugar-mills ; 
ſtorehouſes ; while thoſe of both ſexes, who are 
likely and hardy, are employed as houſemaids and 
Plan > 16d th hint ppt the negroes, : who 

tains are the chief ſupport of ; 
have various ways of drefling them; but have evety 


up || week, at flared times, an allowance” of Indies @ 
: — 


bread, falt-fiſh, or ſalt- pork. Every negroe 
a cabin; and adjoining to it, a piece of ground, 
by way of garden, in which the more induffrious fort 
| Plant potatoes, yams, and other roots, and rear live 
which they are at liberty to eat or convert into money for 
their own uſe : and it is incredible what ſavin this 
kind fome of them make. They are fond of ran thd 
tobacco ; _—— generally lay out their earnings in 
hne cloaths, and ornaments themſelves and their 
wives. The negroes, mulattos, and meſtizes faves upon 


— 
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cultivated according to their ſeveral natures; 

the iſland preſents to the eye the moſt beautiful 

ance of ſpring, ſummer and autumn. | 
þ a N 


| | 

20,000. ' 
The governor of Barbidoes has a falary of 20000 l. 

ſterling, payable out of the four and half per cent.” Be- 

fides a third of all feizures. The council confifts of 32 

e een 


the ifland are computed at 100,900, and the whites at 


! 


| taking its name from a bridge in the eaſt part of it, 
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of the ſeveral pariſhes, viz. two for each, by a majority ij tury. The conteſt was, however, at length cloſed by 
of votes. Moſt of the civil officers are appointed by the | the repulſion of the French in 1702, and the coun | Ii 
governor, who alſo collates rectors to the pariſhes of | buy yielded to the crown of Great Britain by the tteaty 7 
the iſland. The perquiſites of them are very conſidera- of Utrecht, all the French territory was fold for the be 
ble; and their ſtated ſalary about 150, or 200]. a year ; || nefit of the public. | 
but the reftory of St. Michael's in Bridgetown. is ſup- || The iſland of St. Chriſtopher is about 20 miles in 
poſed to be worth 7 or Sol. a year. The church || length, 7 in breadth, and 40 in circumference. The 
affairs of Barbadoes are governed by a ſurrogate of the center of it is taken up by a great number of high and 
biſhop's appointment. There are upon the iſland ſome |} barren mountains, interſected by rocky [oe ices almoſt 
Jews and quakers, but very few other diſſenters. impaſſable, and in many of which hot ſprings. 
As to the military eſtabliſhment of Barbadoes, iti s || Mount Miſery, which ſeems to be a decayed — 
one of the moſt reſpectable in the Weſt-Indies. It con- whoſe head is hid in the clouds, is the higheſt of : 
fiſts of fix regiments of foot, two of horſe, and a troop || theſe mountains, its perpendicular height Tang 271i 
called the troop of horſe-guard. There are alſo ſeveral || feet : at a certain diſtance it bears ſome reſemblance to 
Gems, wth a good train of artillery. man who carries another upon his back; and 'this ap- 
e iſland is divided into five diſtricts, and theſe |} pearance Chriſtopher Columbus to give the iſſand 
again into 11 pariſhes. In each of the diſtricts is a || the name of St. Chriſtopher, in memory of the legen- 
judge and five affiftants, who hold a court of common- dary tale, which ſuppoſes this faint to have carried the 
pleas every month from January to September, and if || child Jeſus on his ſhoulders over a great river, or even an 
any difficult matter ariſes, it is referred to the arbitration || arm of the ſea, The afſemblage of theſe mountains 
of the governor. | | | makes St. Kitt's appear, to thoſe who approach by ſea, 
The capital of the iſland, and indeed the only place || like one huge mountain covered with wood; but 
worthy of now io it, is Bridge-town, ſituated on Car- find, as they come nearer, that the coaft grows eaſier, as 
life Bay, in the ſouth-weſt part of the iſland, and hav- || well as the aſcent of the mountains, which, rifing one 
ing the beſt, or rather the only harbour in it. It is above another, are cultivated as high as poſſible. mo 
ned the fineſt and town in all the Caribbee jj The climate of St. Chriſtopher is hot, though, from 
lands, if not in all the Engliſh Weſt-Indian colonies, || the height of the country, much leſs than might be ex- 
pected: the air is pure and healthy, but the iſland is 
ſubject to frequent ſtorms, hurricanes, and earthquakes. 
The foil is in general light and fandy, but very fruitfu}, 
royed a great part of it. It is the ſeat of the gover- || and well watered by ſeveral rivulets, which fun down 
| F. and aſſembly; and alſo of the court of || both ſides of the mountains. It produces 2 ma- 
chancery. The governor's houſe is about a mile out of || nioc root, vegetables, fruits, timber, &c. The whole 
the town, which is not reckoned very healthy, on ac- || iſland is covered with plantations, whoſe owners (noted 
count of the neighbouring marſhes. There are ſeveral || for the ſoftneſs of their manners) live in agreeable, clean, 
forts and batteries about 4 town and bay, the latter of || and convenient habitations, adorned with fountains and 
which is large enough to contain 500 fail, and has 20 || groves. Moft of their houſes are EI cedar, and 
fathom anchorage, in water ſo elear, that the bottom || the lands hedged with orange and lemon trees. The 
may be ſeen, but ſo rocky, that cables are always buoyed || whole of their plantations take up 44,000 acres ; hut 
up with caſks. | only 24,000 are fit for the cultivation of ſugar. 
Ia the town is 2 college, which was founded and li- There are only two towns worthy of notice in th | 
berally endowed by Colonel Codrington, for profeſſors in |} whole iſland. The moſt conſiderable of theſt is Baſſe- | 
the ſciences. It is the only inſtitution of the || terre, formerly the capital of the French part: the other 
Eind in the Weſt-Indies ; but it does not appear that the || is called Sandy Point, and always belonged to the Eng- 


| over the waters that come from the neighbouring 
ſhes, after rains ; but a dreadful fire ſome years ago 


T3 
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 dehip of the founder has had the ſucceſs thai was ex- || liſh. There is no harbour, nor any thing that has 


? ee lee | | appearance of any; on the contrary, the ſurf is contt- 
The trade of Barbadoes with Great Britain, North- || nually beating on the ſandy ſhare at the few places fit to 


America and Africa, is ſo conſiderable, that, according || land, which not only prevents the — key or 


The princi 
"ginger, ſugar, rum and molaſſes. In 1779 this expor- been, therefore, obliged to adopt a particular method to 


7 


to ſeyeral accounts, it employs 400 veſſels of all burdens. || wharf, but renders the landing or ſhipping of goods Al- 


pal articles of exportation are, aloes, cotton, || ways inconvenient and very often dang-rous ; they have 
tati ona ted to 31 f, oool. to Great Britain; 120,000]. || embark or put the heavy _ fuch as hogſheads of 
ta North-America, and 11, oool. to the other iſlands, || ſugar or rum, on baard. For this purpo they uſe a 


the whole being upwards of 432,000]. ſterling. ſmall boat of a peculiar conſtruct on called a . moſes;” 
The articles of im ion are, timber of various || this boat ſets off from the ſhip with ſome very active and 


kinds, bread, flour, Indian corn, rice, tobacco, ſome || expert rowers ; when they ſee what they call a „ full,” 


falt beef and pork, fiſh, pulſe, and other proviſions from that is, an abatement in the violence of the ſurge, they 


Were on the ſame day, (in 1625) when they divided the 
them, 


the northern colonies; flaves from the coaſt of Africa; || puſh to land, and lay the ſides of the moſes on the ſtrand; 
wine from Madeira, Tercera and Frial, as alſo ſome || the hogſhead is rolled into it, and the fame precautions are 
randy; beef and pork from Ireland; ſalt from Curaſſao; || uſed to carry it to the ſhip: it is in this inconvenient and 
linen of all forts, broad cloth, and kerſeys, || very hazardous manner that the fugars are conveyed on 
board by fingle hogſheads. Rum, cotton, and other 
goods that will bear the water, are generally floated to 
the ſhip both in going and coming. 
| The public airs at St. Chriſtopher's are adminiſtered 
by a governor, a council, and an aſſembly choſen from 
the nine pariſhes into which the iſland is divided, and 
| which have each a large handſome church. 
Calculators differ very much in their accounts of the 
population of St. Chriſtopher's ; ſome make the whole 
number of its inhabitants only amount to 7000 whites, 
and 20,000 blacks; others make them 10,000 whites, 
and 30,000 blacks ; what appears certain, is, that it is 
one of the iſlands belonging to the Engliſh where there 
| is the leaſt diſproportion between the number of maſters 
and wy Ann 7 this iſland 
amounted to e 419,000l. ing for ſugar, molaſſes, 
and rum, and near 8000l. for — ä 


4 ANTIGUA. 
T HIS is the moſt con ſiderable of thoſe iſlands known 


iſland | however, that hunting, 
fiſhing, the mines CO HS Bois ran 
'Three ſettling; 


- {| by the name of the Leeward Caribbees. * 
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cular form, about 20 miles each way, and near 60 in 
circumference. It is more noted for harbours than 
all the Engliſh iſlands in theſe ſeas ; yet ſo encompaſſed 
with rocks, that it is of acceſs in many parts 
of it, eſpecially to thoſe that are not well acquainted 
with the coalt. 

The climate is hotter than Barbadoes, and very ſub- 
je& to hurricanes. The ſoil is ſandy, and much of it 
ov with wood ; but what is worſe, there are but 
few ſprings, and not ſo much as a brook in the whole 
iſland ; ſo that the principal dependence of the inhabi- 
tants ariſes from the water ſupplied by caſual rains. 

The capital of Antigua is St. John, a regular-built 
town on the weſt ſhore, nr ns 
name, whoſe entrance is defended by Fort James. It 
is the reſidence of the governor of the Caribbee 
Leeward Iflands, the place where the aſſembly for this 
iſland is held, and the port where the trade is 
carried on. It was once very flouriſhing, and we ma 
form ſome jud of its opulence from the loſs oc- 
caſioned by the laſt fire, which was computed at 400,000]. 
ſterling. The beſt 
on the ſouth ſide ; with much trouble and expence it has 
been made fit to receive the ſhips of war, who 
find there a dock-yard with ſtores and all the materials 
and conveniencies 
liſh harbour is at a ſmall diſtance from the town and har- 


on the eaſt point, and 
on the north fide, without ſpeaking of a great number 
of creeks and ſmaller bays : but, in general, the ſhore 


being rocky, wherever the landing would be practicable | 
it is defended by forts and batteries; and there is com- 


beſides, a lieutenant-governor 
aſſembly com a 


number of veſſels which enter yearly 
is reckoned at 300, but we have very un- 
with regard to that of the inhabitants of 
for their exports, in which the hurricanes 


THIS fimall iſland, which is no more than 2 vaſt | 


mountain riſing to a very conſiderable height, is ſituated 


are many remarkable inſets and reptiles here, particularly 
the Aying ger, the horn-fly, and a kind of ſnail called 
the ſoldier. The 
fiſh, as groopers, 


| 
; 


| 
| 
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port in the iſland is Engliſh harbour | 


neceſſary to repair and careen. Eng- | 


| Compoſed of 24 
into ſix pariſhes and 11 diſtricts, of || 
two repreſentaives, and that of St. | 


%% A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. | 
| rams are of a red pale colour, with a thick row of long 


ſtrait red hair hanging down from the lower jaw to their 
breaſt, as far as the fore legs. The hogs, being fed with 
Indian corn, Spaniſh potatoes, and ſugar-cane juice, 
are exceeding ſweet food, white, and fat; and ſo are the 
fowls and turkies, which are fed with the ſame diet. 
The ground doves here are about the fize of a lark, of 
a chocolate colour, ſpotted with a dark blue, their heads 
like that of a robin-red-breaft, and their eyes and legs 


of a moſt pure red. . 
There are excellent cocks and fierce bull-dogs 


in this iſle, notwithſtanding the notion that they both 


degenerate out of England, beſides large cur-dogs ; but 
no hounds or ſpaniels. 

Nevis was formerly much more. flouriſhing than at 
preſent ; and, before the revolution, contained 30,000 
inhabitants. The invaſion of the French about that 
| time, and ſome epidemical diſorders, have ſtrangely di- 


y |} miniſhed the number, fince they only reckon at preſent 


2 or 3000 whites, and 6 or 7000 negroes. 
rer on which ate 
as many little towns, Newcaſtle, Littleborough on 
Moreton bay, and Charles-Town, the capital, with a 
fort called Great Fort that defends the anchoring-place, 
where the „council, and afſembly meet; the 


pariſhes into which the ifland is divided. 
The fees for a e 


make very great inequalities, we know || 


ſovereign uorice- 
buſh fields, 
like wood, 
here. new 
cheeſe wool, 
but are y full 
of ſmall black ſpots, a fine 
generally bring two, three, or lambs at a time; 
and what is more extraordinary, ſuckle them all. A 
4 


* 


6. MONTSERRAT. 


MONTSERRAT was diſcovered by Columbus in 


It lies 25 miles almoſt ſouth ſouth-eaſt from 


is of an oval figure; about three leagues in length ; the 
ſame in breadth ; and 18 in 3 — 


ph of Montſerrat from a fancied reſem 
lance that it bore to a mountain of that name near Bar- 
celona, in Old Spain; where is a famous chapel dedi- 
It was ſettled in 1632 


cated to the Bleſſed Virgin. 
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| it is faid, if a 
white man kills a black, he cannot be tried for his life 
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AMERICA. 


they are fo large, that two or three Cf them load a 
canoe. 

The number of inhabitants here is about 14000, 
among whom are about 1500 whites, I heir govern- 
ment is compoſed of a lieutenant-governor, a council, 
and an afſembly of eight repreſentatives, two for each 
of the four diſtricts which divide the iſland. The annual 
exports from hence to Great Britain and Ireland are 
eſtimated at go,ocol. and to North America, 12,0001, 

Montſerrat has not any harbour, only three roads, 
namely, at Plymouth (which is the chief town in the 
iſland) Old Harbour, and Ker's Bay, where the like 
ſhipping and landing of goods is attended with incon- 


veniences, which we particularized in the iſland of 
St. Chriſtopher, 


- BARBUDA. 


BARBUDA is a ſmall iſland, 15 miles north-eaſt 
of Montſerrat ; its length being about 20 miles, and 
its breadth 12. It is the property of the Codrington 
family, who have the appointment of the governor. 


Part of the eſtate ariſing from it, amounting, as it faid, | 


to 2000]. a year, with two plantations in Barbadoes, 
was bequeathed, in 171c, by Chriſtopher Codrington, 
eſq; governor and captain-general of Barbadoes, to the 
ſociety for propagating the goſpel, towards the inſtruction 
of the negroes, in the Caribbee lands, in the Chriſtian 
religion, and the erection of a college at Barbadoes, 
for teaching the liberal arts. 


The land of this iſland lies low, but is fertile: the 


inhabitants apply themſelves chicfly to the breeding of 
cattle, and raiſing proviſions, with which they ſupply 
the neighbouring iſlands. Many of the commodities, 
however, which are raiſed in the other Weſt-India iſlande, 
may be alſo raiſed here, fuch as citrens, poinegranat#>, 
oranges, raiſins, Indian figs, maize, cocoa nuts, Cinna- 
mon, pine-appies, and the f-n{:tive plant with various 
kinds of woods and drugs, ſuch as Bal, ebony, pepper, 
indigo, and the like, I here arc fome large ſerpents on 
the iſland, but they are to far from being poiſonous or 
noxious, that they deſtroy rats, toads and frogs ; though 
the ſting or bite of others is mortal, unleſs an antidutz 
is quickly applied. On the weft fide of the iſland is a 
good well-ſheltered road, clear from rocks and ſands. 


8 ANGUILLA. 


THIS iſland is fituated about 75 miles north-weſt of 
Barbuda, and about 40 to the north of St. Chriſtopher's. 
In ſhape it is very long and narrow, which induced the 
Spaniards to give it the name of Anguilla, or“ Eel.” 
It is fo low and flat, that the French, who were there the 
firſt, did not think it worth cultivating or even keeping; 
the Engliſh adopted the fame opinion when they took pol- 
ſeſlion of it, and the iſland was a long time in their hands 
before they perceived the contrary. Within a few years, 
induſtry and the indefatigabic labours of the planters of 
Anguilla have convinced them that their iſland produces 
not only all the neceſſaries of lite, but, beſides, many 
proviſions which they ſei] to their neighbours, as well 
as ſugar and cotton. The climate is very healthy, and the 
inhabitants ſtrong and vigorous. Their exportations, 
which promiſe to become more conſiderable, amounted, 
in ſugar, rum, and cotton, in 1770, to near 6000]. 

8ool. of which were for Grcat Britain, the reſt for 
North America. 


—_— 


* * a * * * * * 


To the north of Barbuda, and dependant on it, are 


ſeveral ſmall uninhabited iflands ; the moſt remarkable 
of them lies at fix leagues diſtance, and is about a league 
long ; it conſiſts of an eminence, to which the Spaniſh 
diſcoverers, fading ſome reſemblance to a hat, gave the 
name of Sombicro, which it has always preſerved. 

To the weft of Barbuda and Sombrero, after having 
eroiicd a channel of eight leagues, begins the Archipelago 
of the Virgin Iſlands, fo called in memory of the 11,000 
virgins of the Legend; theſe take up a ſpace, from eaſt 
to weſt, of about 24 leagues long, quite to the eaſtern 
coaft of Porto Rico, with a breadth of about 16 leagues. 
They are compoſed of a great number of iſles, whoſe 
evaits, rent throughout and ſprinkled with rocks, every 

91 
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where dangerous to navigators, are famous for ſhipwrecks, 


and particularly of ſeveral galleons. Happily for the 


trade and navigation of theſe iſlands, nature has placed 
in the middle of them a large baſon of three or four 
leagues broad, and fix or ſeven long, the fineſt that can 
be imagined, and in which ſhips may anchor landlocked 
and ſheltered from ail winds. The Buccancers called it 
„the Virgins Gangway, but its true name is the 
Bay of Sir Francis Drake,” who firſt entered it in 1580, 
when he made his expedition againſt St, Domingo. 
Among theſe itlands is one called the Tropic Keys, 
from the attoniſhing quantity of Tropic birds which 
breed there. Theſe birds are about the ſize of a pigeon, 
but round and plump like a partridge, and very good to 
eat: their plumage is quite white, except two or three 
teathers in each wing of a clear grey: their beaks are 
ſhort, thick, and of a pale yellow : they have a long 
feather, or rather quiil, about ſeven inches lung, which 
comes out of their rump, and is all the tail they have: 


they obtained their name from not having been ever ſeen 


but between the tropics. | 

The Virgin lands are all of them exceeding ſmall, 
and the greateſt part uninhabited ; but ſuch as are not 
will be properly noticed hereafter, 


9. DOMINICA. 


THIS iſland is ſituated in 16 deg. north lat. and 
62 weſt long. and lies about half way between Guada- 
loupe and Martinico. It is about 28 miles in length, 
and 13 in breadth ; and received its name from being diſ- 
covered by Columbus on a Sunday, The foil of this 


iſland is thin, and better adapted to the rearing of coffee 
than ſugar; but the ſides of the hills bear the fineft trees 


in the Weſt-tndies, and the whole iſland is well ſup- 
plicd with rivulets of fine water. Here, as in ſome 
other of the Caribbees, is a ſuſphur mountain, and hot 
(piing, equal in ſalubrity to thoſe of Bath in England; 
and the fine fruits, particularly che pine-apples, are ſu- 
perior to any that grow on the French iſlands. At the 
norch-welt end of the ifland is a deep, ſpacious, fandy 
bay, called Prince Rupert's, which is well ſecured from 
tae winds by mountains on all ſides. 

The moit diſtinguiſhed place in this iſland is the town 
of Roſcau, ſituated on a ſpacious harbour. The houſes 
are low and irregularly placed; and the town is ſheltered 
by the circumjacent mountains, fore of which rife to a 


; , . a 0 . 
conſiderable height. The moſt 2dvintageous view of the 


town is from the bay, or harbour, where ſhips of conſi- 
derable fize ride at anchor with the greatett ſafety, 


10. St. VV INCEN.F. 


T HIS iſland is about 24 miles in length, and 18 in 
breadth, iving about $0 miles north-weſt of Barbadoes. 
It is generally allowed to be one of the beſt of all the 
Antilles. Out of ti. ridze of mountains, wiich croſſes 
it from ſouth to nurta, riſe a great number of rivers well 


ftored with fiſh. "Theſe mountains are in general of an 


eaſy aſcent; and the vallies and plains, ſome of them of 
a large extent, are excceding fertile, producing moſt of 
the neceſſaries of life, particularly ſugar, coffee, cacao, and 
anatta, When this iſland was ceded to Great Britain, 
by the treaty of Verſailles in 1763, there was a great 
number of a mixed breed of the antient Caribbes, and 
of ſhip-wrecked or run-away negroes ; but theſe have 
been all long fince exterminated. 

The moſt remarkable place in St. Vincent's is Kingſ- 
town, fituated on a bay of the fame name at the fouth- 
welt end of the iſland. It is the reſidence of the gover- 
nor, and the place where the aſſembly meet. About 
three miles from Kingſtown, towards the ſouth-eaft, is 


the town of Calliagua, whoſe harbour is the moſt conſi- 
derable in the whole iſland. 2 


11. GRANADA, and the GRENADINES, 


GRANADA is ſituated in 12 der. north lat. and 
62 deg. weſt long. about 30 leagues ſouth-weſt of Bar- 
badoes, and almoſt the ſame diftance north of New An- 
daluſia, or the Spaniſh main. The iſland is about 30 
miles long and 15 broad. The foi! is very rich and fer- 


tile; andparticularly * for producing ſugar, coffee, 
6 


tobacco 
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tobacco and — A 
the middle of an iſland ſupplies it plentifully with fine 
rivers, which adorn and fertilize it. Several bays and 
harbours lie round the iſland : ſome of theſe may be for- 
tified with great advantage, which renders it very conve- 
nient for ſhipping ; and it has. the happineſs of not being 
ſubje& to hurricanes. St. George's bay has a ſandy bot- 
tom, and is extremely capacious, but - rip 
bour, or carcening-place, 100 large veſſels may be moor- 
ed with perfect ſafety. | 

Near Granada is a cluſter of ſmall iſlands, called the 
Grenadines. Theſe iſlands produce very fine timber, 


ſugar, indigo, tobacco, peaſe and millet; but the co- | 
Jen Fs 2 thrive ſo well in them as in the other | 


iſlands. | | 

Granada was long the theatre of bloody wars between 
the native Indians and the French, during which the Ca- 
ribbees defended themſelves with the moſt reſolute bravery. 
In the laſt war, when Granada was attacked by the Eng- 
liſh, the French inhabitants, who were not very nume- 
rous, were ſo amazed at the reduction of Guadaloupe and 
Martinico, that ws Bog all ſpirit, and ſurrendered 
without making the oppoſition ; and the full pro- 


to the crown of Great Britain by the treaty of 


peace 


* O BAG O. 


TOBAGO lies 40 bags ſouth by weſt from Bar- 
badoes\ about 35 ſouth-eaft from St. Vincent; 40 eaſt 
from Granada; and between 30 and 40 from the Spaniſh 
main. It is 32 miles in length, about nine in breadth, 
and 70 in circumference ; ſo that it is rather larger than 
Barbadoes, or indeed any of our Leeward Iſlands: and, 
near the north-eaſt extremity, lies a ſmall iſland called 
Little Tobago, which is two miles in length, and one in 
breadth. | 

The climate of Tobago is far more temperate than 
could be expected in an iſland that is but 1x deg. 10. 
min. north from the equator ; for the force of the ſun 
is diminiſhed by the ſea breezes. The ſpice and gum- 
trees, with which it abounds, contribute to its ſalubrity. 
T. has another favourable circumſtance to recom- 
mend it; namely, its lying out of the tract of thoſe hurri- 
canes that often prove ſo fatal to the other Weſt-India 
iſlands. The north-weſt extremity is mountainous; but 
the reſt of the iſland agreeably diverſified with riſings and 
fallings. The ſoil, in general, ws _ black mould 
proper for producing, in the greateſt plenty, whatever is 
rzyed in — — of the Welt-Indies. There are 
many ſprings, together with commodious bays and creeks. 
But the valuable trees which grow here are, perhaps, its 
riches; for beſides the different kinds of wood 
found in the other Weſt- Indian iſlands, it is ſaid, 
true nutmeg-tree, and the cinnamon-tree, with 


that which the real -copal, are found on 
this iſland. The fig-trees of Tobago are reckoned 
equal to in Spain and Portugal. India and Gui- 


nea-corn, French-beans, various kinds of peas, the 
cuſhou-apple, that is both meat and drink, and yields an 
excellent lamp- oil; the prickle-apple, the banana, pome- 
granate, pine-apple, ſweet and bitter-orange, lemons, 
ugar, tobacco, indigo, ginger, ſarſaparilla, ſemper vi- 


-apple, mammie-apple, the 
— — that yields both meat, drink, and cloath- 
ing; muſk, cucumbers, r pomkins, gourds, 
| potatoes, yams, carrots, turnips, parſnips, onions, caſ- 
fada-root, natural balſam, balm. Ak 
ſorts of pepper, the long, the cod, the bell, the rownd, 
and the Jamaica, and teas are ſaid to be either the ſpon- 
- taneous production of the iſland, or ſuch as may be 
raifed by cultivation. 

As for animals, here are wild hogs, pickerees, which 
reſemble a hog, armadilloes, - which are of the 
alligator kind, Indian conies; and rs, horſes, cows, 
ales, ſheep, deer, goats, and rabbits. No iſland in the 
world, we are told, can boaſt ſuch a variety of filhes, 
both ſhell and others, particularly turtle and mullets, of 


a moſt delicious taſte. Of the feathered ſpecies, there 
are alſo a great variety. | 
4 


Laftly, in different parts of the 


In its har- | 


perty of this iſland, together with the Grenadines, were | 
ow ted 


is ; five rent 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
lake on the top of a hill in | 


| iſland are found green tar, ſoap-earth, with many cu- 
rious ſhells, ſtones, 'marcafites, and minerals. 

The value and importance of this iſland appears from 
the expenſive and formidable ornaments which have 
been fent thither by European powers in ſupport of their 
different claims. It was heretofore chiefly poſſeſſed by 
che Dutch, who defended their pretenſions againft both 
England and France with the moſt obitinate perſeverance. 
By the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, it was de- 
clared neutral; but by the treaty of peace in 1763, it 
was yielded up to Great Britain; and this iſland, with 
thoſe of St. Vincent and Granada, are now formed 
into one government. | 


SS CT. .M 
| SPANISH WEST-INDIA ISLANDS. 
1. CUBA. : 


HIS iſland extends in latitude ftom 20 deg. 20 
min. to the tropic of Cancer, and from 74 dey. 

to 85 deg. 15 min. weſt longitude. It is about 700 
miles in length from eaſt to weſt, bat very narrow in 
proportion, not being above 70 in breadth. It lies 60 
miles to the weſt of Hiſpaniola, 25-leagues to the north 


| 


| 


* 


| 


— — 
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of Jamaica, 100 miles to the eaſt of Jucatan, and as 


many to the ſouth of Cape Florida. It commands the 

| entrance of both the gulphs of Mexico and Florida, and 

the Windward Paſſage ; fo that the Spaniards, who are 

the only poſſeſſors of it, may, with a tolerable fleet, not 

wy ſecure their own trade, but annoy their 
rs. 

There are no winters in this ifland ; but in the months 
of July and Auguſt, when the ſun is vertical, the rains 
and ftorms are great, otherwiſe the climate would be 
intolerably hot. The faireſt ſeaſon is, when the ſun 
is fartheſt off, and then it is hotteſt in the morning; 
for towards noon a ſea-breeze ſprings up, which blows 
pretty briſk til} the evening. The trade winds in theſe 
ſeas blow from the north-eaſt. At the full and — 4 
of the moon, from October to April, there are briſk winds 
at north and north-weſt, which in December and January 
often turn to ſtorms, this is called the fair ſeaſon. 

The whole iſland is well watered, and agreeably diver- 
ſifted with woods, lawns 22 The ſoil is capable 

of producing, in the teſt plenty, every thing that 
| in the other Poo "ant, z — the Cuba 
(commonly called the Havannah tobacco) is thought to 

excel that of all the world; and their ſugar would equal 

their tobacco in goodneſs, had they hands to cultivate the 
canes. The other products ace, ginger, long pepper, and 

other ſpices; caſſia, maſtic, aloes, large cedars, and other 
odoriferous trees; oaks, pines, palm- trees, plenty of large 
vines, fine cotton trees, plantains, bananas, ananas, 
guavas, lemons, cocoas, and two ſorts of fruit, called 
camilor and guanavana; the firſt like a china - orange, and 
the other ſhaped like a heart, with a juice between ſweet 
and acid. i 

The copper mines here furniſh the Spaniſh plantations 
| with a ſufficiency of that metal for all their braſs guns. 
Gold duſt is found in the ſands of the rivers ; but it is 
uncertain whether there are any gold or filver mines, the 
hopes of which occaſioned the butchery of all the an- 
tient inhabitants, who were either unable or unwillin 
to diſcover them: if there are any, they are dar world? 


| 


| 


| 


* 
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A chain of hills runs through the middle of the iſland; 


but the land near the coaſt is generally a level, cham- 
paign country. The interior parts lic quite uncultivated 
un 


inhabited. | 
3 and harbours, which are 


n 
great advantage to ſhips for — Se pole in 
izable rivers. Bott 
and alfo with al- 


ſafety ; but there are ſcarce any navi 

222 and rivers abound _ — 4 

ligators. There are great conveniences for making ſalt; 
but the inhabitants avail themfelves very little of them. 
The cattle brought hither by the Spaniards have multi- 
plied exceedingly, vaſt numbers now running wild in 
the woods, of which many are killed chiefly for their 
hides and tallow, that are ſent to Spain. eir fleth” 
alſo, being cut into pieces and dried in the fun, ſerves 
to victual thips. Theſe cattle are often fo fat, that they 


die through the burthen of their greaſe: Here are 
likewiſe 


AMERICA. 


likewiſe abundance of mules, horſes, ſheep, wild boars, 
and hogs, together with wild and tame fowl, parrots, 
partridges, blue heads, large tortoiſes, quarries of flint, 
and ſeyeral ' fountains of bitumen, which is uſed inſtead 
of pitch, as well as for medicinal purpoſes. _ 

Upon the whole, the iſland of Cuba is pleaſant, and its 
preſent ſtate flouriſhing, the Spaniards having every year 
for x confiderable time paſt, added ſomething to its im- 
provement. Formerly its exportations never equalled thoſe 
of the ſmall Britiſh ifland of Antigua. The reaſon of 


this, next to the indolence of the Spaniards, was, the | 


reat facility with which the inhabitants got their money, 
by meatfis of the galleons and the flota, and the very 
great contraband trade carried on here, in defiance of 
their laws, and even with the connivance of the govern- 
ment of the iſland. 

Cuba is divided into ſeven provinces, the civil govern- 
ment of which is dependant on that of St. Domingo, 
or Hiſpaniola : and as to ſpirituals, its biſhop, whoſe 
ſee is-at St. 8 
Havannah, is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of St. Domingo. 
The eaſt part of the ifland is under the governor of 
St. Jago, and the weſt of the governor of the Havan- 
nah. There are ſeveral large towns in the iſland ; but 
the moſt conſiderable are the two above-mentioned. 
Phe Havannah, the capital, is ſituated on the north- 
weſt coaſt of the iſland, 50 leagues from Cape Antonio, 
its weſternmoſt point; 490 miles weſt from St. Jago; 

1 leagues ſouth of the Cape of Florida, the gulph of 
Mich it commands, by being ſituated at its mouth; and 
two days fail from the ſtreights of Bahama. The town 
itſelf, diſtin&t from the fortifications, is about two 
miles in circuit, and contains about 26,000 fouls. 
Though the port is one of the fineſt and moſt ſecure in 
the world within; yet the narrowneſs of its paſſage has 
rendered it ſo difficult of acceis, that the galleons have 
deen often inſulted and taken within fight of it, with- 
out receiving any aſſiſtance from the fortifications. The 
churches here are inconceivably magnificent, and rich 
in plate and ornaments; the ftreets clean and ſtreight, 
but narrow; and the houſes are of ſtone, and make a 
good appearance, but are ill furniſhed. The inhabi- 
tants, in general, are ſaid to be more ſociable and con- 
verſible than thoſe of the other Spaniſh dominions in 
America. The city, which is one of the richeſt in 
America, eſpecially when the galleons are here, ſtands 
in the moſt fraitfd part of the iſland on the weſt fide, 
along the ſhore, which rounds ſo much that above 
half of it is waſhed by the fea, and the reſt two 
branches of the river Lagida. I here is a fine ſquare, 
with uniform buildings in the middle of it. This city 
is of the greateſt importance to the Spaniards of all the 
cities in America, being the place of rendezvous for 
all their fleets, in their return from that quarter of the 
world to Spain, and lying at the mouth of the gulph 
of Florida, through which they are ail obliged to 


The Spaniards, therefore, not without reaſon, call it 
the key of all the Weſt-Indies, to lock or open the 
door or entrance thereto; and indeed no ſhips can paſs 
that way without leave from this port. Here is always 
a ſquadron of Spaniſh men of war; and here, in Sep- 
tember, meet the galleons, flota, and other ſhips, from 
ſeveral ports, both of the continent and lands, to the 
number of perhaps 50 or 60 fail, to take in proviſions 
and water, with great part of their lading, and for the 


convenience of returning to Spain in a body. A con- 
kept till their departure, which is generally | 


' titival fair is 
before the end of the month; when a proclamation is 
made, forbidding any that belong to the fleet to ſtay in 


the town, on pain r warn- 
ing gun, they all go on board. The value of the cargo 
is ſeldom leſs than 7000, ooo l. fterling-; fo that it may 


de well-miayi 
that frequerit it. Towards the cloſe of the laſt war, 
_ this city, aſtef a long and obſtinate defence, was ſur- 
rendered, with- all its forts and dependencies, to his 


WEST-INDIES. 


though he commonly reſides at the | 


wholeſome, being refreſhed by breezes and rains. 


—_—_— 
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d, a place of fo much importance is in | 
a condition both to defend itſelf, and to protect the ſhips | 
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| precaution to ſecure-it, for the future, from all attempts 


of an enemy. 

St. Jago, which ſtill retains the name of the capital, 
though now much inferior to the Havannah, ſtands at the 
bottom of a large bay, about two leagues from the ſea, 
on the ſouth-eaſt ſide of the iſland. It is diſtingui 
from St. Jago in Chili by the addition of di Cuba, as 
the other is by that of di Chili. Since the unſuccefaſul 
attempt made by the Engliſh under admiral Vernon 
and general Wentworth, the fortifications: have. been 
repaired and the town hath recovered. ſome d of 
its former luſtre, carrying on a good trade with Old 


and New Spain, and above all with the Canaries. 


The other towns in the iſland worth mentioning are, 
Santa Cruz, which has a tolerable harbour, and ſtands 
about 163 miles eaſt of the Havannah, Porto del Prin- 
Cipe, ſituated on the coaft, about 300 miles ſouth-eaſt of 
the Havannah ; and Baracoa, fituated on the north-eaſt. 
part of the iſland, and having a ſmall harbour, Fu 


2. HISPANIOLA, or St DOMINGO. 
THIS iſland is ſituated about 13 leagues to the eaſt 


of Cuba, and was called by the antient inhabitants 


Aitii. The Streight between the two iſlands is known to 
mariners by the name of the Windward P 4/10 Beg 
length of Hiſpaniola is about 400 miles; the breadth 
150; and the coaſt, taking in the circumference of all the 
bays and creeks, near 500 leagues. 

Though the climate is hot, yet it is not reckoned un- 
It is 
allowed to be both the moſt fruitful and | iſland 
in the Weſt-Lndies, being diverſified with hills and vallies, 
woods and rivers, producing ananas, bananas, grapes, 
oranges, lemons, citrons, toromas, limes, dates, and 
apricots, fairer and better taſted than thoſe of the cther 
iſlands, together with whole foreſts of cahbage trees, 
elms, oaks, pines, acajou, and other trees, and 
lofty. The other commodities are ſugar, hides, indigo, 
cotton, cocoa, coffee, ginger, tobacco, ſalt, wax, bo- 
ney, amber- and various kinds of drugs and dy- 
ing woods. Crocodiles and alligators infeſt its coaſts and 
rivers; but they abound at the ſame time with tortoiſes. 

The iſland is poſſeſſed in common by the Spaniards and 
French, the latter of whom formerly occupied the whole. 
The great Columbus diſcovered it in 1492, and called it 
the Spaniſh Ifland ;”” a denomination it has preſerved 
under the name of Hiſpaniola, along with that of St. 
Domingo. They found there ſome gold mines exceed-. 
ingly rich, which brought all the robbers of Spain in 
crowds. The greater part of the male Indians periſhed 
in theſe mines; and almoſt all the females by the exceſ. 
ſive labour of cultivating the fields of maize for the uſe 


| of the conquerors ; the others were maſſacred cither in 


cool blood or in ranged battles, for fo they called thoſe 
kinds of chaces which the Spaniards, covered with iron 
and followed by bull-dogs, made to a multitude of theſe 
unhappy wretches quite naked, and flying with all their 
might. The quick extermination of the natives, and 
conſequently the difficulty of working the mines ; the 
bloody quarrels of the conquerors among one another; 
the diſcovery of Mexico, ſoon after that of St. Domingo, 


drawing thither all the invaders; laſtiy, the pillaging of 


the capital by Drake, in 1586; all theſe things made the 
new colony fall to a ſew years after its eftabliſh- 
ment. "The Spaniards, ſca about this large iſland, 
having become unable to hinder the Buccaneers from 
ſeizing the weſtern parts and ing themſclves there, 


| retired on the eaſtern fide, which they have occupied ſince 


that time. Their part, both for culture as well as com- 
merce, is much the beſt ; it has large fruitful plains, and 
the fituation of its coaſt is infinitely more favourable to 
navigation than that of the French part. 

The Spaniards, who are no leſs lazy here than at Cuba, 
plant very little ; their principal t is, to breed 


| cattle, or to hunt thoſe which have multiplied in the 


woods. They get from their neighbours ſtockings, hats, 


linen, guns, iron-ware, and fome cloaths; and give 
| them in return horſes, horned cattle, ſmoaked beef, 


Britarihic majefly's arms, by capitulation, on the 12th 


of Auguft, 1762 ; but was by the peace. The || hogs, and hides. 8 : 
Spaniards have been buſy, fince that time, in repairing he principal places in the iſland belonging to the 
the damages which the fortifications received during the || Spaniards are the following : 


fiege, and adding new ones, beſides taking every other || St. Domingo, the capital, is a large well a Ys 


ren, contains feveral mines, ſome of which formerly pro- 


other fowl. 
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iſland, containing about 30, 000 inhabitants, and de- 
f-nded dy a cattle and other works. Here is an univer- 
fity and a college, with a revenue of 4000 ducats, 2 
Latin ſchool, ſeveral convents, a magnificent cathedral, 
an hoſpital, having a revenue of 20,000 ducats, and a 
fine market-place in the center of the city. St. Do- 
mingo is alſo the reſidence of the governor-general of 
the Spaniſh Indies, and of an archbiſhop, and court of 
royal audience. The archbiſhop's 51. Fo are the bi- 


ſhops of Conception in this iſland, St. John's in Porto | 


Rico, St. Jago in Cuba, Venzuela in New Caftile, and 
of the city of Honduras. The juriſdiction of the 


Weſt⸗ Indian iſlands. In ſhort, this city owes its pre- 
ſent ſupport to the lawyers and clergymen, whoſe pro- 
fei ons ob ige them to reſide in it. A fine navigable river 
falls into the ſca a little to the weft of it. 

Conception is a conſiderable town, and the fee of a 
biſhop, 20 leagues north of St. 3 St. Jago de 
los Cavalieros lies ten leagues north- weſt of Conception, 
and enjoys a fine air. Porto la Plata, or the Haven of 
Silver, itands on an arm of the ſea, 35 leagues north of 
St. Domingo, and Monto Chriſto, at the mouth of the 
river Yaguey, ten miles weſt of Porta de la Plata, and 
40 north-weſt from St. Domingo. 

1 The following are the chief towns belonging to the 
rench : 


Cape St. Francois, ſituate on the north fide of the 
iſland, is in a flouriſhing opulent condition, having |] 


fine harbour, a briſk trade, and about 8000 inhabitants. 

St. Lewis, or Port Lewis, ſtands on a ſmall iſland on 
the ſouth-weſt coaſt of the iſland, and has a good har- 
bour with a fort, but labours under a ſcarcity of freſh 
water. 


| 
Port Paix is a place of conſiderable ſtrength lying op- 


poſite the iſland of Tortuga, on the north- weſt coait of 
the iſland. _ _ | 
Petit Guaves, and I 


iſland. The former is the oldeſt French ſettlement in 
the iſland, and a place of conſiderable trade; and the 
latter is the reſidence of the French governor-general, 
and of the | judicature, with that of the ſupreme 
council, juriſdiction extends from Cape Mougon 
to the river Artibomte. | 

There are two other ſmall places belonging to the 
French called La Petite Riviere, and L'Efterre, the lat- 
ter of which ſtands a little within land. 

The iſland of Tortuga, mentioned above, had its 
name from the tuctles with which it formerly abounded. 
It is about fix | long from eaſt to welt, and three 
whete broadeft. The French have a populous flouriſh- 
ing ſettlement, called Cayona, with a harbour in the 
ſouth part of the iſland. It yields all the commodities 
found in the other Weſt-Indian iflands, together with 
wild boars; but has little or no freſh water. Of the 
other iſlands on this coaſt, the chief are Savona, and 
Mona, belonging to the Spaniards. 


3 PORTO-RICO. 


PORTO-RICO is ſituated between 64 and 67 deg. 
welt long. and in 18 deg. north lat. lying between Hif- 
iola and St. Chriſtopher's. It is Toa 100 miles in 
th, and 40 in breadth. The chief part of the coun- 


extremely fertile, producing the fame fruits as the other 
iſlands. It is well watered with ſprings and rivers; but 
the air is exceſſive hot, and during the rainy ſeaſon, very 
unwhcleſome 


The north part of the iſfand, which is the moſt bar- 


wy is diverſified with woods, vallies and plains; and | 


duced great quantities of filver and gold. It was on ac- 
count of the latter that the Spaniards ſettled here, but 
there is no longer any conſiderable quantity found. in it. 
The woods are ftored with parrots, wild pigeons, and 
European poultry is found here in " 

— — Ul. S or = 
which the Spaniards brought over to hunt and tear in 


woods near the fea-ſhore, and ſubſiſt upon land-crabs 


chat burrow in the ground. 


court of Royal Audience extends to all the Spaniſh 


4 


— 1 — 2 4 


Streights of Paria. 
„ ſtand on Donna Maria 
Bay near Cape St. Nicholas, at the weſt end of the 


, 
fine tobacco, indigo, ginger, variety of = = 
| cotton trees, and Indi 95 


| iſland appear to the navigators like three diſtinct moun- 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
fituate on a ſpacious harbour on the ſouth fide of the 


The principal commodities here are, ſugar, ginger, 
hides, cotton, thread, caſſia, maſtic, &c. I heir pork 
is excellent, as is likewiſe the fleſh of their kids; but 
their mutton is very indifferent. They have good ſhip- 
timber and fruit-trees, with rice Indian corn. 

| This iſland was taken from the Spaniards by Sit 


Francis Drake. It was afterwards conquered by the earl 


of Cumberland in the reign of queen Elizabeth, but be 
was obliged to. abandon it, having loft moſt of his men 
by fickneſs in the latter end of ſummer, when this 
and all other places in theſe latitudes are very un- 
healthy. 

The Spaniſh t have taken great pains to 
prevent an illicit trade being carried on at this place ; 
but ſuch is the convenience of its ſituation for that traf 
fic, that all the ſevere edits iſſued againſt it have been 
ineffectual. | | 
Porto-Rico, the capital town, is ſituated on a ſmall 


harbour, and is joined to the chief iſland by a cauſcway. 
It is defended by forts and batteries, which render the 
place almoſt inacceſſible. The town is well built, and 
populous; and the feat of a governor, as well as a bi- 


ſhop's ſee. | | 
The only places worthy of notice in this iſland, ex- 


| cluſive of the capital, are, Port del Agnada, where the 


flota provide themſelves with water, and other neceffaries, 
in their voyage to Spain, and Boraba d' Infernes, which 
is — . for having an excellent turtle fiſhery. 
On the coaſt of Porto-Rico is a ſmall place, called 
Crabs Iſland, from the great number of crabs found 


on it. | 
| 4 TRINIDAD. 


TRINIDAD lies between the iſland of T 
and the Spaniſh Main, from which it is ſeparated by t 
It is about go miles long and 60 
broad; and is an unhealthy but fruitful country. It was 
taken by Sir Walter Raleigh in 1595, and by the French 


from the inhabitants. : 
The principal productions of this iſland are, 


ian corn. | 


| 5 MARGARIETA. 


T HIS iſland, which is 200 miles weft of Frimidad, ag 


is about 40 miles in length, and 24 in breadth; and 
being always verdant, affords a moſt agreeable proſpect. 
It abounds in paſtures, fruits and Indian corn ; but there 
is a great ſcarcity of wood and water. On the coaſt of 
this iſland was formerly a pearl fiſhery ; but this has been 
for many years diſcontinucd. oy 
f There * . other ſmall iſlands 1 ſeas be- 
onging to the Spaniards; but they are ſo very triſling 
as not to admit of any particular N n 


1 SECT. II. | 
| FRENCH WEST-INDIA ISLANDS, 
1. MARTINICO 3 


HIS is the moſt conſiderable of all the Weſt-In- 


dian Iflands belonging to the French. It is fituated 
about 120 miles north-weſt of Barbadoes, between the 


| r4th and 15th deg. of north latitude, being about 60 


miles in length and 30 in breadth, It is thre 
out its whole length by a ridge of high mountains 

ble in ſeveral places, though their center is only a heap 
of craggy rocks. This ridge is ſuch that it makes the 


tains; from hence run above 40 rivers, and a great m 
leſſer ſtreams, The foil is very uncqual ; ſome 
| alternately ſuffer by dryneſs and rain; : 


| marſhy, and entirely drowned by the fea ; of 


= 


are fo ſtony as to baſſle all attempts of — 1 . but 
ore and the 


the greateſt quantity of land between the 


pieces the defenceleſs natives, are ſaid to run wild in the [== is capable of being ſucceſsfully cultivated, 


: 


and there wants nothing but means for the inhabitants 
to render it as fruicful as poſlible. 


iſland on the north coaſt. This iſland forms a capacious 


in 1676, who plundered the iſland, and extorted money 


there are ſome 


” 


place of communication between 


AMERICA. 


The chief productions of this iſland conſiſt of ſugar, 
tobacco, cotton, ginger, indigo, cacao, aloes, pimento, 
cocoas, plantains, and other tropical fruits. The coaſts 
abound with turtles ; but the French are not fo expert 
in fiſhing for them as, the Engliſh. | 

Though Martinico is generally ſaid to be healthful 
for thoſe that are ſettled upon it, yet it is certain that 
the vaſt quantity of water, which runs through it, 
creates a bumidity that is very noxious to the conſti- 
tution of the inhabitants. f 

In the year 1700, the French ſettled upon the iſland 
of Martinico were computed to - 1500, 105 = 

roes whom emoloyed, an t numbers 

Cline, * = mitted 14 * iſland, but 
were obliged to work as ſlaves, and to live among the 
French, that they might have no opportunity to form 
conſpiracies and plots with their countrymen, or to all 

ciate together. Before it was ſubdued by the Engliſh 
in the laſt war, it could raiſe 10,000 white inhabitants, 
fit to- carry arms, and above 40,000 negroes or flaves. 
Beſides this force, ſome companies of regulars were al- 
ways quartered in the iſland; fo that nothing but the 
moſt notorious miſconduct could have rendered the Britiſh 
troops maſters of it with ſo little loſs as they ſuffered on 
that occaſion. 
 Martinico is not only the reſidence of the governor- 
general and intendant, but likewiſe of a ſovereign coun- 
cil, which ſuperintends all their other iſlands, and even 
the ſettlements of St. Domingo and Tortuga. The 
governor-general intendant, and lieutenant-governor, are 
paid out of the finances of Old France. The governor 
of Martinico as well as Guadaloupe is paid in ſugar, 
as, indeed, are all the other officers of the iſland, except- 
ing ſome inconſiderable ſums, that iſſue from the trea- 
ſury of Old France. The hundred weight of ſugar is 
rated at four livres ten fols. The g ors are allowed 
60,000 pounds weight, with a penſion of 1000 crowns 
paid in Old France. The lieutenant-governors have 
20,000 pounds weight, and 5000 livres ſalary. The 
king's judges, attornies, and other officers, have each 
an allowance of 6000 weight; but the counſellors: of 


the ſovereign's council have no more than 12,000 weight, ||, 


or 12 of their exempted from the capitation tax. 
This is a tax paid by the white men and the free negroes, 
who are hired ſervants, and conſiſts of an hundred 


weight of coarſe ſugar a year, for each domeſtie or negroe, || 
who-is employed in manufacturing it; and of fix livres | 


for every other " 2a, £ 
All provifions imported into the iſland are ſubje to a 
dury of one per cent. in ſpecie; and the third of all 


its flouriſhing ſtate to the French government having 
tranſported thither, by way of puniſhment, great num- 
bers of its proteſtant ſubjects, ſome of whom volun- 
tarily ſettled there. 5 
artinico is divided into 28 pariſhes, which contain 
about the ſame number of towns or villages, and two 
incipal towns, Fort Royal and St. Pierre or St. Peter's. 


lar, the houſes „and the inhabitants much 


d whieh gives name to the town it poorly defends. 
Fort Royal, as well as the reſt of the iſland, fell under 


expence appears 
the navy alone ought to 


anchor in winter, is one of the beſt of the 


— 
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| of Martinico, in 16 d 


1 


little ſhort of the capau balſam ; the moubane-tree, which 


INDIE 8. 48: 
; it is the reſidence of merchants, and the center 
of buſineſs. Notwithſtanding the fires which have re- 
duced it four times to aſhes, it till contains of 
1700 houſes: a part, ſituated along the ſea-ſide on the 
ſtrand itſelf, is called Le Movillage (the anchoring- 
place,) a very unhealthy place of abode ; the other port 

ſepara by a river, is built 5m > low kit? 


ted from = 
they call it the Fort, from a ſmall fortreſs, which 
fends the road. This road is very convenient for 
loading and unloading the ſhips, and the facili 
coming in or going out ; but are obliged in winter- 
time > take ſhelter at Fort-Royal. | 
The products of this iſland at preſent are limited 
28 million weight of ſugar, three million weight 


Frangois. 
2. GUADALO UPE. 


THIS iſland is fituated about 30 leagues north-welf 
| north latitude. It is about 
45 — in length and 3 en two 

y 2 deep gulph, or bay, on each nd a channel, 
calted the Talk River. ** e 


lent balſam; the milk ſhrub,” ſo called from its yield- 
ing 2 ſubſtance like milk, when preſſed, which falls 


= pl ns plum, with which the natives fatten their 
ogs ; and the corbary-tree, the gum of which, when 
hardened in the ſun, : fo” trindibint, that the 


and fines goes to the crown. The ifland owes | 


Y | 
1d by the Englifh. 


firſt is the ſeat of government; its ſtreets are regu- | 


wen to all kinds of luxury; they are the Parifians of 
Weft-Indies. - To the eaſt of the town on a neck | 
of land is an irregular fort, badly built and worſe de- 


2 wear it formed into beads and bracelets. 
any of the mountains with which Guadalou 


Barbadoes, it would yield ſupar en 
We are told that a4 | A 


from it' before the laſt war, "when it Was 
# $4 #5 | : T wy or 

The moſt remarkable bird on this iſland is 
the Devil, which is peculiar to this iſland and 
it is a bird of paſſage, of-the fize of a 
its plumage coal black : it lives on fiſh, 


they reftored | 


harbour of Fort-Royal, where the men of war | 


about this iſland, abound with turtle, ſharks, land 
| and various other fiſhes. 


11 


UH 


*. 
4 : 
* 
* 


Tk 


Guadaloupe are very different: from: thoſe 
being black, ſmaller, and without ftings. - 
inſtead of making combs, lay their ho 
wax, about the form and fize of a 


be 
; 


21 


id 
» which i 
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erre; and the other is divided into Capes Terre, or || tude. It is about 30 miles in length, and 10 in breadth. 
Gs Ferre, and Baſſe-Terre, which laſt is alſo the || The climate is neither wholeſome or agreeable, nor the 
name of the capital, a confiderable town, fituated on || ſoil fruitful; yet the land is populous, and the i 


fides of Bailiff river, and well fortified. 


to it about the year 1632. 
3 Sr. LUCIA. 


of the inhabitants ſuch, that it produces a great deal of 


This ifland, as well as Martinico, was reduced by the || ſugar and tobacco. It is well ſupplied with proviſions, 
Beririh arms in the late war;; but reftored by the defini- || and all other commodities from Europe, and the other 
tive treaty of peace. The French firſt began to ſend co- Dutch ſettlements, in which it carries on a very lucra- 


tive and extenſive contraband trade with the Spaniards in 
| Terra- Firma. Let the Spaniſh governors prohibit this 
trade never fo feverely, the Spaniards ſtand fo much in 
need of European commodities, that they will run all 
hazards to obtain them. "The chief town and harbour 


laſt definitive treaty of peace, ceded in || is about three leagues from the ſouth-eaſt end of the 


rance. It lies two miles ſouth of Martinico, {| iſland. The town, for its fize, is one of the faireſt and 
& is about 23 miles in length, and 12 in breadth. It || fineſt in America, and contains every thing neceſſary to 


the fineſt and moſt convenient of 


: 


* 


Held 


: 


well ftored with fiſh. 
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1. Sr. EUSTATIA. 


2. TURASSAO,xCURAC 
THIS illand is fituated about ten 


| 
i 
8 


rivers, and ponds of freſh water. || Spaniſh ſettlements in -Firma. 
| . . ks, 


[DANISHWEST-INDIAISLANDS. 


render it commodious and agreeable, as far as the climate 


ribbee Iflands, being diverſified with hills and and foil will permit. 
If watered, and furniſhed with excellent har- | | ; | 

Tue land is rich; but a great part of it is co- |} Beſides the above, here are three other ſmall iſlands be- 
ered with woods, which abound in wild fowl, and || longing to the Dutch, namely, Saba, Bonaire, and 
eld gr zntities of excellent timber. The neigh- || Aruba. 


Saba is a very pleaſant iſfand, ſituated about 13 miles 
north-weſt of Euſtatia. The fea is ſo ſhallow about it, 


| that none but ſloops can come near it; nor even thoſe, 


but at a ſmall creek, on the ſouth fide of the ifland. 
Moſt of the inhabitants are ſaid to be ſhoemakers, or 


about 15 miles in length, and 12 in I dealers in ſhoes. 1 wag valley in the 
diſcovered by Columbus in his ſecond || iſland, which produces neceſſaries the inhabitants, 
3; and named by him Ma- || with ſome indigo and cotton. 


rigalante, or the , after the name of his] Bonaire and Aruba are chiefly conſiderable (which is 
ip. This iſland: s with tobacco, cinnamon- || alſo the caſe with Curaſſao) for their ſituation near the 
tiers, and other produdts of the Caribbee Iſlands; and || coaſt of Terra-Firma, which gives the inhabitants an 
GENTE = r are || opportunity of carrying on a clandeſtine trade with 

n Bj 


| On the ſouth fide of Bonaire is a good ſult - ond, 
 whither the Dutch floops come for ſalt, which is now 
| become a very conſiderable commodity. 


SECT. V. 


1. Sr. THOMAS. 


IS iſland is fituated to the eaſt of Porto-Rico, 
is the chief of thoſe called The Virgin Hande. 


. Mandi 2 
Weſt-Indian commodines ; but it 


inually carry on with the Spaniſh 
Too buns w#ciand of St. Thomas i 
iſland, about the ſame ſize; called St. John's. It is the 
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"The part of the inhabitants of Santa Cruz rr: 
conſiſts of Engliſh from the iſlands of Nevis and Anti- mild, tractable people, eaſily gained by civility and good 
gras. of apiſts, German Moravians, and a ſmall —_ They paint their bodies, and in winter are clad 
num Danes. 


| Wich regard to the fiſhery itſelf, The cod is caught 

SECT. VL with a harpoon, the beſt bait being the little fiſh, called 

N | | Capelau, but for want of this, they ſometimes make uſe 
AMERICAN ISLANDS. || of the inteſtines of the cod itſelf. .** As ſoon (fays the 
| | ingenious Mr. De Caffini) as the fiſhman has caught a 

1. NEWFOUNDLAND. with his line, he pulls out its tongue; and gives 
3 | | the fiſh to another man, whom they call the beheader. 
HIS iſland is triangular in its form, being about || This man with a two-edged knife like a lancet, flits the 


fiſh from the anus to the throat, which he cuts acroſs 
to the bones of the neck; he then lays down his knife, 
| and pulls out the liver, which he drops into a kind of 
tray, through a little hole made an purpoſe in the ſcaf- 
It is bounded on the north by Belleiſle Streight ; on the || fold he works upon; then he it and cuts off the 
ſouth and eaſt, by the Atlantic ocean; and on the weſt || head. This done, he delivers the fiſh to the next man 
by the gulph of St. Lawrence. | r This man, who is called 
Newfoundland is intolerably hot in fummer, and || the flicer, takes hold of it by the left gill, and reſts. its 
intenſely cold in winter. For four or five months in the || back agairift a board, a _ e 
winter the ground is covered with ſnow, frozen as hard || he pricks it with the flicing knife on the left ſide of the 
The ſouthern and eaſtern coaſts ſeldom anus, which makes it turn out the left gill; then he 

cuts the ribs or great bones all the vertebræ, about 

half way down from the neck to anus he does the 
ſame on the right ſide, then cuts aſlant three joints of 


F535) 


* | the vertebræ through to the ſpinal marrow ; he 
2 ins | cuts all along the Weben and fpinal. marrow, dining 
* chem in two, and thus ends his B 


1 


A third helper then takes this fi 
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and the orway. || mained along the vertebræ that were cut 
There hi the cod is thus thoroughly cleanſed (ſometimes. 
grows he drops it into the hold, through a hole mac 
ing, with wi : he iſland |\ purpoſe, and the ſalter is there ready to receive it. 
abounds with wild fowl, and with deer, hares, rabbits, [| He crams as much ſalt as he can jnto the; befly of the 
'b ers, and || fb, lays it down, the al end loweſt robs the thin al 
other quadrupeds ; and the fea i 2 with || over with falt, and even covers it with more. falt; then 
different kinds of delicious fiſh, cod, the ſtaple || goes through the ſame proceſs with the ceft of th — 
commodity. It is certain, however, that the inhabi- heaps. one apces another the whole is la 
- tants wauld be in the utmoſt diftreſs for bread, and „ thus ſalted and piled up in the hold, is 
many other neceſſaries, but for the exports thither from || never meddled with any more till it is broughy home 
the of America, from || and unloaded for fale. 3 HAT” 
except fiſh, veniſon, is caught and beheaded 
1 operation of ſalting varicy 
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ſhips of war for that purpo 
the naval commander on 


2. CAPE BRETON. 


9 and 80 . It is | 
ight of Cauſo from Nova 


and 
Scotia. 


e fame with that of 

| ject to fogs; air, however, 

| ſeems to be pretty wholeſame. "Ps , : 

is | The iſland abounds with lakes and rivers, coals, and 

though there are many barren ſpots in 

ſe, wheat, and other corn, flax and hemp, 
in | 


484 
them in the colour of their feathers, The quantities of 
cod and other fiſh on the coaſt is almoſt incredible ; and 
there is no ſcarcity of whales, ſea-wolves, porpoiſes, 
and ſeals. | | 
This iſland was taken by the Engliſh in the beginning | 
of the late war; Louiſbourg, its fortreſs, with the land 


of St. John, and its other appurtenances, having been 
ſurrendered, by capitulation, on the 26th of July, 1758. 


It was before taken from the French, by the Engliſh, in | 
1745 ; but reſtored by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 


1748. To avoid expence, and prevent the French from 
ſettling on it again, all the fortifications at Louiſbourg 
have been demoliſhed. 

There are ſeveral ſmall iſlands lying round Cape Bre- 
ton, particularly thoſe of St. Peter, and Madame, or 


+ ST. JOHN. 


' NOTHING farther can be ſaid of this iſland, 
which lies very 
miles long, 30 broad, and the produce is nearly the ſame 
as that &f Gepe Breton, but the ſoil is much better. 
This laſt hath lately been made a ſeparate government; 
3 a town hath been built, which is called Charlotte 

OWN. 


4 The BERMUDAS. 


THE Bermudas are a clufter of iſlands, being about 
400 in number, but moſt of them are ſmall, barren and 
uninhabited. They are fituated in the Atlantic Ocean, 
in 32 deg. 20 min. north lat. How they obtained the 


name of Bermudas is uncertain ; but they had their other | 
appellation of Summer Iflands from Sir George Som- 


mers, who was ſhipwrecked here in 1609, the failors 
having corrupted that gentleman's name to Summer. 
They have a clear temperate air, with plenty of fleſh, 
fiſh, poultry, fruits, herbs, roots, &c. The climate, 
however, of late years, is altered for the worſe. 

The Bermudas belong to England, and have a governor. 
Cedars grow here, ambergreaſe is found on the ſhores, 
and whales and turtles are caught on the coaſt. Here is 
a breed of black hogs which are much valued ; white 
chalk · ſtones, and tobaceo are exported ; oranges and pal- 
mettos abound, and many thin 
falls from the clouds. The chief iſland is that of St. 
| It takes its name from George Town, and is 
a pleaſant place 16 miles in length, and only three in 


breadth. 
Sir Edmund Waller, beſides his fine of 10,0001. bein 
baniſhed, choſe his retreat hither, and here continued til 
Oliver Cromwell prevailed over the Long Parliament; 
and, either here or after his return, thus celebrated theſe 
iſlands praiſe ;— 
Ban mops wall'd with rocks, who does not know 
That happy iſland. where huge lemons grow, 
And orange-trees, which golden fruit do bear, 
Th' Heſperian gardens boaſt of none ſo fair; 
Where Haag pearl, coral, and many a pound, 
On the rich ſhore, of ambergreaſe is found ? = 
The lofty cedar, which to heav'n aſpires, 
The prince of trees, is fewel for their fires, 
"The ſmoak by which their loaded ſpits do turn 
For incenſe might on ſacred altars burn: ? 
Their private roofs on odorous timber born, 
Such as might palaces for kings adorn. 

Their ſweet Palmetos a new Bacchus 2 
Wich leaves as ample as the broadeſt ſhield ; 
Uader the ſhadow of whoſe friendly boughs, 
They fit carouſing where their liquor grows. 
Figs there unplanted thro” the field do grow, 

Such as fierce Cato did the Romans ſhew ; 
With the rare fruit inviting them to ſpoi 
Carthage, the miſtreſs of ſo rare a foil. 
The naked rocks are not unfruitful here, 

But at ſome conſtant ſeaſons, every year, 
Their barren tops with luſcious. food abound, 
And with the eggs of various fowl are crown'd. 
Tobacco is their worſt of things, which they 
To Engliſh landlords as their tribute pay. 

© Such is the mould, that the bleſt tenant feeds 


near to Cape Breton, but that it is 60 


are found in great plenty, | 
ted; for the inhabitants have none but what | 
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With candid plantines and the juicy pine, 

On choiceſt melons and ſweet grapes they dine, 

And with potatoes fat their wanton ſwine. 

Nature theſe cates, with ſuch a laviſh hand, 

Pours out among them, that our coarſer land 
Taſtes of that bounty, and doth cloth return; 

Which not for warmth, but ornament, is worn: 
For the kind ſpring, which but ſalutes us here, 
Inhabits there, and courts them all the year. 
Ripe fruits and bloſſoms on the ſame trees live, 

| At once they promiſe what at once they give, 

So ſweet the air, ſo moderate the clime, 

None fickly lives, or dies before his time. 

Heav'n ſure has kept this ſpot of earth uncurs'd, 

To ſhew how all things were created firſt. 

| The tardy plants in our cold orchards plac'd 

{| Reſerve their fruits for the next age's taſte ; 

|| There a ſmall grain in ſome few months will be 

A firm, a lofty, and a ſpacious tree. 

The Palma Chriſti, and the fair Papah, 

Now but a ſeed (preventing nature's law) 

In half the circle of the year, 

Project a ſhade, and lovely fruits do bear. 

The rocks ſo high about this iſland riſe, 

That well they may the num'rous Turks deſpiſe 
| 


| 5. The BAHAMAS. 


THE Bahama Iſlands belong to Great Britain, are 
ſituated in the Atlantic Ocean, to the north of the ifland 
of Cuba, and not far from the eoaſt of Florida, ftretch- 
ing — bag —— — the ſouth-eaſt, between 21 
and 2 of north latitude. They are nume 
pong Sue 12 of them * * 
Bahama, which is the largeſt, being about 50 miles in 
length, though very narrow, and gives name to the reſt, 
lies 25 leagues from the continent of Florida. It enjoys 
a ſerene temperate air, with a fruitful ſoil, well watered 
=" where with ſprings and rivulets. 8 853 

hough theſe were the firſt lands diſcovered in Ame- 


rica 


are 
| 3 which as 
would certainly prove of the ady to Great- 
Britain, if properly culti ER a> | 
The Streights of Bahama, which the Britiſh fleet ſo 
happily cleared in the laſt expedition againſt the Havan- 
nah, are well known to navigators, for the dangers and 
| difficulties that attend the them. . 
| © Theſe iſlands lye near to Hifpaniola, and to the 
ted of . — Cuba, — 
m paniſh 22 and flota always rendezvous before 
they return to _ the of Florida to 
the 8 — — i e of them: 
in time of peace they are e of great improvement 
in point of trade, and have always been à g66d retreat for 
| diſabled ſhips, bloumn from different parts of the coati- 
nent of America.-+ In time of war, the Britiſh cruizers 
and privateers ftationed at the Bahama Minds, 'are 
capable to obſtruct and annoy the Spaniſh trade, | 
ward-bowund, than any that are ſtationed at the reſt of 


* 


worry deg — „Ner- 
rovidenee, which is 2 thriving” colony, was of 
great benefit to the Britiſh trade in the late war. 


chief town of the iſland is called Naſſau. 


6. FALELAND ISLES. 
FALELAND Iflands were firſt diſcovered 
Richard Hawkins in 1594; the principal of 


Sir 
ich he 
named 
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named Hawkins Maidenland, in honour of queen Eli- | 


zabeth. The preſent Engliſh name, Falkland, was pro- 
bably given them by captain Strong, in 1639, and bei 
adopted by Halley; it has from that time been recei 
into our maps. 

In the year 1764, the late lord Egmont, then firſt 
lord of the admiralty, revived the ſcheme of a ſettlement 
in the South Seas, and commodore Byron was ſent to take 
poſſeſſion of Falkland Iſlands in the name of his Britannic 
majeſty, and in his journal repreſents them as a valuable 
acquiſition. On the other hand, they are repreſented 
by captain M'Bride, who in 1766 ſucceeded that gentle- 
man, as the outcaſts of nature. We found, (ſays be,) 
a maſs of iſlands and broken lands, of which the foil 
was nothing but a bog, with no better proſpect than 
that of barren mountains, beaten by ſtorms almoſt. per- 
petual. Yet this is ſummer, and if the winds of winter 
hold their natural proportion, thoſe who lie but two 
cables length from the ſhore, muſt paſs weeks without 
having any communication with it.” The plants and 
vegetables which were planted by Mr. Byron's people, 


and the fir-tree, 4 native of rugged and cold climates, 


had withered away ; but goats, ſheep, and hogs, that 
were carried thither, were found to thrive and increaſe 
as in other places. Geeſe, of a fiſhy taſte, ſnipes, foxes, 
ſea-lions, penguins, poo of good water, and in the 
ſummer months, wild cellery, and ſorrel, are the natu- 
ral luxuries of theſe iſlands. | | 

Theſe iſlands were, however, given up by the miniſ- 
try, in the conteſt a few years ſince with Spain. 


7. JUAN- FERNANDEZ. 


- JUAN Fernandez and Fuera or Maſa- Fuero are diſ- 


tant from each other about 31 leagues ; they were firſt 
diſcovered by Juan Fernandez, a Spaniard, from whom 
they take their name, in 1572. The Spaniards diſtin- 
Ab them b. the greater and leſs Juan Fernandez, but 
the ſmaller iſland is more generally known by. the name 
of Maſa-Fuero. The greater Juan Fernandez lies to the 
eaftward, in latitude 33 deg. 40 min. ſouth, and 78 deg. 


30 min. weſt, from London. It was formerly a place of 


reſort for the buccaneers who'annoyed the weſtern coaſt of 
the Spaniſh continent. They were led to reſort hither 
from the multitude of goats which it nouriſhed ; to de- 
prive their enemies of which advantage the Spaniards 
tranſported à conſiderable number of dogs, which en- 


creaſing greatly, have almoſt extirpated the goats, who || 


now only find ſecurity among the ſteep mountains in the 
northern parts, which are inacceſſible to their purſuers. 
There are inftances of two men living, at different times, 
alone on this iſland for many years; the one a Muſquito 
Indian, the other Alexander Salkirk, a Scotchman, who 
was, after five years, taken on board an Engliſh ſhip, 
which touched here in about 1710, and brought back to 
E From the hiſtory af this recluſe Daniel Defoe 
is Fig to have conceived the idea of .writing the adven- 
tures of Robinſon Cruſoe. This iſland was very propi- 
tious to the remains of commodore Anſon's ſquadron in 
1741, after having been buffeted with tempeſts, and de- 
bilitated by an invetetate ſcurvy during a three months 
paſſage round Cape Horn; they continued here three 
months, during which time the dying crews, who on 
their arrival could ſcarcely with one united effort heave 
the anchor, were red to perfect health. Captain 
Carteret, in the Swallow, in 1767, having met with 
many difficulties and impediments in his — * into the 
South-Sea, by the ftraits of Magellan, attempted- to 
make this iſland in order to recruit the health of his men; 


but he found it fortified by the Spaniards, and therefore | 


choſe rather to proceed to the iſland of Maſa-Fuero. But 
M. de Bougainville, that ſame year, is faid to have 
touched here for refreſhments, although in the narrative 
of the voyage the fact is cautiouſly ſuppreſſed. This 
iſland is not quite 15 miles long, and about fix broad ; 
its only ſafe harbour is on the north ſide. It is ſaid to 
have plenty of excellent water, and to abound with a 
pu variety of eſculent v bles highly antiſcorbutic ; 

ſides which commodore Anſon ſowed a variety of gar- 


peaches, which he was many afterwards informed 


dad chriven greatly, and now doubtleſs furniſh a very va- | 


well known and common. 


| ſerve 100 
| hallibut, and cray-faſh. Captain Carteret's-crew —_ 
| a kingfiſher that weighed 87 pounds, and was five 


| this iſland are 40 
den ſeeds, and planted the ſtones of plums, apricots, and 


WEST-INDIEY. - - — 


Vaſt ſhoals of fiſh of various kinds frequent this eaſt, 


| particularly cod of 2 prodigious fize, and it is faid in 
not leſs abundance than on the banks of Newfoundland. 


T here are but few birds here; arid thoſe few are of ſpecies 


- 


8. FUERA, r MASA-FUERO. 


COMMODORE BYRON, anchored off this iſland 
in 1765, and ſent out his boats to endeavour to get wood 
and water; but as the ſhore was rocky, and a ſurf broke 
with great violence upon it, he ordered tie men fo put. 
on cork jackets, by the help of which they brought off 


a conſiderable quantity of both. Here they found plenty 


of goats, which proved to be as good food as veniſon in 
England. In this expedition the gunner, and a 

who could not ſwim, went on ſhore with the waterers, and 
when the buſineſs was completed, the violence of the 
ſurf which beat againſt the ſhore made them afraid to 
venture off to the boat; they were therefore left behind 
on the iſland. The next day the commodore ſent out a 
boat to bring them back; the gunner ſwam through the 
ſurf, and got on board, but the ſeamen had fo thorough 
a preſage of being drowned in the attempt to reach the 
boat, that preferring life to ſocial intercourſe, he choſe 


to remain at all events on the iſland. Having formed this 


reſolution, he took, an affectionate leave of the people in 
the boat; a midſhipman, however, juſt as' they were 


about to return without him, taking one end of a rope in 


his hand, jumpt into the fea, and ſwam through the ſurf 


to the beach, where the poor iſolated defpondent fat ru- 
| minating on his ſituation. The young man terfioniſtrated 


to him on the abſurdity of the reſolution he had formed, 


and having made a running nooze in the rope, fuddenly 


threw it over the ſailor ; and fixing it round his body, the 
people in the boat began to drag him through the furf, 


and thus brought him on board; but be had Twallowed . 


ſo great a quantity of water on his paſſage, that he was 
to all appearance dead; but proper means being uſed he 
ſoon recovered, and. was no doubt abundantly thankful 
for the ſriendly violence that had forced him from the 
dreary ſolitude which his fears bad courted. 
Captain Cartaret deferibes this iſſand* to lay 33 deg. 


45 min. ſouth longitude, 20 deg. 46 min. weſt, from 
It is very high and mountainous, and at a 


Greenwich. I n 
diſtance appears as one hill or rock; it is of a triangular 
form, and (even or eight leagues in circumference. 
There is here ſuch plenty of fiſh, that a boat, with a 
few hooks and lines, may prefently carch as much as will 
people. Here are coal-ſiſn, cavilliers, cod, 


and an half long. he ſharks here were ſo ravehous, 
that in taking ſoundings one of them ſwallowed the lead, 
by which they hauled him above water, but he regained 
his liberty by diſgorging his prey. Seals are fo nume- 
rous here, that captain " Fond. ſays, if many thouſands 


| were killed in a night, they would not be miſſed the next 


morning. Theſe animals yield excellent train oil, and 


| their hearts and plucks are very good food, having a taſte 


ſomething like thoſe of a hog ; their ſkins are covered 
with very fine fur. There are many birds here, and ſome 
very large hawks. Of the pintado bird the crew of the 
Swallow caught 700 in one night. e 


9. CHILO E. 
CHILOE, a conſiderable iſland on the coaſt of Chili 


(in the diſtrict of Imperial) lies in ſouth lat. 44 ſays 
ogers, or rather from 42 to 44, being about 150 miles 


long and 21 broad. The ſouth part of it is divided from 


the continent by a narrow ſea, and the continent there 


makes a bay. This coaſt is ſubje& to tempeſtuous wea- 
ther, eſpecially in March, when winter begins. The 
Spaniards have but one little fort in this Mad, called 


| Chacao, always ill provided with warlike ſtores. m—_ 


wine, this iſland produces all neceſſary refreſhments an 

provifions; and much ambergreaſe is found here. About 
more, all taking name from it. Ovalle 
tells us theſe iſlands of Chiloe are reputed barren ; but 
their foil is not really fo, only the exceſſive rains choak 
the ſeed, and let not corn thrive ; ſo that they are without 


luable addition to the natural productions of this ſpot. || wheat, wine, or oil, * which need much 
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«© Their fire - arms were indeed the effect of human in- 
duſtry, and owed. nothing to the {kill of the magician, 
' whole arts were abominated by the Spaniards.” And 
thus having given ſome anſwer to the emperor's. diſcourſe, 
Cottez. proceeded to let him know, That he came am- 
_ baſſador from the moſt potent monarch under the ſun, to 
defire his friendſhip and alliance; that there might be a 
F and intereourſe between their reſpective 
minions ; and by that means, the Chriſtians might have 
an opportunity of convincing them of their errors: and 
though, according to their own traditions, be might 
claim a more abſolute power over this. part of the world, 
= king only defired to make uſe of his authority to in- 
Kru them in matters infinitely to their advantage 5 to 
View the Mexicans that they lived in darkneſs and error, 


ds and fancies : whereas there was but one true God, 
tie eternal cauſe of all things, without beginning or end- 
ing; whoſe infinite power created, out of nothing, the 
onderfil fabric of the heavens, the ſun Which gave 
them light, the earth that ſuſtained them, and the firſt 
man from whom they all proceeded : and this God they 
were all under equal obligation to acknowledge and adore; 
an obligaten imprinted on their ſouls, and of which even 
the Mexicans could not be wholly ignorant, though they 


'diſhonpured the Almighty Being, by worſhipping devils |} 
and ympure ſpirits, creatures of the fame God, who, for | 


ar 8 and rebellion, were doomed to ſubterra- 
— 
Eeniblakce that theſe infernal ſpirits, whoſe malice and 
en y rendered them moſt inveterate enemies of mankind, 
endeivouret their perdition, by cauſing themſelves to be 
adored in their zbominable idols; that it was their voice 
they ſometichés Heard in the anſwers of their oracles, and 
their illuſions that impoſed on their reaſon : that theſe 
be bby could not be explained at a fingle interview; 
F the king, 


whoſe ſuperiority they acknowledged, ad- 
12 | Mech e. fa whoſe buſineſs it was 
40 preach rhe heavenly doctrine- This was the firſt and 
principal ching the king his, maſter commanded him to 


Tnfift on, as the moſt likely means of eſtabliſhing alaſting 
Amity ; that, being united in principles of religion, 
their alliagce might become indiffoluble.” | < 
' reply Montezuma made to this harangue, was, 


.* 


5 


that he accepted the alliance propoſed by the king of | 
Spain, the deſcendant of his great anceſtor Quezalceal : | 


reli- 


but as to the overture that had been made —_—— 
od of 


b, he held that all gods were good, and the 


| dh might be what they repreſented ; but he | 
Ti n6 reaſon to withdraw that veneration the Mexicans | 


paid to theirs ; and having made Cortez 2 preſent of gold, 
eels, and other valuable curiofities, returned to his pa- 
ce. Cortez continued for fome time very intimate with 
Montezuma, often viſiting the Mexican court; and that 
monarch frequently came to the Spaniſh quarters, making 
preſents to the general, and to his officers and ſoldiers, 
exhibiting ſhews and entertainments for their diverſion. 
"The Mexicans ſtill treated the Spaniards with a ref; 

that favoured of great humility and condeſcenſion. 
Montezuma ſpoke of their king with the ſame veneration 
he mentioned his own gods ; his nobility paid a profaund 
reſpe& to the Spaniſh officers, and the people bowed the 
knee to the meaneft Spaniſh foldier ; but an accident hap- 


— 
7 


tax impoſed on the vaſſal princes in that part of the 
country, which lay in the neighbourhood of the Spaniſh 
riſon of Vera Cruz, theſe caciques, who had thrown 
- off their ſubjection to the Mexican empire, and entereg 
into an alliance with the Spaniards, applied themſelves 
to John de Eſchalante, governor of Vera Cruz, for pro- 

ion; who thereupon marched out of that fortreſs, 
with 40 Spaniards, and 3 or 4000 confederate Indians, 
to their affiſtance ; and though he had the good fortune 
to defeat the Mexican general, 


tally wounded, This news being 2 to Cortez, 
pave him great uncaſineſs ; and the more, 
informed, by the confederate Indians, that the Mexicans 


of which their volcanoes had an imperfect re- 


—— 
En r 


| 


0 ing intenßble blocks of wood, the works of mens 


* 


= 


— 


which very much leſſened the eſteem, or rather 
the Mexicans at firſt entertained of theſe fo- | | ad thanke; 
Teigners. | II Bat what is ſtill more difficult to be believed, they aſſure 
3 One of that qagarer's generals, levying the annual | 


yet one of the Spaniards | 
was killed, and his head ſent up to the court; and the | 
governor, with five or fix more of his garriſon were mor- 


were conſultuig how to drive him out of their territo- 
85 1 | | 


| not, they 


| falling upon 


1 alo 
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ries; which they did not apprehend impracticable fince 
the engagement near Vera Cruz. bead 
The Spaniſh general, therefore finding it impoſſible 
to maintain his authority among the Indians any longer, 
without entering on ſome action that might give them 
freſh cauſe of 2 — and recover that reputation 
they ſeemed to have loſt by that unfortunate accident, 
reſolved to ſeize the perſon of Montezuma, and bring. 


the peace 


allies.” 
thing would ſatisfy 
into their hands, and reſiding with 


ſigned to the Spaniards fo theis quarters-. -.- 1 »/ - 
Montez uma, at fuit, ſeemed. aſtoniſhed at the inſolent 
demand, and remained for ſome-time ſilent: but recover- 
ing from his ſurpriſe, he ſaid, that princes of his rank 
were not accuſtomed to yield themſelves up. ig 2 priſon ; 
nor would his ſubjects permit this, if he ſhould forget 
his dignity ſo far. Cortez anſwered, If he would go 
ng with them voluntarily, they were not afraid of any 
oppoſition his ſubjects ſhould. make; and they would 


treat him with all the regard due to his dignity: he might 
continue to exerciſe his authority as formerly, and no 
reſtraint ſhould be put upon his actions ; only for thei 
ſecurity, he inſiſted that, the emperor ſhould reſide among 
them.” _ Montezuma flill, refuſing to gut himſelf inte 
their hands, was given to underſtand, that if he would 
would carry: hogs off by force, or murder him 
if they were oppoſed :, whereupon be ſubmitted to do, 
what he found it was impoſſible to avoid; and gave or- 
ders to his officers. to prepare for his removal to the dpa- 
niſh quarts" whither he went in uſual flats, and in all 
appearance voluntarily, unleſs that he was attended by a 
company of Spaniards, that ſurrounded his chair. 
Montezuma, as muſt be eaſily ſuppoſed, was very mi- 


ſerable at this indignity, and his ſervants lamenting their 


emperòr's hard fate, threw themſelves at his feet, endea- 
vouring to eaſe him of the weight of his fetters : and 
though when he recovered from his firſt amazement, he 
began to exprels ſome impatience, yet correcting himſelf, 
he acquieſced in his misfortunes, acknowledging, they 
proceeded from the will of his gods: and waited the event, 


not without apprehenſions, that there was a deſign againſt 


his life: but Cortez having ſeen, the execution performed, 
which he found he ha ſtruck ſuch a terror into the 


b 

REED that little was to be feared from them, he re- 
| turned to Montezuma's apartment, and ordered his fet» 
ters to be taken off; and as ſame writers relate, he fell 


on his knees, and took them off with his own hands; 
for which favour the emperor embraced and thanked. him. 


us, that Cortez. gave the empcror leave to. return to his 
palace, and that he refuſed the offer, out of regati to the 
Spaniards ; telling them, he knew very well that as-foon 
as he was out of their power, his ſubje&s would preſs 
him to take up arms againſt. them, to revenge the m 
he had ſuffered : nay, the Spaniſh hiſtorians poſitiv 
affirm, that notwithſtanding all the injuries and indigni- 
—4 * 2 to in 1 ex a more 
ordinary friendſhip and d for them, preferring 
their wel wn that of 32 owns fubjefts. « hut 
And now De Solis the Spaniſh hiftorian, ſays, that 
Cartez gave Montezuma leave to go-whither he. pleaſed, 


which he ſeems to contradict in a very few lines after- 
Wards: for he tells us, when that prince only defired to 
auſe he was | 


| 


perform his devotions in one of his temples, it was granted 
upon certaig conditions; namely, that he ſhould gi 
his royal word to return to the Spaniſh quarters 


gie 
again, 
and 
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and from that dayaboliſh human ſacrifives; and we makte Ii bridges broken dow, which rendefel his edit; 
no doubt, but they inſiſted on a third, vis. that He mould mer; uſeleſs ; and though he uſually came D! 
take a guard of Spaniards wich him ; for hey acknow- us, be found he Had comiinitted a very great exxor, 
ledge that a body of Spaniards actually attended him to fhutting himſelf up in Mexico, from whence it 
u temple ; which they could do with no other view than || moſt impoſſible to make his retreat, 1nd where be fr 
ſecuring their priſoner ; though De Solis ſays, indeed, || it impracticable to fetch in proviſions ; the 
it was at the requeſt of Montezuma; they went with maſters of all the'cauſeys, rows; the e 
him: nor did he ever go abroad — .ͥ all tHe boats upon the lake ; ſo that if his people were not 
or without aſking leave of Cortez, or ever lay one night || deſtroyed by the continual ittacks 2 hey 
vut of their quarters, —— — — which | mil certainly in ime be reduced famine 
7 would have us aſcribe purely to thoice; and his af- In this Uiftreſs Cortes thought fit to endedrotr 2 a2 
to the Spaniards, who had put fuch inCignities ¶ conciliation with Montezuma, and make uſe of 3 
upon him. They add, that Cortez was now become his Gunny be ſill retained among his ſubjects, 
prime miniſter: that all poſts of - honour or profit were lay down their arms, 254 Pere hy CG 
diſpoſed of by him and his principal officers, who were is vtec Gut of Mexico; which it was 2 
courted by the Mexican nobility, when they ſaw that no would readily have come into; that they migh EY 
Places or preſerments could be had but by their i | » people fo meld dreaded: is wal as hotel ty 
which poſſibly might be true: but ſutely, it is much cordingly; a parley being propoſed ud ag . — 
more probable, that Montezuma was influenced more by tezuma appeared on the battlements 1 palace, 
his fears than his affection for the Spaniards. And we || ſome of the Mexican nobility . to hear what 
may obſerve from hence, that with all theſe advantages || overtures he would make them, the 
Cortez, and his Spaniards, might have eftabliſhed their || their emperor made a ſpeech to his ſudjects, . 
upon ſuch 2 foundation, as could not eaſily have y reprimanded them for taking up arms without hi 
— without ſuch a deluge of blood as they || leave, though it was with an intention to obtain the L 
Ipilvafterwards, if Cortez had been as able a politician || berty of their prince ; declaring, that he was, i in 
as be was ſoldier; or if his benevolence and humanity || under no manner of reſtraint, but remained with . 
bad exceeded his craelty and avarice. j| Spaniards upon choice; that he thought himſelf obliged to 
He feems to have left ſcarce any means untried for his ſhew the Spaniards this favour, on account of the re 
ſecurity and eftabliſhmene ; but the principal, namely, Los: always Rartheirembally being e tothe * 
the gaining the affection of the Indians, wo in Sram 4 — thattheir embally N 
= 
on the lake of Mexico ; whereby be entirely commanded | 9 taken up arms, or b that 
| the lake, ——_ city; and at the | ether this ff Mee or 
tended only to pos, them a etre | 
muſt never ex ſuch another 1 1 
| rid of theſe « Abs ow relic? cont ni of ron 
| cooped up in this fortteſs, es — 


2 4 


them over to his 5 well as to the Chriſtian religion — to diſmiſs theſe forei gners 

acts of ge and beneficence. He en fo careful fired his ſubjects would lay f own. their 
himfelf, chat he cauſed fome brigantines to be built || terrupt their march, and he ſhould adily 
dot, * 

tion with the Mexicans, | the Mexicans pai little gb 
L peror's words were, they knew 
d = mouth by the Spang, whole f Ade e 
er ſenſib if they loſt the advantage th 


| them, and from whence it was ſcarce p. 11 
retreat, if the r jo Pra 
an. upon the lake, and made ben e 
in the ftreets, . 


— them; but foreſaw, if their ENEMIES ever 
| the lake again, they might not only receive. 
{ forcernents from Spain and their Indian allies, bu 
| muſt engage them to great diſadvantage, in 
country, having nothing 555 eir horſe. an 
| lery. The Mexicans reſolved, the; 
is to a ceſſation of arms ; pb 
: If diſdain, as being framed « 
mies an opportunity well wk. of their 
| reinforcing wire Bog to the deſtruction of their 

and were fo enraged at the overture, that 

2 4 EER for making it, and mortally nn 

Cartez, finding the Mexicans were not to be amy 

"cx dominion 0 A. chat emi, for the | with infidious propoſals, from what hand E=, they 

came, that his proviſions were alinoſt ſyent, and that is 

| would be impracticable to make his retreat in the day» 
time, reſolved to attempt it in the dark n 1 Having 

divided the treaſure, therefore, amo is men, with 


which they were pretty well loaded, for it. 
the value f f 1,600,000 of crowns, "be I out. of his 
g extremely tem- 
1 time — 


ds and Thaf- | bridges, and cut the cauſeys th kin en 
etired EEK were in great gry ae 
ortez, indeed, had foreſeen this,; * 2 
* r the breaches reef, * 
to him in ſeveral plabes: but the Iaans 
28. this bridge before they were all 
| over, and their rear-guard 


- - bs l — — =—_ * 0 _ M 
_ _ "_ w—__— . —— ñ— — — . —ͤ—ũ—ł—ä—ñ — * 1 8 uy 


— 


Wy 


| —— 200,000 men, drawn up in battalia in in 2 


_ Hort ſpeech to his officer: . we muſt either die "7 ay | _ 
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oa wt bs forces, broke through the Indians, and jj with the {ſpoils bf the « ; for the treaſure they loft 
1 70 2 of the Take. Some impute this on retiring from the city of — | 
ene HS e who were ſo loaded with And now Cortez found it neceſſary to cultivate a good 
gold and ſilver, that they could ſcarce make uſe of their with the caciques and princes of the coun- 
arms; and, Fan. there may be ſome truth in it: but || try, and to tag their troops into his ſervice, and mute 
every one who conſiders his ' circumſtances, || himſelf maſter of ſuch poſts, as might be of moſt advan- 
nion, that be was very fortunate in ef- tage td him in reducing the city of Mexico; and as he 
caping * E Had the enemy provided a body of || could not approach it by ry but on the cauſeys, he 
forces to o5pofe him on the further fide of the lake, he built 13 brigantines and ſſoops, whereby he became maſ- 
muſt i eil have periſhed ; but they did not expect his || ter of the navigation of the lake, and then attacked the 
ſallying out ſo ſuddenly, eſpecially in that tempeſtuous || town by water as well as on the land ſide, having about 
ſeaſon, and, therefore, were not provided to attack ¶ 1000 Spaniards - in his army, and 200,000 Thaſcalans, 


| and other Indian allies ; be took the city by ſtorm on the 
Solis, the hiſtorian, endeavours to give us 2 parti- 


| 13th of Auguſt, 1521. 
r account of this action, admires the valour and con- 
of Cortez and his officers, and informs us how every 
| ane diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this memorable retreat : bur, | 
z ſays, juſt before, that it was in a dark wi | 
peſtuous night, and in the utmoſt hurry and confuſion, 
no great re is to be given to the particulars he has 
n us. e proceeds to inform us, that they arrived 
uft as it was day-light, on firm land; and thought 
themſelyes very happy that there was no _ to oppoſe | 
them there, and that they were purſued no . till 
they had time to form and recover themſelves from their 
conſternation. _ 

This good fortune, it ſeems, was owing to the com- 
paſſion the Mexicans expreſſed for the two fons of Mon- 
tezuma,. and ſeveral princes of the royal blood, whom 

A ſlau garnet among the Spaniards, when the 
KT E relate, that Monte 

of this number; and that the Spani- 

| both him and fd OY 
8 carry. them off. The Spaniards, on the 
fel To 115 Montezuma was killed before by 
e Mexicans ; and that the princes, alſo, 


feathers of various colours. 
Ted Bf © barry in the enga t, while it was 


The uefted his Imperial majeſty to ſend 
J not diſtingui friends from foes. | nl nope — — 


| over perſons qualified to ſurvey the country, that it might 
wag NN it is agteed the princes were found | be improved to the beſt advantage, with priefts and. miſ- 
. , throug f with be; wounds; and the Mex- 


ſionaries, for the gonferſion of the people; as alſo cattle, 
5 the purfult of the Spaniards, to ſolemnize ſceds and plants, to improve the lands : but it is faid, tie 
85 equies of thoſe two princes, or of Montezuma 


DE TIER giace of hay Cortez and the Spa- provided particularly againſt the ſending over phylians 


| 
ns were left alive, m a great meafure owed hr — have been his reaſon 


ke 2 | _ Dr 
"The Spaniards having halted ſome time to refreſh || all the reafon in the world to deſire that neither laws or 


od ch 55, and take care of their wounded men, conti- f| lawyers ſhould be admitted there, having determined to 
cher warch towards Thaſcala, the country of || treat the natives as ſlaves, and — both their perſons 
= een 


One hundred thouſand Mexicans periſhed in defence of 

| the city, and this conqueſt was attended with the ſub- 

miſſion of moſt of the neighbouring provinces, who con- 

ſented to acknowledge themſelves ſubjects to 2 King of 
Spain (the then emperor, Charles V.) 

The city of Mexico being thus reduced, Cortes dif- 
tributed the plunder among his ſoldiers, reſerving only a 
fifth, with the moſt remarkable curioſities, for the king, 
which he ſent wo Spain by ſome of his principal officers, 
together with an account of his conqueſt, and the fats | 
of that country ; defiring his majeſty would confirm the 
magiſtrates he had appointed to govern that e „ with 
the grants of the conquered lands and Indian flaves he 
had made, to his ſoldiers. Among the rich jewels Cor- 
on ey it is faid, there was a fine me- 
rald of a pyramidal form, as large as the palm of a man's 
hand at the biggeſt end; a noble ſet of gold and filver 
veſſels; ſeveral things caſt in gold and filver, via. beaſts, 
burds, fruits and flowers z- bracelets, rings, pen- 
dants, other ornamental pieces of plate and jewels; 
ſome of their idols, prieſts veſtments of cotton, furs, and 


I aſlies and confederates : but they had not and poſſeſſions, and indeed to uſurp an arbitrary domi- 
any leagues before they were again overtaken, || nion over both TOES "oP 
the Mexicans, at a time when they were || World. | & 19977 
2 that had not Cortez taken poſ- 


,, OSS To Re RN re. 


: F # 


e Lf S lay in his way, he would have || Old Mexico, or New Spain, lies between 4 
ar Aicult to have. reputed the enemy. But the | min. and 40 min. north latitude, is bs il 
dans finding they could make no impreſſion on the || long, 600 „ where wideſt, bas the ifthmus of Da- 
| s, as they lay entrenched within thoſe walls, || rien on the ſouth, New Mexico on the north, the Gulph 
thought fit to ſound a retreat. However, Cortez appre- || of Mexico on the eaſt, and the Ocean on the weſt. _ 
Hending he ſhould be diſtreſſed here for want of provifi- is governed by a viceroy, and divided- into the audiences 
ons, began his march again at midnight, with great ſi- of Guadalajara, Mexico and Guatimala.-  *' 4 +4 


lence, in hopes to have got the Hart of the enemy fo far, || The air of this coun is cemperate, confer _ 
that he ſhould have reached the Thafcalan tertitories, ſituation i — ner th The . 


-before they could have overtaken him: 5 his great || the latter end of April, ei tort 


eing arrived on the top of a ve Ae being preceeded by terrible ſtarms, which ate ſo 
tain, he diſcovered the whole forces of 1 Ws 


- 


„ 2 


Otumba, throu B 
pats, is his way to Thaſeals 


De Solis relates, Cortez made" 


an uncommon ardour in his ſoldiers to engage, he imme- || — — 
The fight, they pretend, wis for | which the 
and obſtinate, and that Cortez appre- | 


— men would be wearied out by the continual |} 
ſupplies of freſh forces, which the Indians poured in upon 


turn to the battle, b attacking | 
by the nobility : for 20 m 


g 


i 


— So; incredible flan 
well as the Spaniards, who 


"by che Thaſkalan as | 
themſelves ample amends, 8 


Where they 


the bare 
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frees; the little, black, white, and boractio Epotoe 
trees, the laſt of which takes its, name from: the inn ies 
ing quality of the fruit. To theſe we may add the Gre- 
maile de China, creeping- plant, and \the ,may-bey, 
which furniſhes the natives with thread read ſor linen and 
cexdage, and alſo a balſam and liquor, which, when fer- 
men is as pleaſant and ſtrong as wine: from this 
tos is diſtilled a ſtrong ſpirit, not unlike brandy.  -. 
Other valuable productions of New-Spain are, copal, 
aninie, tacamahaca, caranica, liquid amber, and oil of 
amber. Balſam of Peru is alſo found in Mexico, guia- 
cum, china-root, ſarſaparilla, and the root mechoacan, 
which are well known to druggiſts and apothecaries, and 
of excellent uſe in a variety 


troduced the of . barley, wheat, peas, beans, and 
other grain. The beaſts, birds, inſects, reptiles, &c. are 
much the ſame as in Peru. 

There are ſome. high mountains on the weſtern coaſt of 
New-Spain, near the Pacific Occan, moſt of which are 
ſaid to be volcanos. Several rivers riſe in theſe moun- 
tains, and fall ſome. into the gulph of Mexico, and ſome 
into the South-Sea, on both * which there are ſeveral 
capes and bays. Among the bays on the gulph are thoſe 


of Campeachy and. Honduras, | 
I be principal commodities of New-Spain are, weak, 


cation, ſilk, coch chocolate, feathers, ho- 
ney, — ö —— falt, tallow, hides, 


tobacco, ginger, amber, pearls, precious ſtones, jaſper, | 


Nr exquiſite gte marble, and gold and ſilver. 
3 d in the 
0 country. There are ſeveral, it is ſaid, 
former; and no ſewer than 1000 of the latter. 
Fare or duſt, in che ſands of ri- 
my 


. work it, paying be king 6 ench of 
and limitting 


ſilver, is at 


ens 
pain, and the 


— fare a oa: Gran- 
Wide whole of — ren 


arrive there. —_ 


gmt nn which are the 
From La, Vera Cruz they ſail 
the Havangah, whicl hive phage of theix rendezyous, 
meet the g Theſe are another fleet, 
which cary on All herd of Texrs Firms, by Carche- |} , 
and of Farm, | anama and Porto- in 


to 
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ried to Spaniards ; and the Quarter 


| 


. of diſtem Beſides the || 
maize or __— of f Meaico. the — have in- 


2—ê n 


* 


| adorned with 


; [1] convents, are 


— 


VW 
ten inhibited 'by i 9 © mined peogley ö 
Spaniards and aA 
eftizes, . or ſug of the Spatiiatds es by 
Meſtiches, or the 1 iſſue of neh — 1 te + 
Indies, or. the children of the; 


This country 
e 


. 


Terceroong des — 
cons dex, Indies, he 
deſcendants are allowed the ſame privileges as true Spa 
niards. The are likewiſe pretty numerous, being 
imported, — coaſt of Africa for various purpoles, 
and many of them admitted to their freedom. The iu 
of an European and a negro conſtitutes another diftinc- 
tion, :called Mulatto ; ; belies vat nan is 4 _ 
breed. of negroes and Indians, whic generally deenied 
the loweſt rank of the people. 
There are ſome tribes of Indians, both in 

country and the mountains, that ſtilf preſerve their 
dom; but moſt of them are ſubject to the 18 55 


have — the Popiſh religion. Among the free In- 
dians are thoſe, on the Muſquito ſhore, Wheſß the n lat 
have a governor, and ſome ſettlements; the 1 2 

implacable enemies to the Spaniards, but firm friends 
and allles to the En gliſh. Great numbers of Indians ate 
employed oa the — in n their * and * 


ver mines. 


with oil or fat. A. as | 
of others go almoſt quite naked. The Mean, in ge 
neral, have their noſes, lips, . 2 44d 
pearls and other jewels, or tr 
of gold, ſilver, or ſome other metal. The 
are {aid to be a brave, generous, hu X ne" 
in the article of human ſacrifices ;, but, h IS are | 
come cruel, treacherous, gowardly, mean _ oh 
altogether vicious. Though the free Toda i er 
great veneration for the ſun and moan, e im 
of them, but a great many of human fort. There 
vate but little on and liye chiefly by hi | 
Beſides. all the domeſtic offices, the women Tpin,  weav 
and A linen cloths, for their j —_ of 


* SS * 
=- 
. r 


» 


12,900 crowns in ten years; and 3 ple 


or rift! 
the Lk TC nt Ir 


ics extymagly — Wr te ch res 
ent; but the c ed rc 
; publi * | 


cathedral amounts to near $0,000l. rar hg E | 
out of which the archbiſhop has 15,0901. beſides 

ſums ariſing from perquiſites. The number of the inha- 
' bitants is computed at 300,000, who are faid to draw 
annually from the mines above 10,000,000 of money, 
without reckoning the vaſt ſums ſecreted, in order to de- 
fraud the king of his rights; yet, with theſe almoſt in- 


| rr 


2 life of profuſion in the meſt wretched indi What 
moſtfirikes the eye of a traveller here is, the-vaſt quan- 
tity of jewels, and / filver plate, and toys, 


to ſale in the ſtreets, together with the 
eommodities of Europe and Aſia. | 
Acapulco ſtands in 17 deg. north latitude, on a bay 


of the South- Sea, about 210 miles ſouth-eaſt from Mex- | 


ico: The haven is large and commodious, and the en- 
trance ſecured by a flat iſtand running acroſs, at each end 
of which is 2 deep channel, ſufficiently broad for the 
greateſt veſſels. The only inconvenience is, that ſhips 
muſt enter by the fea-wind, and go out by the land-breeze,' 
which ſeldom fail to ſucceed each other alternately ; ſo 


that they are frequently blown off to ſea, after repeated 
The town is large, dut 
he cli- 


attempts to make the harbour. 


Hl-built ; a part of it canſiſts of warehouſes. 
mate here is unhealthy, and earthquakes very 


the Philippine iſles. 

Vera — Ulva, is 8 
ico, about 70 leagues from the capital. 
7 nature and art, being the | 
Spaniſh trade in the North Sea, and has a fafe commo- 
diovs harbour. 
fewSpaniards of diſtinction make their common 
in it. Lids | 

Before we quit the account of this country, we ſhall 
mention a few more particulars, as matters of curioſity. 
The ingenious Mexicans, not having the uſe of — 
em " hieroglyphical figures to repreſent corpo 
— 9 of characters, to ſignify ſimple 
ideas. wrote from top to bottom, contrary to the 


Chineſe „ and had round tables painted, which | 


contained the chronology of an The 
diſtinguiſhed by particular marks, to certify 
certain tranſactions. This was com 


years were 
the period of 
of 52 folar 


each containing 365 ays, like ours. The circle | 


was divided into four parts, containing 

1 — Jed by 5 
© The eirele was ſurroun a ſerpent, 

ich, by twiſting, marked the diviſions- The firſt 

eaſt, which was called Uutzlampa, and was 

a rabbit's head, painted on a-blue ground, 


13 years each, or 


named Fochtli. The ſecond ſignifying Tizcops, or the 
* iſtingui by a cane, with a feathered head, 
named Acatl, and painted on a red ground. The hiero- | 


3 north, or Micolampa, was the point of a 
on yellow ground : and the ſouth, or Sihvat lam- 
pa, was characterized by a houſe. 


Theſe diviſtons began the four indiftions, which com- 


an age, between each were 12 ſmaller diviſions, in 
ich the above four principal rr 
ceſſively diftributed. The method 
was not only obferved in the but in the months, 
which contained 20 days each. 
The eaſt was placed on the top, in honour of the fun, 
fe firſt riſing they, from tradition, imagined was in 


be in the north. On the 
ir gods Sb in 


expoled 
moſt valuable 


of | 


tranſacted during 
| up to the moſt voluptuous pleaſures. The biſſextile year 


ae; 
mination of the age, which was always on the 28th of 
March, when a 

ment of another be 


but the fourth, being the bi 


to Ochpeniztli 
11 Pachtli 
12 Hueypachtli 
| 14 Checiogli 
5 Etzalcualiatli 14 Panchetzaliztli 
6 Tecuylhuitl 15 Ceremoztli 
1 — 16 Tititt 
Micaylhnitl 17 Iacagli 


9 Hueymicaylhuitl 18 Atlacoalo "=p 

The 20 days had likewiſe their peculiar names, which 
are not, -however, marked .in the table: but the months 
were not ſubdivided into weeks. The year commenced. 
at Tochtli, and the whole 18 months, making juft 260 
days, the remaining hve days, to make their year anſwer- 
able to the revolution of the ſun, were called Nenontemi, 
and were accounted jubilee days, as no buſineſs was 


them; but all perſons gave themſelves 


with equal 


ity. The firſt, ſecond, 
years of the age 


on the roth of April; 
tile year, began on the 
eighth year began on the $th ; the twelfth on 
th ;, the ſixteenth on the th; and ſo on to the ter- 


was m 
and third 
ach: the 


feſtival to celebrate the commence- 
» and continued 17 days, or to the 


| x0th of April. 


The air, however, is ſo — that 


kens of joy. 


On the laſt day of the old age, the Mexicans extin- 
guiſhed all their fires, and broke to pieces all their eathen 


1] wtenſils, under the idea that the world was at an end 
wich the age: but on che enſuing morning, when the 


ſun began to dawn, they ſhewed the moſt extravagant to- 
The day was uſhered in with muſic and 
dancing ; the gods were thanked for obliging the world 


| with another age; new veſſels were purchaſed, and they 


their priefts. 


| 


| 


counting by 13, 


— A. „ — 


n. 


fiſhery on the coaſt. _ 


went in folemn proceſſion to receive fire from the hands of 
s EC r. u. 

'E W Mexico, including California, is 2000 miles 

long, and 1600 broad; it is bounded on the eaſt by 


| Louiſiana, on the fouth by New Spain, on the weſt by the 


gulph of California, and on the north by high mountains. 
has country, though pleaſant and healthy, is but little 
cultivated, and but thinly inhabited. It has ſeveral ri- 
vers, many ports and creeks ; and the Indian tribes, who 


| inhabit it, are totally unconnected with each other. 


Many of the natives are Chriſtians, and, from the nature 


| of the country, live more plentifully than moſt of the 


Americans. | 
Santa Fe ftands near the ſource of the Rio del Norte, 
in 35 deg. of north latitude, and about 130 leagues from 
the gulph: it is a well built, handſome, rich town, and 
the ſeat'of a-biſhop, fufftagan of Mexico, as well as of 
the governor of the province, who is ſubordinate to the 
viceroy of Mexico, or New-Spain. '' 
California, the moſt northern of all the Spaniſh do- 
minions on the cantinent of America, towards the Paci- 
he Ocean, was for à long time ſuppoſed to be an ifland ; 
but, atlaft, was found to be only a peninſula, iſſuing 
from the north coafts of America, and extending into the 
Pacifie Ocean 800 miles from Cape Sebaſtian, in 43 deg. 
go min. north latitude, towards the ſouth-eaſt, as far as 
Cape St. Lucar, in 22 deg. 32 min. north latitude. The 
eaſtern coaſt lies alle] with that of Mexico, op- 
poſite to it; and the fea between is called the gulph or 
lake of California, or the Vermilion Purple, or ſed Sea. 
The breadth of the peninſula is unequal ; towards 
the north it is near 200 miles broad, but at the ſouth ex- 
tremity it tapers away, and is ſcarcely 50 miles over. 
fornia- was Brit difcovered to be 3 petiinfula by fa- 
ther Caino, dr Kino, a German jefuit, who landed in it 
from the ifland of Sumatra, and paſſed into New Mexica, 
without any other water than Rio Azul, or the 
Blue River. The more fouthern part was known to the 
Spaniards ſoon after the diſcovery of Mexico, for Cor- 
ten diſcovered it in 1535 ; but they did not tilt lately pe- 
netrate far into it, contenting themſelves with the pearl- 


Here are a variety of fruits; and with reſpect to 
quadrupeds, 
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quadrupeds, here are deer, of which two kinds are pe- 
culiar to the country; a particular ſpecies of ſheep, buf- 
faloes, beavers or animals much reſembling them, a pe- 
culiar ſpecies of wild dogs, lions, wild cats, and many 
other wild beaſts. The horſes, mules, aſſes, oxen, 
ſheep, hogs, goats, and other quadrupeds, that have been 
imported hither from Spain and Mexico, multiply ex- 
ceedingly. Of the two ſpecies of deer peculiar to Cali- 
fornia, that called taye by the natives is greatly eſteemed, 
and eat with the ſame reliſh as veniſon by our epicures. 
Of the feathered kind here is a great variety ; in particu- 


lar, the coaſt is plentifuily ſtocked with peacocks, buſ- 


tards, geeſe, cranes, vultures, gulls, larger than geeſe, 
cormorants, mews, quails, linnets, larks, nightingales, 
and many other ſpecies. | 

With reſpect to fiſh, the multitude and variety with 
which the gulph of California, the Pacific Ocean, and 


the rivers are ſupplicd, is almoſt incredible. Salmon, tur- | 
bot, barbel, ſkate, mackarel, pilchards, thornbacks, | 


ſoals, bonettas, and many other ſpecies, are caught 
here with very little trouble; together with pear]- 
oyſters, common delicious oyſters, 2 lobſters, 
and a variety of exquiſite ſhell- fin. However, of the 
teſtaceous kind, the moſt remarkable and abundant is the 
tortoiſe, caught in the utmoſt plenty upon the coaſts. 
On the South-Sea coaſt alſo is a ſhell-fiſh, the moſt beau- 
tiful that can be imagined, being of au elegant vivid blue 
colour, like the lapis lazuli. 

California affords one of 
the world, and is likewiſe thought to have mines. - 

As to inſects, they ſwarm here, as in moſt warm 
countries; yet they are neither ſo numerous or trouble- 
ſome as in on account of the dryneſs of the foil and 
climate. 

There are two conſiderable rivers in California, viz. 
Rio Collorado, and Rio du Carmel, with ſeveral ſmaller 
Rreams, and fine ports, bays, creeks, and roads, both on 
the eaſt and weft fide, which is the reaſon of its having 
been formerly ſo much frequented by the Engliſh priva- 
teers in the South-Seas. 

In the heart of the country there are plains of ſalt, quite 
firm, and clear as cryſtal, which, confidering the vaſt 
quantities of fiſh of all ſorts found here, _ be of great 
_— to any civilized nation that ſhould poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of the country. 1 

There is a variety of ſavage tribes in California. 
Thoſe that live on the eaſt fide of the peninſula are great 
enemies to the Spaniards ; but, in the other parts, they 
ſeem to be very hoſpitable to all ſtrangers. The inland 
country, eſpecially towards the north, is populous. The 
Indians, in moſt reſpects, reſemble thoſe taken notice of 
in other parts of America. They have a great many ab- 
ſurd, ridiculous cuſtoms, opinions, and ſuperſtitions. 
They go almoſt naked, and pay great deference to their 

ifts, who alſo pretend to be magicians and phyſicians, 
All their houſhold-furniture and property conſiſts of the 
implements of fiſhing and hunting, or war, in which 
moſt of their time is ſpent. Their boats are only rafts, 
&c. Their arms are bows, arrows, and jagged clubs. 


S.CT. 
LOUISIANA 


OUISIANA, moſt of which was ceded to the 
Engliſh in 1763, and now conſtitutes the greater part 
the government of Weſt-Florida, is the 
MiſMppi on the weſt, and by Eaſt-Florida, Georgia, and 
Carolina, on the eaſt ; and extends from the lake of the 
Illinois, or rather from the ſource of the Miſſiſſippi on 
the north, to the gulph of Mexico on the ſouth. fe is a 
very pleaſant Fruieful coun 
of rivers, the frequent overflowings of which contribute 
not a little to its fertility; Nothing is more delightful 
than the meadows, which are fit for ſeed of all kinds. In 


ſome parts the ſoil yields three or four crops in the year; | 


for the winter only in heavy rains, without any 


nipping froſts. Almoſt all forts of trees which Europe 

rds are to be found here, beſides a variety of others 

unknown to us, and ſome of them of great value; ſuch 

as lofty cedars, which diſtil a gum that is ſaid to excel all 

the nobleſt European perfumes; and cotton-trees, which 

are of a prodigious height. The whole country abounds 
92 ; 


the richeſt oearl-fiſheries in 


„ being watered by a number | 


[ 


NEW MEXICO. 


— 


with an infinite variety of game, fowl, cattle, and in- 


Pd 


| air is wholeſome, as evidently ap 


I 


, 


TO 
TR. 
deed every thing that life can defire. 

New 4 — which was the only place of any note 
in Louiſiana that was not ceded to the Engliſh by the late 
treaty of peace, and which the French have ſince yielded 
up to the Spaniards, is ſituated between the eaſtern ſhore 
of the Miſſiſſippi and the Fiſh River, near the lakes 
Pontchartrain and Maurepas, and about 18 leagues from 
the fea. It is a pretty large handſome town, but ſubject 
to moſt ruinous inundations; beſides, the navigation 
between it and the ſea is ſo very difficult, that none 
but ſmall veſſels and flat-bottomed boats can get up 
to it, there being a ſhelf that lies before the mouth of the 
river, where there is not above ten feet water. It is 
ſaid that the channel of it is twice as large as that of the 
Seine, keeping the ſame breadth all along ; and that the 
ſtream is rapid, though it be full of windings and 
turnings for 900 leagues. | 


. 
Eaſt and Weſt Florida. 


HES E countries are 500 miles in length, o in 
breadth, have the gulph of Mexico to the Lach ; 
the Apalachian mountains and great lakes to the north ; 
Georgia to the eaſt, and the Atlantic ocean on the weſt. 
Florida was firſt difcovered by Cabot, a Venetian mari- 
ner, in the ſervice of England. It had its name from 
its verdure, and is certainly a very fine country. The 
from the ſize, vis 
gour and longevity of the Floridan Indians; in all which 
reſpects they far exceed the Mexicans. 
The foil, except on the ſea coaſt, is rich and fertile, 
producing frequently two or three crops of Indian corn 
in the year, and might, with proper cultivation, be made 
to bear every ſort of grain. Here are all kinds of timber 
and fruit trees, eſpecially pines, laurels, palms, cedars, 
cypreſs, and cheſnut trees, which grow to an extraordi- 
nary length and ſize, and, with the oaks, afford nouriſh- 
ment to {wine : but the wood moſt prized, and in greateſt 
plenty, is the ſaſſafras, of which conſiderable quantities 
are exported. Excellent limes and prunes alſo grow here 
in great abundance, with vines of various ſorts, and cot- 
ton-trees, hemp, flax, pulſe, roots, and herbs; and there 
is no ſcarcity of game, fowl, and fiſh, where ſufficient 
induftry is exerted to procure theſe gifts of nature. The 
root mendihoca, of which the caffava flour and bread are 
made, is very common; and there is a kind of grain, 
like our oats, that ſhoots up ſpontaneouſly in marſhy 
places, and by the ſides of rivers. Of the fruits, there is 
one called tuna, fo exquiſite and wholeſome, when ripe, 
that among the Europeans it goes by the name of the 
cordial julep. Excellent beef, veal, and mutton are the 


| produce of the country, together with. horſes fit for 


draught and carriage, ſo cheap, that they may be pur- 
chaſed for the value of a crown in European commodi- 


ties. The other products of Florida are ambergreaſe, 
| cochineal, indigo, ſilk-graſs; amethyſts, turquoiſes, lapis 


lazuli, and other precious ſtones; copper, quick-filver, 
pit-coal, iron ore, and a kind of ſtone-pitch, called co- 


| pea, which the Spaniards uſed as tar for their ſhipping : 


pearls alſo are found on the coaſts of Florida. 

Of the mountains, the moſt conſiderable are the Apa- 
lachian, which divide Carolina, and the reft of the Bri- 
tiſh plantations, from Florida. A vaſt number of noble 
rivers paſs through this country, moſt of which riſe in the 
Apalachian mountains, and fall into the gulph of Mexico, 
or the Atlantic Ocean. The chief are the Miſſiſſippi, 
the Ohio, the Coza or Couſſa, and the river St. John. 
The Miſiflippi, which the French call St. Louis, is, in 
many reſpects, the fineſt river in the world. It runs a 
very long courſe, free from ſhoals and cataracts, and na- 
vigable within 60 leagues of its fource. 

There are but few European ſettlements of any conſe- 
quence, either in Eaſt or Weft Florida. In the former, 
the principal place is St. Auguſtine, ftanding on the 
eaſtern coaſt of the peninſula, about 70 leagues from the 
gulph of Florida and channel of Bahama, 3o ſouth of the 
river Alatamaha, or Alatumacha, and 47 from the town 
and river of Savannah. It is fituated in lat. 30 north, 
and lies along the ſhore, at the bottom of a hill, in the 


| form of a parallelogram, the ** cutting each other at 


right 


7 * Thee port is formed: by: an iſland and u long 
— and, 


; 


hand, New Cowper rivers ; the former of which is navigable 1 
being very 2 
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ocean. Here are great quantities of cattle, wild and 
1 almoſt drvided from the continent by z ji tame; many fine rivers : and in South Carolina are the 
river; Which falls into the (ea two miles ſbuth of the harbours Winyaw or < Town, Charles Town, 
town. About à mie te the riorthward of the town ff and 
frands the caſtle,” defended by four baſtions, and pretty 
Wrong. The" entrance into the port lies between the 
2 — point of land, and is about ane mile and a | 
arter over, but very 2 
Fhe nent 40 St. Auguſtine, at leaſt when the 
iards were poſſeſſed of this country, was St. Matthio, 
firuateÞ about 1j leagues to the north of the former, to- 


rds err | 
Mr. Rolles,/a public-ſpirited gentleman, and member 
inthe Britiſy parliament” for Barnſtaple in Devonſhire, 
having”had' u grant of a tract of land in this country, 
ned a ferthement- upon the river St. John, to 
which he carried a conſiderable number of ad- 
venturers,”" 711d 2 
Another ſettlement was eſtabliſhed here by one Dr. |} the men are generally tall, but the women li 
Trumimel, at Moſquito harbour, not far from the channel || anoint their bodies with oil, and expoſe them to 
of Bahama. 8 2 os — — be of a dark — 
In Zaſt Florida and Loui the only pl men paint ves of various colours, red, 
ing to the Englih, worth mentioni are, Mobille, and |} low, and black ; th 


; 
F 


g | 
it 


$ 
F 


73 
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Penſacola.” The firſt lies on the river of that name, about || piece and turned over 
bur's falk place ding of petticoat 
> Periſhedls ſtands on the weſt fide of the bay, to which | winter Wear 
it gives name, about 10 leagues eaſt of Dauphin iſle, at round their 
the mouth of the river Mobille. The harbour is the beſt — 


| J 


vers. 


ani (27 


| | the 
Berkley ; 
| Carteret ; 8 


Bath, and Part of Clarendon county, but 
of conſequence. They chuſe to live ſepa , thei 
plantations and farms, as in Virginia, and, libe that co- 
being 


— * 


; 


ina by an i > | _— dra 
mouth of Clarendon — the 
z as far as the Britiſh. plantations, extend, in 


SS 


chief towns being Charles Town, .and 
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et 


molaſſes, || Charles Town is fituated in 79 deg. 
ORE ED Ia, en PI 
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ſhips 20 miles above the town, and in it is a melt 
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Port 
of Port 
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Town, built at 
miles north of Charles Town. © 
In 1732, a number of 


1 
ö 


Winyaw, about 50 
formed a defign of | that name, where it forms a 


it) 


hal 


I 


t moon, 


making that tract of land, called Georgia, and which is |f that draw 10 or 12 feet / water, for à tile, 
fituated between the rivers Savannah and Alatamaha, |} wi olite ©-it-is an iſland 
ſervicealle to Great Britain, by erecting it into a Eind tty wide, and 
Britiſh colonies the town, you fee 

benefits to the mother- | with the iſland 

river; and, che 
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When the property of Carolina was 
. | late o je : iſſu 1 il 1 
in and in Carolina ; 


alſo to be formed into a 
and, as ſoon as the 


to be about fix miles round; 
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of 30 a right 
lr. other European 
2 all able- || Engliſh 
botied men, 2. themſeives upon Ala- America, 
tamaha river, 16 miles —— — — 
Simon: -Fhey' the name of Darien'to a 
Whey duile there, and ſmall. the moſt 
town they afterwards added to i I de to 
Mr. Oglethorpe, with about board two || the gal 
ſhips, anchored in the road after || from thence, the 
laid the | war, commanded 
: Spaniſh 
that quarter of 


1 
5 
5 


. 


il 


and the natives, at landing; but the Indians 
they ſhould not be able to maintain their ground, 
if 2 furniſhed with fire-arms, pretended to 
eiled; waiting, however, for an i 


i 
* 


— & - wo - * 


= 
i 4 
0 - = 
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L 
: 


under a neceſſity of C—_— 
try, upon which an open war commenced be- 


———— however, freſh ſupplies and 


coming over, commanded by lord Dela- 


war, 5 to enter into a treaty of peace, 


during which, the Engliſh finding a great demand for to- 
de! in Europe, began to encourage the —— it 
which — ſucceeded beyond their expectations; an 
the ſame 


— reſembling that of England; and 
aſſembly, or parliament, met at James 
Town, in May, 1620, and negroes were firſt imported 
to Virginia the ſame year. 


entered into a conſpiracy to maſſacre all the 


liſh, on the 22d of March, 1622, about noon, 
when the people were abroad at work on their plantations |} 
without arms; and they actually murdered 347 of the || 
Engliſh, moſt 1 them being killed by their own working 

+ but an Indian, who had been well uſed by his 
maſter, diſclofing the deſign to him a little before this 
execution. — take guft of the planters, who 
Kogd upon. theix defence, and not only ſaved their own 
lives, but cut off great numbers of the Indians. 


planters not — after falling out among them- 


Hy 


Eft 
tt, 


1 


the Indians took an advantage of their diviſions, 

made another attempt to recover their country, killing 
our numbers of the kmgliſh by ſurprize. 

—— ns aſcribed to the mal-admini- 

5 Charles I. diſſolved them 

I and 2228 the government of Vir- 

ginia 2 ＋ — 22 appointing the 

ar conc . z ord all patents, and 

hs king's name, ing a quit-rent 

2 ſor every 100 acres. of land. The 

—— into factions and parties again, 

the Indians made a third effort to recover their 4 ber- 

tien and cut off near 500 more of the Engliſh ; but 
at Jength repulſed, and their king Oppaconcano 

„ and killed by a private ſoldier, very much 

the will.of fir William 1 the then 92 

vrho deſigned we have broug over into Eng- 

— being a man of an extraordinary ſtature, and of | 

Six William afterwards made peace with the Indians, 

which, continued a conſiderable time; but the civil war 

commencing in England, he was removed from his go- 

vernment ducing the uſurpation, when an ordinance of 

parliament was made, prohibiting the plantations to re- 

ceive, or export n but fe in Engliſh ſhips, which 


S 


4 

T7 
; 
4 
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zen of Virginia; 
— gi 
but they have neglected 
branch of i 


API huddle —— in 
„ 


time, fir George Yardley, the governor, b 


The ladians, looking upon themſelves as a conquered 


ve birth to the act of navigation, in the reign of king | 
aa Il. who reinſtated fir William Berkley in his go- | 
vernment, at the reſtoration. 
Sir William — the manufactures of ſilk, and | 


girls went over thither ao | 
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rying certificates with them of their chaſte behaviout on 
this ide the water; for without ſuch certificates, the cau- 
tious planters, though in never ſo much diſtreſs for wives, 
would not admit — to their beds. If they were but 
moderately qualified in other reſpects in thoſe days, they 
might depend upon being well married. The planters 
were ſo far from expecting money with a woman, that it 
| was a common thing to buy a deſerving wife, who came 
| over thither a ſervant, at the price of 100l. if ſhe carried 
good teſtimonials with her. But afterwards, when the 
truitfulneſs of Virginia was better known, and the dan- 
gers incident to an infant ſettlement were over, people in 
good circumſtadces went over thither with theis families, 
either to improve their eſtates, or avoid perſecution at 
| home ; and particularly, at the time of the grand rebel- 
lion, ſeveral good —_ 2 families retired thither, as thoie 
on the other fide did, upon the reſtoration of king 
* II. but Virginia had few of the latter, having 
diſtinguiſhed herſelf by her loyalty, in adhering to the 
royal family, after all other people had ſubmitted to the 
| uſurpation. The round-heads, for the moſt part there- 
fore, went to New- Lagland. 


* * * * * * * 683 


Virginia bas the Apalachian mountains on the weſt, 
the Atlantic Ocean on the eaſt, Carolina on the fouth, 
and the river Patowmach, north. It is 750 miles long, 
<<" has a ſharp but wholeſome air, and = ecjers- 

e ſoil. 

As to the face of the country in Vi ina, it is geme- 
rally low r Ay and for 100 
miles up the ſo that there is hardly a hill or tone 
to be ſeen, except re and there ſome rocks of iron ore, 
and ſome banks of a kind of petrified oyſter - ſhells. The 
whole country, before it was planted, was one continued 
foreſt, interſperſed with marſhes, which in the Weſt- In- 
dies they call ſwamps. No country now produces 
quantities of excellent tobacco, and yet the foil is 
2 and ſhallow, that after they have cleared a 

piece of ground. out of the woads, it will not bear 
tobacco paſt two or . r 


i es er ik cat, poplar 
be hg mg pine, 


— 1 elm, aſh, beech, with a great variety of 
| ſweet gums and incenſe, which diſtil from ſeveral trees; 

pitch, tar, raſin, turpentine, plank-timber, maſts: and 
yards. Virginia yields alſo rice, hemp, Indian gurn, 
plenty of paſture, with coal, quarries of tone, _— 
99 7 

ſpontaneous flowers there are a great.variety here, 

particularly the fineſt crown-imperial in the world, and 
the cardinal-flower, ſo much extolled for its ſcarlet co- 
lour ; almoſt the whole year round the plains and valleys 
are adorned with flowers of one kind or another. In ths 
country alſo is found the tulip bearing laurel- tree, which 
has the pleaſanteſt ſmell in So world, and keeps moms 
and bloſſoming ſeveral months together. 

Silk graſs grows ſpontaneous in many places : the & 
| bres of which are as fine as flax, and much 
| hemp. Their trees are much loftier than ours, and no 
underwood or buſhes grow beneath; ſo that people travel 
with cafe through the foreſts on horſe-back, and never 
| want a fine ſhade to defend them from the ſummer beats 
Among other animals in Virginia are elks; but not 
common; red deer, in great plenty; — — 

and wolves. As for reptiles, they have-lizards, - 

with ſeveral kinds of ſnakes, particularly the rattle>ſnake-- 
Of birds, they have ſeveral forts of eagles, hawks; and 


owls. The white owl is very beautiful, all the feathers 
| of the back and breaſt being white as filver, except a 
you ſpot immediately below the throat: their turkies wy 
large, ſome of them weighing 40 pounds : their par 

ar ges are ſmaller than ours, but bo well il; — 
nightingales are well known in England 

bird called the mocking- bird, of two — 
| eſteemed the fineſt ſinging bird in the — Fg it — 4 
name from imitating the notes of all other kinds of birds 


_ 


| 0 > —— 
of the quadrupeds of A 
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ſuch as horſes, cows, ſheep, and hogs, which are prodi- > you them here is the moſt confiderable of any fub- 
giouſly multiplied, great a wild in their | ject of Great-Britain abroad ; for, beſides their 
foreſts, beſides what they have tame in their plan- tions, they have certain revenues granted” to them by 
tations. Ac | ſeveral aſſemblies, as a duty on each of tobacco, 
The Americans on the frontiers of Virginia, according || and other incomes, which, with the of lands; un- 
to thoſe who have lived among them, are of a middling | cultivated and unpurchaſed, muſt amount, at preſent, to 
ſtature, ſtrait and well proportioned, with the fineſt 
limbs in the world ; nor is there a dwarf or miſhapen 
perſon among them. "Their colour is that of copper, | 
rendered darker by grealing themſelves, and being ex- 
poſed to the weather. They have black eyes, and their | 
hair is coal-black, which the men cut into ſeveral 
and both men and women ſo that it ſhines. n= but pariſhes allotted to them with unnual 


. 


kind of coronet four or five inches 


wear © ſtipends to the miniſters ; every Chriſtian male 16 years 
open at top, compoſed of a ſort of beads, and 


old, and negroes male and female, above that ing 
40 pounds of tobacco, which is levied by: the ſerif; 
among other public burdens, and yields about 100l. ſter- 
| 1. at a medium, to each. 

weft 


his province has the Apalachian mountains to the 
» Bay and the Northern Ocean to the eaſt ; 
Patowmack River to the ſouth, and Delaware bay to the 


| iece of 

| ſkin between their thighs, which turns over the ſtring 
each end. Their ſhoes, when they wear any, are made 
of an entire piece of buckſkin. The dreſs of 
differs little from that of the men, only the better fort 
have more beads and bracelets. They commonly go na- 
ked as far as the navel downwards, and upwards to the 
middle of the thigh; their breaſts are round and ſmall, 


into corn, 
the ſi months || 
they three 
= — 
| hes on 
a fick. 
in water, broth || 
came ron 3 
ſhavp ſtones. fixe to their 
roots and made | 
Canoes fire was by || ceived in debts and taxes z | 
12 ſofter. tobacco, delivered to him, are transferable. An induf- 
Virgina is a 
So pariſhes; 


i 
: 


1 


or vi | | flax are raiſed in this province, and the mountains yield 
James Town ftands about 26 miles above the river || abundance of iron ore, which is run into pigs, 
of that name, on the north fide in à peninſula, but is || ed into iron. Maryland oak is not eſteemed fot 
lage. ; building large ſhips, but is very proper for ſtaves and 
It is 20 be obſerved, that the practice of tranſporting — | 


commencement of the 
to a late 


MARYLAND. 


YLAND was diſcovered in the year 


B 


i Charles I. in | their 

— 2 * - lay } | 9 ; 

lord Baltimore, of the kingdom || Moft of the few Indians live on the eaſt ſhore, where 
The Baltimore family were they have two or three little towns. They are 

is province during the || in hunting for deer by the Engliſh. The cauſe of their 

1 oo from their own perpetual diſcords 


and wars amongſt themſclves. — that though 
they 
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are timorous, and cowardly, in fight, yet when 
and condemned, ay 4 why heroes, 
braving the moſt exquiſite tortures, and finging all the 
time they are on the rack. | | 
The chief places in. Maryland are, | 
. Annapalis, formerly called Severn ; but it received its 
preſent appellation in 1694, when it was made a port 
town, and the reſidence of a collector, and naval officer. 
The county court was removed thither in 1609, and ever 
ſince it hath been the chief ſeat of juſtice, and is deemed 
the capital of the province. 
Baltimore Town contains only ſome ſcattered buildings, 
ſo that it ſcarce deſerves the name of a town. | 


SECT. VIII. 
"PENNSYLVANIA. 
As the diſcoveries of New York, and the 


wi 


intimately connected with that of Pennſylvania, we 


ceſſary to deſcribe the provinces themſelves ſeparately. 
| Sebaſtian. Cabot firſt diſcovered theſe countries in the 
reign of Henry VII. but Mr. Hudſon an Engliſhman 


intereſt in them in the year 1608. The Swedes likewiſe 
attempted; ſettlements here. But king Charles II. not 
admitting the claims of either of theſe people, transferred 
the w to his brother, the duke of York, who ſent 
over Sir Robert Carr, with a ſquadron of ſhips, and 
ſome land forces; and on Carr's appearance before the 
city of New Amfterdam, (now New York) the Dutch 


governor, on a ſummons, ſurrendered the place, and the | 


reſt of the towns in- poſſeſſion of the Hollanders, and the 
Sweiles followed: his example. —- 
The duke of Vork, parcelling out thoſe countries 
to under-proprietors, among whom William Pen, eſq; 


wars, was one; all the reſt of the proprietors, | 


ſame: time after, ſutrendered their charters again to 
the crown, whereby New York and New Jerſey be- 
came royal governments, while Pen remained proprietor 
of that part'of the 


him; and king Charles II. making him another grant, 


in the year 1680, of: that part of the country which now || 


conſtitutes the reſt of Pennſylvania, in conſideration of 
money due to his father, Sir William Pen, from the go- 
vernment, Pen, the fon, united the countries he poſſeſſed 


_ 


ling ſtill to refide here, as they did in New York, and the 
Bet Mr. Pen, notwithſtanding the grants he had ob- 
tained from the crown, and the duke of Vork, did not 
upon himſelf to be the real. proprietor of the lands 


look 
granted him, till he had given the Indians what they 
eſteemed a valuable conſideration for their intereſt in them; 


and diſelaiming alſo the uſe of the carnal weapon, ac- 
cordizig:to:the principles of his ſect, he could never pro- 
poſe enteting upon the country, which had been ſo granted 
him by force. 

. The firſt thing, therefore, he did after his arrival on 
the coaſt of America, in the year 1681, was to procure 
a conference with the Indian. ſachems, or kings, in or- 
der to treat with them for the purchaſe of their lands; 


— Ie 


erſeys are || — Ty 0 
{ | Pennſylvania is bounded on the eaſt by the Delaware 
ſhall. join them together in one narrative, though it is ne- 


has a clear air, and is very cold duri 
becoming proprietor of them, the Dutch purchaſed his 


| | trade of this province. 
wy both grants into one; and giving them the name of 

ennſylvania, proceeded to the planting colonies there in | 
the year 2681, the Dutch and Swediſh inhabitants chu- | 


and the natives being few in number, and making ſcarce 


dily hearkened to his propoſals; and he purchaſed coun- 
tries of many miles extent, at a very moderate price; 
paying for them in cloathing, tools, utenſils, and 
to the entire ſatisfaction of the natives. 

Mr. Pen, in a letter to his friends in England, 


Vs thus: their king (ſays Mr. Pen) was ſeated in the 
middle of a half-moon, or ſemi-circle; his council, the 
| 


| 


1 
„ on the 
rate of 151. for 
4O 


> ar mo =. A difpute ſubliſted a long 
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ing me by the hand, and telling me, he was ordered by 
his king to ſpeak to me, and that now it was not he, but 
the king that ſpoke, becauſe what he ſhould ſay was the 
king's mind. He firſt prayed me to excuſe them, that 


| they had not complicd with me in a former meeting : he 


feared that there might be ſome fault in the interpreter, 
being neither Indian nor Engliſh; beſides, it was the In- 
dian cuſtom to deliberate before they reſolved ; and that 
if the younger people and owners of the land had been 
as ready as he, I had not met with ſo much delay. Hav- 
ing thus introduced his matter, he fell to the bounds of 
the land they had agreed to diſpoſe of, and to the price. 
During the time this perſon ſpoke, not a man of them was 
obſerved to whiſper, or ſmile. The old were grave, the 


young reſerved in their deportment; and when they ſpoke, 


| which was but ſeldom, it was warmly and elegantly. 


* * * R  #® * 1 


River, and the Atlantic Ocean, on the ſouth and weſt by 


Maryland, and on the north by the country of the Ino- 


quois or Five Nations. It is 300 miles long, 240 broad, 
winter. The 
river Delaware is often frozen over. The heats would 
be intolerable in autumn, if they were not mitigated by 
frequent cooling breezes : the whole country is flat to- 
wards the coaſt, but riſes gradually to the Apalachian 
mountains. | | 


— 


Tue chief rivers are three, Delaware, Saſquahanna, 
and Skoolkil. 
| the Iroquois, takes its courſe ſouthward, and after divid- 


The Delaware, riſing in the country of 
ing this province from that of New Jerſey, falls into the 
Atlantic Ocean between the promontories or capes May 
and Henlopen, forming at its mouth a large bay, called, 
from the river, Delaware Bay. This river is navigable 
above 200 miles. The Saſquahanna riſes alſo in the 
y of the Iroquois, and, running ſouth theou 

the middle of the province, falls into the of 

peake, being navigable a great way for large ſhips. - The 
| Skoolkil has its ſource in the ſame country as the other 


two, and alſo runs ſouth: almoſt parellel to them; till at 
which had been granted to 


— turning to the eaſtward, it falls into the Delaware 
at the city of Philadelphia. It is navigable for boats 
above 100 miles. Theſe rivers, with the numerous 
creeks and harbours in Delaware Bay, capable of con- 
taining the largeſt fleets, are extremely favourable to the 


As to the foil, produce, and traffic of Pennſylvania, 
they are much the ſame as thoſe of New Vork and the 
Jerſeys, of which hereatter. | They have ſome rice here, 


— 


equal to that of Virginia. From the premiums offered 
by the Society of Arts in London it appears, that the ſoil 
and climate of this province are looked upon as proper 
for the cultivation of ſome ſpecies of vines. The trade 
carried on from hence and the other colonies to the French 


and Dutch iſlands and Surinam, was never at all to the 


| 
| in return, without which the French could not carry on 
| their 
Previous to the preſent diſputes, Pennſylvania was one 
| of the moſt flouriſhing 
| people ſeldom had any quarrels with the Indian natives; 
any other uſe of their country, than to hunt in it, rea- 


advantage of Old England, and very deſtructive to the 
ſugar colonies ; for they take . molailes, rum, and other 
ſpirits, with a great many European goods, from . theſe 
foreigners; carrying them horſes, proviſions, and lumber 


manufacture to the adv they do. 


colonies in North America. The 


the latter, however, ruſe in their demands for land in 
proportion as European ſetters ſeemed eager to purchaſe. 
We find that upwards of 20 years ago the proprietaries, 
who alone can purchaſe lands here from the nativer, 
had bought 7000, o00 of acres for no more than 750 l. 
ſterling, which the proprietaries afterwards fold at the 
100 acres. . The Indian council at 
* — = ens their deputies part- 
ing with formuch ; in the year 1755. obliged 
— — 8 es to re- convey great part af the ſame to 
ries of this province and Lord Baltimore, proprietary of 
land, about the right to certain lands, which was at 
laſt amicably adjuſted, though greatly in favour of the 


| 


Penns. There were alſo, fome years fince, violent dii- 
putes between the proprietaries and the aſſembly, the 
former 


but no great quantities; and fome tobacco, but it is fot 
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former alledging, that their private eſtate ought to be || his manner of living; ind became part of their duty, 
exempted from all taxes; but whether the matter is yet |} and divided their time with devotion. Their pains are 
ſettled, or not, we cannot pretend to fay. thrown into one common ſtock, which ſupplies all their 

About the year 1704, there happened ſome alteration || exigencies, private as well as public : their females are 
in the conftitution of the province by conſtituting a go- || cloiſtered up by themſelves in a { part of the town, 
vernor, council, and aſſembly, each with much the ſame || the ſituation of which is delightful, and ſcreens them from 

wer and privileges as in the neighbouring colony of || the north wind. It is triangular, and fenced round with 
New-York; the lieutenant-governor and council, be- || thick rows of apple, beech, and cherry trees, beſides 
ing appointed by the proprietors, the Penns, with his || having an orchard in the middle. The houſes, which 


majeſty's approbation. are of wood, are moſtly three ſtories high; and every per- 
—— is divided into ſeven counties, four of || ſon has a ſeparate 222 that he may not be diſturbed 
which are called the upper, and three the lower. The || in his devotions. e women never ſee the men but at 


upper are, Buckingham, Philadelphia, Cheſter, and || public worſhip, or when it is neceſſary to conſult upon 
Lancaſter; the lower, Newcaſtle, Kent and Suſſex. || matters of public cxconomy. Their garb is the moſt 
Philadelphia the capital of the whole colony, fituated || ſimple that can be well imagined, being a long white 
in 40 deg. 30 min. north latitude,” is one of the moſt || woollen gown in winter, and linen in the fummer, with 
beautiful and regular cities in the world ; being a parall- || a cape, which ſerves them for a hat, like that of a capu- 
elogram or oblong of two miles in length with the eaſt || chin behind, and faſtened round the waiſt with a belt. 
fronting the river Delaware, and the weſt the river || Under the gown, they wear a waiſtcoat of the ſame mate- 
Schuylkill, each front being a mile in length. Every || rials, a coarſe ſhirt, trowſers, and ſhoes. The drefs of 
quarter of the city forms a ſquadron of eight acres, and || the women is the ſame, only inſtead of trowſers, they wear 
near the centre is a ſquare of 10 acres ſurrounded by || petticoats, and when they leave their nunnery (for ſuch 
the town houſe, and other public buildings. The || it is) they muffle up their faces in their capuchins. The 
high ftreet is 100 feet wide, and runs the whole length || diet of the Dunkards conſiſts of vegetables; but it is no 
of the town. Parallel to it run eight other ſtreets, which || principle with them to abſtain from animal food, only 
are croſſed by 20 more at right angles, all of them 3o || they think that ſuch abſtinence is moſt agreeable to a 
feet wide, and ' communicating with canals from the || Chriſtian life. This temperance emaciates their bodies, 
two rivers, which add not only to the beauty; but the || and, as the men indulge their beards to grow to their full 
wholeſomeneſs of the city. Ships of 4 or 500 tons || length, gives them a hollow, ghaſtly appearance. Their 
may come up to the key, which is 200 feet ſquare, and || beds are no better than benches ; a little wooden block 
furniſhed with all- the conveniences for ſhip-building, || ſerves them for a pillow ; and celebrate public wor- 
as well as for loading and unloading goods. Though || ſhip twice every day, and as often every night. But 
the whole of this magnificent plan hath not yet been || though ſuch modes of life appear abſurd and impractica- 
carried into execution, a conſiderable progreſs hath been || ble, the Dunkards are far from being extravagant. Theic 
made towards it. The town houſe is fo ſtately, ſpa- || chapel is very decent; and they have, upon a fine ſtream, 
cious, and regular, that it would make a figure in any || a griſt-mill, a paper-mill, an oil-mill, and a mill for 
capital of Europe. The other public buildings are, the || pearl-barley, all of them moſt ingeniouſſy conſtructed 
court houſe, two quakers meeting houſes, one church || by themſelves : they have even a printing-preſs; and 
of England, one baptiſt meeting, one Dutch Lutheran. || they are, eſpecially the nuns, extremely ingenious in 
church, one Dutch Calviniſt church; one Moravian || working, and in embelliſhments of all forts. + 24 
church, one maſs houſe, the quakers ſchool houſe, the | | FN 
city alms houſe, the quakers alms houſe, the hoſpital, SECT, MC 


iſon, and work houſe. | d ; 
Pp The Jerſeys and New Torx. 


The nobleſt inftitution, however, in the province of 
Pennſylvania, is the academy of literature eftabliſhed in | 3 
this eit. r 0 HES E countries being cloſely joined by nature, 
Among the ſeveral ſects in Philadelphia, that of the and intimately connected by a variety of other cir- 
Moravians is none of the leaft confiderable. The wild- || cumftances, it is neceffary to deſcribe them in the fame 
neſs and extravagance of this ſect are well known all || ſection. SY W T7 ee 
over Europe; but though they have a kind of chapel The Jerſeys have Delaware river on the fouth and weſt, 
here, their principal ſettlement is at a place called || the bay on the ſouth eaſt, the Atlantic Ocean on the eaſt, 
Berklehem, near 60 miles from Philadelphia. In Phi- || and New York on the north, extending 160 miles in 
ladelphia county are ſome other ſmall towns, which || length, and 60 in breadth. New York is divided from 
merit no particular deſcription z the principal of which, || the Eaſt and Weſt Jerſeys, and Pennſylvania, by Hud- 
however, is German Town, ſo called, becauſe the inhabi- | ſon's and Delaware rivers, on the eaſt and north - eaſt it 
tants are chiefly either Germans or the deſcendants of || joins New England, and on the north-weſt Canada. Its 
Germans. extent is 300 miles in length, and 150 in breadth. .'Th 
Of the ather towns in the province the moſt confider- || chief rivers, befides thoſe of Hudſon and Delaware, are 
able are, Briſtol, Falls Town, and — in the || Onandago, Mohawk, Raritan, and Maurice rivers. 
county of Buckingham; Cheſter Town, Chicheſter, || "The extenſive lakes of Champlain, Ontario, and Exie, 
and Marcus Hook, in the county of Cheſter ; 'New- || lie on the frontiers of the province of New York to the 
caſtle Town, Haverford Weſt, Merioneth, and St. George, | north-weſt. The capes are thoſe of Loge Mary, on. the 
in the county of Newcaſtle; Dover, Cranebrook, || eaft entrance of Delaware river; Sandy Point, near the 
Marden, Meſpelliven plantations, in the county of Kent; || entrance of Raritan river; and Mountang Point, at the 
Lewis, in the county of Suffex ; Lancaſter, in the county || eaſt end of Long Iſland. That iſland, another called 
to which it gives name: and 14 miles from Lancafter, || Staten Ifland, belong to the province of New York. 
on the frontier part of the county, is a fmall town, called || The firſt, which the Dutch call Naſſau, is about 120 
Ephrata, lying between two ſmall hills, in the moſt de- || miles long, from eaſt to weſt ; but no more than ten, at 
lightful ſituation that can well be imagined, as if nature || a medium, in breadth. The eaſtern part of it was ſet- 
had created it for the indulgence of contemplation. Fhis |} tled from New England; but two thirds of it is a barren 
town is inhabited by a ſe& called Dumplers, or Dunk- || ſandy foil. Staten Iſland is about 12 miles in and 
ards, and one, perhaps, of the moſt harmleſs and en- fix in breadth, and is inhabited by Dutch and French, 
traordinary that has appeared fince the inſtitution - of || as well is Engliſh. Tantucket or Nantucket, Martha's 
Chriftianity. A German hermit, who ſettled on the |} Vineyard, and Elizabeth Iſlands, formerly belonged to 
| ſpot where Ephrata is now built, was the founder of || New-York ; but were by. the charter of Maſfachuſets 
ired ſome of his countrymen with curioſity, and r "8-5 ts 
plicity of his life, with the piety of his converſation, to the produce and commodities of New-York and 
induced them to join and imitate him. A people who || the — they conſiſt of horſes, pipe - ſtaves; pork, 
leave their native country to enjoy li of conſcience, || beef, fiſh, ſalted and baralled up; oil of whales and 
can bear all ſubſequent mortifications. The Getmans of || ſea-calves, ſkins and furs, iron and copper; all ſorts of 
both : ſexes, who joined the hermit, ſoon accuſtomed || grain, as wheat, rye, peas, beans, oats, barley, buck- 
themſelves to his way of thinking, and conſequently to |} wheat, Indian corn, Indian peas, and beans; tobacco, 
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commiſſion under the broad ſeal of 


in nomination of the council preſided. The people choſe 
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pot-aſhes, and wax, which they export to the Weſt-In- 
dian iflands, not excepting the French and Dutch, and 


to England, Old Spain, Africa, and Portugal; import- || 


ing, in return, rum, ſugar, molaſſes, negroes, ſalt and 
wine; and fram Great-Britain, in particular, houſhold 
* cloathing of all kinds, hardware, tools, and 
hey traffic alſo with the log-wood-cutters in the bay of 
Honduras, and with the Spaniſh ſettlements, exchanging 
n 1 * for — 1 
ew York and the Jerleys were governments. 
That of New York was adminiſtered by a governor, with 
, ngland ; the legiſ- 
lative pawer and authority being lodged in the governor 
and the council, who were 12 in number, nted by 
the king, but filled up by the governor, and 27 repre- | 
ſentatives elected by the people. In other reſpects, the 
government previous to the 2 unhappy conteſt was 
conformable to the laws of England, as that of a colony 
can be. The adminiſtration of the t was in 
the governor and council, of whom five were a quorum ; 
and upon the death or abſence of the governor, the firſt 


their repreſentatives, the numbers of whom were fixed by 
the crown, and theſe repreſentatives had much the 
fame privileges as the members of the Britiſh parlia- 
ment. | | 


ernment of New Jerſey we find there 
are three ves. Firſt, That of the governor, who 
is likewiſe vice-admiral and chancellor of the province. 


Sccphd, That of the council, which, with the governor, 


forms à court of error and chancery. Third, Of the 
houſe of repreſentatives, 20 of whom ſerve for counties, 
and the remaining four for the two towns of Perth-Am- 
boy aud Burlington. This houſe, though no court of 
Fr at the privilege of enquring into the mal- 
minifration of che courts of juſtice. | 
The principal towns of New York are, -] 
New York formerly called Amſterdam. It is ſituated 
in Mahanattan Ifland, which is 12 miles long, and be- | 
tween wee and dis broad, ying at the mouth of Hud- 
ſon's or the Iroquois River. It is not very large, but 
few cities in Europe can vie with it in arity and 
neatneſs. The trade of the inhabitants is carried on by 
water carriage, and ſhips of 500 tons may come up to the 
wharfs of the city, and be almoſt afloat. Hudſon's river, 
where it runs by New-York, is above three miles broad, 
and proves a noble con for the goods cf the coun- 
ties of Albany, Vifter, Buchet, Orange, and King's, 
to that city. 


It contains ſix markets, ſaid to be better 
„ kinds of proviſions, than any in Europe. 
harbour are defended by forts and batteries. 
yur» the horſes kept here were computed at 
he > 4 edifices are the Town-houfe, the 
cil-houſe, where they hold their general aſſemblies 
and courts of juſtice, the Engliſh church, the Meeting- 
houſes of all | the Free-ſchool, and public Library. 
Here is alfo a Priating-office. The town is governed by 
a mayor and alderman, and ſuch other officers as our cor- 


ugs pretty, popul U. buil 
> 5 is 2 » populous, we — it town 
miles up the river, where the ſopus hea New Jorky 
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might be deemed the moſt conſiderable town in the pro- 
vince. 

"Shrewſbury is a conſiderable town, and the moſt ſouth- 
ern in the province. Newark ſtands in Efſex county, and 
has about $0,000 acres annexed to it, and Middleton is 


toys. || 26 miles ſouth of Piſcataqua. Between Middleton and 


Shrewſbury there is an iron work, and October 22, 1746, 


| a college was eftabliſhed at Brunſwick. 


Welt Jerſey has not been divided into counties. It 
has an eaſy communication with New York, by the river 
ZE fopus, and with Maryland, by another ftream which 
falls into Cheſepeak Bay. The principal place is, 

Burlington fituate in 40 deg. 40 min. of north lati- 
tude, on an iſland in the middle of the river Delaware, 
to the north of Philadelphia in Pennſylvania, and on the 
oppoſite ſide of the river. The houſes are — 


— 


built of brick, and laid out into ſpacious ſtreets, wi 


; appears not only from 

t of their affairs with the French and 
but with almoſt all the Indian nations of this vaſt 
tinent. 


An Engliſhman, who wrote their hiſtory, 
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obſtruction, enemy, or accident it hath met with in the 
way. They are very ſtrict in obſerving the oaths 
they ſwear to each — * eſpecially thoſe which their 
warriors make of ftanding by one another to the laſt, and 
which they keep to fuch a „ as to hazard their 
lives to reſcue the bare carcaſe of their fallen brethren. 
They commonly make a kind of feaſt over the grave, and 
put into it wheat, tobacco, and every thing they think 
the deceaſed may want in the other world. The women 
are commonly to prolific, that it is a wonder to fee one 
from 16 to 50, who is not either pregnant or ſuckling ; 
yet they do moſt of the drudgery, as grinding the wheat, 
tetching of wood, water, and the like. The children 
are often fo ſtubborn, that if they are found fault with, 
the girls will diſpatch "themſelves with ſome poiſonous 

„ and the boys with a gun. . The buſineſs of the 
men is hunting, going to war, building their huts, fel- 
ling of timber, tilling the ground, the like. "They 
comdeaty fow & Sed with beans cae year, and the next 
with Indian wheat. | 
One of theſe nations, or tribes, are called Mohawks, 
from inhabiting the about the Great Mohawk 


river; and before we quit this ſection, it is neceſſary to || 
mention the great water-fall, or cohoos, in the Mohawk || 
ihng cataract is a quarter of a mile 

itſelf 


river. This fu 
broad, and 70 feet-deep. 


The water precipitati 
from ſev 


rocks, which project from the falls 
down on fide in torrents, and, 11 a near 
the bottom by many ſeparate riſes in a white 
froth. From the whole ariſes a miſty cloud that deſcends 
like ſmall rain, and exhibits, when the fun ſhines, a 
beautiful rainbow, that moves as the ſpectator moves, 
according to the angle of vifton. 
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viceable, hut ſmall. Here are alſo elks, deer, hares, 
rabbits, ſquirrels, beavers, otters, ies, racoons, 
with a variety of 

but the moſt extraordi- 


fables, bears, wolves, faxes, 

other tame and wild quadrupeds 

nary of theſe animals is the moſe, or mooſe deer ; the 
black ſj 2 feet high; with 
A 


pecies of which is about 1 1; with four 
horns, and broad palms, fome diftant_near 12 feet from 
the tip of one horn to the other. His body is bout the 
ſize of a bull; his neck reſembles a ffag's; his tail is 
ſomewhat longer; and his fleſhextremely grateful: The 
light coloured moofe, called wampoon by the Indians, is 
a ſmaller | , and much more common thati the 
black. The rattle- is another natural euriafit 
New-England, though not 
rounding ſeas, and interſectin 
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hold furniture, h , 
hats, ſtockings, ſhoes, and India goods. In ſhort, there 
is no Britiſh GR that ry 7 e * 1 
ury or ornament, which the people of New-Eng ö 
not im They alſo ſend ſhips to the of Hon- 
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50 
ſoever, are valid, without the governor's conſent in 
writing. 

Notoithſtanding this, previous to the preſent unhappy 
diſturbance, the people had ſtill the greateſt ſhare of the 

wer in this colony ; for they not only choſe the afſembly, 
but this aſſembly, with the governor's concurrence, choſe 
the council, equivalent to our houſe of lords. 

There were originally three ſorts of rnments eſta- 
bliſhed by the Engliſh on the continent of America, viz. 


royal governments, charter governments, and proprietary 
governments. 

A royal government is fo called, becauſe the 
colony is immediately dependent on the crown, and the 
king remains ſovereign of the colony. 

K charter government is fo called, becauſe a company, 
incorporated by the king's charter, is in a manner veſted 
with ſovereign authority. 


A proprietary government is ſo denominated, becauſe | 
the proprietor, either by purchaſe or gift, has a kind of | 


875 authority. ; 

The general affembly of New England, in concur- 
fence, impoſe taxes, make grants, enact laws, and re- 
dreſs public grievances of every kind. It confiſts of the 
magiſtrates, and a certain number of repreſentatives, who 
form two chambers, fo nearly reſembling our lords and 
commons, that the concurrence of the majority of both is 
neceſſiry before any bill can be preſented to the governor 
for his aſſent. Every town, if it contains 32 burgeſſes, 
can ſend two repreſentatives to parliament ; if twenty, 
one; but Boſton nominates four. 

The laws here were always very fevere againſt quakers. 
To bring one in is x forfeiture of an hundred pounds; 
to conceal -one, forty ſhillings 'an hour; to go to a 


quaker”s meeting, ten ſhillings ; to preach there, five [| 


illings. If a quaker be not an inhabitant he is ſubject 
to baniſhment, and if he returns, death. Vagrant 
quakers to be whipped, branded with the letter R on the 
left ſhoulder, and baniſhed ; if they return, death. No 
perſon can be arreſted; if there are any means of ſatis- 
faction; nor impriſoned, unleſs there be a concealment 
of effects. Aber is death to both parties. 
The Maſlachuſets colony received its name from the 
dians, who inhabited theſe parts when the Engliſh firſt 
came hither. Its boundaries are, the colonies of Con- 
2 and New- Vork on the weſt; the Ocean on the 
aft and Touth ; àhd Merrimack River on the north. It 


Proper, and Maine. 
erly, | 


s along the coaft 


Ianc ; and is 
ment 1 zati. It is divided into the counties of 
Briſtol, Plymouth, and Barnſtaple, taki 


FN having à commodious harbour, and the 
beſt trade in New England next to Boſton. 
On the coaſt of this 


2 


is ſubdivided into the provinces of Plymouth, Maflachufet | 
Pn. Laine | againſt the French and Indians of Nova Scotia; particu- 

wince of Plymouth, which is the moſt ſouth- | 
5 ales the 100 miles, from Cape Cod to 


"2 

| he province of New Hampſhire, or Piſcataqua 
near 50 broad, from Monu- jj vernment, > donated by Mere Semis on the note, 
ſ 
their names || chuſet colony on the ſouth-weſt, and 
from the chief town of ench, of which Briſtol is large 


| 
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merchants warehouſes on the north fide. The city lies 
in the ſhape of a half-moon round the harbour, being in 
length about two miles, and in ſome places near three 
quarters of a mile broad. Here are 10 churches of differ- 
ent denominations, a fine town-houſe, a printing-office, 
and ſeveral bookſellers ſhops. Here alſo the governor 
reſides, the general aſſembly and the chief courts of judi- 
| cature are held, and here are tranſacted the affairs of the 
whole province. There is a market every Thurſday, 
and fairs for three days to „ beginning on the firſt 
"Tueſday in May, and the laſt Tueſday in October. 
| Above 600 ſhips have been laden here in a year, for 
Europe and the Britiſh plantations, with lumber, beef, 
pork, fiſh, &c: The neck of land which Joins the pe- 
ninſula on which the city is built to the continent, is not 
above 50 yards wide. An adjoining diſtrict, called 
Charles Town, was deſtroyed fince the commencement of 


the preſent civil war. 
called Newton, is fitu- 


— 


Cambridge Town, common 


| ated on the northern branch of Charles River, about three 


miles from Boſton, in which are ſeveral good ſtreets ; but 
is moſt confiderable for its uni „ confifting of three 
colleges. There was alſo a college here for the education of 
Indians ; but this is now converted into a printing-houſe, 
the education of the Indians in the learned languages be- 
ing found impracticable; there never were above four or 
five educated there, and but one that ever took a degree. 
They have alſo a library, but very deſective in modern 
books ; they alfo want endowments for the reading of 
public lectures in the colleges, by profeſſors of the ſeveral 
ſciences. The univerſity is governed by a preſident, five 
fellows, and the treaſurer, who have each of them a com- 
petent revenue ſettled on them. 
Salem is ſit uated on a plain between two rivers, on each 
of which it has a harbour 18 miles north of Boſton. Its 
principal buſineſs has always been ſhip-building, particu- 
"_ the conſtruction of fiſhing ſmacks. 
| The third grand diviſion of the Mafſachuſet govern- 
ment is Maine, which is bounded on the north-eaſt by 
| Nova Scotia, by the Bay of Maſſachuſet on the ſouth- 
eaſt, and by province of New Hampſhire on the 
fouth-weſt and north-weſt, in which are the two counties 
Saco, or Scarborough, Wells, Hedeck, or. — 
or k Is, or - Newcaſtle, 
York, Ketteren, Berwick, and Biddeford. 
ions were erected on the north-eaſt part 
of this province in the late wars, to defend the country 


at Saco, Kennebeck, Saghadock, and Pemaquid. 


by the province of Maine on the ſouth-eaſt, by Maſſa- 
by C on the 
north-weſt; the chief towns are Dover, Portſi 
Exeter, and Hampton; all which lie near the mouth 


| the river Piſcataqua. There are not many towns in the 


province lie feveral other iſlands, || inland 


country: it ſtill remains 2 foreſt, covered 
with excellent timber; but the ſoil Joes . 


particularly Rhode-Tfland, Elizabeth Iſland, Martha's | not ſeem proper 
or Martin's Vin ard, and Nantucket, in which are R — 15 5 | 

ſeveral towns or villages of Chriſtianized Indians. The colony of | New York 
Maſſachuſet Proper is bounded by New- York on the | fland uſet's 
weſt; by Plymouth and Connecticut on the ſouth ; New- || Ifland, ſeparated by an 
| ire on the north; and by Maffachuſets Bay on || : fouth. It is about 100 


the eaRt, and contains the counties of Suffolk, Middleſex, 
and Edlex,. all of them fituateon Maffachufete Bay. The 


* 


Capitals of thoſe three counties ate Boſton, Cambridge, | 
the chief town of the county of 


and Sdlew. 
... Boſton is not on | 

Midd] ex, bot 97 5 New- England, and even of the 
whole, tifh empire in ea. It ] 
Kala at the bottom of Maifachuſets Bay, about 
miles from its mouth, and is well fortified. The” 
proach. to the harbour by —_ 
A there. is room enough for's 


"ole Fang ener er he ft. Abou 
"without paſſing directly und uns of . About 
en ON the dey js a light-houſe, erected on a 
a rock, which, in titie of war, makes to the 
" caſtle, and the caftle to the town. At the bottom of the 
"Bay, which is ſpacious enough to contain the whole 
n is 2 pier, ar 2000 feet in length, wick u t of 


Arherica. It ſtands on a penin- 
eight 
| - | Newhaven ſtands \ 
is narrow; but within 

to lie at anchor, — 


e On ene of the iflitids of the Bay 
dc vt Williain, dt len geber frtrefs in We 


—_ 
——_— — 


miles | 
in breadth. Connecticut River, 


is d unties, and its chief towns are New- 
'Waives, Hertford, and New London. | 
1 upon the coaſt, and bas a college for 
academical learning, ealled Yale Hull, pretty well en- 

' dowed, and furniſhed with a good library. | | 
Hertford is a handfome populous town, fituated on the 
trade, ſitunted on 


banks of Connectieut River. 
New-London is z town of good 


| the "welt fide, and near the mouth of the river, called 


Thames. | 
| The of Rhode-Ifland comprehends, befides the 
iſland, 'a diftrift on the continent, called Providence 


Plantation. The iſland, which is about 25 or 16 miles 
long, and about four or five broad, is called the Paradiſe of 
New-England, 
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New-England, from the fruitfulneſs of the ſoil, and the 
temperateneſs of the climate. A great trade is carried on 
in it to the ſugar-colonies with butter, cheeſe, horſes, 
ſheep, beef, pork, tallow, &c. The chief town is New- 
port, fituated on the ſouth-weſt part of it, and having a 
good harbour, defended by a regular fort. 

Providence Plantation, which lies oppoſite to Rhode 
Ifland, and is about 20 miles ſquare, has two 
thriving towns, near the mouth of the River Patuxel, 
one of which is called Providence, and the other War- 


CANADA. 
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large | 


503 
The country is divided into 12 diſtricts, each of which 
annually elects a deputy, who muſt be approved by the 
governor and council. This deputy is regarded as a kind 
of agent, or ſolicitor for the diſtrict, who reports its 
ſituation, from time to time, to the government. The 
moſt confiderable places in this colony are, Halifax, and 


Annapolis. 3 
ſituated on Chebucto Bay, having a com- 


Halifax is 
| munication with all parts of the province, either by land 
carriage, the ſea, or navigable rivers, with a fine harbour. 


wick. 
ne 
Nova-Scotia, or New Scotland. 


OVA-SCO TIA, or New Scotland, by the French 
called Acadia, has the bay of St. Lawrence and 

the Atlantic Ocean on the eaſt, the ſame ocean and New 
England on the ſouth, the river St. Lawrence north, and 


The river Chebucto is three miles broad at the town, near 
which is a ſmall place called Dartmouth, a Dutch town, 


| with an extenſive common, corn fields, and convenien- 


| cies for drying and curing fiſh. The uſual trade of the 
inhabitants is in _ furs, and naval ftores. Here a 
| governor and council refide, a ifon is kept, and the 
place is well factified. 5 5 | mT 
Annapolis _ x 3 
Fundy Bay, in . odd min. longitude, and 45 


Canada on the weft, being 350 miles long, and 250 | 


broad. It had its name of Nova-Scotia from Sir William 
Alexander, a,Scotchman, and ſecretary to king James I. 
who had the firſt grant of lands in it. By the treaty of 
Utrecht, it was ceded to Great Britain, and a regiment 
was ſent over to take poſſeſſion of Annapolis, the capital; 
but no proviſion was made to plant the reſt of Nova- 


Scotia, till the year 1749, when about 3000 Engliſh fa- | 


0 


ſent thither, and erected the town of Halifax, in Che- 


milies, under the command of governor Cornwallis, were 


bucto Bay, and fince that ſeveral other embarkations have 
been made. 

In the late war, one of the diſputes between Great- 
Britain and France was about the boundaries of Nova- 
Scotia, which the Britiſh commiſſaries demonſtrated to 
extend to the river St. Lawrence on the north, by ſeveral 
treaties betwegn the, two nations : whereas the French | 
inſiſted, that vnly part of the peninſula was ceded to 
Great-Britain ; but this diſpute hath been finally decided 
by the event of the laſt war. As the French, who were 
ſettled in Nova-Scotia, without rding the oaths 
they had taken to the king of Great Britain, had con- 
ſtantly adhered to France, it was thought fit, upon the 
laſt reduction of it, to remove them from thence, and diſ- 
perſe them into the reſt of the Britiſh plantations. 

Baron La Honton, a French [writer of credit, man 
ars reſident in the country, teils us, that it abounds wi 
ittle rivers, the entrance of which affords anchorage for 
the largeſt veſſels; that they are full of ſalmon, and that 
moſt of the gulphs and rivers, with which they commu- 
nicate, yield great plenty of cod. He further obſerves, 
that almoſt every part of Acadia produces, or 1s capable 
of producing, corn, fruit, peas, and other pulſe ; that 
the four ſeaſons of the year are eaſily diſtinguiſhed ; that 
the winter is very ſevere for three months; and that the 

country yields excellent timber for mafts. 

A great part of the « y conſiſts of the peninſula 
that is formed by the bay of Fundy, Chenigta, and 
Green Bay ; all the coaft of which, from Cape Sable on 


| 


the weſt, to Cape Canſo on the eaſt, is lined with ſhoals | 


or ſands. Beſides the bays abovementioned, there is a 
t number of others all along the coaſt, particularly 
Gaſpe, Chaleurs, and Chedib on the north-eaſt ; 


Bay of Fundy. In theſe bays, and other parts of the 
coaſt, are many fine roads and havens. The chief capes 
are thoſe of Roſieres and Gaſpe on the north-eaſt ; Capes | 
P Ecoumenac, Tourmentin, Port, Epis, Fogery, 
and Case, on the eaſt; Capes Blanco, Vert, Theodore, 
Dore, la Heve, and Negro, on the ſouth; Cape Sable, 
and Cape Fourche, on the ſouth-weſt. The rivers and 
lakes are very numerous. Of the former, the maſt con- 
ſiderable are thoſe of St. John, adi, Penobſcot, 
S. 
into A 5 | or , 55 
. Nipiſiguit, — run from weſt to 
the gulph of St. Lawrence, and that of Chebucto, 
falls into the Atlantic, Of the latter, 
ſeben and Freneuſe, are very large; but are many 
that have not yet received any particular names. As to 


the tribes of Indians in Nova-Scotia, 


| | true caſtoreum, which is contained in h 
the Bay of Iflands, Chebucto, and La Here, on the || part 
ſouth ; and the Bay of Annapolis on the fouth-fide of the 


deg. of north |] t is well fortified, but requires a 
ſtronger garriſon to defend it than it has been furniſhed 
with of years. | 


SECT. XI. 
CA WA Dd 4 


ANADA, which in the late war was conquered 
| by the Britiſh troops, has New Britain to the north, 
| Nova Scotia, New England, and New York, to the 
eaſt; the Apalachian mountains, and Great Lakes on 
the ſouth, and unknown lands on the weſt. It is deemed 
500 miles in length, and 200 in breadth. The climate 
and foil vary; the parts beſt known, which lie towards 


| the great river, St. Lawrence, are cold, to an exceſs in 


winter, though rather warm in ſummer. The re# of the 
country, as far as it is known, is full of Jarge woods, 
marſhes, lakes, mountains, and rivers, which render it 
{til] colder. The lands, however, eſpecially in the inte- 
rior parts, and about the lakes and rivers, are generally 
fertile, and capable of producing wheat, lf ng rye, 
with many other ſorts of grain, fruits, and les ; 
tobacco, in particular, thrives exceedingly, and is much 
cultivated. Here are plenty of ſtags, elks, deer, bears, 
foxes, martens, wild cats, ferrets, weaſels, ſquirrels of 
a large ſize and greyiſh hue, hares, and rabbits. The 
ſouthern parts alſo breed great numbers of wild bulls, 
deer of a ſmall fize, divers forts of roebucks, goats, 
wolves, &c. The marſhes, Jakes, and pools, n 
with otters, beavers, or caſtors, of which the white are 
highly valued, being ſcarce, as well as the right black 
kind. The beaver of Canada is an amphibious qua- 
druped, 5 5 could live o of the water, — it had con- 
venient bathing places. They are generally not quite 
four feet in keg. Their een 2 — black, 
brown, white, yellow, and ſtraw- colour; but I is ob- 
ſerved, that the lighter their coldur, the leſs quantity of 
fur they are cloathed with, and live-in warmer climates. 
The fleſh of the beaver is a moſt delicious food, when it 
is parboiled, to take away a difagreeable reliſh . which it 
has naturally. Beſides the fur, the beaver produces the 
in the lower 
of the belly, different from the tefticles : the value 
of this drug is well known. The furs of the beaver are 
of two kinds, the dry and the green; the dry fur is the 
ſkin before it.is applied to any uſe; the green are the 
furs that are worn, after being ſewed to one another, by 
the Indians, who beſmear them with unctuous ſubſtances, 
which. nat only render them more pliable, but give the 


T7 
* 


| 


fine down, that is manufactured into hats, that oily qua- 
ity, which renders it proper to be worked up with the 
dry fur. It is beth > principal buſineſs, and principal 
pleaſure, of the Canadians, to hunt beavers. T de- 
ſtroy them both by water and land; ſometimes takin 
them with ſprings, and ſometimes killing them with 
| guns, or bows and arrows. © e 
The ſame ſagacity, however, which guides the beavers 
in making their habitations, and providing themſelves 
with ſubſiſtance, ſeems to deſert them in article of 
perſonal ſecurity, as they are very eaſily ſhot with either 
arrows or bullets. DE 4 | 
"Theſe creatures obſerve a wonderful polity, and their 
ſes ſhews an 
extraordinary 
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extraordinary inſtinct implanted in them by the great 
author of nature. To raiſe a convenient abode, they 
chuſe a low level ground, watered with a rivulet, where, 
by making dams acraſs it, they can form a reſervoir of 
water and overflow the grounds. Theſe dams are formed 
by thruſting down ſtakes five or fix fret long, and thick 
as a man's arm, deep into the earth; and theſe 
wattle acroſs with tender pliable boughs, and fill up the 
ſpaces with clay, making a flope on the fide againſt which 
the water — 4 and leaving the other perpendicular. 


One of theſe dikes may be 10 or 12 feet thick at the 


foundation, and they raiſe its height proportionable to the. 
water's elevation and plenty. ing ſenſible that mate- 
rials for building are not fo eaſily tranſported by land as 
water, they take the opportunity of ſwimming, when- 
ever rw can, with clay placed on their tails, and ftakes 
of between their teeth to every place where theſe 
materials are wanted. If the violence of the water, or 
footſteps of hunters who paſs over the work, ſhould da- 

it in any degree, ny immediately viſit all the edi- 
| =. and with indefatigable application repair what they 
find out of order : but if too frequently diſturbed by the 
hunters, work only at night, or diſcontinue labour. 
When they have compleated their cauſeway or dike, they 
begin to form their cells, which are round or oval apart- 
ments, divided into three partitions or ſtories one above 


another. The firſt is ſunk below the level of the dike, 
and is ly full of water ; the other two are formed 
above it. The walls of theſe houſes are upright and 


about two feet thick : and they are always built in ſtories, 
that, in caſe the water riſes, they may retire to a higher 
fituation. The materials are the ſame as thoſe of the 


building both * and without. They likewiſe drive 
ſtakes into the earth to fortify the ſtructure againſt the 


_ higher 


10 in breadth being found ſufficient for eight or ten; 
increaſes, they the buildin 
6 has been aſſerted for truth 400 of theſe 
been found in theſe apartments communi- 
with one another; but ſuch populous ſocieties are 
rare, becauſe too unmanageable ; and the beavers are 


— better acquainted with their own intereſts. 


to the number of 10 or 12, ſometimes a 


few more, the winter together in a very 
cee elk, buffaloe, 
rocbuck, &c. are ſcarce in Canada, but they 
white, and to eat, and t ue their prey to 
—_ trees. nn 
and very ſcarce ; but thoſe of other colours are 
more common; and ſome on the Upper Miffiffippi are of 
a filver colour, and beautiful. live upon 


water-fowls, which they within their clutches by a 
thouſand antic tricks, and then ſpring upon them, 1 


white 
= 


round; 
bitants the de- 
levoix ſays, the com- 
mon marten's ſkin is worth a crown, and the brown ones 
. ſeven ſhillings. The Canadian wood rat is of a beau- 


more, from one tree to another. This little i 


animal is eaſily tamed, and is very lively, and he puts up 


— 


2 
ä — 


— 


| 


| nate in fins. The 
of different colours. 


A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
| 


wherever he can find a place, in one's fleeve, pocket, or 
muff: he firſt pitches on his maſter, whom he will diſtin- 
guiſh amongſt 20 perſons. The Canadian porcupine is 
leſs than a middling dog : when roafted, he eats full as 


well as a ſucking pig. The hares and rabbits differ little 


from thoſe in urope, only they turn grey in winter. 
There are two forts of bears here ; one of a reddiſh, 
and the other of a black colour ; but the former is the 
moſt dangerous. Some of the rivers breed crocodiles, 
which difter but little from thoſe of the Nile. 

The meadows are fruitail, the arable lands produce 
good crops, the mountains abound with mines of coals, 
and of ſome metals. The lakes are large and numerous ; 
the chief are Lake Superior, which is r00 leagues in 
length, 70 broad, and contains ſeveral iſlands; the 
Lakes Michigan, IIIſinois, Hurons, Ontario, Frontenac, 
Chaplain, &c. Of the rivers, which are innumerable, 
the principal are, the Great River St. Lawrence, St. 
Johns, Trois Rivieres, &. The Bay of St. Lawrence 
is entered between Cape Retz in Newfoundland and Cape 
Breton; and after doubling Cape Roſe, you ſteer into the 
river of the ſame name. "Towards the ſouth lie the Bay 
and Point of Gaſpey : below this Bay is a Steep, called 
the Pierced Iſland, from an aperture in its middle, through 
which a floop may paſs with her fails up. At a league 
diſtance from the Bored land lies the ifland Bonaven- 
ture ; and at a diſtance from that the iſland Mif- 
con, which has an excellent harbour, and is eight leagues 
in circumference. A ſpring of freſh water ſpouts up to 
a conſiderable height in the offing, not far from this iſland. 
| The next object that preſents itſelf in the river St. Law- - 
—. the iſland —_— and the current ſetting 

ngly in upon it renders the navigation here extreme! 
— in caſe of a calm, eſpecially as the — 
lined with breakers. This iſland is narrow ; but lies in 
the middle of the river, and extends about 40 leagues from 


—_— i 
precaution muſt be uſed. The 


| 


tolerable ; bur till 
mounts Notre Dame and Lewis lie on the larboard fide : 
near the latter are ſome plantations. The next point is 
Trinity Point, which muſt be avoided with great care. A 
little higher are the Paps of Montani, fo called from the 
of the in, fituated about two leagues 
from the ſhore. The land in the neighbourhood is not 
— 2 * but frightful; being covered with 
ſands, and impenetrable thickets : it contains, 
however, plenty of game. On the other ſide the river, 
and advancing two into its bed, lies the ſhoal of 
C— which is the moſt dangerous in the river: 
it is from a river that falls from the mountains of 
Labrador, and otherwiſe called the river of St. Barnabas, 
and the Black River. From this to Green Hand the na- 
_— is flow and uncertain, and the ſhores uncomfort- 
able and uninhabited. Somewhat higher lies the river 
Saguenay, which carries ſhips 25 leagues above its mouth, 
where is an excellent harbour, called Tadouſſac; in 
failing from which, care muſt be taken to avoid the 
Red Iſland or Cape Rouge, which is a dangerous rock of 
that colour, ' whoſe ſurface is equal to the water, and 


rs || often fatal to ſhipping. 
Ilt is fuppoſed that if the Canadian was improved, 
it would be more beneficial than the fur trade. Beſides a 


great variety of other fiſh in the lakes and rivers, parti- 
cularly that of St. Lawrence, are fea-wolves, fea-cows, 
porpoiſes, the lencornet, the goberque, the ſea plaiſe, 
ſalmon trouts, turtles, lobſters, the chaouraſou, ſturgeon, 
the achigau, and the gilthead. The ſea-wolf, ſo called 
from its howling, is an amphibious creature. His head 
reſembles that of a dog : he has four very ſhort legs, of 
which the fore ones have nails; but the hind ones termi- 

_ 2000/ pounds, and are 

r 

profit of it hich is 
and currying of leather. Their 
coverings for trunks, and thou 
leather, they preſerve their fr 
liable to cracks. 
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| ſtupid, fo cruel, fo barbarous, or ſhy, that 


creature; and thoſe he does meet with are generally ſo 
ſcarcely 


bn 
* 


deſerve that denomination. Moſt of them ap 
void of all notions of agriculture, and ſubſiſt 
and hunting. 

/ 2 


Before we quit the phical account of this 
nerthers curate of Adailies” it is necelhry -to te no- 
tice of the almoſt unknown diſtricts, which go under 
the name of New Britain. | 


New Britain, or the of the Eſquimaux, cum- 


ends Labradore, New North 2 and South Wales, &c. 


t is bounded to the north by unknown lands towards 
the North Pole; on the 
and Baffin's Bay, on the fouth by the bay and river of 
St. Layrence and Canada, and on the weft by unknown 
Mn | 


There are very high mountains in this country to- 


wards the north, 2 being perpetually covered with 
ſnow, and the winds blowing from thence three quarters 
of the year, are the chief occaſion of that exceſſive cold 

which is found on this continent, beyond any thing that | 
has been known on the eaſtern continent, under the 
fame parellels of latitude. The winter generally ſets in 


by the Atlantic Ocean, 


— 


| belo 
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| roms ; for their canoes are fo ſmall, holding only two 


men, and a pack of beaver ſkins, that they cannot carry 
much provi with them. Theſe Indians are of a 
tawny complexion, and not fo fair as thoſe in Labrador, 


nor of ſuch large robuſt bodies ; but much more gentle, 
and traftable. In ſummer wear ſcarce any cloaths, 
but anoint themſelves with greafe, or the oil of 
feals, which, it is ſaid, prevents their being ſtung b 

| muſketos, or bit by bugs, or any other inſects; but thoſe 
in Labrador go always cloathed. In winter the ſouthern 


— 


| Eſquimaux Indians cloath themſelves with beaver ſkins, 


which they oil and greaſe in the ſame manner as they do 
their own ſkins in ſummer, which prevents the cold pene- 
trating them, ang have a kind of buſkins on their legs, 
and ſhoes of deer ſkins : they uſe alſo beaver ſkins and 
furs for their beds and coverings in the night. The In- 
dians of all forts, inhabiting the country about Hudſon's 
Bay, lead a wandering life, ſeldom ming more than 
a week or two in a place; and moſt of their time is ſpent 
in hunting and fiſhing. | 


SECT. un. 
| An Account of the Riſe end Progreſs of the War, between 


act᷑ of the Britiſh 
n_ + — firſt commotions 
werc in the province u and more par- 
ticularly at Boſton, where the — 2 13 
foreing the revenue acts, and collecting the monies, 
ariſing therefrom, were badly received and narrowly ef- 
with their lives. All perſons, directly or indircaly, 


nging to government, were looked upon with a fuſ- 

oth to the 63d d ' picious eye; the cool and di > were filent, and the 
iſt to the 7qth deg. dommonalty declared they would not be taxed by the 
e tribes of | Britiſh 22 without their on conſent ; that is, 


vithout actual repreſentation. Some of the commiſſion- 


_ | — cet ot, ct | —__ a 2 


=_ _ l 7 LI 
4 00% —— Sov 7 wy 
| — 


which they kill as many as 


they alſo take pike, trout, carp, and other fiſh ; 
the beginning of winter, all manner of wild fow! return || a 


om o . 

x. pork, mutton, 

ter, and theſe are 
from 


- 


In lakes and ſtanding waters, which 
the water is frozen to the bottom, 


fiff, but may be tha 
water ; and thus it is 
and freſhened here : 
in the ice into the water, and i 
ſoft and pliable, as if it never 
well ; whereas roaſted 

ill be ſpoiled, and eat as if it was rotten. 
want of food about Hudſon's Bay at 
year. In April come the geeſe, buſtards, 


A pes Adout the 
time they take great numbers of rein-deer, and theſe 
not return to the north till July or Auguſt. In 


n. 
n ſome women, 
600 canoes come down uſually 
with the Engliſh. Many of 
countries, and are much 


in their voyages, by 


being obliged — Oy WE PDEY 
I | £ 


a 
63 


212 
A 


8 þ * . 
Fa Ft | 


ing a Circular letter, to ſome of the other governments; 
but they refuſing, he diſſolved the aſſembly on the third 
of A following. et LD * 
At length it was determined to-coerce the Americans, 
a . F SS" & a . 2 6 and 


and a body of troops arrived there accordingly, from 
Halifax, September 30, 1768, eſcorted by 2 ſhips 
of war. | 

The riotous proceedings of the Boſtonians encreaſing, 
more troops were ordered to Boſton, and a variety of 
alterations taok place, not only between the governor 
and the people, but between general Gage and the 
latter. | 


In the beginning of the year 1769 many perſons in 
the 4. New York thought proper to adopt. the 
ſentiments of the Boſtonians, and to engage in the poli- 
tical ſquabbles which were daily heightening in New 
England. Other colonies ſoon after acc to the 
combination, and in particular to the refolutions for 
the non-importation of the Britiſh manufactures, and 
Eaſt India goods; and thus the fire of diſſention encreaſed 
with rapidity, and the flame of diſcord blazed 
through the greateſt part of the North American con- 
tinent. 

The Boſtonians now ſummed up a variety of 
ances ; among which complaints were theſe, © That the 
civil power was di „ and centinels placed in va- 
rious of the town. That the negroes had been 
united to take away their maſters lives and property, 
and to repair to the-army for ion. 
the ſoldiers had attacked the magiſtrates of the town. 
That many ſoldiers had been repeatedly reſcued from 
the peace officers. That many perſons had been wounded 
by the military; and that on the 5th ef March, 1770, 
11 perſons were either killed, or y wounded.” 

—— by the plea of the military bei 
other 7 plea itary being com- 
pelled Ges they did, and to defend themſelves ; and 
at the — 15 atrocious, were 
brought againſt the people of New England. Some 
perſons were tried for the murders, but none exe- 
cuted.. - | ITY 

Sir Francis Barnard having returned to England, the 


animoſities and diſputes ſtill continued between the people 
and lieutenant 


Ly 


TITRE 


8 
5 
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| 


towards Boſton ; ſeveral were killed and wounded on 
both ſides; the Provincials firing from behind ſtone 
walls, hedges, buſhes, &c. 
The Provincials now inveſted the town of Boſton ; 
and the people of New York, hearing of the action at 
Lexington, and the affair of Concord, roſe ina tumultuous 
manner, entered the town-houſe, ſeized a great many 
ſtands of arms, appropriated to their own uſe the car- 
oes of two ſhips laden with military ſtores for general 


That ſome of | 


Gage, and then marched to the affiſtance of the Boſto- 
nians. | 

'The Provineials not only continued to block up the 
town of Boſton, but to raiſe batteries, on the 
| heights of the peninſula of Charles Town, in order to 
| canonade his majeſty's troops. This brought on the 
action of Bunker s Hill; for on the 29th of June, 1775, 
a conſiderable body of troops, under the command of 
major general Howe, and brigadier ral Pigot, 
were ſent to diſlodge the Provincials. This body of forces, 
with a proportionable N of artillery, made 
the ir landing near Bunker's Hill, under the protecti 
of the ſhips of war, armed veſſels, floating batteries, &c. 
and being ſoon after reinforced by another detachment, 
a deſperate action commenced, in which the Britiſh 
troops were victorious, the provincial lines being forced, 
and themſelves compelled to retreat, leaving behind ſe- 


22 — 


werb either denied, or palliated by the | 


veral pieces of cannon and other military ſtores. The 
loſs of the Provincials in killed and wounded was very 
great ; of the Britiſh troops, according to the return 
of general Gage, 226 wene killed, and tall wenn wounded, | 
ſome of the latter dying ſoon aftery and more than a 
_— number of officers being included in both 


At New York, on the night of the 321 . Auguſt, 
1775, the cannon were 2 4 ex of the 


congreſs, though the Aſia man of war, whic lay in 
| the harbour, tried to prevent it, by « nading the 


town. , El 9 ant 
At the ſame time general Carleton was. jfidefatigable, 


11] priſoners. 


in putting the province of Canada into 


» 


| of defence; and the earl of Dunmage 


Fare having thought proper to take. refi 


the country, carrying off or ſpiking up t number 
of — — —.— vaſt — 4 of miliary kor 
belonging to the Provincials, &c. &c. But on the other 
fide, For: St. John ſurrendered ta the "rovancial forces, 
| on the 3d of November, 1775, and the garrifon became 


| On the 18th of November, 1773. the 
Provincials had a hot engagement, near 
| eg, in which the latter were 


nr ayueet i. + 
lars and 


py rin „ in 
3 and on the 
3ift of ber, in the ſame year, the Proyincial ge- 
neral ry, who had for ſome time laid fiege 
to the city of Quebec, attempted to take it by ftorm. 
In this attempt, however, he was defeated and flain, 
with ſeveral of his officers, and about 60 private men, 

were taken priſoners. On January the 4th, 


and 
[17 6, fome ſhips of war deſtroyed the town of Norfolk 
1 having been recalled, general Howe, 
aving . | | 
who — the command, thought proper to eva- 
cuate the town of Boſton, which he elidind on the 27 
of March 1776, and made good his landing, and cap- 
ture of New York. In June 1776, a battle was foughc 
in Canada, between the Regulars, unde Carleton, 


land forces, but it failed of ſucceſs ; and on the 4th 
July following, the congreſs declared the colonies inde- 


After the king's troops were in poſſeſſion of New 
York, many ſkirmiſhes happened between them and the 
Provincials, but nothing deciſive, till October 1776, 
{ when the latter were defeated, in an action, which, 
from the place where it was fought, was termed the 


In the diſpatches from general Howe, dated Nov. 30, 


2776, 
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1776, beſides an account of = of ſkirmiſhes, By a letter from general Howe, dated Philadel- 
we are informed of the taking of Fort Waſhington, phia, May 11, 1778, we are informed of that com- 
and Fort Lee, by the Britiſh forces, together with a || mander's intention to return to England, and to delegate 
reat variety of military ftores, and many priſoners. In || the command of the Britiſh troops to general Clinton; we 
— 1776, Rhode Iſland was taken by general || are likewiſe told of the ravages made by the Britiſh troops 
Clinton ; about the fame time lord Cornwallis took || in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, and of their having 
poſſeſſion of Eaſt Jerſey, and general Lee was taken || ſeized or deſtroyed great quantitles of military ſtores, 
priſaner, by 2 pattole, conſiſting of 30 Britiſh dragoons, || proviſions, veſſels, &c. h 
| by lieutenant colonel, (now lord) Har- On the ig ch of June, general Clinton (Sir William 
3 Howe having previouſly departed for England) purſuant 
happened in the beginning of the || to the i ions received from government, evacuated 
with various ſuc - On 1 He was — on his march by the pro- 
A quanti provi-vincials, ſe principal object appeared to be the gain- 
x" 2 &c ing poſſeſſion of the 1 : but in this they 
were diſappointed, and every where repulſed, by means 
. of the judicious manner in which general Clinton had 
ging to lord Howe, and commodore Ho- diſpoſed his troops. This failure occaſioned a diſ- 
tham's fleet continued to take many prizes. pute between the provincial generals, Waſhington and 
necticut, on the 27th of April 1777, the king's troops Lee, the termination of which we are unacquainted 
deſtroyed a great quantity of ſtores at Danbury. | with. | 0 | 
General 2 with the northern army, pro-] The earl of Carlifle, Mr. Eden and governor John- 
ceeded to Trieon and Fort Independaace, which ftone, having been fent as commiſſioners from Great 
he took poſſeſſion of July 6, 1777, and found in them || Britain, to treat of a pacification with America, have 
great quantities of ftores and proviſions, beſides what || not met with that ſucceſs that every true lover of both 
e deſtroyed of both at Skeneſborough; ſoon after, || countries could wiſh. Perhaps the wifhed happy iſſue of 
he took of Fort Edward, which the provin- || this unhappy war, was principally im by the arrival 
cials abandoned, and then proceeded to Saratoga, where 
ſtrongly Count d' Eſtaing. This fleet, in concert with an army 


of a French fleet in America, under the command of the 

the 11th of September 1777, the troops, under the of provincials, attempted the reduction of Rhode Iſland; 
command of General Howe, had an gement with || but the [Britiſh troops behaved fo well on the land fide, 
the provincials on the heights of Bradywine, in which [|that the provineials were repulſed, and compelled to re- 
many were killed and wounded en both fides, 400 pro- treat; at the fame time the French fleet meeting with 
vincials were taken prifoners-; but though the latter were a warmer reception than they expected, and * 
defeated, and the action at firſt of an indecifive || that Lord Howe, with his fleet, was approachin 
nature, = it occaſioned Philadelphia to fall into the || them, quitted their deſign upon Rhode Ifland, — 
hands of the Britiſh troops. While general Howe was || attempted to eſcape. d Howe, however, com- 
thus employed, an unſucceſsful attack was made by the || pelled them to engage 3 but the two fleets being ſepa- 
provincials on Staten Ifland; for they were ſed : [| rated by a florm, the French ſquadron, with great 
and much about the fame time general — Jormed difficulty, got into Boſton in a very ſhattered con- 
and took Fort Clinton and Fort Montgomery. dition. 2 N 

On the r6th of October 1777, the provincials, under] Nothing farther of any importance hath happened, 
| the command of general Gates, having ſurrounded general || except the ravaging ſome parts of the American coaſt 
Burgoyne's army at Saratoga, the latter thought proper || by the Britiſh forces, in order to deſtroy military ſtores, 
20 enter into articles of capitulation; by which himſelf || privateers, and other ſhipping, * &c. the taking the 
and his troops, after laying down their arms, were to have || iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, from the French, 
a free paſſage to Great Britain. But the congreſs, under || by part of admiral Montague's fleet, as we have already 
various ſpecious pretences, have not ratified the ſtipula- || mentioned in our account of Newfoundland, and the 
tion, ſtill detain the men at Boſton ; and general capture of the iſland of Domigica, by an armament 
Burgoyne is now in England only on his parole of of French and Americans frem Martinico. But it is 
honour. | neceſſary to obſerve, that a Britiſh armament hath fince 
In the latter end of the year 2777, ſeveral forts were || failed to re-take Dominica, and that lord Howe bein 
taken by the troops and ſhipping ; and many ſkirmiſhes || returned to England, the command of the grand Britiſh 
happened on the banks of the Delaware, in order to keep || fleet devolved on admiral Byron, who, as ' foon as poſſi- 
up the communication with the army at Philadelphia. The |} ble, proceeded in ſearch of the French fleet under the 
3 likewiſe evacuated * count d' Eſtaing. | My 
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h they have no crimſon in their cheeks, they are 
| — Ge their teeth are beautifully white and 
regular, ' 
without the leaſt degree of taintz ſome uy 
white complexion, with white hair, eyeb#s 
laſhes. The hair of the people in general, however, is 


of a pale 
s and ey2- 


| rtain root, and dreſs_it neatly withqut combs. 1 he 
— a” SR and theit beards in many 5 
cleanlineſs is their chief charactereſtic. Both men and 


] r 
— day; * as they riſe, at noon, and befoft 


and continue ſo to old age; and their breath | 


eat ſeparately with their faces turned from each other, 
; and are filent during the whole repaſt. 

Their huts conſiſt merely of à roof, ſupported on 
three rows of pillars, one on each fide, and one in the 
middle, and thatched with the leaves of the palm-tree ; 


| their houſes are formed like our hay-ricks, with their 
black. They oil it with cocoa nut oil, perfume it with | 


roofs ſloping both ways, the eaves of the roof about three 


or four feet from the ground; they have ſeldom any walls, 
but are open at the 


| 
bathe themſelves in running water 


es and ends; ſome few are encloſed 
with reeds, having only a hole to enter in at, which 
can be ſhut up with a board ; but theſe are the habita- 
tons of the principal people. Within, they are very 
neatly bedded with a kind of ſtraw, or hay, on which 


They waſh their mouth at every meal, 
— 9 * nous but their hands, and. this five 
& fix times in the goweſe of the meal, ant they keep 
their clothes without either ſpot or ſtain. f 1 
The people in general are frequently ſcerr without any 
other covering than a ſaſh or mantle round their waiſt ; 
but the principal people have an additional garment, they 
wrap themſelves gracefully in a piece of cloth containing 
many yards, which hang down as low as the knees. 
Some of the women vxar à piece of cloth, with a hole in 
through which they put their head, fo thar it 
hangs down before and behind below their knees ; over 
this they throw a fine white cloth, like a maatle, which 
times over the body, in elegant turns, 
i ind of tunic. 1 
s under feven years of age, 
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were quite 


naked, and the women covered qnly from 
ith a garment made of the palm- 


man, who ſeemed to be a chief, 


in the cuſtoms:of the natives of the South Seas as well 


Theſe people mark their loins and 


— o— a 


te Quiros ſaw this iland, in 1606, the 


_ „ 


{ noſtrils. 


| plets, and '© 
| repeating them, ſeem to be metre though 


— N 
— — 0 
— „ 5 


they lay. mats to fleep on; reſting their head on a block, 
Lor four-lepged Ros], by — of pillow. When dark; 
they burn a kind of candle, made of the kernels of an 
ofly nut, many of which they ſtick upon a ſmall piece 
of wood like a fkewer, one over another ; when the firſt 


is burnt down, the one below it takes fire, and fo to the 
| bottom. 


elderly perſons of the better ſort lie down to fleep ; 


After meals, and during the heat of the day, 


In- 
deed eating and fleeping is their general way of paſſin 
time, for they have n — . — 
food, and are a very indolent inn 
times not to feed themſelves. If they plant a few trees 
| in the courſe of their lives it is all that is expected from 
them. They are not however without the more ſprightly 
| amafements ; ſuch as muſic, dancing, wreſtling, ſw im- 

fix old) throwing 2 


lance and ſhooting with a bow. In throwing the lance 
their ambition is to hit a mark at about 20 yards diftance, 
and in uſing the bow he is the beſt archer that conveys 
the arrow fartheſt ; and as their arrows are not feathered, 
they will often ſend them 280 When they draw 
| the bow they kneel, and drop it as ſoon as the arrow is 


delivered. * 

| Their mufical inſtruments are flutes only and drums: 
the flutes are made of the ; about 12 inches 
long, with two holes only, which ſtop with the firſt 


{ finger of the left hand and the middle one of the right. 


Thus they have only four notes, and of theſe they ſeem 
to have but one tune, and what is more remarkable, 
| they ſound this inſtrument by blowing through their 


'The drum is cylindrical and formed of a hollow block 
of wood, folid at one end and covered with the ſkin of 
a ſhark at the other. | Theſe they beat with their hands, 

and can tune them; they have a contrivance alſo to tune 
the flute, which they do by the ear with exactneſs. 
To the found of theſe inſtruments ſometimes 
ſing, and ſometimes dance. Their ſongs are in cou- 
and from their 
without rhime. 
At other times they dance, and their way of dancing is 


not leſs fingular than their muſic; for they twiſt and 
| writhe their bodies into many _ 
have dramatic entertainments, or regular inter- 
(| lJudes performed by men and women, divided into three 
ith [| or four acts. Theſe dramatic intexludes are called by 
the ifanders Heava, and they confi of dancing and 
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Their trifling navigation is carried on in canoes, which 
are of various ſizes, and deſigned according to their con- 
ſtruction, for fighting, fiſhing, making voyages, &c. 
The length is from 10 to 72 feet, the tides are perpen- 
dicular, and the bottoms flat. Two fighting canoes 
are always laſhed together, and upon the fore part of theſe 
' a ſtage is erected fike a quarter deck for the warriors to 
ſtand on. From hence they throw their lances, which are 
their military weapons, as their bows and arrows are only 
uſed by way of amuſement. They alſo make uſe of 
ſlings. Below theſe ſtages, which ſometimes cover the 
whole canoe, fit the rowers, 16 or 17 in number, who 


paddle on with oars reſembling a baker's peel, and the | 


ſpare men, who when any are wounded on the platform 
above, exchange places with them. The fiſhing canoe 
is from ten to 40 feet in length, and ſometimes carries 
a ſail; and the travelling canoes are always uſed in pairs, 
and have generally a ſmall houſe fix or ſeven feet ſquare, 
built on a ſtage in the fore-part of them, and ſometimes 
only an awning ; for in fine weather they go a pleaſuring 
in theſe boats, a number „and make a good ap- 

ce. At theſe times the veſſels are decorated with 
1313 and the people on board are dreſſed; thoſe 
who row and ſteer are dreſſed in white, thoſe who fit 


o-TAH EITE K. 


— 


— . A — _—O— 


upon the awning and under it, in white and red; and 
two men mounted on the prow of each cance, in red 


only. 
They divide the year by the moon, which they call | 
b EIT 


Malama, and meaſure the day 
by their fingers, and meaſure 
paſs them. | . | 
age is ſoft and harmonious, and abounds 
with vowels, like the Spaniſh and Italian, which they 
can N t they find a difficulty in pro- 
nouncing Engliſh. 

The principal diſeaſes are, ulcers, leprous 


s, and cutane- 
ous eruptions. 
They uſe bleeding, which is performed with a ſharp 
| inſtrument. | 
depoſit for the dead, one 


* 


There are two kinds of 
called a Tupapow, which is little leſs than a ſhed, under 
which the fleſh is ſuffered to putrefy ; and the other 
called a Morai, a kind of encloſure, with pyramidical 
erections of ſtone, where the bones are afterwards in- 
terred; and the chief ambition of theſe people ſeems to 
be in the magnificence of their Morai. 

As ſoon as any one dies, the houſe of the deceaſed 
is crowded with relations. Such as are neareſt of kin, 
and are truly affected by the loſs are filent, the reſt are 
clamorous, at one moment with lamentations, and the 
next with laughing and vociferous talking ; for true 
grief always ties the tongue. Thus is the remainder of 


the day and ſucceeding night ſpent, and in the morning 
88 is wrapt in a cloth and conveyed on a. bier to 
a prieſt. The latter prays and 
the morai is conſtructed, when 


the ſea fide, _— 


he prieſts are phyſicians and ſurgeons. | 


A 


— 


cleared for thoſe who mourn. 


4HE 


7 
; 
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Theſe proceſſions are not dropped till near the expira- 
tion of five months, when the remains of the dead body 
are taken down, and the. bones ſcraped, waſhed, and 


buried. 


The people mourn with a veil over the face, and a 
certain head dreſs of feathers; and the better fort are 
preceded by a ſlave, who beats caſtenets before them, to 
give notice to all who approach, that the way may be 


With reſpect to the religion of theſe people, little can 
be ſaid, as their religious language differs from the com- 
mon; and the Europeans who have viſited them, were 
not even ſuch ſufficient judges of the latter, as to com- 
prehend their ecclefraftical myſteries. The prieſthood is 
hereditary, and the ſuperior knowledge of the prieſts con- 
fiſts chiefly in underſtanding their traditions better than 
other people; and they only are allowed to tattow and 
circumciſe. Marriage here is but a mutual contract, to 
be continued at the pleaſure of the parties, the prieft 


| having nothing to do with the affair. The morai is not 


only a place of burial, but a place of worſhip. 

The feudal government ſeems to ſubſiſt in this country, 
Each of the peninſulas has a chief, and each of the 
diſtricts, which are 43 in number, a ſubordinate chief. 
The chiefs have each a kind of court, and a council: 

Each diſtrict, in caſe of an attack, furniſhes a certain 
number of fighting men, and the ſovereign commands the 
whole. The weapons are flings, pikes, and clubs. They 
give no quarter, but kill men, women, and children, and 
=" the jawbones as trophies. 

heſe people are much addicted to theft, but it ſeems to 
ariſe rather from nat having any notions of private property, 
than from any criminal inclination. They are amorous 
and unchaſte before marriage, but in general very faithful 
afterwards. There is a ſociety, however, called the arreoy, 
in which indiſcriminate coneubinage is ted, Po- 
lygamy is allowed to the principal people of the iſland. 
ve is the ruling paſſion ; but the wives pay a ſubmiſſive 
obedience to the huſbandss. . 

If a diſpute at any time ariſes between two chieſi, it 
is ſettled among themſelves. Captain Cook was once 
preſent at a naval review, and found it conſiſted of up- 
wards of 300 large canoes completely equipped, and 


manned with near 8coo men; the chiefs and all thoſe 


on the fighting — — habited in their war ac- 
coutrements, which confifted of a quantity of cloth 

turbans, breaſt-plates, and — — bs 
noes were dreſſed with flags. and ftreamers. This fleet 
was deſigned to attack a neighbouring iſland that had 
thrown off its independency on O-Taheitee. Some of 
the troops at captain Cook's requeſt went 
exerciſe on ſhore. Two parties firſt 


ceeded to uſe 2 they parried the 
or dart by fixing the point of a ſpear in the grou 
fore them, and directing the other end of it, as they 
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armed with flings and ſtones, of two pounds weight, | ments and employments ; manufacturing of their dreſs 
| who attacked the ſhip, and hurt ſome of the crew, but || is an agreeable employ to the women, and — houſes 
| they were ſoon quieted and diſperſed by firing a few great and canves, with making of tools and arms, ſufficient 
| 


* 


guns at them, with the loſs only of a few Indians: they || occupations for the men. Moſt of their days are ſpent 
repared for a ſecond attack, but found it in vain; in in a country where nature has been laviſh of her gifts; 
ort, they became ſo afraid of a gun, that was a muſquet || where the temperature of the air is warm, but continu- 
| pointed at them; thouſands would fly before it, like a || ally refreſhed by wholeſome breezes; where the atmoſ- 
flock of ſheep. Indeed, fo great was their dread, that || phere is conſtantly clear and ſerene, and where the cli- 
when a party of Indians once atrempted to attack an offi- || mate and fruits of the land contribute to the ſtrength, 
| cer, then ſtrolling about on ſhore by himſelf, he put || the pleaſure, and elegance of the natives. In ſhort, 
them all to flight, by preſenting his tooth-pick cafe at || their tempers are unruffled by violent paſſions; they live 
them ; which they conceived to be a little gun. After || a life of caſe, equanimity, and content, and are fituated 
| this the ſhip's boats went peaceably to ſhore, and upon {|| in a delightful” country, free from care, and happy in 
| ſignals of friendſhip made on both fides, a trade was || their ignorance ; reſembling the paradiſe of Mahomet, 
| opened with the i which improved every day. || where the appetites are gratified, ' without ever being 
The things they valued moſt were nails and hatchets, —_— | 
they having no ſuch thing as iron among them; and the hen M. de Bouganville was at O-Taheitee, he met 
=: rates of trafficking were, a ſpike for a ſmall pi with a native of that iſland, about 3o years of age, 
b ſmaller for a fowl, a hatchet for a hog, a middling- || very defirous of accompanying him to France, and his 
| fized nail for 20 cacoa-nuts or bread- fruit. Nay, they || coun feemed to approve the ftep. He happened, 
| | trafficked with the ſhips crew for the perſonal favours of || however, to be a ftupid fellow, and in two years ſtay at 
| their daughters and ers || Paris, could never get to ſpeak, or even pronounce the 
f brought down to the ſea-fide on purpoſe : a nail was ge- || language; poſſibly from ſome impediment in his ſpeech, 
| nerally the price of theſe favours, but, to ſhew that they || yet ſtill, he would go out into the ſtreets by himſelf, 
| were not inſenſible of the ſuperiority of charms in one fe- || and was well acquainted with the town. He frequently 
F e m nail 3 made a ——— and — for it than its 
roſe always in proportion to the beauty of the lady; but [| value. The principal exhibition that pleaſed him was the 
| no —— — — under the fize of a || opera, and particularly the dancing; he conſtantly went 
forty- penny. 5 6 | 0 there by himſelf, paid for his admiſſion, and his favourite 
When the ſhip had been there about three weeks, the || place was in the ſeats behind the boxes. Among the 
tai | | iſtincti g || great number deſirous of ſeeing him, he knew how to 
them. She invited him to her houſe, and taking hold of || diftinguiſh thoſe who were moſt civil, and his gratefu! 
his hand, made all her attendants, of which there were || heart never forgot them. The dutcheſs of Choiſeul ap- 
a great number, both male and female, kiſs it. When || proprrated a ſum of * for the purpoſe of conveying 
the natives. meet a friend, whom they have not || 2 variety of tools to O-Taheitee, and the miniftry ſent + 
| him, in March 1770, to the iſle of France, that he 
ceremonial paſſed here; they might be thence conveyed home ; but he never lived to 
This lady's houſe was merely a roof, thatched || reach his native-iſle, for having caught the ſmall-pox, it 
ith palm leaves, like. other habitations in the iſland, || proved fatal to him. Mi. de ville allotted 15001. 
covering a ſpot of ground 327 feet long, and 42 feet || being a third part of his fortune, towards equipping the 
breadth ; it was raiſed upon three rows of pillars, 39 | Sip for that purpoſe.” | 
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| HESE are fix in number, Huaheine, Ulietea, Bo- 
| labola, Otaha, Tubai and Marua. 

1. Huaheine, in fouth lat. 16 deg. 43 min. and weſt 
long. 150 deg. 52 min. is upwards of 20 miles in com- 
paſs, has a hilly ſurface, a commodious harbour on the 
welt ſide, and was diſcovered the 11th July, 1769, by 
Capt. Cook. | 

It is divided into two peninſulas, joined by an iſthmus, 
| which-at high water is overflowed. It ſeems to have been 
diſturbed by volcanoes, and the face of the country is 

* | — Aer that of O-Taheitee. Mn 
he natives the fame language, wear the fame 
kind of habits; and are the ſame as the Otaiheteans, ex- 
cept" that they are not ſo-dark-coloured : the women in 
| are is handſome, and both women and men rather 
ter, made, and leſs timid ; but they are more 
indolent and lazy. The productions likewife of this iſland” 
| are the fame as thoſe of the laſt- mentioned, but are about 
| 2 month forwarder in their growth. They have here 
indeed mul trees, which are not to be met with at 
O-Taheitee. The amuſements are fimilar ; they are like - 
ir || wiſe governed by chiefs, and their religious notions are 
much the ſame. Captain Furneaux, in 1773, brought 

from this iſland à young man, named Omai, who, . 

however, was not a native of this place, but of Ulictea, 
having been driven from his home by the inhabitants af 
Bolabola. He was but of the middling claſs of people, 
and but an ugly ſpecimen of the natives of theſe iſlands. 
While in England he was introduced to the beſt company, 
and taken uncommon notice of by his preſent majeſty. 
| The only pains while here, was taken to feaſt his eyes 
the occurrence of the paſſing minute ; and yet || with wonders. * fo ſtay here, he was inoculated 
a benevolent diſpoſition. Their life reſem- || for the ſmall-pox, and "when — — Cook failed for 
in a great meaſure, what poets call the Golden Age, |} O-Taheitee again in July 1776, i voluntarily went 
5 with him, though with manifeſt regret, at leaving Eng- 
frequent viſits of Europeans do not corrupt || land. He carried with him à great variety of dreffes and 
| inue ſo to the end of time. | other ornaments, a portable hand a puppet-ſhow, 
they have no trade, they have plenty of amuſe- - 2 coat of mail, a ſuit of arinour, an electrical ma- 
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- tropic bird, which when the fillet is tied the 
uptight, and have a good effect. They wear round 
neck: z necklace made of light wood, on the upper | 
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mildneſs, fellow- feeling, and good- nature in their diſpo- 
tion, which prompt to treat their viſitors kindly, 


and as hoſpitably as their wretched country will admit. 


They are frugal livers, and good ſwimmers. 
| . 
| The MARQUESAS. 

HES E iflands were diſcovered by Alyara Men- 
1 dana, a Spaniard, in 1595, and obtained from 
bim the general name they now bear, La Marqueſas de 
Mend 
of Peru, as did the different iſles their reſpective names. 
The Mar are five.in number, La Magdalena, St. 
Pedro, La inica, Santa Chriſtina, and Hood's Iſland, 
which laſt was à diſcovery of captain Cook's in April 
1774 : Mendana having only ſeen the firſt four. They 


gcecupy: one deg. in latitude, and near half a deg. in 


longitude. Hood's Ifland is to the north of the reſt, and 


|", Hes in 9 deg- 26 min. ſouth latitude, and x38 deg. weſt 


longitude, and about five leagues and a half diſtant from 


| the eaſt paint of . 


. La Magdalena is fix leagues in circuit, and fituated 
ho deg. 25 min. ſouth latitude, and 138 deg. 50 min. 
weſt longitude. It is in general mountainous, but con- 


tains ſome vallies where the. people dwell. The inha- | 


bitants are of white complexions, ſtout, portly, and 

St. Pedro, by the diſtant omen, tons hewen 
2. St. | | | appearance, I 
but nat having been touched at, it is uncertain whether 
it is inhabited or not. 


—_ 7 La Dominica is about 16 leagues in compals. It 
— — unftrile, but is inha- 


4. Santa Chriſtina is eight 
= league fouth of La Dominica. It is in fome places 
hilly, but is well watered, and has fertile vallies, abound- 
ing with fruit, trees, and vegetables. 1 
+ The: people are tawny but well made. The men 
wear long beards, which ſome tie in two. bunches under 
the chin, and others plait. The women reſemble thaſe of 
Q- Tabeitee. Their cloathing is the ſame as at O-Ta 
heitee; and made of the fame: materials. The men, in- 
deed, in general go naked, except a a, cloth paſſed 
The dreſs of the 


Their chief head-dreſs is. a broad fillet neatly made of 
the fibres of the cocoa-nut huſk, in the front of which 


is fixed a mother-of-pearl ſhell, cut round about the fize | 


of a ſaucer, in the middle of which. is another ſmaller of 
tortaiſe-ſhell pierced in a ſort of fret work; in the cen- 
me of-which- laſt in another piece of - mothes-of-pearl 
about the fize of half a crown, and in the centre of that 


FLY 
Mipper ? beſides this ornament before, ſome have them on 


feathers of the cock or 
Rand 
the 


of which are gummed on a row of red peas reſem- 


, wear 
ir, or ſhort feathers 


ie very ſimilar to thoſe of O-Ta- 
They are from 16 or 20 feet 


an 


in honour of the marquis of Cannete, viceroy 


piece or pe 
ling ; fo that the whole reſembles the roſe of 2 lady's 
; and in each of theſe 


round the, legs and arms, 
to a 
y fix an oval piece 


|| of two, faſtened together by ſtropg beams, and a boarded | 


They are governed a chief, whoſe only digni 
——_— ſuperiority of Tet. abt 
5 Hood-Ifland was not ſeen by Mendana, Captain 
Cook, in the reſolution, who diſcovered it in April 1774, 
gave it that name from the perſon on board his ſhip who 
rſt ſaw the land. It is the moſt northernly of the 
cluſter ; it lies in latitude 2 deg. 26 min. ſouth, and 139 
| deg. 13 min. weſt; five leagues and a half diſtant from. 
che eaſt end of La Dominica. | 
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Tus x as. xe tuned detween 19 deg. 44 
min. and 21 deg. 32 min. ſouth latitude, 174 


min. weſt longitude. They are 
(excluſive of ſome and very inconſiderable iſlands) 
(even in number. 


I. Amſterdam Ifle, or, as it called by the natives, 
Tongatabu, was diſcovered by, and received its name 
from, captain Taſman, in January 1642-3: it lies in 
| 21 deg. 7 min. ſouth latitude, and 175 deg. weſt longi- 
tude, is to the northward of Middleburg, and about five 
| leagues from it; it is ſomething in the form of an iſoceles 
triangle, the longeſt ſides of which are ſeven leagues 
| long, the ſhorteſt about four: its direction is nearly eaſt- 
| ſouth-eaſt and weſt-north-weft. EE 
2. Middleburgh, or, as it is called by the natives, 
Eaoowe, is about ten leagues in circumference, and may 
be ſeen at the diſtance of 12 : it lies in 21 deg. 17 
min. ſouth latitude, and 174 deg. 44 min. weft longi- 
24.000 my — 1 and named by captain Abel 
| zan, 2 in January 1642-3. 

The natives-of the . of Amo, and Middle- 
burg are of a clear mahogany or cheſnut brown, with 
black hair, in ſhort frizzled curls, which ſeems ts be 
| burat at the tips; their beards are cut or ſhaven. The 
— ſtature of the men is equal to our middle ſize, 

om five feet three to five feet ten inches; the propor 
tions of the body are very fine, and the contours of the 
limbs extremely elegant, though ſomething more muſ- 
| culac than at O- Tabeitee, which may be owing to a 

greater and more conſtant exertion of ſtre in their 
agriculture and domeſtic cxconomy. Their features are 

extremely mild and pleaſing, and they practice tattowing 
or punctuting the ſkin. They have a practice likewiſe 
of powdering their hair; ſome with a white powder 
made of lime,. which burns ; others with blue, and others 
| with. orange colour, made of tumeric. 

The dreſs, both of men and women, conſiſts of a 
piece of cloth, or matting tied round the waiſt. This 
ſeems to be the dreſs of the women only, when Taſman 
was there in 1643, for the men at that time went quite 
naked, except a ſmall.covering over their middles. The 
men frequently wear a ftring of leaves round their necks, 8 
and the women, looſe necklaces made of ſhell, fiſh- teeth, 


deg. and 175 deg. 1 


| 


ſpears barbed, and bows | 
feet long, and when fl urve; 
part has a. groove that holds the ſtring. In drawing the 
dow, inſtead of pulling it, ſo as to encreaſe the natural 


curvature, they draw it the reverſe 


| the arrow, and the recoil never hurts the arm of the 
nm LAG w ATE I Et 
Their canoes, in point of neatneſs and workmanſhip, 


30 feet long, 
about 20 inches wide in the middle, terminating at each 


end in a point. At the ends are a kind of deck, aboyt 


ten ſert long, ſo that the canoe is open in the middle; 


and they frequently decorate their decks with rows of 
| white ſhells. Some of them have fails, and fame are 
worked on with paddles. The double cances are formed 
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New D1scoveRiss. | 


platform is raiſed upon ſtaunchions over them. They are 
ſo contrived, that they can be ſunk under water quite to 
the platform, without being in any danger of filling; nor 
can they fink while they hold together. They are in ge- 
neral ſixty or ſeventy feet long, and four or five broad. 
They have one maſt in the middle, and one fail made 
of matting. | 

The amuſements of theſe people are very little known, 
at leaſt what have been ſeen do not appear to differ from 
thoſe purſued in the iſlands already deſcribed. Their 
religious opinions are leſs known; and what reſpects their 
government ſtands in the ſame predicament. | 

The prevailing diſeaſe is the leproſy, to cure which 
ar bliſter the cheek bone. 

he common mode of ſalutation is by putting noſe to 

noſe ; a more cordial one is kiſſing hands: the token of 

is a white flag, and the teſtimony of friend- 

ip an exchange of names: but the moſt ſingular cuſtom 

is the cutting off the joints of the little fingers at the death 

of parents and relations, one joint for each, till they have 
none left. 

The general character of theſe people is, that they are 
brave, friendly and courteous; the women are modeſt ; 
but both ſexes are given to pilfering. 

3- Rotterdam Ifland, or Anamocka, fituated in 20 
deg. 15 min. ſouth lat. and 174 deg. 36 min. weſt longit. 
has a great number of ſmall inconſiderable iſlands in its 
neighbourhood. It was diſcovered by Taſman in 1642, 
and viſited by Captain Cook in 1774. The inhabitants, 
productions, language, &c. are ſimilar to thoſe of Amſter- 


dam Ifland : but the former ſcent more leprous than any | 


of the beforementioned. h 

The houſes here are different from any thing above 
cited : they are an oblong ſquare, about 3o feet Jong, eight 
feet wide, and they are built about nine feet in height; 


their walls and fides are about four feet high, and | 


made of reeds fixed up, not perpendicularly, but con- 
verging from the eaves of the roof to the bottom. The 
— £5 ridged at the top, ſo that a ſection of the whole 
would reſemble a pentagon. It is thatched, and the roof 
ſpreads a good way beyond the ſloping walls. In one of 
the long ſides, there is an opening like a window, which 
is the only entrance into it. Within are ftered quantities 
of yams, which is probably the chief ſupport of the na- 
tives: on theſe they ſleep, covered only with a little mat- 
ting; they reſt their heads on narrow „ as do the 
O-Tabeiteans. In the day time they lie under ſheds, 


FRIENDLY ISLES. TT 


loud voice ; and at the fourth, all his company joined in 
the cry. He preſented the captain with a paper dreſs, 


and a fine mat; and he was entertained and received pre- 


ſents in his turn. Theſe people, certainly, had no idea 
of property, attempting to ſteal every thing they could 
lay their hands upon ; nay, they tried to draw out the 
nails from the ſhip's ſide with their teeth, and ſome ſwam 
under the keel, and attempted to draw the nails from 
thence ; but being fired at, they deſiſted. The next day, 
however, 1 off from ſhore to the number of 1000, 
with hogs, 


chief or Latou, as he is there called, in a double canoe, 
giving a fignal, they all ſhouted, and at that inſtant” 


| threw a volley of ſtones on board the ip, and the chief 


was abſurd enough to ſuppoſe that he could run down the 
ſhip by failing againſt it with his canoe : he made the 
ridiculous attempt, and beat the head of his canoe to 
pieces; this exaſperated the Indians, and they reanimated 
their attack ; but, on a diſcharge of ſome muſquets, and 
a few great guns, they were ſoon put to flight; and with 
very little ſlaughter. | 

e canoes of theſe iſlanders are made of one piece 
of red wood, flat before, and pointed behind ; they dart 


along very faſt in them, ſteering them and putting them 


on with two oars a-ſtern. They have other canoes that 
carry a fail, in the middle of which is generally drawn 
a grey and red cock; and a large piece of wood on the 
larboard fide, with which they keep the veſſel upright : 
on this wood is a fiſh-gig, a kind of prong to ſtrike fiſh, 
always ready for uſe. | 

6. Horn or Hoorn Iſland, is ſituated in lat. 14 deg. 56 
min. ſouth, and longitude, 179 deg. eaſt, and was diſco- 
vered in 1616, by Schouten. | 

The men of this iſland are tall, large, well made, 
and ſtrong bodied : they are faſt runners, expert ſwim- 


| mers, and good divers. Their complexion is a yellow 


brown, and they take great pleaſure in dreſſing their hair, 
which is black. Some tie it, others frize it, and others 
curl it; ſome let it grow down the waiſt, and tie it in 


| five or ſix tails, and others dreſs it right an end, ſtanding 
up like hog's briſtles, 10 or 11 inches long; but they 


do not ſuffer the beard to grow. 


| The women are very much deformed both in face and 


body, and are ſhort. Their breaſts are long, and han 
down to their bellies like leather bags; of urls” thay 
are very ugly, and at the ſame time, they are very iich: 


the floors of which are covered with mats; and they |} deft, performing the rites of Venus in the preſence of 


have a variety of large wooden diſhes, bowls, and earthen 
pots, as houſhold utenſils. | 

4. The Iſle of Handſome People is in 10 deg. ſouth 
latitude, and 185 eaſt longitude. It is 18 miles in cir- 
cumference ;. and was diſcovered by De Quirros in 1606. 
— Notwithſtanding the exceſſive heat of the climate, the 
natives are remarkably fair and handſome, from whence 
the iſland had its name. They are covered only from the 
waiſt downwards, with mats made of palm, and wear a 
mantle of the ſame on their ſhoulders. Their houſes, 
which are thatched, ftand in clufters, and their canoes 
are trees hollowed out. 

5. Cocos and Traitors Iflands were diſcovered by 
Schouten in 1616, and afterwards viſited by Captain 
Wallis, in July 1767. They are ſituated in 15 deg. 5 
min. * latitude, and 175 degrees, 13 min. w 

git | 
_— or Boſcawen's 2 1 a hi wy 

pearance like a fi loaf. raitor's Iſle is three 
— and a half — 4 two broad, and leſs elevated 
than Cocos Ifle, Traitor's Iſle was ſo called from an 
attempt made. by ſome of the natives, when Schouten 
was here, to ſeize his boat. : | 

The natives of theſe iſlands are a ſavage people, cloath- 


ed with ruſhes or mats; they are however well made, | 


and robuſt ; have -their hair in different forms. The 
flaps of their ears are flit, and hang down almoſt as 
low as their ſhoulders : wear whiſkers, and a 
little beard under the chin, 
and their bodies are marked, or tattowed in the O-Ta- 
heitean manner. , | 
In 1616, a chief put off from the ſhore, in a canoe 
covered with a mat in form of a tent, and accompanied 


mountain, in 


reſt being all ſhaven; | 


| 


— 


| Their land produces ſpontaneouſly a great variety of 


fruits, ſuch as cocoas, bananas, yams, -&c. for they 


| every one, only under a mat. Both men and women go 


naked, except a piece of covering between their legs; and 


the women rub their heads and cheeks with ſomething 


red 


* 


know nothing of cultivation, and at low water the wo- 
men catch fiſh, which is eaten raw. They have alſs 
ſome hogs which they cook wretchedly. 


STC T;. 


N. NEW HEBRIDES. ' 


with a number of people in 35 canoes; as they approached 


Schouten's ſhip the chief cried out three times with || 


T HE New Hebrides, which received their name from 


captain Cook in 1774, are as follow : 

I. Tierra del Eſpiritu Santo was diſcovered by de 
Quiros in 1606: it lies in 15 deg. 39 min. ſouth latitude, 
and 166 deg. 50 min. eaſt longitude from Greenwich. 
It is the rnmoſt, and lies fartheſt north of all the 
Hebrides ; is the largeſt of the whole, and is 22 leagues 
long, 12 broad, and 60 round. The land to the is 
very mountainous, the hills frequently riſing immedi- 


ately from the ſea. Every part of it, except the cliffs 


and beeches, is covered with trees' and plantations, and 
every valley watered with a ſtream. It has a remarkable 
fine bay, on the north fide, called, by De Quiros, St. 


' Philip and St. Jago, it being St. Philip's and St. James's 


day when he entered it. It has almoſt 20 leagues of 
ſea ſhore, is eight leagues at the mouth, and is unfa- 
thomable. eee 

In this bay is a ſine anchoring place, from two to 40 
fathoms, called Vera Cruz, and capacious enough to 
hold x000 ſhips with clear foundings. 88 

The place is fertile, and likewiſe e 
5 


nanas, fowls, and cocoa- nuts, of which 
they have plenty, under a pretence of trading; and the 
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birds, bees, Ne. The natives are tall, ſtout, and have 
black hair; they go naked, except two long flips of 
matting hanging down before and behind, from the waift 
to the knees. 


| 
| 


— 


covered on St. Bartholemew's day by captain Cook. It 
is ſituated in 15 deg. 42 thin. fouth latitude, and 167 
deg, 27 min. eaſt Jongitude, being between fix and ſeven 
leagues in circumference. : | 
Mallicolo was touched at by captain Cook, in 
37 te is eight — * long, and ſituated in 16 
25 min. ſouth latitude, and 157 deg. 57 min. eaſt 
longitude. It is mountainous and „ but the ſoil 
is sen and fertile. Here are plenty of ſugar canes, ' 
yams, Eocoa-nuts, bread fruit, tumeric, 2 hogs, 
poultry, and various birds. It is a warm and populous 
country, but the people are remarkably ugly, dark, and 
ill yet Iprightly and quick of apprehenſion. 
They have flat noſes and foreheads, woolly hair and ſhort 
beards. They tie a cord uncommonly tight about their 
il waiſt, and wear a piece of cloth or leaves before them. 
They wear bracelets of ſhells on the arm, a piece of 
white curved ftone in the noſtrils, round the right waiſt 
* hog's tuſks bent circular, and round the left a round 
eee and on 
ſpe 


their breaſt a ſhell, ſuſpe a ftring round 
their — 1 b wear tortoiſe-ſhell ear- rings, and 
other rings of ſhells. 
„ 
paint their heads and faces red and yellow, and alſo 
their ſhoulders, over which ſome wear a kind of petti- 


others a in which they carry their children, 
mathe of '@ kind Need F T. wear ſhort 
pieces of cloth or matting round their waiſts, reachin 
neatly to their knees, others have only a ftrin — 
their middle with u whifp of ſtraw between the | 


egs, 


ornaments frems to be 4p only of the men. 

Their weapons are clubs and f made of a hard 

od ; 4 ws and artows. Their bows are about 
2 


iddle, are —_— elaſtic, and 
their arrows, a kind of reed, 


2. St. Bartholomew's Ifle was ſo called, becauſe diſ- 


and gitls, as do the boys, go quite naked. Wearing of | 


dark brown ſtick like mahoga- | they 89 only a ftring round the belly, 
which did not, "nag, heir | in ing 
| a manner as that at the other iſland. | 


can hardly ſtand upri 
y of a roof, reſting on a few poſts, and thatched 


| _— _ 
| | - * r iſles. 
7 ſeem to be a chearful people, and paſs awa 
time fn muke and dincing, The 


ſouth-ſouth-eaſt half eaſt from Mallicolo, and is 25 


ns. 


7 


* 


lies in 18 deg. 54 min. ſouth latitude, and 169 deg. 1 
min. eaſt longitude. Theſe iſlanders ſeem td be 

ifferent of Mallicolo, and ſpeak 
5 - They are of the middle fize, have 


8, 
„ 


ſilent for five or fix days togs 
| that the exploſions of * volcano re- commenced after 
| cites them by 15 or increaſing 


| their perſons ftronger and better proj 


616 A NEW COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
| 


mango; it is about eight leagues long, and three or four 
broad; 19 deg. 30 min. ſouth; 169 deg. 38 min. caft» 
and about 24 leagues in circuit. Its name ſigniſies earth 
in the Malay language. The ſoil, in ſome parts, is a 
rich black mould; in other parts it ſeemed to be com- 
poſed of decayed vegetables, and the aſhes of a volcano, 
which was ſeen about 11 miles to the weſt of the ſhip, 
burning with great fury. The country is, in general, ſo 
— with trees, ſhrubs, and plants, as to choak up the 
bread-fruit and cocoa- nuts. houſes and inhabitants 
are thinly ſcattered. Several ponds of ſtagnant water were 
ſeen, in which the natives had planted great quantities. 
of eddoes. During the 16 days that Captain Cooke con- 
tinued here, the volcano vomited up, at different times, 
vaſt quantities of fire and ſmoak, accompanied with an 
explofion about once in five minutes: ſome of theſe 
exploſions reſembled violent claps of thunder, and 2 
rumbling noiſe continued for about half a minute: the 
| whole air was filled with ſmoaky particles and aſhes, 
which occafioned much pain when they fell into the eye; 
at one time great ſtones were ſeen thrown up high in the 
air, ſome of which were at leaft as large as the hull of a 
ſhip's long-boat : its fires preſented a moſt pleaſing and 
magnificent fight : the ſmoak which rolled up, from time 
to time, in thick and heavy volumes, was coloured with 
all the various hues of yellow, orange, crimſon, and pur- 
ple, which died away into a reddiſh grey and brown : as 


with its ſhaggy foreſts, were tinged with the ſame orange 
P | 


ſhowers of rain, ſo that it ſhould ſeem that rain ex- 
the formation of 
various mi ſubſtances in the mquatain. | 
The natives of this iſland are of the middle ſine, and 
i than thoſe 
of the Mallicoleſe; their colour is a dark cheſnut 
with Ing Les == mixture; like the natives of Malli- 
colo „ havi 


leaves. Some few are encloſed with boards, || ſomewhat thicker than common i 


f [| the cartilagi part between the noſtrils, as a 
jewel in the fame i 


the woold is continued; each of theſe cues, or 


like a parcel of ſmall ſtri 
of their heads; their 


buſhy, are generally ſhorr. 
their hair o, but 4 ; 
approach manhood. 


manner as is practiſed at Malli 


. Erromango lies 18 leagues from Sandwich Iſland, 
is 24 or 25 leagues in Circuit ; the middle of it | 


tolerable features; their colour is 


miles to 
the ſouth, runs in the fame direction, and is of the ſame 


| length ; having more Noping expoſures than Aurora, it 


New D1scoveRtIEs.| 


appears to be better inhabited, and to contain more | 
plantations. | 

10. Aurora. Mr. Forſter ſuppoſes the Peak of the 
Etoile of M. de Bougainville's to be fituated on this 


iſland. Inhabitants were ſeen here, and canoes, but 
none came off to the ſhip. A fine beach, and moſt 
luxuriant vegetation, preſented themſelves ; the whole 
country was woody, and a beautiful caſcade poured 
through a foreſt; the iſland is about 12 leagues long, 
but not above five miles broad in any part, lying nearly 
north and ſouth; the middle is 15 deg. 6 min. ſouth lati- 
tude, and 168 deg. 24 min. caſt longitude. A chan- 
nel divided this iſland from 

11. The Ile of Lepers lies between Eſpiritu Santo 
and Aurora Iſland, eight leagues from the former, and 
three from the latter, in latitude 15 deg. 22 min. ſouth, 
and 168 deg. 3 min. eaft longitude. It is in form like 
an egg, very high land, about 20 leagues round. 
It was firſt diſcovered by M. de Bougainville in 1768, 
and from him received its name from its leprous inha- 
bitants. 


Some of the ſhip's crew went on ſhore, and were ap- | 


proached by a numerous troop of iſlanders armed with 
bows and arrows, and ſtones ready to caſt. They began 
hoſtilities; but a diſcharge or two from the muſquetry 
ſoon quieted them. 


toes; they have thick lips, and their hair is woolly, 
which they with turmeric, and give it a yellow 
caſt; but they do not wear a beard. They are ſhort, 
„ ill-made, and in infected with leproſy. 


men go naked. The women are not leſs diſagreeable than 
the men, and wear bandages on their backs by which 
they carry their children. On their cloth they paint 

many pretty defigns with a fine crimſon. | 
ir arms are bows and arrows, and clubs of hard 
wood, like thoſe at Mallicolo ; ſtones they alſo uſe as 
of offence ; but they caft them without ſlings. 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE's ISLANDS. 


They have alſo ſabres of hard wood. Their canoes are | 


like thoſe of their neighbours. f 

The whole iſland is covered with trees: the foil is very 
light and of no great - There are many paths 
through the woods, and places encloſed three feet high 
with reed fences. Their huts are low, and could not 


be entered but by creeping. They have here productions 
in- eommon 3 and a particular ſpe- 


SECT. vn. 
QUEEN CHARLOTTE" ISLANDS. 


HES E iſlands _ viſited * 
in 1767, and con inci ight iſlands, 
which are 5 follow: ore cap Iſle, 4 New Guernſey, 
Hewe's Iſle, or New Jerſey, Ed 
Sark; Ou 
tetet, Simpſon, and Gover's Iſlands. Theſe iſlands 
were only ſeen at a diſtance, Egmont's Ifle excepted, 


be's Ifle, or New | 
cry's Iſle, or New Alderney ; Swallow, Car- 


| the boat's waſh- 
wear an ornament in their nofes like the Mallico- | 
leſe, and the ſame kind of bracelets and necklaces. The 
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round and of plank, and thatched with palm-leaves ; 
ny houſe has two ftories, ta which they go up by 
land ladders; each ſtory is encloſed breaſt high, the part 
above being left open to give light and air. Their 
houſes are ſurrounded by a. wall of looſe ſtones, open at, 
the entrance, inſtead of a gate; and the ſides and floors 
within are lined with fine matting. There is in each 
town a large houſe, probably a temple, and another lon 
houſe, apparently belonging to the community, in which 


are hung bundles of arrows, in great quantity, ready for 


| uſe ; and alſo a well or two curiouſly made, with ſte 


to go down, and covered with plank. Some of their 

towns are ſurrounded with a breaſt-work of ſtone, reſem-- 
bling a fortification, and gives: reaſon. to. ſuppoſe, _ 
that the natives are often troubled with civil -wars-3, 


2 cloſe to the ſea are ſame fiſhing weirs fenced with 
One. ty | es 
le called 


They live principally on fiſh, and a ** 

brete; their Chief 9 is dancing. Their. manu 
factures, beſides fiſhing-tackle and are ropes 
of oziers, and cordage of tattans, bags and pockets of 
palm, and curious and large mats for ſails. They weave 
alſo, in ſmall looms, a kind of cloth, which ſerves the 


women for covering. a 
Their hoſtile weapons are bows and arrows, darts 


| with three rows of barbs, a kind of wooden ſword, and 
Theſe iflanders are of two colburs, black and mulat- 


ſtones: the bows are fix feet five inches long, and 
their arrows four feet four inches, pointed with flint: 
and with theſe miſſile weapons they do execution at a 
conſiderable diſtance. One of the arrows 


SEE 


thigh. Re 
F heir canoes, for daily uſe, are. ſmall, and of rude. + 
workmanſhip, being nothing more than part of the trunk 
of a tree, hollowed out, with an out-ri but na 
ſails ; ſome of theſe are double, like thoſe at Q-Taheitce. 
They will carry a dozen of men in each. Their vayags 


about four leagues round, of a convivial figure, and which. 
contains a volcano. | _— - 
The other iſlands, of which queen Charlotte's Ifles - 
conſiſt, were only ſeen at a diſtance, and named by Car- 
teret : he had reaſon to believe them, however, to be all 
inhabited. As he paſſed the iſland that bears his name, 
which is about fix leagues long, and lies in eight deg- 
26 min. ſouth latitude, and 159 deg. 14 min. caſt lon - 
gitude, he met with ſome of the inhabitants fiſhing, -- 


He fent out a boat, and ſeized one of the canoes, Which 


was large _ h 
| neatly built wit 
| ſhell-work, and figures rudely painted, and the ſeams 
captain Carteret | 


- * 


to carry eight or ten men, was 
„ 


were covered with ſomething like black putty, but of 
better confiſtence. The people were armed with bows, 
arrows, and | pointed with flint, as at Egmont 
Ifle. They ſeemed to be the ſame kind of people as the 
natives of that iſland, and were quite naked. Car- 
= Iſland is about two days fail from Egmont 


and of that the following is the beſt account we can pro- 


Egmont's Iſle was firſt diſcovered by Mendana in 


1595. He would fain have fixed a colony here, but 
found it impracticable, as the natives continually main- 
tained hoſtilities againſt him. Captain Carteret's attempt 
in 1967 was equally unſucceſsful ; for on the firſt at- 
tempt to land, a ſkirmiſh enſued, in which four 
their lives. The whole, therefore, that can be ſaid of 
the iſland and its inhabitants is this. It abounds in hogs, 
fowls, 'ring-doves, turtle-doves, partridges, geeſe, he- 


rons, ſwallows, and black lizards. It likewiſe produces | 


| ſugar-canes, two or three kinds of bread-fruit, 
— Einds of good almonds, Spaniſh pumpkins, 
cheſnuts, and nuts, cocoa-nuts, large pine - apples with 


people loſt 


—— 


SHEET. BS. 
NEW CALEDONIA. 


HIS iſland was diſcovered by captain Cook in 
1 1774. It extends from ſouth lat. 19 deg. yy 
and from eaſt long. 163 deg. 37 min. to = g 14 
min. It is hilly, but contains ſeveral fruitful vallies, has 
many fine ftreams to water it, and appears delightfully 
arr fog The productions are figs, ſugar-canes, plan- 
tains, yams, cocoa-nuts, and bread-fruit. | 
They have no quadrupeds in this iſland of any kind, 
feathered tribe, large tame fowls, 


but a variety of the 
ith bright pl ducks, a fort of ſmall crow 


kernels-in them, and apples reſembling pearmains ; fago, 
ſweet baſil, ginger, a kind of indigo, &c. 
The natives are black, well 1 well made, 
g 4g ä 


Their 


towns conſiſt of about 20 houſes each, they are built | 


93 


tinged with blue, a beautiful ſpecies of parrot, turtle 
doves, fly-catchers, a kind of hawk, boobies, man of 


„ Per 
33 _ 
- Ss. 9 
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&c. and a flat-tailed water · ſnake. Captain Cook left 
with them an O-Taheitean dog and bitch. 

Nature having been leſs bountiful to New Caledonia 
than to the other tropical iſlands in the South Seas, the 
inhabitants are not very numerous. They are ſtout, 
well-featured, and of a mahogany colour. Their hair 
is black, ftrong, and frizzled. Lo comb their hair, or 
rather ſcratch their heads, have an excellent inftru- 
ment, a kind of comb, made of fticks of hard. wood, 
from ſeven to ten inches long, and about the thickneſs of 
knitting needles ; about 20 of theſe are faſtened together 
at one end, parallel to each other, and about the tenth 
of an inch aſunder. Theſe combs they wear conſtantly 
in their hair, on one fide of their heads. cut their 
hair with a piece of mineral, ſharped like a flint. Some 
few indeed of the men wear it long, and tye it up on the 
crown of the head; others ſuffer only a large lock to 
grow on each fide, which they tie up in clubs 

The men go quite naked, except a wrapper over their 
_ privities, which they faſten up to their girdle, as they do 
at Mallicolo, or up to the neck by a ftring, and orna- 
ment that ſtring with ſmall round beads, of a pale green 
nephritic tone. They wear on their heads black cylin- 
drical caps, made of ftiff coarſe matting, open at top, 
very much like a hafſar's cap. The chiefs ornament 
theirs with feathers. They ftretch the flaps of their ears 
to length, cut out the whole cartilage or griſtle, 
as at r Ifland, and hang great numbers of tortoiſe- 
ſhell rings in them, as do at Tanna. | 

The dreſs of the women gives them a thick ſquat ſhape, 
and conſiſts of a petticoat reſembling fringe, about eight 

inches long, juſt 8 the waiſt: it is made 
of filaments, or ſmall cords, laid thick over one another, 
and faſtened to a long ftring that is wound ſeveral times 
round the body. The outward filaments of this fri 
they dye black ; the under ones are of a pale yellow. 
By way of ornament, 2 fix on one fide of the petti- 
coat 4 few pearl oyſter-ſhells. Both ſexes wear tortoiſe- 


ſhell ear-rings, necklaces, and bracelets, above the elbow. | 


The women tattow or puncture themſelves a little in the 
face, ly in three black ſtrait lines, from the un- 


der lip dewnwards to the chin ; and they carry their in- 


fants on their backs in a kind of ſatchel. 
' Their houſes are like thoſe of the 


among 


and flings for tie 2 
feet and a 
; others like a mattock ; ſome have a 


are all neatly well poliſhed. Their 
ornamented with carved work ; but 
e, being no other than a 
packthread, with 
in the middle. 


t two 


1 
Fe 


bh 


F 


i 4 


oe] 


f long, and of different forms ; | 


"oY 


knobs at the end ; | 


and another near the inſertion of the 


| order began to form blotches, which 
| * of virulence.” 
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piece of brown wood, about two inches long, ſhaped like 
a bell, though apparently ſolid, with a rope faxed at the 
ſmall end. Two holes were made in it near the baſe, 
rope, all which had 
ſome communication with each other, and, by blowi 
in the uppermoſt, a ſhrill! ſound like whiſtling was formed 
at the other. The inhabitants in general may be deemed 
a friendly, inoffenfive people: they gave captain Cook 
and his ſhip-mates a very welcome and peaceable reception, 
addreffing him firft in a ſhort ſet ſpeech, and then inviting 
him aſhore ; but they are indolent and deſtitute of curio- 
ſity: the greater part of them did not move from their 
ſeats when the Europeans paſſed them for the firſt time : 
oy are remarkably grave, ſpeak always in a ſerious tone; 
and laughter ſeems to be a ſtranger among them. A ju- 
dicious writer in ſpeaking of this country ſays, 
Many Indians in New-Caledonia were ſeen with 
prodigious thick legs and arms, which ſeemed to be af- 
fefted with a kind of leproſy ; the ſwelling was found to 
be extremely hard, but the ſkin was not alike harſh and 
ſcaly in all the fick perſons ; the preternatural expanſion 
of the leg and arm did not to be a great inconve- 
nĩence to thoſe that ſuffered it, and ſcemed to 
that they felt pain very rarely in it; but in ſome the di 
were marks of a great 


they depoſit their dead in the which 
ſeems to be a more judicious manner of di ſpoſing of them 
| than that at O-Taheitee, where they expoſe them above 
ground till all the fleſh is putrifed ; if the mor- 
tality was more conſiderable in that ifland than it is ſup- 
poſed to be, ſuch a cuſtom might have the moſt pernici- 
ous conſequences, and produce a dreadful epidemical 
diſtemper : ſuch a diſeaſe as the ſmall-pox, for example, 
if introduced, would go near to depopulate the whole 
country. The grave of a chief, who had been flain in 
battle, here reſembled a large mole-hill, and was deco- 
rated with ſpears, darts, paddles, &c. all ftuck upright 
in the nd round about it. Nothing is more remarka- 
ble in the hiſtory of mankind, than the 


concur- 
rence of all nations to erect a monument on the ſpot 


where their dead are buried. 

For ev'n theſe bones from inſult to 
Some frail memorial ftill erected nigh, - 

With uncouth piles and artleſs ſymbols deck'd, 

Implores the paſſing tribute of a figh. 

Lieutenant Pickerſgill was ſhewed a chief whom they 

named Tea-booma, and fiyled their areckee, or king; 

but nothing further is known of their government, and 

not ſo much of their religion. 

When captain Cook feſt landed here he was accom- 
panied by a native, who appeared to be a man of ſome 
confequence, and who had come on board the ſhip be- 
fare came to an anchor. The natives aſſembled in 
numbers on the beach, led merely by curioſity, 
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Both ſexes wear a variety of ornaments, ear-rings, in which the women join and attack, with diſtorted fea- 
necklaces, and anclets. Both men and women bore || tures, hideows ſhouts, rolling eyes, and tongues lolling 
their ears, and ftretch the holes till they will admit a || out of their mouths. The heads of their chiefs are cu- 
finger; in theſe they wear cloth, feathers, bones of || riouſly tattowed, and ſometimes adorned with a wooden 
large birds, and ſometimes pieces of wood ſtuck through || comb and feathers. Captain Cook, having expreſſed a 
them. The women frequently ſtuff in the white down |f defire to ſee their mode of attack and defence, one young 
of the albatroſs, ſtained with ruddle or oker, which || man mounted a hghting ſtage, which is a platform raiſed 

u 


from the ground, and ſurrounded with a ditch, of which 
they have many large ones on the ſides of hills; and an- 
other went into the ditch : both he that was to defend the 
place, and he that was to attack it, ſung the war fong, 
and danced in a frightful manner, working themſelves up 
into a degree of mechanical rage ; this done, they attack- 
| ed each other with uncommon. fury. " 
ing, 2 piece of green tranſpa- The perpetual hoſtilities in which theſe people live; 

like a laurel leaf, and || owing to thete being fo little land in a ftate of culci- 
the rude figure: of a man carved upon it; and ſome || vation, have made every village a fort; and they feem 


a feather tnrough their noſtrils. They live upon to have ſtudied more the inftruments of war than 


FREE 
L 
& 


1 


, of CE. 
is. y liquor; and, having nothing that Their miſlite weapon is a lance painted and barbed 
toxzcate, they are, in this reſpect, the happieſt || this is held like a quarter ſtaff, in the middle, 
in the world; but, on the other hand, ſhould || thrown with great fury: they likewiſe ſometimes 
plantations. fail, or an unfavourable ſeaſon happen, || with ſhort darts or arrows, and with ſtones, but 
, accidentally not be provided with a ſufficient || neither beams to convey the former, or flings to 

ſtock, the diſtreſs ta ſuch as inhabit the interior parts || the latter: their other weapons are. battle-axes, an 
the country muſt be dreadful. This will, in ſome || patta-pattoo, which is made of | 
„ account; for the fear theſe people live in of each || foot long, and thick enough to 

care they take to fortify their villages, and It is for i 
id cuſtom. of cating thoſe whom they kill in || a ſhort handle and ſharp edges | 
he head is the only part they do not eat. They : through the handle there is a 
the brains, and frequently convert the ſkull to do- — hand when the weapon is uſed: atta- 
ic. purpoſes,. ſuch. as to hold water, &c. The way || pattoo is worn in the girdle, as a. conſiderable mili 
they diſpatch their priſoners, is, by knocking them down | ornament. JETT | Ft 

ich their. patta- pattuos, and then ripping them up. he chiefs carry about them z ſtaff of diſtinction, 
.. The towns, or hippahs, of theſe people, are all forti- || generally the rib of a whale, white as ſnow, oraamented 

Many are built upon eminences near the fea, and || round the top with carving, dog-ſkin and feathers, like 

ured on the land fide by a bank and ditch, and a high || our ſheriffs halberts ; but ſometimes this ſtaff is merely 
2 82 ſome 8 rr ſame man- 
ouſes are on a riſing ground, r a tu ner, inlaid with a reſembling mother - of - 
but are little better than dog-kennels, ſeldom more || p | | 1338 
20 feet long, 10 broad, and fix high: their furni-|| The ingenuity of theſe people 
and utenſils are trifling : their amuſements are ſing- 

and dancing; they have three muſical inftruments, a 
trumpet made of a ſhell, a wooden tube, which has a | 
braying kind of ſound, and a wooden pipe, which yields 
a_nviſc like a child's whiſtle. A top was ſeen here 
L and like them made to ſpin by 
\ TOE at font of cleth ce made. im theſe iſlands ; || entire planks, one above another, which reach f 
the ſhaggy fort, reſembling a thrummed door-mat, one || to end, and are ſewed together by a ſtring, 

as, coarſe as our coarſeſt canvas, though ten times as || flax plant, and caulked with the woolly 
ſtrong, and another as gloſſy as filk : ſort is || the reed-mace. The ſides bein it, an 
made of flag- leaves, ſplit into three or four ſlips, and || ſharp, ws þ in form of a wedge. A 

aid 
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interwoven when dry, leaving a number of ends hanging || number 
to it on the outſide, eight or nine inches long; and the 
formed b n 

them the other; but theſe are 
inch aſunder, ſome what like the round pieces 
by ſome perſons placed under the 
tables to ſave the cloth: this is prepared 
like filk, and is often ſtriped. It is made in 
fize of the cloth, about five feet long and 
hey have adzes and axes made of black 


about half 


ways, fing 
ity as if 
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ſouthern parts they laid they threw them into the ſea, 
tics to a ſtone, in order to fink them: this, however, is 
certain, that when auy die, the neareſt ſurviving rela- 
tions ſcarrify themſelves in a terrible manner, by way of 
ſhewing ru t to the defunct. | 

The inhabitants of the ſouthern iſle, T*avai Poenam- 
moo, live a wandering life, and ſeem to be under no 
regular kind of government: the head of cach tribe, in- 
\ deed, js reſpected, and, on fome occaſions, commands 
obedience ; but thoſe of Eahie-monauwe acknowledge a 
ſovereign, under whom are ſeveral ſubordinate chefs, to 
whom great reſpect is paid, and by whom juſtice is pro- 
bably adminiftered ; and it was learned that they poſſe ſſed 
their authority by inheritance. 

The ſmall ſocieties in the ſouthern iſland have ſeveral 
things in common, particularly their fine clothes and 
fiſhing-nets. Their fine clothes are preſerved in a place 


by themſelves, in the middle of their towns, and part of 


their nets are found in almoſt houſe ; for, when 
they go out to fiſh, they collect theſe parts and join them 


er. 

Though the New Zealanders are more iraſcible than 
the other South Sea iſlanders in general, they are, how- 
ever, leſs immodeſt, having ſome idea of indecency. 
They are as decent and reſerved in their actions as the 
politeſt perſons in Europe. When an overture is made 
to any young woman, the party is given to underſtand, 
that the conſent of friends is . that a ſuitable 


8 


treated with good manners and delicacy; that no un- 
becoming liberties muſt be taken, and that the day-light 
muſt not be a witnefs of what paffes between them. An 
agreement thus made is conſidered by them as innocent as 
à marriage ceremonial in England. 

Before Captain Cook, who was here in 1769, could 
conciliate the affections of the natives, and bring them to 
trade with integrity, ſeveral were killed; and great pains 
taken. It not be im likewiſe to mention in 
this place, that Monſieur Marion, who commanded two 
French ſhips, was, in 1772, with 28 of his men, murdered 
Here. As the ſequel of this affair is ſingular, we ſhall give 
Ita — The carpenters belonging to the unfortunate 
M. Marion's ſhips, were encam 
the protection of a M. Crozet, with a ſmall party, for 
the purpoſe of making new maſts, &c. Upon the news, 
therefore; of Captain Marion and his men being cut off, 
2 <vrporal and four marines were diſpatched to M. Crozet 
to zcquiaint him with his danger, while ſeveral boats wait- 
ed do receive him. M. Crozet immediately diſpoſed every 
thing, as well as he could, to effect a retreat; but ſoon 
found himſelf in fight of a prodigious crowd of the na- 
tives, led on by ſeveral chiefs. directed the four ma- 
rines to be to ſire at ſuch perſons as he ſhould point 
out, if neceſſity required it, and then ordered all his party 


to ſtrike their tents and retire with their tools to the boats, 


while he advanced up to one of the chiefs. This man told 
him that M. Marion was killed by another chief, whom 
he named. At this M. Crozet ſtuck a ſtake into the 
ground, juſt before the feet of the chief, and bid him ad- 
vanice no farther. ' The boldneſs of the action ſtartled the 


communing he croud down, which was ac- 
complied with. He now walked up and down 
before the natives, till all his men were in the boat : his 
were ordered to follow, and himſelf was the laft 
embarked. ' Scarce was the boat put off from the 
libre, but the ſavages began their 


zet's heroiſm, and in The . — eight 2 
vely defended, bra upon thi 

— The reſt, rs Fur: oy fled, 

many were purſued and killed. In ſhort, after this 

terprize, M. Crozet completed 


men muſt be made; that the conſenting female muſt | 


in the woods, under 


and 
occupied his place, he likewiſe fell a victim to M. Cro- | 
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neaux's crew we ſhall trelate in the words of a judicious 
writer, 

The ferocity of theſe people is very evident from the 
inſtances which have been already given, but more me- 
lancholy ones remain to fix that character upon them. 
The two ſhips commanded by the captains Cook and 
Furneaux, having parted company off the eaſtern coaſt 
of Eaheinowoo, and not happening to join again, cap- 
tain Furneaux, ſome time after the departure of captain 
Cook, arrived in queen Charlotte's Sound, in Decem- 
ber 1773. While he lay here, the cutter, in which 
were two midſhipmen and eight ſeamen, was ſent up 2 
creek to procure wood and water, which not returning, 
occaſioned ſome anxiety about their ſafety. The next 
day an officer was ſent in another boat in of them. 
The firſt intimations which received of the fate of 


their comrades, was the fight of the rullock-parts of 


the cutter, and ſome ſhoes, one of which was known to 
have belonged to a midſhipman who was of the party; 
preſently a piece of meat was found, which was at firſt 
ſuppoſed to be ſonie of the ſalted meat belonging to the 
cutter's crew, but on a cloſer examination it was found 
to be freſh. Several baſkets lay in the beach tied up, 
which they eagerly cut open, and found them to contain 
roaſted fleſh, and fern roots, which ſerved them for bread : 
on further ſearch many ſhoes were found, and à hand, 
which was immediately known to belong to a fore - caſtle- 
man, it being marked with the initial letters of his name 
by an O-Taheitian tattow inſtrument: 12 
ward to the next bay, a t many people appeated on 
the beach, and 2 or ——— on the approach of 
the boat, they retreated to a ſmall iſland; on the beach 
were two bundles of celery which had been gathered for 
loading the cutter; 4 broken oar was ſtuck upright in 
the ground, to which the natives had tied their canges: 
They ſearched in vain in every part of the beach for 
the cutter, but a ſhocking ſpectacle ſuddenly opened 
upon them. Hete were ſcattered the heads, hearts, and 
lungs of fevetal of the unhappy men who had been mur- 
dered by the natives; and dogs were feen devouring their 
entrails. Horror chilled the ſailors blood at the fight, 
which urged them to a fierce deſire of revenge. They 
fired and killed ſeveral of the ſavages, and deftroyed 
the canoes that lay on the beach. l 
x2 ſhall conclude our account of New Zealand with 
ie following curious . | 

At 22 Mr. Banks and doctor 
Solander going on ſhore in ſearch of natural płoductions 
of the country, by accident fell in with a very agreeable 
Indian family, which afforded them a better opportunity of 
remarking the perſonal ſubordination among theſe people, 
than had before offered. The principal perſons were a widow, 
and 2 pretty boy about ten years old. The widow 
was mourning for her huſband with tears of blood, ac- 
cording to their cuſtom; and the child, by the death of 
its father, was become proprietor of a diſtrict of land. 
The mother and the fon were fitting upon mats, and the 
reft of the family, to the number of 16 or 17, of both 
ſexes, fat round them in the open air, for they did not 
appear to have any houſe, or other ſhelter from the 
weather, the iriclemencies of which cuſtom had probably 
enabled them to endare without any inconveni- 
ence. Their whole behaviour was affable, obliging, 
and unſuſpicious. They preſented each with 
fiſh, and a brand of fire to dreſs it; and preſſed them 
many times to ſtay till the morning, which would 
have done had they not expected the ſhip to ſail. 

The firſt inhabitants ſeen in y were 2 man 
and two women. The man ftood with a battle-ax, or' 
club, in his hand, on the rocky 
called to captain Cook, and fome more who were 
near him in a boat. The women were behind him, 
each with a long ſpear in her hand. His ſalutation was 
anſwered in the language of O-Tabeitee, tayo barre mai, 
friend come hither; he did not, however, ftir from 
his poſt, but held a long ſpeech, frequently ſwinging 
round his club, on which he leaned at other times. 
captain landed on the rock alone; great figns of fear 
were confpicuous in the native; however, he ſtood 
firm on the ſame ſpot. The captain went up to him, 
and embraced him according to the cuſtom of the country, 
by joining noſes, by which token of amity all appre- 


| 


henſions on the part of the natives were difpelled. The 
| 6Q ; man 


m 1 
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point of an iſland; and 
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man received the preſents that were made him, and the 
two women joined company: one of them had a pro- 
digious ex ce 'on the upper lip, and was in every 
pect remarkably ugly. An hour was ſpent in conver- 
ſation, which was very little underſtood by either .. 
and in which the you woman bore by 
ſhare. The next day the 2 renewed 
their viſit: The natives reseived all the articles that 
were offered them with 
hatchets and fpike-nails, in return for which 
with feveral of their ornaments and weapons, 


greaſe ; white feathers were ſtuck in 
at the top; fome had fillets of white feathers all round 
the head, and others wore pieces of an albatros ſkin, 


with its fine white down in their ears. A cloak of red | 


baize was preſented to the chief, in return for which he 
the captain a pattoo, which he drew from his 
de; it was a ſhort club made of a fiſh bone. A few 

after, were prevailed upon to venture on board 
— — they promiſed to do the next morning. 
Whilſt the 
aroſe between the man and the two women, who were 


ſuppoſed to be his wives, the cauſe of which could not 


be at all gueſſed at; however, the women received a 


3 ———— booke of L— 
branc bu 
and ftruck 's 


with it ſeveral times: 


inued to be moſt valuable in his eyes: 


1 


inhabitants 8 
coun Theſe the every thing 
ſaw, or could lay their hands on, muſkets, || 

ue Page * | » Gap | 
them death, whic 
_— ol 
not diſcovered themſelves, the firſt 


1 
Y 


4 
1 


indifference, except 
they 
ans | 
| ſhe lay in Queen Charlotte's Sound, with his ſon and 


| daughter ; they were introduced into the cabin, where 
captain Cook 


and raiſing 


[} the boy bellowed out his tribulations ſo loudly, that his 
; exuiting conqueror 
| ment, when the 
and put an end to 


h from u buſh, and walked on with it in his || 


flunk into the cabin, feeli | 
| his tears; the ſtern father, © un 
| mood,” was en 


| former puri 
all er wel 


— 


out of his hands after- 
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weapons of war, for he fignified by 


ſigns that he was 
going on an expedition to kill men, and meant to employ 
the hatchet as an offenſive weapon. This man gave a 
very ſtrong proof of his for after having ſeen. 
ſeveral muſkets fired in his preſence, he became deſirous 
of diſcharging one himſelf, which being complies with, 
the young woman, who was ſuppoſed to be his daughter, 
fell proftrate on the ground before him, and entreated 
him, —_ ſtron b r to deſiſt from his 
purpoſe, but in yain ; the piece with the 
greateſt firmneſs, and repeated it —＋ times. 

A New -Zealander came on board the Reſolution when 


gave him little preſents, and dreſſed 
the boy in one of his own white ſhirts: the boy was ſo 
overjoyed at his finery that nothing could confine him to 
the nk. he muſt diſplay it to his coun on the 
deck; this puerile vanity however ſerved, for the firſt 
time perhaps, to make him acquainted with misfortune. 
An old he-goat that walked the decks, to the great terror 
of all the New-Zeal conceived a icious Kind 
of diſlike to the Judricrous figure of poor which 
was the boy's name, who was loſt in the ample folds of 


ing. [| his ſhirt, and ankwardly trotted about with perfect ſelf- 
were on ſhore, a ſudden quarrel | 


— The ſturdy mountaineer aſſailed the youth, 
imſelf on his hind legs, with one butt of 
his head made the beau meaſute his on the deck 


was * ing to further chaſtiſe- 
le who mor rm interpaſed, 

unequal . The unhappy 
Khoaa's pride was now humbled in the duſt ; bis ſhire 
was beſmeared with dirt, and in this woeful plight he 
ngly telling his misfortune by 
to the gy 


raged to ſee the ineftimable 


ſequences, for 


the precious veſtment, carefully rolled it 
off his own dreſs, made a bundle of it, in which he 
placed all the that he and his ſon had received. 
The diſpoſition to ſteal and ſecrete every thing they could 
all that came on - 
nd ; ſeveral 4 
veying away 2 variety 
things that lay conveniently. for their purpoſe, upon 
which they were 0 turned out of the {loop. 
They felt the wh ſhame which this treat- 
ment brough ir iraſci im- 
them uttered 
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deck he ſaw ſome of the ſervants folding up nm which | in length, and yet are formed of a fingſe tree. The 
had been hung out to dry, and | ately ſeized on || head and ſtern are very much raifed to the people 
a table- cloth; but this being taken from him, his paſſion || within from arrows, which is dene by turning either end 


roſe very high ; he „ threatened, then grumbled, || of the boat towards the enemy. Their canoes are deco- 
or rather grunted awhile, and at laſt became fo ſullen || rated with carved work, and paddled on by 30 or 40 
that he would not fpeak a word ; this boy was z very juſt |" The | 


ſample of the impatient temper of theſe people. Among || The offenſive weapons of theſe people are, lances;- 
the natives who eifted the ſhip, ſeveral had very ex- bows and arrows, flings,. and ſticks and poles, like 
preffive countenances, particularly ſome old men with || the quarter ſtaff, "They have alſo ſhields to defend them- 
grey and white beards, and fome 8 with great || ſelves. Theſe offenſive and deſenſtve weaporis; their dex- 
quantities of buſhy bair, which hung wildly over their |} trous management of them, and their boldneſs in at- 
faces, and increafed their natural favage looks. What | 


| hat tacking, is a convincing proof that they are almoſt con- 
n the enquiries after Tupia, and the || ſtantly at war. xr f l fi 75 | 
concern ſhewn for his death, when captain Cook viſited i Sf 
them in the Reſolution, were more earneft and empha- [| SE CT..3& :::; 5 
ticaF here than at O- Taheiter: ſo much had this man's enn 0. 
ſuperior knowledge, and his abilities to converſe in their NEW HOLLAND. 


people in — dna drag ro uch de ce. AT EW HOLLAND psd tw be die ben 
e in a fate of bart : perhaps wi Capa- D is to reſt - 
city with which he was endowed, and which had been | N iſland in the univerſe, extending 2000 miles in 
cultivated no further than the fimplicity of his native || length, and its ſquare ſurface exceeding that of Europe: 
manners extended, he was better qualified for leading the || The north-weſt and ſouth coaſts were diſtovered by the 
New-Zealanders into a ſtate of civilization fimilar to || Spaniards in the 17th century, but in Cook was the 
that of his own country, than their more enlightened || firſt who ſaw the eaſt coaſt, which happened in 1770- 
European friends. They appear to live in a perpetual || The fouthern parts are low and level 3 the northern parts 
ſtate of hoſpitality with each other, from the following || billy, but diverſified with woods and lawns, Of timber- 
circumſtance which happened in Queen Charlotte's || trees, there are but two ſorts: the largeſt is the gum 
Sound: a family of the natives was on board the Reſo- || tree, which grows all over the iſland + it yields a deep 
ge double canoe, well manned, ap- || red gum, and the wood is heavy, hard and dark. coloured, 
the "ſhip from the northward. The || like the lignum vitz, with nacrow.. leayes, like-tholt of 
eat carneftneſs ſignified, that || the willow. The other grows tall and uptight; rm. 
ing were enemies, and were || bling the pine, ſomething like the live oak of Aries 


— < 


off, the ſame that is uſed 

Ins, 3 Eaft Indies. | | 
very nently but ſolemnly, at the ſame || Here are palms of three 

—— 2 4 | 

which till then he Had concealed : che canoe, however, 

approached, without ſeeming to notice this 


ts, but no tame animals, except dogs... 
opoſſum, a creature with a inembranous 


te 
ith 


cation : 
noſed eac : th 
every perſon on 
ſhore of the northern 
r their hair, and alſo and thick, it never 
n . long. ir ſtature is of the middle 
t 


» and their bones ſo ſmall, that a common 
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152 


ſeptum of their noſes ; it reaches quite acroſs 
| and ſo effectually ftops up the noftrils, that the 
when he ſpeaks, ſnuffies ſo as ſcarce to be underſlood, 
is obliged to keep his mouth conſtantly open, in order to 
ite. [| breathe freely. The failors, in humour, called it their 

 ſpritfail-yard. They wear alſo necklaces made of ſhells, 
bracelets of ſmall cord round the upper part of their arms, 1 
ip. and 2 ſtring of human hair plaited, tied round the waiſt; 

and ſome were ſeen with large gorpets of ſficlls hanging 
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bdreaſt, and a few women with feathers on their 
„ ſtuck on with gum. They paint themſelves red 
ite and duſt Geir faces with a white powder. 
The red * generally laid on in broad patches upon the 
dent and ſhoulders, and the white in frreak $, one round 
their thighs; two below their knees, one like a ſaſh over 
their ſhoulders; and another acroſs their foreheads. They 
have holes alſo in their ears, but no ornaments were ſeen 
in them. O their 3 were r ſcars in ir- 
gular lines, made by ſome blunt inſtrument, 
—.— as 3 of grief for the dead. 
Their huts are mean hovels, ſcarce big enough to hold 
their families, and here they make fires, with which they 
are almoſt ſmoke-dried. Their utenſils are a veſſel made 


of bark, to hold water, and a bag, made like a cabbage 


net, to carry their whole property, which conſiſts of 


paint, fiſhing hooks, darts, and 2 Fhey princi- 


y feed bn vegetables and fiſh. To produce fire they 


take two pieces of ſoft dry wood, one a round ſtick of 


about eight or nine inches ns 9 other piece flat : one 


Mes. They Wi ary up rare in» Hake ry pale 
will up a ſpark in a little vraſs, 
Which, by x, | | will be fanned into a flame. us a 
man will tun on for miles, and, without any. viſible fire 
in his hands; will, at every fifty or an hundred yards, ſtoop 
One of their methods of annoying their European vi- 
| they zonhider as enemies, was, by ſetting 
zh graſs in the neighbourhood of the place 


D 
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bi ith amaZing foree, and did in le miſchief. 
Their weapons are ſpears and lances of different kinds, | 
fame with four projigs, pointed with bone and barbed, the 
points of which are covered with a hard refin, which 
gives them 2''poliſh, and facilitates their entrance into 


tribe: others with only one point, and ſome 
+ Way ug the ſhaft. They throw theſe with 


a throwin * ey have likewiſe bows and arrows; 
an oblong ſhield, and a ſword reſembling a ſcymitar. | 
Some of heir 
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they were framed could not be 
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e fixed ; which being dry as ſtubble, 
cred 
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them, and, after the firſt conteſt, 
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teſts for food, whether ſwept by 
creaſe prevented by any particular 


| lowing curious particulars. 

When captain 
called from 
tlemen col 


courage, and being very unwilli 


| commence with ſuch inequality o 


| the houſes, which was diſtant 


— — 


now no other reſource, I muſket CEL 
| Upon the report, 8 dropped a b 
lances upon the rock, but rerollecti i 


N , _ 
| [ | : - 

* 

4 


2 22 would never come 
near enough to parley; Europeans could by no 
means form the leaſt connection with them. — it 
happens that there are ſo few inhabitants, is not eaſy to 
deviſe : whether they are deſtroyed by each other in con- 


famine, or their in- 
cauſe, cannot be at 


preſent determined. That they have wars amongſt them 
| is evident by their weapons ; but what 
ba ae. chan, cannot be af- 

To corroborate what hath already been ſaid, and give 
farther information and entertainment to the +. ap 
ſhall conclude our account of this country with the fol- 


gives riſe to theſe 


e great quantity of plants which the gen- 
lefted there, 34 deg. ſouth; 152 deg, 37 
min. eaſt. two of the natives came down, each armed 
| with a Jance about ten feet long, 
| which appeared to be uſed as a machine to affift him in 
; 
| 


and a ſhort flick 


throwing it. They ſeemed determined to defend their 
| coaft, though the party that landed were 40 in number. 
I could not,” fays captain Cook, 


ec but admire their 
that hoſtilities ſhould 
force between us, I 
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terror, created by the which had had of | 
the effect of fire-arms, not only by the ſhot which 
had been diſchar pions, but likewiſe 


at the two cham 
by the number of birds which they had feen killed by 
means of guns. Here was ſeen a tree, the fruit of which, 
in colour and ſhape, reſembled a There are but 
two kinds 3 here, both of which are as 
large, or larger, than * Engliſh _ and one of them 
has net a very differen . This is the fame 
that yields the reddiſh 5 like 2 draconis, and the 
is heavy, hard, and dark-coloured, like Iignum 
vitz. Theo er grows tall and ftrait, ſomething like 
the pine; and the wood of this, which has ſome rceſem- 
blance to the live oak of America, i is alſo hard and heavy. 
There are a few ſhrubs, and ſeveral kinds of the palm; 
1 alſo grow in great ＋ near the head of the 
The country in genera as it was obſerved, 
22 and —_ The woods abound with birds 
uifite beau icularly of the parrot kind : here 

o crows, 247 the 4.4. as thoſe i in England. 
Adoae the head of the . where there are large flats 
of ſand and mud, there is great plenty of water- ſowl, 
moſt of which are ſpecies entirely unknown. One of 
the moſt remarkable was black and white, much larger 
ſomewhat reſembling a pelican. 
8 and mud there are great quanti- 
ties of 1 muſcles, cockles, and other ſhell-fiſh, 
which ſeem to be the principal ſuoſiſtence of the inhabi- 
cants,'who go into ſhoal water with their little canoes, and 
pick _— with their hands. They were not obſerved 
= eat _—_ of them raw, not do alwa on ſhore 
. y fires in their canoes 
den b hey do not, however, ſubſiſt wholly 
N variety of other fiſh, | 

Sire" of wh ack a ln ſtrike wich gi and ſome the 

fake with hook oy All the —  — ftar 
| oy to be numerous, or to live 
ut, ike other animals, were ſcattered about 
end in the woods OF their manner of 
non, as no connection was formed with 
never would come near enough for a| 
they touch a ſingle article of all that was 

v and the places N. on pur 

take away. At the fight of theſe * 
© ith bs nie of ſuperiority and compaſſion, 
a and faid that 
r wretches.” A midſhipman, who had ſt 
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Mekind met with in theſe ſeas. In the branches of this 
rove were many neſts of a remarkable kind of ant, 

as n the branches were diſturbed, 
numbers, and punifhed the offen- 


came out in great 
— 
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| perforated all the twigs, and having worked out the 


pith, occupied the pipe which had contained it; yet the 
parts in which this ind had thus formed a lodgment, 
and in which they ſwarmed in amazing numbers, bore 

leaves and flowers, and to be in as flouriſhing 
a ſtate as thoſe that were found: . 
ſwarm of butterflies; that for the ſpace of three or four 
ices the an ond  chneind wie that millions 
ee KN time that 
every branch and twig was covered with others that were 


not upon the wing was alſo found a ſmall fiſh of 
a ſingular kind; f it was about the 


had two very ftrong breaſt-fins. 
quite 21 but did not ſeem to betome langui 
want of water, for when it was approached it leaped awa 
by the help of the breaſt-fins, TR. as. 2 frog. 121 
when it was found in the water, it frequently wage! outs 
and purſued its way upon dry ground. From the 
difference in the needle when brought on 45 and = 


other obſervations which were made, captain Cook thinks 
that there is iron ore in the hills. * 


— 


Along the coaft of New South-Wales, the fea in all 
parts conceals ſhoals, that ſuddenly project from the ſhore 
and rocks that riſe abruptly like a LG from the bot- 


perous ad 


pwreck, .. 
2 June, 1770, at eleven o Cock at niht, t 


| GEN INT inſt a co rock, and 
except by the heaving of the fy 
nſt the s of the rock up 


cauſed fo violent a concuſſion that ĩ it was 
difficulty any one on 9 could 425 


| 50 ton, ſhe did —— 2 n 
they were taata enos, [ diſappointed in their hg genie 
raggled | lighten her ſtill more, 

1 ep an old man and nes” | 


again to riſe, and with it the leak ir 
| that two more p 
. in which was found a true man- 


grove, ſuch as grows in the Weſt.- Indies, and the firſt of | and at nine o'clock the 


the dawn of the day land 
ſtance, without = 4 iſland in the 5 
_ which they mighe be ſet on ſhore by 
rwards proceed to the main, if the 
pieces; the wind, however, died 1 2 
dead calm, by which the ſhip eſcaped Ae dul 
table deſtruction. At eleven in the foren 
water, but ſo much ſhort was the day-tide 
night, that notwithſtanding ſhe had es 


thing that could any ways . gs 

began to ruſh in ſo faſt, TD Sa 

keep her free. At five in the afternoon. the tide 
led fa 

umps were manned, but only jon wa 

work; three of the pumps, 2 were 1 a abs 


righted ; but by 
the leak had gained i coals ly, that it was im 


CE 
ported by the rock. So that the floating of the ſhip was 


| anticipated, not as an earneſt of deliverance, but as an 


was then likely to 


hat on their bodies was found to have the quality of a 
nette, * a much more acute, a leſs dura- | 
in northwardly w 


—_ caſt. 
4 min. 151 42 min. 
numbers, rae. various kinds ; 


mer „ and abundance of fmall pearl 


Thi Sound, 22 to min. ſouth; 150 18 
min. — U pon the banchs of gum — 
found ants neſts, made of clay, as big 
Inq Ig, 
ral Hiſtory of Jamaica, Vol. II. 
but not fo ſmooth.” The ants 


His 


neſts were ſmall, and their bodies 
ſpecies of the tree was found » final 
95 


enſue, that would encreaſe the horrors even of ſhipwreck, 
foul by the honds of cack of ah ly pr, of 


would be condemned to languiſh 
STII 
cut 
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admit more water than ſhe had done upon the rock; and | 


though, by the gaining of the leak upon the pumps, there 
was no leis than three feet nine Inches water in the hold, 
yet the men did not relinquiſh their labour, but held the 
water as it were at bay: but having now endured ex- 
ceffive fatigue of body, and agitation of mind, for more 
than 24 hours, and. having but little hope of ſucceedin 
at laſt, they began ta flag. None of them could wo 
_ at the s more . or fix minutes together, and 
chen being totally exhauſted, they threw themſelves down 
upon the 3 though a ſtream of water was running 
K 705 it from the pumps, between three or four inches 
yr 1 When thoſe who ſucceeded them had worked their 
es bod were exhauſted in their turn, they threw them- 
down in the fame manner, and the others ſtarting 
15 Again renewed their labour. At eleven o'clock a 
eete from the ſea ſpringing up, the ſhip was got under 
fail, and ſtood for the land. The exact fituation of the 
leak could not be diſcovered, and therefore it was im- 
poſſible to ſtop it within, and it was as impoſſible to 
continue that degree of labour by which the pumps had 
een made to gain upon the leak. In this fituation a happy 
xpedient was adopted; it is called fothering the ſhip ; 
it was done by taking a large ſtudding fail, on which a 
quantity of oakham and wool, chopped ſmall, and mixed 
ther, was ftitched down in handfuls as lightly as 
palöble; and over this the dung of ſheep, and other filth 


, ores when the fail was thus prepared, it was 
|: uridet the ſhip's bottom by ropes, which a it 
xtended ; and when it came under the leak, the ſuction 
which carried in the water, carried in with it the oakham 
and. wool from the ſurface of the fail, which in other 
| —— the water was not ſufficiently 
is application fucceeded ſo happily, that one pump 
was able to reduce the water from the leak : and ſo ſuſ- 
2 are mankind of ſudden joy when ever ſo partially 
le 
tranſport could have been felt, if they had been arrived 
in port, than this relief occaſioned. At fix in the even- 


17 fathom water, at the diſtance of ſeven leagues from 
he had ſtruck. The next evening ſhe came to an anchor 


within two miles of the ſhore, no harbour having been 
diſcovered. . The day following was more propitious, 


à harbour was diſcovered about two . to leeward, | 


moſtexcellently adapted to the purpoſe for which it was 


wanted; and what was no leſs fortunate than remarkable, |} 


in the whole courſe of the voyage no place had been ſeen 
which would have afforded the 


before a favourable wind aroſe to carry them into their 


defired haven, in which time they found leiſure and in- 


clination to reflect, that there was nothing but a lock of 
wool between them and deſtruction. | 

It is remarkable, that the ſea-breezes blew freſh all this 
time, and it was calm only while the ſhip lay upon the 
rock, except once; and even the gale that at length 
wafted her to the ſhore, would certainly have beaten her 


perifh. 
rocks had made their 


_ 


was, in à great meaſure, p 


3 


prehended. 
falſe keel was all gone to within 20 feetof the ftern-poſt; 
itated to waſh off. 


ved from imminent danger, that ſcarcely greater | 


| world. How much miſery 
the ſhore, and one from the ledge of rocks upon which | 


ares 


ame relief to the ſhip in 
the ſituation ſhe then was. Three whole days intervened | 


| be above 50 miles broad. It was firſt viſited by an 
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towards it even while their anchors were out, an 
knowing, that if by 'any accident, to which an alm 
continual tempeſt expoſed them, they ſhould not hold, 


every ſoul on board muſt, in a few minutes, inevitably 

On examining the — 4 was IL that the 
| way thro planks, and even 
into the timbers : three more planks were much d > 
and the appearance of theſe breaches was extraordi- 
nary, for there was not à ſplinter to be ſeen, but all was 


as ſmooth as if the. whole had been cut away by an in- 


ſtrument. If the timbers had not happily been very 


cloſe, it would have been impoſſible to have ſaved the 
ſhip; and yer further, their preſervation depended on a 
circumſtance ſtill more remarkable. One of the holes, 


| which was big enough to have ſunk the veſſel if eight 
| pumps had been DOA worked ' inſtead of three, 


a up, by a of 
the rock, which, after having made the chaim, was 


broken off, and left ſtieking in it: fo that the water, 
which at firſt had gained upon the pumps, was what 
came in at the interſtices, between the ſtone and the 
edges of the whole that received” it. Several pieces of 
the fothering likewiſe, which had made their way be- 
tween the timbers, were found, in a great meaſure, to 
ſtop thoſe parts of the leak which the ftone had left 


open. | 

But the full of danger, which they had eſcaped, 
r 
hove down ; for on examining her bottom it was found 
to be in a worſe condition than was app The 


the main keel was conſiderably injured in many places ; 
a great quantity of the ſheathing was torn off, and ſeve- 
ral planks were much d two of them, and the 
half of a third, under the main channel, near the keel, 
were, for the length of fix feet, fo worn, that they were 
not above the eighth part of an inch thick, and here the 
worms had made their way quite into the timbers : yet in 


| this condition ſhe had failed” many hundred 
ing the ſhip was brought to an anchor for the night, in | n leagues, 


where navi 


gation is as as in any part of the 
id thoſe on board eſcape, by 
being ignorant that ſo confiderable a part of the bottom 
2 
every life on depended upon fo flight and fragile a 
rr. 


n 

NEW GUINEA. 
HIS reaches from the equator to the 
to 


_ twelfth degree of ſouth latitude, and from 131 
150 deg. eaſt longitude; in one part it does not ap 


ropean ſhip in 1529. Saavedra, a Portugueſe, who made 
the diſcovery of the north-weſt part of this country, 
called it Terra de Papuas. Van Schouten, a Dutch 
diſcoverer, gave the name of New-Guinez to its fouth- 


to pieces, if it had blown whilſt ſhe had been fo en- weſtern part. in alſo touched here, and before 
tangled. At length theſe buffeted heroes ſat their impa- || him Dampier, 1f January, 1700 Captain Cook made 
tient feet on land, after having given the greateſt poſſible || the coaſt of New-Guinea, in latitude 6 deg. 25 min. 
roof of a manly, inflexible 12 for, ſays captain || longitude 138 deg. eaſt, on the 3d of September, and 

upon this occaſion I muſt obſerve, both in juſ- I i accompanied by Mr. Banks, 
tice and gratitude to the ſhip's com r ſhip's crew, and ſervants 
men on board, that although, in the midſt of our diſtreſs, || well armed, and leaving two ſeamen to take care of the 


every one ſeemed to have a juſt ſenſe of his danger, yet no | 


2 
e 


country 


nate exclamations, or frantic were to be ing to the ſkirts of a thick wood, 5 * prudent 

or ſeen; every one appeared td have the moſt per- ¶ to proceed no further, left — — 
fet n of his mind, and every one exerted himſelf || buſcade of the natives, and their retreat to the boat be 
to the utmoſt, with a quiet and patient perſeverance, || cut off. Having advanced aboat a quarter of a_ mile from 
equally diftant from the tumultuous voice of terror, and |j the boat, three Indians ruſhed out with 
the gloomy inactivity of deſpair.” Their change of [| hideous ſhout ; they threw their and ſhowed fuch 
| on was now viſible in every countenance, for it was ff a hoſtile diſpoſition, that the party, to prevent the de- 
moſt ſenſibly felt in every breaſt. They had failed no leſs |} ſtruction of theſe people, — as they 
than 360 without once having a man out of the had no intention forcibly to invade 7, either 
chains heaving the lead, even for a minute, which per- to'gratify their ites or curi was. evident 
haps never happened to any other veſſel. They had been f n« When they 
little lefs than three months entangled ſhoals and The 
rocks, that 2 moment yur them _ deſtruc- New. 
tion, frequently paſſing the night at anchor within hear- ir cropped 


tn 
kei 
Q 
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in a Circle round it; after haying gazed | 
one of the Indians ſuddenly jumped out of his pr 
1 ſwam to the ſhip, and ran up the fide like a cat. As 
Scattered Iſlands between the Equator and Southern Tropic. || ſoon as he had ſtepped over the gunwale he fat down 
| . | upon it, and burſt info a violent fit of laughter, then 

py yy York Iſland, is about 20 leagues up and ran all over the ſhip, attempting to ſteal 
diſtant from O- Tabeitee, -weſt-north-weſt.. It |} whatever he could lay his hands on, but without ſucceſs, 

was firſt diſcovered by captain Wallis in July 1767. for young, Jak naked it was impoſfible to ſecrete his 
2. O-Heteroa, 22 deg» 27 min. ſouth z 150 deg. 47 min. || booty. ſeamen put him on a jacket and trowfſers, 
weſt, is 13 miles in circuit. It does not ſhoot out into || which uced great merriment, for he had all the geſ- 
high peaks like the other iſlands, but is more even and || tures of a monk newly dreſſed. Bread was 
uniform, divided into ſmall hillocks. It is neither popu- || which he ate with a verocious appetite; and affe 
lous nor fertile. The natives are hoſtile, armed with || played a thouſand antic tricks, he leaped overboard clad in 
lances, dreſſed in ſtriped cloth, their heads decorated with || his new apparel, and ſwam back to his ele. 


SECT. XIII. 


ſed and ſtrung er; theſe they wear round their 
| necks, wriſts, hag nur" All $a: wed” to bored, 
5. Savage Ifland, 19 deg. 1 min. ſouth, 169 deg. 37 || but they had no ornaments in them. | 
min. weſt. On captain Cook's landing here, June 1774, | 3 
7 — — — 2 
intimation of godd w en them, with- | | 1 
— 225 one of the 4s many of our Readers we have ny doubt will be 
natives, which grazed captain Gels the Ider: a party | 9 gy 2 75 * Furious 
** | . | rock to ſecure a retreat in | culars re ing Natives of the "Si urD- 
which, had been, poſted an 6 Pads ubs Bred ns hard the Kewprde Bago> 
ome of whom came to Europe, n 
them with the beſt account we could obtain. 
coming down from 


whether any of the Indians || AMONG the natives who aſſociated moſt withthe gen- 
— not — This diſpoſition of | tlemen of the Endeavour in 1769, was one named | 5 
the natives, as well as the iſland furniſhing no port, de- | he ded foam the felt minis IN. i Ter 
termined captain Cook to leave it. The conduct and || was at its height; he was alſo the chief tahowa, Ir prie 
aſpect of theſe iſlanders, who came down with the fury of | of the iſland, and of courſe well ſkilled in the feligion of 
wild bears, led him to name this ſpot Savage Iſland. his country ; to which he added a knowledge of navi- 
6 on beat rocks ad boken called by || gation, and an acquaintance with the number and fitua- 


+ 4 


ine rocks and broken g be- tion of the neighbouring iſlands. When the_ ſhip was 
ſo low that a ſhip may be cloſe in || about to leave the iſland, he begged to accompany the 
gentlemen on their voyage, which was readi 
n by commodore Byron and captain complied with, as by means of a on ſo intelligent 
Cook; the former placing them in longitude 12 deg. || 32d accompliſhed, much information concerning the 
3 min. fouth 3 latitute 167 deg: 47 min. weft ; and the cuſtoms and manners of theſe people might de obtained ; 
ter in 10 deg. 51 min. 163 deg. 43 min. The ſouth- he therefore went on board, at ed by a ut 13 
eaſtermoſt of theſe iſlands is about three leagues in length || y<ars of age, his ſervant, named Tayeto., When the 
between the extreme points, from both which a reef runs ſhip weighed anchor the Indians on board took their 
leaves, and wept with a decent and filent fortow, in 
which there was ſomething extremely ſtriking and tender. 
The people in the canoes, on the contrary, ſeemed to 
vie with each other in the loudneſs of their lamenta- 
tions, in which there was, „ more affectation than 
real concern, Tupia ſuſtained himſelf in this ſcene 
with a firmneſs and reſolution truly admirable. He wept 
| indeed, but the effort that he made to conceal his tears, 
| concurred with them to do him honour. He ſent his laſt 
: prefent to Potom i, a favourite miſtreſs of one of the 
miles in circumference, and uninhibited: a dreadful fea || chiefs, and then went with Mr. Banks to the maſt- 
a upon almoſt every part of the coaſt, and no ſound- head, waving to the canoes as long as they continued in 
ings could be found. It was firſt diſcovered by commo- || fight. 
dare Byron, June 23, 1763, and according to all pro- 
bability never received a human footſtep before that time. | 
The boats landed with great difliculty, and procured about 
j | as the crews were, 


. 
: 
7 
| 


| whom he preſented with two handkerchiefs, and ſome 
- 


| other trifles ; and the ſurgeon who attended him he pre- 
zaging than the friend! 

of adopted European di 

; ſo long as 

Up qo was of the mol elncia ſervice 
1] as uage generally underſtood at all the 
Monks th the Br roms the Endeavour touched, 
cc 


2 1 
— -— at [LOOSE ENT C— T_T NT ̃ U ] ee a es i. 


time that the 


objects, all new, which ruſhed upon 
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fions of the natives concerning their wonderful gueſts, 
and conciliating their confidence and good-will. By the 
ip had reached the caitern coaſt of New 
South-W ales, about eleven months from leaving O-Ta- 
heitee, Tupia's health began to decline, and ftrong ap- 
pearances of the ſea-ſcurvy were viſible on his body; all the 
relief which landing on that inhoſpitable country could 
render him was obtained, as he was entirely unaccuſtomed 
to the manner of life on board a ſhip, and the diet on fo 

a voyage being very different from his former food, 
his health had gradually decayed ; but a ſhort refidence 
on ſhore, and ſubſiſting chiefly on the fruits of the 
country, contributed very much to his recovery. But 
when the ſhip arrived at Batavia two months after, his 
health was in a very declining ſtate, having a bilious diſ- 
order, for which he obſtinately refuſed to take any medi- 
cines. Before he landed he was quite lifeleſs, and ex- 
tremely dejected, but he no ſooner entered the town than 
he ſeemed to be animated with a new ſoul. The houſes, 
people, and a multiplicity of other 
him at once, pro- 
duced an effect like the ſudden and ſecret power that is 
imagined of faſcination. The O-Taheitian boy, his 
attendant, expreſſed his wonder and delight, in the moſt 
extravagant manner; he danced along the ſtreet in a kind 
of ecſtaſy, examining every object with a reſtleſs and 
eager curioſity. One of the firſt things which Tupia 
remarked, was the various dreſſes of the paſſing multi- 
tude, concerning which he made many enquiries; and 
when he was that in this place, where people of 
many different nations were aſſembled, every one wore 
the, habit If his own country, he deſired that he might 
conform to the cuſtom 


carria 


om, and appear in that of O-Tahei- | 
had not been above a week on ſhore, before | 
the baneful influence of the climate had operated power- || 
fully on his ſhattered conftitution. After the flow of | 


from an Italian, an Engliſhman, or a German, who 


tee. He 


ſpirits which the novelties of the place produced upon 
his firſt landii 
worſe and wc 
mation on his 1 A tent was pitched for him on 
the leaſt baneful ſpot of this peſtiferous iſland, where 


both the ſea and land breezes blew directly upon him, 


2 great ſatisfaction in his ſituation. Mr. 
„ although in a very broken ſtate of health, at- 
— on him with the utmoſt ſolicitude. In about ten 
days afterwards the poor Indian boy Tayeto died, and 
Tupia ſunk at once with the loſs of him, and furvived 
him only a day or two, for he loved him with the ten- 


derneſs of a parent. had both made great progreſs 
in the Engliſh 1 in which they were much aſ- 
fiſted by Mr. Green the aftronomer. hen Tayeto was 


ſeized with the fatal diſerder, as if certain of his ap- 
preaching diflolution, he frequently ſaid to thoſe about 
him, tyau mate oce, ** my friends, I am dying.” He 
took any medicines that were offered to him; but Tupia 
gave himſelf up to grief, regretting, with extreme bitter- 
neſs of heart, that he had left his own country. 

He to his country turn'd with reſtleſs pain, 

And dragg'd at each remove a length'n'd chain. 

When he heard of Tayeto's death he was quite incon- 


ſolable, frequently crying out, Fayeto! Tayeto! They were 
—— 8 * 22 4 Such was the 


much to be regretted end of this intelligent and friendly | 


Indian. 

When M. de 
a chief, came on board to take an aſſectionate leave of 
his gueſts. He brought with him a young man whom 


he preſented to the commander, giving him to underſtand | 


that his name was Aotourou, and that he defired to ac- 
company them on their v He then preſented him 
to each of the officers in particular, telling them that it 
was one of his friends whom he entruſted with thoſe who 
were likewiſe his friends. After this farewel was over, 
Ereti returned to his canoe, in which was a young and 
handſome girl, whom Aotourou went to embrace. He 


rave her three pearls which he had in his ears, kifled her, | 


t notwithſtanding her tears, tore himſelf from her, 
and returned on board the ſhip. 7 

The firſt European ſettlement that M. de Bougainville 
touched at after leaving O-Taheitee, was Boero, in the 
Moluccas. The ſurpriae of Aotourou was extravagant 


ar ſeeing men dreſſed in the European manner; houſes, 


be ſunk on a ſudden, and grew every day | 
: Tayeto too was ſeized with an inflam- 


| 


ö 


r 


Bougainville was preparing to ſail, Ereti, 


s, and various domeſtic animals, in great varie 
and abundance. Above all, he is faid to have valued that 
hoſpitality that was here exerciſed, with an air of fincerity 
and acquaintance. As he ſaw no exchanges made, he 
apprehended the people gave every thing without receiv- 
ing any return. He preſently took occafion to let the 
Duteh underſtand, that in his country he was a chief, and 
that he had undertaken this voyage with his friends for 
bis own pleaſure.” In viſits, at table, and in walking, 
he endeavoured to imitate the-manners of his new friends. 
As M. de Bougainville had not taken him with him on 
his firſt viſit to the governor, he imagined that he was left 
behind on account of his knees being bent inwards, and 
_ greater ſimplicity than good ſenſe he applied to ſome 
ailors to get upon them, imagining, by that means, 
would a into a ſtrait 1 He was _ 
earneſt to know if Paris was as fine as the Dutch factory 
where he then was. | | | 

At Batavia, the delight which he felt on his firft ar- 
rival, from the fight of the objects that preſented them- 
ſelves, might operate, in ſome degree, as an antidote to 
the poiſon of the climate ; but during the latter part of 
their ſtay here, he fell ſick, and continued ill a conſider- 
able time during the remainder of the voyage, but his 
readineſs in taking phyſic was equal to a man born at 
Paris. When he ever ſpoke of Batavia afterwards, he 
always called it enoue mate, the land that kills.” 

This Indian, during two years in which he reſided in 
France, does not appear to have done much credit to his 
country; at the end of that time he could only utter 2 
few words of the lan : which indecile diſpoſition 
M. de Bougainville excuſes, with” great” ingenuity and 
apparent — by obſerving, that he was at jeaft thirty 

ears ob-age ; that his had never been exerciſed 
fore in any kind of ſtudy, nor had his mind ever been 
employed at all. He was, as he obſerves, totally different 


can, 
in a year's time, ſpeak a French jargon tolerably well ; 
but theſe have a ſimilar grammar; their moral, phyſical, 


| political, and ſocial ideas are the fame, and al} expreſſed 


by certain words in their language as are in French; 
they have, therefore, nothing — tranſlation to 
fix in their memories, which memories have been exer- 
ciſed from their very infancy. The O-Taheitian man, 
on the contrary, having only a ſmall number of ideas, 
relative, on the one hand, to the moſt fimple and limited 
ſociety, and, on the other, to wants, which axe reduced 
to the ſmalleſt number poſſible,” he would have, firſt of 


all, as it were, to create a world of new ideas, in à mind 


as indolent as his body; and this previous work muſt be 

done before he can come fo far as to adapt to them the 

words of, an European language, by which they are ex- 
'” Bur Aotourou ſcems to kept 


ny much 
low the ſtandard, which his ingenious apologiſt pleads 


connections, he had not reached them captain 
Cook was there in 1774; and, Mr. Forſter ſays, that he 
died of the ſmall-pox. ; | | 

Whilft the Refolution and Adventure lay at Huahina, 
in September 1773, many young men of the iſland vo- 
luntarily to take their for England with 
captain Cook; he ſingled but one, who was between 17 
and 18 of age, named O-Hedidee; or, according 
to Mr. Forſter, Mahine was his 
other an | 


of | 
near relation of O-Poony, the king of that ifland, and 


— —— — 
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of manners that endeared him to ev 
ſhip. The object which captain C 
templation was, to determine, with * „ cer- 


one on board the 
then had in con- 


tainty, whether a ſouthern continent did exiſt or not, 
and for that purpoſe he was waiting for the arrival of 
the ſummer ſolſtice in that hemiſphere. In accompliſh- 

ing this the captain took his route to New-Zea- 
land. At the firſt putting out to fea, Mahine felt him- 
ſelf much affected with the ſea · ſickneſs, occafioned. by 
the motion of the ſhip, which he had not been accuſtomed 
to; in a little while, however, he was. fo far recovered 
as to feaſt on part of a dolphin, of abobt 28 s 
weight, which happened to be caught: of this Aſh; he 
choſe to eat without having it dre declaring. that it | 
taſted much better raw : he was, therefore, provided with 
a bowl of ſea-Water, in which. he dipped the morſels as 
in a ſauce, and ate them with great reliſh, alcernately | 
biting into a ball of mahie, or ſour bread-fruit paſte, in- 
ſtead of bread ; before he ſat don to his meal be ſepa- 
rated a little morſe} of the ſiſh, and a bit of the mahie, 
offering to Eatua, os the Divinity; pronouncing a 
few words at the ſame time, which were thought to be a 
prayer. He perſotmed the ſame ceremony. two days 
when he dined, on a aw piece of ſhark. From | 
e inftances, it ſeems, that his coun have 
principles of religion, and that a kind of ceremo- 
nial worſhip takes place them. When ar- 
rived at New-Zealand, the wretched condition of the 
natives of that country led the Bolabolan youth. to draw 


his 


captain. when went to plant or ſow a piece of ground. 

He was not like Tupia, ſo much a maſter of their lan- 

2 1 with them, but he ſoon un- 
eat 


them much better than any one on board, from 

as will be related preſently. ving left this country, 
ing then advanced, the captain directed 

| ward, and on the 12th 
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how many other. countries they ſhould meet with in their 
bones of 


on board took the opportunity of this dreary 
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circle, where the ſun ſcarce ſunk below the horizon. 
Mahine was ftruck with the greateft aftoniſhment at this 
appearance, and would ſcarcely believe his ſenſes ; all 
the endeavours uſed to explain it to him miſcarried, and 
he aſſured the gentlemen that he deſpaired of finding be- 
lief his countrymen, when he ſhould go back to 
recount the wonders of congealed rain, and of perpetual 
day. The. approach of winter led. captain Cook, once 
more, to. ſeek for the ſalutary refreſhments of O-Tahei- 
tee; Mahine was, at leaſt, equally ſolicitous to ſee that 
iſland, which, though many of his relations and friends 
reſided there, he had never viſited, As. the inhabitants 
of the 8 allow this ſpot the firſt rank in af- 
fluence and power, and as this character was confirmed 
by his Engliſh friends, his curioſity 


—_— 
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was, of courſe, 


greatly excited; but he had ſtill other motives which 


prompted him to wiſh himſelf. there; he had collected a 
great variety of curiogties from the different places where 
he had touched on the voyage, which, he was convinced, 
would give him weight and coi ce there: and he 
| had acquired ſuch a variety of new ideas, and ſeen fo 
many diſtant and unknown countries, that he was per- 
ſuaded he. ſhould attract their attention very ſtrongly: 


intimate with ſuch extrao as theſe Euro- 
pean navigators were held to be, his adoption of their 
manners, and making uſe of their arms for his diverſion, 
exalted him, in his own ideas, to the higheſt degree of 
| conſequence : nor were his expe 
tion at all diſappointed. The firſt time of his 


new cloth veſtment, which his friends 


put on an | 
him wich. This in his apparel was 


had preſen 


{ obſerved to give him a degree of pleaſure, which a natu- 
| ral predilection for native manners is apt to inſpire in 
| every breaſt. He had not been a fortnight at O-Taheitee 


before he married à daughter of Touperree, a chief of 
the diſtrict of Motavai ; but unfortunately the ceremony 
which was performed on this occaſion, was not obſerv 


| by any of the ſhip's company, who could convey any 


the proſpect of being careſſed by every body, and being 


ations of a friendly 


| he recognized ſeveral of his relations, pr 
ticularly a ſiſter, named Teioa, one of the prettieſt wo- 
men on the whole iſtand, who was married to one of the” 
better claſs of people, a tall, well-made man, named 
Noona. Mahine now laid aſide his European dreſs, and 


| kind of idea of it: a midſhipman, indeed,” who was 


| preſent, reported, that a number of ceremonies 1 
performed which were — 
relate any one of them, ſo that t 


is intereſting particular, 
reſpecting the manners of theſe 


, remains entirely 


He would willingly have proceeded for England, had be 
had the leaſt hopes given him of ever returning to his 
native home ; but, 4 captain Cook, as I could not 
promiſe, or even ſuppoſe, that more Engliſh ſhips would 
be ſent to theſe iſlands, our faithful companion, Oedidee, 
choſe to remain in his native country; but he left us 
with a fully demonſtrative of the eſteem he bore 
us. When I was tedly queftioned about returning, 
I ſometimes gave ſuch anſwers as left them hopes. Oe- 
| didee would inſtantly catch at this, take me on one fide, 
and aſk me over again. In ſhort, I have not words to 
that appeared in this young man's 
breaſt when he went away. He looked up at the ſhip, 


» || burſt into tears, and then funk down into the canoe.” 


Juſt as he was going out of the ſhip, he aſked captain 
| Cook to tatou ſome parou for him, in order to ſhew the 
| commanders of any other ſhips which might ſtop there. 
The captain complied with his gave him a cer- 
| tificate of the time he had been on board, and recom- 
mended him to the notice of thoſe who 
after him. 

Omai, or, as he is improperly called, Omiah, is 2 
native. of Ulietea, or Raietea, one of the Society-Iſlands; 
| he embarked at Huabine with captain Furneaux, on 

board the Adventure, in September 1773, and the two 
| ſhips ſeparating in a ſtorm on the coaſt of New-Zealand 
Ia few months the voyage of the Adventure 
| was t to a much earlier concluſion than that of 


This youth is ſaid to have had ſome 
Dr 


might touch there 


| the Reſolution, for ſhe arrived at Spithead the 14th of 
ing July following. 
i of which he was — 


were 
curious, but could not 


unknown. Mahine embarked with captain Cook for . 
Huahine, leaving, it ſhould ſeem, his new-married lady 
| at O-Taheitee, no further mention is made of ber. 


ye". 


{rao eit m onen 


litenefs which is t 
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by the people of Bolabola, but he was one of the earees, 
or gentry of that country, but of the middling claſs of 
people. He was eminent ncither for figure, ſhape, nor 
complexion, his colour being of a deep hue, reſembling 
2 towtow, or one of the common people; and both Mr. 
Forſter and captain Cook agree in thinking him no proper 
ſample of the inhabitants of theſe iſlands, in reſpect to 


perſonal beauty; however, they are both of opinion, 


that the qualities of his heart and head reſembled thoſe 
of his countrymen in general, and that no one of the na- 


tives would have given more general ſatisfaction by his 
behaviour whilſt he remained in England. He is de- 


ſcribed as poſſeſſing a good underſtan 
and honeſt principles; not an extrao 

Tupia, but not at all deficient in intelli 
pears from his knowledpe of the game 
ciency. Hi 


nobility. '\ He naturally imi 


however Ws have bern treated, . whilſt he reſided here. 
rather as a faſhionable exhibition than as a rational being. 


No attention ſeeme to have been paid to the enriching || 
his mind With ufer. 


knowledge, ſuch as might have ren- 
dered him u valuable — 


* 


** 


Io be content's his natural deſtrewwee 
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return thither ; no means were uſed to inſtruct him in 
agriculture, or any mechanical art, or uſeful manufac- 


| ture; and, above all, to poſſeſs him with a moral ſenſe ; 


to teach him the exalted ideas of virtue, and the ſublime 
principles of revealed religion. After a ſtay of two 
years in England, and having been inoculated for the 
{mall-pox, be embarked with captain Cook, on board 
the Reſolution, on his return home, loaded with a pro- 


fuſion of preſents. - At parting with his friends here his 


|| tears — — und his whole behaviour beſpoke 


him to be ſincerely a at the ſeparation': but though 
he lived in-che mia of amuſements during his libre 
in England, his return to his native country was always 

in his thoughts; and though he-was not impatient to go, 
he a ſatisfaction as the time of his return ap- 
proaching. However, he did not live to fee the accompliſn- 
ment of his wiſhes; as death put aun end to his mortal 


ſexiſtence during the voyage. 


Lo the poor Indian ; whoſe untutor- d mind 4 
Sees God in clouds, ar hears him in the wind, 
His ſoul proud ſcience never taugh 


tte ß : 
Far as the ſolar walk of milky*way ;' 7 
| ———ů— e 
Behind the c hill an fer heawn: 


Some ſafer world in depth of woods embrac'd, 
£ Some happier iſland in the wat' ry waſte; pale” 


He afks no 8 wi nd ſeraph's 3 
But — r + oc phos ſky, © 


arcquiſition to his country on his 
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As che important expeditions for the diſcovery of 


'a'fouthern' continent greatly attracted the notice 
of dhe learned and curious, we ſhall be rather 


_- apple in dur account of them. 


ceſſary was procured which 


uns ordered to accompany and act ſubordinately to cap- 


. the ſouth, and on the xoth of the 


N — 280 
every thing 


out, 


point 

every was taken which foreſight could ſug- 
geit, and all Farm that might happen was provided 
aggainſt with as much care as precaution could 
and excellent 


Dr. John ——— 2 13 
„2 
Mr. William Wales, 


philoſophical diſquiſitions and enquiries, to make aftro- 
ET &c. &c. in the various places 
———— * 22 9 1 
The floops oyed upon this expedition, were 
Refolution and Adventure, the former commanded 
captain Cook, and the latter by captain Furneaux, who 


tain Cook during his voyage. OS 
The two veſſels failed from Plymouth Sound July 13, 


1772, — *oaph ogy hp eres Lode 


of October enſuing. the 22d 
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4 This firſt ice was à very large maſs, but they afterwards 
| aw another much D this — dy was 
2000 feet long, 400 broad, and about 200 in height. We 
are told, according to the experiments of Boyle and Mai- 
ran, that a volume of ice bears à proportion to ſea water, 


as 10 to 9; hence; res hs of hydroftatics,' the vo- 
lume of ice which riſes above the ſurface of the water is 

to that which ſinks below” it, as one to nine. Let us 

| ſuppoſe therefore, that this piece of ice was entirely of 

| a regular figure, its depth' beneath the water muſt then 

| have been 1800 feet, and its whole height 2000 feet, 

and allowing its length and breadth as rementioned, 


greater 
| of five to 


by |} ments was pleaſing to the 


| the whole maſs muſt have contained 160,000,000 of 
| cubic feet of ice. The above is according to Mr. For- 
ſter's account; but Mr. Wales, aſtronomer on board the 
Reſolution, ſays in his remarks on this account, The 
experiments above referred to were made wirh real ſolid 
and compact ice; whereas, that of which their maſs was 
 compoled, was light and porous, being chiefly ſhow and 


| ſalt-water frozen 1 and bears not perhaps a 
rtion- to the weight of ſalt- water, than that 
or fix to ſeven at the utmoſt.” | 


On the 12th of December paſſed by fix more ice 
lands, ſome of them near — miles in — 4 and 60 


| feet high. “* And yet (ſays captain Cook) ſuch was the 


| force and height of the waves, that the fea broke quite 
| over them. This exhibited a view which for a few mo- 
eye, but when we reflected on 
the danger, the mind was filled with horror. For were 
z ſhip to get againſt the · weather fide of one of theſe 
| iſlands when the ſea runs high, ſhe would be daſhed to 
pieces in a moment.” On the 14th they were ſtopped 
| by an immenſe field of low ice, to which no end could 
be ſeen, and in which were ſeen ice-hills and fog-banks 
try the direction of the cur- 


following 


ſaw 


1 


proceeded on their voyage, directing their courſe LENS In order to 
g 


tent, a boat was hoiſted out. The elder Mr. Forſter 
and Mr. Wales the aſtronomer, took the opportunity of 
"Ti | | going 
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going in her to make ſome experiments of the temperature 
of the ſea at a certain depth. It was exceeding 


on 
their leaving the ſhip ;. and ſoon after, the fog encreaſed 


ſo much, that thoſe in the boats had entirely loft fight of [1 
both ſhips, and no ſituation, can be 
and horrible than theirs; in a four 
menſe ocean, far from 
with ice, and deſtitute 


inhabitable ſhore, ſurrounded 


heard the 


clemencies of weather and famine. The 


| | ips then 
changed their courſe to the caſtward.; large 


iſlands of ice 


were hourly ſeen in all directions round the loops, ſo 
that they. were become as familiar to thoſe on board asi 


the clouds and the ſea. Whenever a ſtrong reflection of 
white was ſeg pp the ſkirts of the ſky near the horizon, 
then ice was ſure to be met with: notwithſtanding which 
the ice itſelf, js, nat entizely white, but often tinged, eſ- 
pecially near the furface. the ſea, with a moſt beautiful 
ſapphirine, or rather berrylline blue, evidently reflected 
from the water. his bl 
20 or 30 feet above the ſurface, and was probably 
duced by ſome particles of ſea- water whi 
daſhed againſt the maſs in tempeſtuous weather, and pe- 
netrated into its interſtices. In great iſlands of ice were 


frequently obſerved ſhades or caſts of white, lying above mi 


each other in ſtrata, ſometimes of fix inches, and at other 
times of a foot high. This appearance confirms the 
opinion concerning the increaſe and accumulation of 
ſuch huge maſſes, by eav 

tervals: for ſnow being of 


this was the middle of ſummer with us, 


. — 4 if the day was colder in any part of E 
uring their whole ſummer continuance in the d 
| Lone had no thaw, for the mercury in Fahrenheit's 
thermometer kept ly. b 
The chaſe of pen 
it afforded 


: 


tinuall 
in 


with ſmall. ſhot, which was obſerved to hit, 
were at laſt obliged to kill it with ball. When 
it up, 
ſtantly turned the ſhot afide : this plumage is extremely 


thick, and conſiſts of long narrow feathers which lie | 
above each other as cloſely as ſcales, and ſecure theſe | 
almoſt || 
heir very thick ſkin, and their fat, | 
nature to refiſt the | 


amphibious birds againſt the wet, in which 
conſtantly live. 
ſeem wiſely appropriated to 
winter of theſe inhaſpitable climates. 
8 
w are 

ual — to facilitate * 


— more | 
red boat, in an im- 


| 


h had been 
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| for down by Bou 
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danger of pexiſhing by ſlow. degrees, through the in- 


ue colour ſometimes appeared || 


they too 


perceived its hard gloſſy plumage had con- 
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preſent uſe ; this water had a purer | 
was ” 
4 1 : : 


from ice cauſes ſuch ſoreneſs and ſwellings, and aſſerts 
that diſorders of theſe kinds were by no means ger 
board the Reſolution. Certain it is, that 


important to ſcience ; that nature forms 


525 


next day 
| beſides looſe i 
Ck he ſhips 
field of ſolid ice —_ 
eye could reach from it im- 
poſh ſeen 
many whales days 
before ſeveral wo 
' ſeen, which they 
ſeemed to be 
| near two i 
min. 
falling to 
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deftitute of trees, and almoſt entirely barren. It was ſup- 
poſed that the French had diſcovered the North Cape of 
a great ſouthern continent; but though the land which 
they met with was not found by captain Cook, yet his 
track proves a doubt, that their diſcovery is only a 
ſmall iſland, and not what they imagined it to be. 

The Reſolution, on February the 8th, loſt fight of the 
Adventure, and the two ſloops continued ſeparated for the 
reft of the cruiſe, but afterwards met in Queen Charlotte's 
Sound, in New Zealand; then failing together for 
O-Taheitee, and other iflands within the tropics, in 
coming round the ſame coaſt near to Cook's Straits they 

in „and never more joined during the voyage. 
Captain Furneaux ſeeing no probability of forming a 


at 


junction with his confort, having arrived a ſecond time | 
acen Charlotte's Sound, ſome little time after the 
his crew, deter- 


Reſolution had left it, after refreſhing 


A to England, and reached Spithead in 
ly i 

With me 
beautiful pharne | was obſerved in the heavens; it 
conſiſted of long columns of 4 clear white light, ſhoot- 
| horizon to the eaſtward, almoſt to the 


i adually over the whole ſouthern 
4. W columns were ſometimes bent 


n 


[ aud a purple hue. The ſtars 
by; aud ſometimes faintly to be ſeen 
„ Aurora 


thermometer ſtanding at 


the freezing point, the (hip Peiug den in 58 degrees ſouth. | 


On F. 7 the 28th, in 62 deg. fouth, they fell in 
once more with à ſolif field of ice, which obſtructed their 
Rn 38 as, Ka tude 119 
Being in lati . 58 min. igitude 11 
. 39 min. 2212 of ice were in ſight, all 
ef] one, which was larger than any 
| before feen. The fide oppoſite to the ſhip 
— 14 — the e 
ſuppoſed to be three in circuit. In paſſing it in the night, 
2 continual crackling was heard, occaſioned, no doubt, by 


pieces breaking from it; for in the morning the ſea, for 
diffance round it, was covered with — ſmall 
arge as it 


ieces, and the iſland itſelf did not 
had done the evening before. It was ſuppoſed to be 100 
feet high ; yet ſuch was the impetuous force and height 
of the waves which broke againſt it, by — with 
ſuch a ſudden reſiſtance, that they roſe confiderably 
higher. They made the coaſt of New Zealand, March 
the 26th, and anchored in Duſky-Bay, after having been 
147 days at fea, in which time they had ſailed 3660 


without havi 34 
y-Bay, May the 11th, 1773, 


Reſolution left 
and caft anchor in Queen Charlotte's Sound on the 17th 
of the ſame month, continued there till the 7th of June; 
the Captain made ſuch good uſe of the four winter months 
after their from New Zealand, that they had 
cruiſed the South Sea in the middle latitudes in the depth 
of winter, viſited O-Taheitee, the Society and Friendly 
Illes, and examined a ſpace of more than 40 degrees of 
longitude between the tropics, and returned to Queen 
Charlotte's Sound the 2d of November. The favage 
rocks of New Zealand were then only to give them 
ſhelter, whilſt they changed their fair weather rigging 


for ſuch as might reſiſt the ſtorms and rigours of more | 


inhoſpitable climates, and more inclement regions. 

Captain Cook having now leſt the Adventure, began 
his ſecond ſouthern courſe alone, on the 27th Novem- 
ber, of which he ſpeaks in the following terms: It 
being the unanimous opinion of every 


any of the harbours, I therefore gave up looking for her, 
and all thoughts of ſeeing her any more during the voy- 


age, as no rendezvous was abſolutely fixed upon after- 


leaving New Zealand ; nevertheleſs, that did not dif- 
me from fully any the ſouthern parts of the 
Pacific Ocean, in the doing which I intended to em- 


one, that the Ad- 
venture could neither be ſtranded on the coaſt, nor be in 


—— 
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the coaft, and conſequently all hopes of being joined by 


our conſort, I had the ſatisfaction to find that not a man 


throug 
as chearfully proceeded to the 
might think proper to lead them, as if the Adventure, or 


—— OOE—_—S” 


—_—_— 


b 
| 


— 


ploy the whole of the enſuing ſeaſon. On our quitting 


ws the Refokition. On February 17, a 


deg 
| ne Agr when they appeared, || quent 
cold, 


— — 


: 


permit ; and we had been entertained with the novelty 
of various objects among different nations, but according 


ly juſt at the poin | n, 
being the firſt European, and neſt provebly the feſt hu 
man beings 
they will be the laſt. “ A notion, ſays an in 
ter prevails, that Sir Francis Drake viſited 


2 
1 
: 
1 
z 
| 


antipodes: 


can be more groſs than this miſtake, as his track lay in 
the high northern latitudes. Indeed he did/paſs the p · 
\rizcy, or the point of 180 deg; | 


The firſt ice was ſeen, December 12, in 62 deg. 10 min. 


ward than the firſt ice ſeen the preceding 


land tothe ſouthward under the meridian of New Z. 
but what muſt lie very far to the ſouth; ſrom the great' 
ſwell which came from the fouth-welt- when a firong 
| gale blew from the north-weſt. be e 2p 
On December the 1 ch, in 66 deg. ſouth, r59 weſt, the 
further courſe to the ſouthward was interrupted on ac 
count of the ice, among which 
iged them to to the northward ; 


2 
ay in their 
paſſed within her own length to windward of this huge 
ſpenſe for a few minutes. Several 


the wing. 
to the ſouth 


; it was ſoon ſucceeded 
| came coated with ice. 


cond time, in the longitude of 147 deg. 46 min. weſt. 
The * morning ice-iſlands were ſeen high and 
rugged, forming at their many peaks, whereas thoſe 
| that had been Len — Har at top, and not fo 
high; many of theſe were between two and three hun- 
| dred feet in height, and between two and three miles in 
circuit, with perpendicular cliffs or fides, aftoniſhing to 
behold. Moſt of their winged companions had now left 
them, the grey abbatroſſes only excepted, and inſtead of 
the other birds they were viſited 2 a few antarctic pe- 
terels, two of which were ſnot. Theſe birds are of the 


{ fize of a large pigeon, the feathers of the head, back, and 


part 


to the common viciffitades of forturie;” theſe agreeable - 
moments were to be ſuceceded by a long period of fogs 
and. froſty weather; of faſting, and uf tedious unifor- 


but nothing 


ſouth, 172 weſt,” which is r1Þ degrees more th the ſouth-· 
year. in the At- 
lantic Ocean. Captain Cook concludes there can be no 


maſs, fo that every one on board was in the moſt dreadful 
fu penguins were ſeen 
on ſome little ice-iflands, and a few antarQic peterels on: 
The next day the weather clearing = 

by thick = 


hazy weather, with ſnow ſhowers, and all the rigging be- ©. 


of London, which the legend expreſſes, by having paſied- | 
Nie the middio-wvedd of OT ney 


| ong; on the ſame circle 
in north latitude; near'the peninſula of Kamptfchatks.”* - 


- 
a 


o 


e& © 


* 
* 


were in a manner 
— — which ob it 
and OR (RD — bus yak: | 
hard knoeks from the larger 

— . The weather remained foggy, and ſeveral ice- 
Rill 1 way, one of which they were near 

— of, and if that had happened, none would 
have ſurvived to have related the circumſtance. The ſhip. 


4 


. 


= 
* 


4 : 


* 
> 


* 
* 


? 


December 2oth they croſſed the antarctic circle a ſe- 
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of the upper fide of the wings are of a light brown ; 
Pe belly and fide of the wings white, the tail-feathers 


was ſhot afterwards, ſmaller, and entirely of a grey 


umage ; theſe birds were fuller of feathers than any || 1 


| 
— feen. A few chocolate · coloured albatroſſes were 
ſeen in theſe parts, all which birds kept. among the ice, 
4c from whence,” ſays captain Cook, <,we 
reaſon _— <p is _ N ns i; 
cember 22. They had penetrated. to 67 deg, 31, min. be- 

ing the higheſt ſouthern latitude they ad — ><\E 
142 deg. 34 min. weft; 23 ſmall ice-iflands were this 
day ſeen from the deck, and twice that number from the 
maſt- head; and yet the weather was ſo foggy, that they 
could not ſee above two or three miles them. On 


ong- f 


SUPPLEMENT. 
3 
are alſo white, but tipped with brown. Another peterel || 108 


ey for 


|to be raiſed ſeveral feet high above the level 


the 25th the weather was clear and fair; upwards of go 
large ice - iſlands were in ſight, This being Chriſtmas- 
day, the captain invited the officers and mates to dinner ; 
and one of the lieutenants entertained the officers. 
The failors feafted on a double portion of pudding, 
—. 
wh 
fore-hand, being ſolicitous to get 


S 


cated in y 
_fervation of the ſun's 


horizon was ſo very 
twiligh 
them. 


beam, : 


1 


I. 
4 


ſt 


Fl 


S 


-» 


f 


E 
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Tr! 
tt 
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it 


Ed 


ferent to all that animates the ſoul at other times; 


facrificed our health, our feelings, our enjoyments, 
the honour of purſuing a track unattempted 


nuary 26. Paſſed for the third time within the 
GIS: 


drunk. The | this immenſe field, was compoſed. of looſe or broken. ice 
fight of an immenſe number of nations, among which || cloſe packed together; ſo that it was not poſſible for 


| 


Ly th | 
1 before them, which bore from eaſt to welt. A 
of f 


Whilſt in this ſituation, 
was — d. N [0 
ice to a conſide height. N -ſeven 

were diſtinctly ſeen 9 field, Lede thoſe 
re- outſide: many of them very large, and looking 
themſelves with the brandy of their allowance, ridge of mountains, ri | 
they had ſaved for this occaſion ſome months be- were Joſt in the clouds. The outer, or northern 


del Eſperitu Santo of 


| and in his way to New Zealand diſcovered a ſmall unin- 


they diſcavered a ſolid.ice-field of immenſe ex- 
which 
of the 
of the 


ragments floated all round this field, 
ſouthern. part 
the rays of li 


one above another till 


of 


by. 


| ſearched into, owing 
cholic which ſeized the captain, 
endangered his life, but the ſedulous attention 
Pattan the ſurgeon proved ſucceſsful to reſtore 
health. Without any occurence worth relating | 
in with Eaſter Iſland the 11th of March 1774, having 
been out of, ſight. of land 104 days. 4 S665; £1 
They then proceeded to . 
and from thence, a ſecond time during this voyage, vi- 
fited the queen of tropical iſlands O- Tabeitee, next pro- 
ceeded to the Society Iflands, afterwards to 5 
or Anamocka, one of the Friendly Iſlands, then to Tiera 
Quiros, and explored a cluſter of 
large iſlands lying to the fouth, now called the New He- 
brides. The captain then fell in with New 


- 


habited iſland, now called Norfolk Ifland. . | _. ; 
As no animal food had been procured at any of the 


laces where the ſhip touched after leaving the Society - 
flands, the want of freſh meat was very ſeverely felt; 


bare. Ja- | according to Myr. Forlter, al the oficers an. beard, who | 


experi- 


had made ſeveral voyages round the world, and 
6T enced 


 ' quiſite torments that he was at laſt thrown overboard to 
and a boat being boiſted out, it was killed with five 


— ſuckle their young, and of the kind which the na- 


and made a run without ſeeing any land, quite acroſs the 
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enced the hardſhips incidental to them, agreed in declar- 
ing, that all their former ſufferings were not to be com- 

to thoſe they then felt, and that they had never be- 
fore ſo thoroughly loathed a ſalt diet. Captain Cook had 
made a proviſion of dried hams for the voyage, which by 
length of time were much corrupted, all the fat being con- 
verted into a rancid oil, and the falt having filled the fleſh 
with a quantity of alkaline concretions like tartar : how- 
ever, as often as this meat was carried to table, which 
happened once a week, the petty officers devoured it with | 
wiſtful looks, and ſpoke of the good fortune of thoſe who 
partook of it ſo feelingly, as to render their fituation truly 
pitiable to a ſympathetic heart. It was owing to the ex- 
cellent preſervatives” againſt the ſcurvy which were on 


board, and the great attention beſtowed in expelling the | 


air from ev of the ſhip, that the depredations 
7 iſeaſe — Ladd to the wretchednefs occaſioned 
by loathſome and putrid proviſions. Thus circumſtanced, 
the firſt heutenant caught a fiſh exactly of the ſame ſpe- 
cies with one which before had poiſoned captain 


time enduring the effects of that deleterious ſupper : not- 


cleaned and boiled, and the united per ſuaſions of all on 
board could ſcarcely divert him from his purpoſe : had he 
-in his — and made a meal of the fiſh, it 

is moſt probable that it would have coſt him his life; for 
2 of the entrails, lay ſeveral days in ſuch ex- 


end to bis miſery. 
— — iſe was ſtruck with a 


muſket ſhot.” It was fix feet long, a female, its dugs were 
} of milk, it being a viviparous animal, of the clafs 


turaliſts call Dolphin öf the Ancients, and which differs 
from the other row of porpoiſe in the head and jaw, 
having them long and pointed. This fiſh had 88 teeth 
in each jaw; it was cut up and. diſtributed to the ſhip's 

mpany: its colour was not inviting, being almoſt black, 
but the haſlet and Jean fleſh were conſidered as a feaſt; 
the latter was a little liveriſh, but had not the leaſt filly 
taſte. It was eaten roaſted, boiled, and fried, having 
been-firſt ſoaked in warm water. In their ſituation little 
art was neceffary to make any thing that was freſh pala- 
table. The loop came once more to an anchor in Queen | 
Charlotte's Sound in New Zealand, on the 19th of Oto- | 
ber 1774, and failed on the roth of November following, 


South Sea to Tiera del Fuego, and on the 17th of De- 
cember made Cape Deſeada, on the ſouth-  extre- | 
ity of that dreary coaſt and diſmal climate. | 

4, 1775, captain Cook failed ſouth eaſt 
3 - d, in order to paſs a third ſummer- 
ſeaſon to the fouthward. On leaving Staten-land he has 


following remarks: It is amazing to fee how dif- 
— vein which inhabit this little fot are mutually | 
reconciled. ſeem to have entered into a league not | 


to difturb each other's tranquillity. The ſea-lions occupy 
moſt of the ſea-coaft ; the ſea-bears take up their abode 
in the iſland; the ſhags have poſt in the hi cliffs ; 
the penguins fix their quarters where there is the moſt eaſy 
communication to and from the ſea ; and JETS 


chooſe more retired ftations. We have ſeen all theſe ani- 
mals mix 


have often obſerved the and vultures fitting | 

ls ett os add 

yo of the latter being diſturbeg at their preſence. It 

may be aſked how theſe birds of pr 

cauſes, and probably in no ſmall numbers, as they are fo 
The firlt object of this cruiſe was to diſcover an exten- | 


five coaſt laid down by Mr. Dalrymple, in his Chart, in | 


ich is the gulph of St. Sebaſtian ; afterwards it was 
3 the ſouthern part of the At- 
lantic Ocean. This coaſt has been laid down between 
40 and 53 deg. weſt, in the lat. of 54 and 58 fouth, but 
no ſuch | 4 Mn met with ; and captain Furneaux, in 
the Adventure, the year before, paſſed acroſs that part | 


where the eaſtern and weſtern ſhores are laid down, with- 


—— — a * — . Rae — 


1 


out ſeeing land: it appears therefore, that either this 


} gulph does not exiſt, or that it is not rightly laid down, 


either in the Engliſh or French charts. On January 14, 
being in latitude 53 deg. 56 min. fouth, longitude 3g. 24 


weſt, land was diſcovered ; its mountains appeared of A 


vaſt height, covered with ſnow and ice, in moſt places 
quite to the water's edge: towards the ſouth end {cveral 
low iflands were ſeen, which appeared to have ſome ver- 
dure upon them, and was therefore called the Green- 
Iflands. This land, which was at firſt ſuppoſed to be 
part of a great continent, was found at length to be an 
iſland of 70 leagdes in circuit, «between the des of 
53 deg. 57 min. and 54 deg. 57 min. and longitudes 38 
| deg. 13 min. and 35 deg. 34 min. weft, extending ſouth- 
— by caſt, and north-weſt by weft, and is 31 leagues 
long, in that direction; its greateſt breadth is about ten 
leagues. It ſeemed to abound with bays and harbdurs, 
which the vaſt quantities of ice rendered inacceſſible the 
greateſt part of the year. This large ifland received the 


name of Southern Georgia. Captain Cook landed in a 
Cook and the two Mr. Forſters, and who were at that | 


bay. on the northern fide of this iſland, which he eallcd 


| Poſleffion Bay: here he diſplayed his colours in three 
withſtanding which, ſuch was the ſtrong deſire which | 


ailed to tafte freſh food, that the officer ordered it to | 


different places, and took pofſeffion of the country in his 
majeſty's name, under a diſcharge of ſmall- arms. Two 
rocky iſlands are fituated on the north end, one of which 
was named Willis's land, from the perſon who diſco- 
vered it. It is a craggy cliff, nearly perpendicular, which 
contained the neſts of many thouſand ſhags. The other 
received the name of Bird Iſland, from the innumerable 
flocks of birds of all ſorts that were ſeen upon it, from 
the largeſt albatroſſes down to the leaſt peterels. Several 
porpoiſes were likewiſe obſerved, and ſeals, which proba- 
| bly came to breed on theſe inhoſpitable ſhores. The 
| head of the bay, as well as two places on each fide, were 
| terminated by perpendicular ice cliffs, of confiderable 
height, ſuch as is found in the harbour of Spitſbergen, 
in the northern hemiſphere. Pieces were continually 


| breaking off and floating out to ſea; and a great fall hap-" 


pened whilſt they were in the bay, which made a noiſe 


like cannon. The other parts bf the countr: were not 


leſs ſavage and horrible. The wild rocks raiſed their loſty 
fummits till they were loſt in the clouds; and the valleys. 
lay covered with ſnow. Not a tree was to be ſeen, not a 
ſhrub, even big enough to make a tooth- pick. The only 
vegetation obſerved was a ſtrong bladed graſs, growing 
in tufts; wild burnet, and a plant Hke moſs, 1 
ſprung from the rocks. Seals, or ſea- bears, were pretty 
numerous. Among them was a huge animal, of the ſame 
kind with the ſea- lion deſerĩbed in Lord Anſon's voyage ; 
2 midſhipman ſhot it through the head, whilft it lay. 
aſleep. It was all over of a dark grey colour, with a light 
olive cait, ſomething like the ſeals in the northern hemi- 
ſphere: it likewiſe reſembled thoſe animals in the molt 
| perfect ſhape of its fore-feet, arid the 'want of external 
ears: its noſe projected far beyond th mouth, and had a 
looſe wrinkled fin ; it was about 23 feet long. Here 
was found a flock of about 20 penguins, of a much 
greater ſize than any before ſeen, being 39 inches long, 
1 40 * 1 
 T 224 penguins killed here were 


1 


live? I ſuppoſe on | 
the carcaſſes of ſeals and birds, OR 


acceptable : 


Csok, I was now, for the firſt time, tired of 
ſalt meat of every kind; and though the fl | 

uins could ſcarcely vie 'with-bullock's liver, it being 
— ſuſſicient to mate it go down.” Even the cli- 
mate of Tiers del Fuego, tho' lying more to the ſouth- 
ward, is mild, with reſpe& to that of Georgia; the dif- 
ferenee in the thermometer being obſerved to be at leaſt 
ten degrees. Beſides, being 'uninhabitable, South Georgia 


does not appear to contain a ſingle article for which it 


might be viſited occaſionally by European ſhips. Not a 
c 
coaſt. c 

Captain Cook leſt the ſouthern part of this iſland on 
the 26th of January, and ſteered eaſt ſouth-eaſt until he 
arrived in 60 deg. lat. further than which he did not in- 
tend to go, unleſs he obſerved ſome certain ſigns of meet- 
ing wich land. Theſe high ſouthern latitudes, where 
nothing was to be found but ice and thick fogs, had at 
length tired even this perſevering chieftain himſelf ; he 
therefore put about to the January 31, paſſed 


one of the largeſt ice - iſlands that had been feen in the 
ö E off | voyage. 


Nxw Discovxktzs. 


ſevere rheumatic pains and colds, and ſome were ſudden] 
taken with fainting fits, ſince their unwholeſome juiceleſs 
food could not ſupply the waſte of animal ſpirits. As 
the ſhip was now proceeding northward, the hope of ſoon 
reaching a milder climate diffuſed a general ſatisfaction ; 
but another frozen country roſe to their view, and threat- 
ened to retard the accompliſhment-of their wiſhes. The 
diſcovery of this land was made on the 31ſt of January, 
at ſeven in the morning. Captain Cook gave the name 
of Sandwich-Land to this diſcovery, which may poſſibly 
be the northern point of a continent; for he is of opinion 
that there is a track of land near the pole, which is the 
ſource of moſt of the ice that is ſpread over this vaſt 
Southern Ocean. He likewiſe thinks it'extends fartheſt 
to the north, oppoſite the Southern-Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans, becauſe ice was always found more towards the 
north in thoſe ſeas than any where elſe, which he ima- 
-gines could not be if there was not land of conſiderable 
extent to the ſouth ; but the riſque that is run in exploring 
2 coaſt in theſe unknown and icy ſeas, is ſe very great, 
that He concludes on the beſt grounds, that no man will 
ever venture farther than he has done; and that the lands 
which may lie to the ſouth will never be explored. Thick 
fogs, ſnow ſtorms, intenſe cold, and every other thing 
that can render navigation dangerous, muſt be encoun- 
tered, and theſe difficulties are greatly heightened by the 
inexpreſſibly horrid aſpect of the country; a country 
doomed by nature never once to feel the warmth of the 
ſun's:rays, but to lie buried in everlaſting ſnow and ice. 
The ports which may be on the coaſt are in a manner 
wholly filled up with frozen ſnow of vaſt thickneſs; but 
if any be ſo far open as to invite a ſhip into it, ſhe would 
run 2 riſque of being fixed there for ever, or of coming 
out in an ice-iſland. The iſlands and floats on the coaft, 
the great falls from the ice-cliffs in the port, or a heavy 
ſnow- ſtorm, attended with a ſharp froſt, would be equally 


The moſt ſouthern extremity that was ſeen was called 
59 deg 


atly wrapped 
th ſnow 


ppearance imaginable ; not-a-ſingle blade of 
could be diſcerned upon it, and it ſeemed to be 


aken 
even by the amphibious and lumpiſh animals which dwelt | 
on South ia. It remains very doubtful whether the 


different projecting points of Thule, Cape Briftol, and 
tagu, form one connected land, or ſeveral 
diftin& iſlands, and this may probably continue undeter- 
mined for ages to came, ſince. an expedition to-thoſe in- 
hoſpitable parts of the world, beſides being extremely pe- 
rilous, does not ſeem likely to be productive of great ad- 
vantages to mankind. Prudence would not permit the 
commander, to venture * gre thick fogs, 
where there was no anch 5 every part was 
blocked and filled up with ice, and the whole country 


from the ſummits of the mountains. down to the very || afternoon — got 
iſh thi 
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voyage. Many on board were at this time afflicted with 


brink of the cliffs, which terminate the coaſt, covered 


two fathom thick with everlaſting ſnow. It would 
have been raſhneſs in me,” ſays captain Cook, to have 
riſked all that had been done during the in diſco- 
vering and exploring a coaſt, which when diſcovered and 
explored, would have anſwered no end whatever, or have 
been of the leaſt uſe to navigation or. geography, or in- 
deed to any other ſcience.” TR n 
Thron'd in his palace of cerulean ice, 
Here winter holds his unrejoicing court; 
And thro his airy hall the loud miſrule 
Of driving tempeſt is for ever heard: 
Here the grim tyrant meditates his wrath ; 
Here arms his winds with all- ſubduing froſt; 
Moulds his fierce hail, and treaſures up his ſnows. 


44+ #1 


THOMPSON. | 


N 


r the captain and the mates dropped 


and all the charities” now took entire p 
| breaſt, and agitated it with the ſtro 


| ſouth, a ſhip was ſeen to windward, and, 


| 535 
On February r5. Bore away to the northward, hav- 
ing eroſſed the meridian of Greenwich, in latitude 37 
deg. 50 min. On the 19th croſſed the place where Cape 
Circumciſion is. laid down by Bouvet, without having 
the leaſt ſigns of land, though the weather was favour- 
able to diſcovery. Captain Furneaux likewiſe paſting 
between Georgia and Sandwich-land, eroſſed the meri- 
dian of Cape 2 in the lat. of 57 deg. 30 min. 
ſouth, without meeting with any land. The ſolicitude 
of all on board to arrive at an European port, was now 
riſen to the moſt impatient height; their voyage had then 
laſted 27 months, after leaving the Cape of Good Hope, 
ſince which time they had not touched at.any European 
ſettlement, but had been ſevered from all intercourſe with 
their country, their friends, relations, and domeſtic en- 
dearments. Whilſt thus cut off from all the pleaſures of 
ſocial intercourſe, and general ſociety, they had been ex- 
poſed to ſuch a continued ſeries of impending dangers in 
their ſouthern Cruiſes, as was ſufficient to appall the moſt 
intrepid ſpirit, nor were their internal bardſhips leſs ſevere 
than their outward perils were imminent ; they had lived 
chiefly on falt proviſions, not having paſſed. more. than 
ſix months out of the whole 27 on ſhare at different 
iſlands, and this ſmall proportion made up at very differ- 
ent intervals of time; theſe periods afforded the only op- 
portunities for procuring refreſhments, and during a. part 
of this, and eſpecially the laſt year's cruiſe, no freſh pro- 
viſions could be obtained at ſeveral, iſlands. Tbe account 
which captain Cook gives of their ſituation at this,pexi 
is as follows: bealthy, and would 


our ſeparation from the Adveature® 
ed a place which had ſome intercourſe with Europe 


| their hopes and fears began to be anxioully excited ; 2 


the tender and endearing ties at home, relations deasg 

ys of the 

emotions I 4 

March 16. Being betweeri latitude 35 and 36, deg- 
— | 


afterwards they came in fight of another. The eagerneſs 


|| with which every perfon on board bent his eyes towards 
|| theſe welcome objects, was the mengen — f 


of that 
impatient longing for an intercourſe with Europe 
which till then Rad been ſuppreſſed by the attentions 
which - their ſituation and d to. perſonal ſafety de- 
manded. Two tedious days however paſſed in this ftate 
of tantalization, before they could come up with either 
of the ſhips ; at length they got within five miles of one 
of them, which proved to be a Dutch Eaſt-Indiaman. 
A boat was hoiſted out and ſent on board her, and in 7 
few hours returned with the welcome news that there was 
univerſal peace in Europe. The pleaſure of this intel- 
ligence was however in a great meaſure allazed by an ac- 
count of the maſfacre of the Adventure's boat's crew. 


The Dutch captain having been long at ſea from Bengal, 
lamented that he had no refreſhments to offer. In the 
ſight of two' Swediſh, one Daniſh, 
and an Engl „the latter of which bore down to 
them, and lieutenant Clarke, the elder Mr. Forfter, and 
a midſhipman,-went on board her. This ſhip was the 
True Britain, captain Broadly, on her return from China. 
The gentlemen were received with a generous hoſpitality, 
and invited to dinner. Theſe three famiſhed circumna- 


| vigators, who had not ſeen freſh meat for fix weeks, at- 


tacked with the higheft reliſh a diſh of fattened Chineſe 


| quails, and a delicious gooſe, which their kind enter- 


| 


tainer reckoned very home fare. On relating how long 
they had been abſent from any European ſettlement, how 
long they had lived upon falt beef, and how oft they 
had regaled themſelves with feals, albatroſſes and pen- 
their knives and 


and in pure pity to the ſtrangers refigned all — | 
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tenſions to their dinner. At parting, captain Broadly | 


preſented them with a large fat pig and ſeveral 


\ which' the gentlemen of the ſhip dined the two follow- 


ing days. 

| bike 224d they came to an anchor in Table: 
the Cape of Good Hope, which they found was on 
21ſt, according to the reckoning of the people on 


_——— vanced a whole day by failing round the 


world to 
Cook failed from the 
touched at St. Helena, 


and Fernando Norenha, Fayal ; and on ch of Jul 
made the land near Three, having E — 


England three years 


18 days, in which time it is com- 


FUr 


ip ever did before; fince, according to Mr. Forſter, 


taking all their tacks together, they form more than thrice 


the circumference of the globe. 


| 
Thus was completed a voyage which will immortalize 
the conductor of it, being not only the moſt extenſive, |' 


but the moſt inſtructive one; in it he not only diſco- 


vered, but ſurveyed vaſt tracks of new coaſts; 
diſpelied the illuſion of a terre auffralis incagni 
Sxing the boubads of the habitable earth, as well as 
of the navigable ocean, in the fouthern hemiſphere. 
being the abl 


, and 
thoſe 


ever produced, is not captain Cook's ultimate praiſe ; 


humane and judicious attention to means which || made in 


might pofibly conduce to the healthineſs of his crew, give 
him an eminent place among the diſtinguiſhed few who 
are true friends to mankind, and his endeavours were ſuc- 


— GS rr 15 ens be jb 
; 1 U | out 
alt climates 5 22 145 
with the 'only olle man by a diſtemper. Even in 
the moſt healthful climate, and the beſt condition of life, || 
nega ene dye ' 2 number of deaths, among fo 


i 


leſs #4 | | than a common tour in Europe. || ti 

From of | 

—— 

t = 

to ti 

means preſerving health ar will be 

The y which this im ſtowed that 

on board 2 quantity of n | the life 

wort. To O man, 
tion as Mr. have ſo laboriouſſ * 
fometimes lence, and to the 


men, within fuch a ſpace of time, can hardly be | 
From whence it plainly appears, that marine 

not cauſed” by wy malignity in the ſea air ; 
yage round the world may be undertaken with 


But 
eſt navigator which perh any age or coun- | 


Bay, in | 
p90 
eaſtward. On the 27th of April, captain 


„ and in his way to England 
weſtern iſlands of Aſcenſion 


' 
N 


n 


==? | | 


„ 


E 


* 


ir- The ſhip's 


1 


contributed 
22 inſtend of 
ea; that i three com- 
panies, the watch, 
by turns, eight hours 
much e generally a 
cloaths | happened to. ger | 
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of great uſe in purifying che air in 


; 
bet 


F 


f 


plenty durin 
Captain 


ORIGIN or NAVIGATION: 


the invention of the art of building ſhips, and the glory 
of undertaking ſea- voyages to the Caberites. Ihe an- 
cient traditions of the Pheœnicians make the Caberites 
cotemporary with the Titans. 
Experience ſoon convincing them that ſhips deſigned 
for navigating the ſeas ought to be of a different conſtruc- 
tion from thoſe intended for rivers, they would make it 


— 


their ſtudy to give ſuch a form and ſolidity to ſhips de- 


petuoſity of its waves. 


They would next endeavour to find out a method of 


ſigned for the ſea, as would enable them to reſiſt the im- || ven off to ſea by ſtorms. The confuſion and —_— 


guiding and directing them with eaſe and ſafety.  Sculls || where 


| and of many nations to this 
| iron, has been the occaſion of all theſe rude and clumſy 


| 537 
to which they tie great ſtones. In the kingdom of Cali- 
cut they are of ſtone. The __—_— of the firſt ages, 


„of the art of working 


contrivances. | 


Though the firſt navigators coaſted along the ſhores; 


and took all poſſible pains not to loſe ſight of land, yet, 


in the very firſt ages, they muſt frequently have been dri- 


they found themſelves in when theſe accidents hap 
would put them into ſtudying ſome method of — 
they were in theſe circumſtances. wou 


and oars were the only inſtruments that occurred to them || ſoon be ſenſible, that the inſpection of the heavenly bo- 


thou 
that it was the fins of fiſhes which firſt ſuggeſte 
of oars, and that the hint of the helm was taken from 


rving how birds directed their light by their tails. || tion of the heavenly badies, 


The. ſhape of ſhips, | excepting the 


for ſome time. It muſt have been Jong hefore they dies was the only thing that could afford them any di- 
ought of adding the helm. The ancients imagined, || reftion. It was in this manner, probably, that aftrono- 
d the idea || my came to be a 


lied to navigation. 
moment men began to obſerve the mo- 
they would take notice, that 


From the 


ils, ſeems to bein that part of the heavens where the ſun never paſles, 


copied from that of fiſhes : what the fins and tails || there are certain ſtars which appear conſtantly every night. 


are to fiſhes, that the oars and helm are to ſhips. But || It was eaſy to diſcover the 
theſe- are only conjectures more or leſs probable,” and not || ſpect of our earth. They appear 


worth examining to the bottom. 

he action of the wind, whoſe effects are ſo ſenſible 
d ſo frequent, might ſoon ſuggeſt the uſe of fails. 
the manner of adjuſting a naging them was 
0 . dithcult,- and would nat be ſo ſoon diſcovered. 
This in all probability was the very laſt part of the conſtrue- 


tion of ſhips which was found out; and we are confirmed 

in this opinion by the practice of the ſavages and other 

rude-nations, who make uſe only of oars, but have no 

fails... It would be the ſame in the firſt ages. The firſt 
navigators, only coaſted, and cautiouſly avoided lofing 
fight of la 


rienge of ſeveral ages to teach navi 
ploying.the, wind in tha direction 


ſhips. 
Egyptians, this art gf uſing the wind by means of maſts 


many different countries, much about the ſame time. It 


is certain, that the firſt anchors were not made of iron, | 


but of ſtone, or even of wood. Theſe laſt were loaded 
with lead. We are told this by ſeveral writers, and 
amongſt others by Diodorus. This author relates, that 
the Phcenicians, in their firſt voyage into Spain, having 
amaſſed more filver than their ſhips could contain, took 
the lead from-their anchors, and pug filver in its place. 
We may obſerve further that the firſt anchors had only 
one flook. It was not till many ages after, that Ana- 
charſis invented one with two. 2 

All theſe different kinds of anchors are ſtill in uſe in 
ſome countries. The inhabitants of Iceland, and of 
Bander uſe a large ſtone with a hole in the mid- 
dle and a ſtick thruſt it. In China, Japan, 


96 


In ſuch circumſtances, fails would have | 
rous than uſeful. It required the expe- | 
ors. the art of em- 


2 


happened to be driven from their courſe, 


we believe, however, the ancient traditions of the | 


St 


chor, like ſeveral other machines, might be found out in | 


— — e 


any tolerable degree 


poſition of theſe ſtars in re- 


always on the left hand 
of the obſervator, whoſe face is turned to the eaſt. Na- 


vigators were ſoon ſenſible that this diſcovery. might be 


of great advantage to them; as theſe ſtars con y 


pointed out the ſame part of the world. When they 


| | they found, 
that, in order to recover it, they had only to direct their 


| ſhip in ſuch a manner, as to bring her into her former 


poſitions with reſpect to thoſe ſtars which they ſaw re- 


to the 


ery remote ages. 1 os 

the ftars in the Great Bear 
a very imperfect and uncertain. rule — of 
a ſhip's courſe. The truth is, this conſtellation points 
out the pole only in a vague and 
Its head is not ſufficiently near it, and its extremities are 
more than diftant from it. This vaſt extent 
occaſions very different aſpects, both at different hours-of 
the night in the ſame ſeaſon of the year, and in the ſame 
hour in different ſeaſons. This variation would be con- 
fiderably increaſed, when it came to be referred to the 
horizon, to which the courſe of navigators muſt neceſſa- 
rily be referred. They have made an allowance for this 


variation by gueſs; which could not but occaſion great 
miſtakes and errors in thoſe ages, when they were guided 
only by practice inftead of ical and tables, 


which were not invented till many ages after. 

It muſt have been long before navigation arrived at 
gree of pe 1 —. | lan? rg 
rofeſſion which requires ſo much thought and knowledge. 
The art of failing is of all others the 1 — 3 
its moſt common operation depends upon various branches 
in different ſciences. It appears, however, that even in 
the ages we are now examining, ſome nations had made 
ſome progreſs in maritime affairs. Theſe diſcoveries can 
be aſcribed to nothing but that love to commeree with 
which theſe nations were animated, and their great ardour 
for the advancement of it ; the like of which continuing 


in future ages, has brought the art of navigation to its 
| prefent perfection. 
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